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TO  THE 


HONOURABLE  AND  RIGHT  REVEREND 

SHUTE  BARRINGTON,  L.L.D. 

LORD  BISHOP  OF  DURHAM. 


MY  LORD, 

The  following  work  was  undertaken  at  your  Lord- 
ship’s  recommendation,  and,  amongst  other  motives,  for 
the  purpose  of  making  the  most  acceptable  return  that  I 
could,  for  a great  and  important  benefit  conferred  upon 
me. 

It  may  be  unnecessary,  yet  not  perhaps  quite  imper- 
tinent, to  state  to  your  Lordship,  and  to  the  reader,  the 
several  inducements  that  have  led  me  once  more  to  the 
press.  The  favour  of  my  first  and  ever-honoured  Patron 
had  put  me  in  possession  of  so  liberal  a provision  in  the 
Church,  as  abundantly  to  satisfy  my  wants,  and  much  to 
exceed  my  pretensions.  Your  Lordship’s  munificence, 
in  conjunction  with  that  of  some  other  excellent  Prelates, 
who  regarded  my  services  with  the  partiality  with  which 
your  Lordship  was  pleased  to  consider  them,  hath  since 
placed  me  in  ecclesiastical  situations,  more  than  adequate 
to  every  object  of  reasonable  ambition.  In  the  mean 
time,  a weak,  and  of  late,  a painful  state  of  health,  depri- 
ved me  of  the  power  of  discharging  the  duties  of  my  sta- 
tion in  a manner  at  all  suitable,  either  to  my  sense  of 
those  duties,  or  to  my  most  anxious  wishes  concerning 
them.  My  inability  for  the  public  functions  of  my  pro- 
fession, amongst  other  consequences,  left  me  much  at 
leisure.  That  leisure  was  not  to  be  lost.  It  was  only  in 
my  study  that  I could  repair  my  deficiencies  in  the 
church  ; it  was  only  through  the  press  that  I could  speak. 
These  circumstances  entitled  your  Lordship  in  particular 
to  call  upon  me  for  the  only  species  of  exertion  of  which 
I was  capable,  and  disposed  me  without  hesitation  to  obey 
the  call  in  the  best  manner  that  I could.  In  the  choice 
of  a subject,  I had  no  place  left  for  doubt;  in  saying 
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DEDICATION, 


which,  I do  not  so  much  refer,  either  to  the  supreme  im- 
portance of  the  subject,  or  to  any  scepticism  concerning 
it  with  which  the  present  times  are  charged,  as  I do  to  its 
connexion  with  the  subjects  treated  of  in  my  former  pub- 
lications. The  following  discussion  alone  was  wanted  to 
make  up  my  works  into  a system  : in  which  works,  such 
as  they  are,  the  public  have  now  before  them,  the  evi- 
dences of  Natural  Religion,  the  evidences  of  Revealed 
Religion,  and  an  account  of  the  duties  that  result  from 
both.  It  is  of  small  importance  that  they  have  been  writ- 
ten in  an  order  the  very  reverse  of  that  in  which  they 
ought  to  be  read.  I commend,  therefore,  the  present 
volume  to  your  Lordship’s  protection,  not  only  as,  in  all 
probability,  my  last  labour,  but  as  the  completion  of  a 
regular  and  comprehensive  design. 

Hitherto,  my  Lord,  I have  been  speaking  of  myself, 
and  not  of  my  Patron.  Your  Lordship  wants  not  the 
testimony  of  a Dedication ; nor  any  testimony  from  me : 
I consult  therefore  the  impulse  of  my  own  mind  alone 
when  I declare,  that  in  no  respect  has  my  intercourse 
with  your  Lordship  been  more  gratifying  to  me,  than 
in  the  opportunities  which  it  has  afforded  me,  of  observ- 
ing your  earnest,  active,  and  unwearied  solicitude,  for  the 
advancement  of  substantial  Christianity ; a solicitude,  j 
nevertheless,  accompanied  with  that  candour  of  mind, 
which  suffers  no  subordinate  differences  of  opinion,  when 
there  is  a coincidence  in  the  main  intention  and  object,  to 
produce  any  alienation  of  esteem,  or  diminution  of  favour. 
It  is  fortunate  for  a country,  and  honourable  to  its  govern- 
ment, when  qualities  and  dispositions  like  these  are  pla- 
ced in  high  and  influencing  stations.  Such  is  the  sincere 
judgment  which  I have  formed  of  your  Lordship’s  charac- 
ter and  of  its  public  value  : my  personal  obligations  I can 
never  forget.  Under  a due  sense  of  both  these  consider- 
ations, I beg  leave  to  subscribe  myself,  with  great  respect 
and  gratitude, 

My  Loud, 

Your  Lordship’s  faithful 

And  most  devoted  servant, 

WILLIAM  PALEY. 

Bishop  Wearmouth, 

July,  1802. 
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NATURAL  THEOLOGY. 


CHAPTER  I. 

STATE  OF  THE  ARGUMENT. 

In  crossing  a heath,  suppose  I pitched  my  foot  against  a stone , and 
were  asked  how  the  stone  came  to  be  there : I might  possibly  an- 
swer, that,  for  any  thing  I knew  to  the  contrary,  it  had  lain  there 
for  ever  ; nor  would  it  perhaps  be  very  easy  to  show  the  absurdity 
of  this  answer.  But  suppose  I had  found  a watch  upon  the  ground, 
and  it  should  be  inquired  how  the  watch  happened  to  be  in  that 
place ; I should  hardly  think  of  the  answer  which  I had  before 
given — that,  for  any  thing  I knew,  the  watch  might  have  always 
been  there.  Yet  why  should  not  this  answer  serve  for  the  watch 
as  well  as  for  the  stone  ? why  is  it  not  as  admissible  in  the  second 
case,  as  in  the  first  ? For  this  reason,  and  for  no  other,  viz.  that, 
when  we  come  to  inspect  the  watch,  we  perceive  (what  we  could  not 
discover  in  the  stone)  that  its  several  parts  are  framed  and  put  to- 
gether for  a purpose,  e.  g.  that  they  are  so  formed  and  adjusted  as 
to  produce  motion,  and  that  motion  so  regulated  as  to  point  out  the 
hour  of  the  day ; that,  if  the  different  parts  had  been  differently 
/ .shaped  from  what  they  are,  of  a different  size  from  what  they  are, 
gnr  placed  after  any  other  manner,  or  in  any  other  order,  than  that  in 
* which  they  are  placed,  either  no  motion  at  all  would  have  been  car- 
ried on  in  the  machine,  or  none  which  would  have  answered  the  use 
that  is  now  served  by  it.  To  reckon  up  a few  of  the  plainest  of 
these  parts,  and  of  their  offices,  all  tending  to  one  result : — We  see 
a cylindrical  box  containing  a coiled  elastic  spring,  which  by  its  en- 
deavour to  relax  itself,  turns  round  the  box.  We  next  observe  a 
flexible  chain  (artificially  wrought  for  the  sake  of  flexure)  communi- 
cating the  action  of  the  spring  from  the  box  to  the  fusee.  We  then 
find  a series  of  wheels,  the  teeth  of  which  catch  in,  and  apply  to, 
each  other,  conducting  the  motion  from  the  fusee  to  the  balance, 
and  from  the  balance  to  the  pointer:  and  at  the  same  time,  by  the 
size  and  shape  of  those  wheels,  so  regulating  that  motion,  as  to  ter- 
minate in  causing  an  index,  by  an  equable  and  measured  progres- 
sion, to  pass  over  a given  space  in  a given  time.  We  take  notice 
that  the  wheels  are  made  of  brass  in  order  to  keep  them  from  rust ; 
the  springs  of  steel,  no  other  metal  being  so  elastic ; that  over  the 
face  of  the  watch  there  is  placed  a glass,  a material  employed  in  no 
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other  part  of  the  work,  but  in  the  room  of  which,  if  there  had  been 
any  other  than  a transparent  substance,  the  hour  could  not  be  seen 
without  opening  the  case.  This  mechanism  being  observed  (it  re- 
quires indeed  an  examination  of  the  instrument,  and  perhaps  some 
previous  knowledge  of  the  subject,  to  perceive  and  understand  it ; 
but  being  once,  as  we  have  said,  observed  and  understood)  the  in- 
ference we  think  is  inevitable,  that  the  watch  must  have  had  a ma- 
ker : that  there  must  have  existed,  at  some  time,  and  at  some  place 
or  other,  an  artificer  or  artificers  who  formed  it  for  the  purpose 
which  we  find  it  actually  to  answer : who  comprehended  its  con- 
struction, and  designed  its  use. 

I.  Nor  would  it,  I apprehend,  weaken  the  conclusion,  that  we 
had  never  seen  a watch  made ; that  we  had  never  known  an  artist 
capable  of  making  one  ; that  we  were  altogether  incapable  .of  execu- 
ting such  a piece  of  workmanship  ourselves,  or  of  understanding  in 
what  manner  it  was  performed ; all  this  being  no  more  than  what  is 
true  of  some  exquisite  remains  of  ancient  art,  of  some  lost  arts,  and, 
to  the  generality  of  mankind,  of  the  more  curious  productions  of 
modern  manufacture.  Does  one  man  in  a million  know  how  oval 
frames  are  turned  ? Ignorance  of  this  kind  exalts  our  opinion  of  the 
unseen  and  unknown  artist’s  skill,  if  he  be  unseen  and  unknown, 
but  raises  no  doubt  in  our  minds  of  the  existence  and  agency  of  such 
an  artist,  at  some  former  time,  and  in  some  place  or  other.  Nor 
can  I perceive  that  it  varies  at  all  the  inference,  whether  the  ques- 
tion arise  concerning  a human  agent,  or  concerning  an  agent  of  a 
different  species,  or  an  agent  possessing,  in  some  respects,  a different 
nature. 

II.  Neither,  secondly,  would  it  invalidate  our  conclusion,  that  the 
watch  sometimes  went  wrong,  or  that  it  seldom  went  exactly  right. 
The  purpose  of  the  machinery,  the  design,  and  the  designer,  might 
be  evident,  and  in  the  ease  supposed  would  be  evident,  in  whatever’ 
way  we  accounted  for  the  irregularity  of  the  movement,  or  whether 
we  could  account  for  it  or  not.  It  is  not  necessary  that  a machine 
be  perfect,  in  order  to  show  with  what  design  it  was  made  : still  less 
necessary,  where  the  only  question  is,  whether  it  were  made  with 
any  design  at  all. 

III.  Nor,  thirdly,  would  it  bring  any  uncertainty  into  the  argu- 
ment, if  there  were  a few  parts  of  the  watch,  concerning  which  we 
could  not  discover,  or  had  not  yet  discovered,  in  what  manner  they 
conduced  to  the  general  effect ; or  even  some  parts,  concerning  which 
we  could  not  ascertain,  whether  they  conduced  to  that  effect  in  any 
manner  whatever.  For,  as  to  the  first  branch  of  the  case  ; if  by 
the  loss,  or  disorder,  or  decay,  of  the  parts  in  question,  the  move- 
ment of  the  watch  were  found  in  fact  to  be  stopped,  or  disturbed, 
or  retarded,  no  doubt  would  remain  in  our  minds  as  to  the  utility 
or  intention  of  these  parts,  although  we  should  be  unable  to  investi- 
gate the  manner  according  to  which,  or  the  connexion  by  which,  the 
ultimate  effect  depended  upon  their  action  or  assistance ; and  the 
more  complex  is  the  machine,  the  more  likely  is  this  obscurity  to 
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arise.  Then,  as  to  the  second  thing  supposed,  namely,  that  there 
were  parts  which  might  be  spared,  without  prejudice  to  the  move- 
ment of  the  watch,  and  that  we  had  proved  this  by  experiment — 
these  superfluous  parts,  even  if  we  were  completely  assured  that 
they  were  such,  would  not  vacate  the  reasoning  which  we  had  insti- 
tuted concerning  other  parts.  The  indication  of  contrivance  remain- 
ed, with  respect  to  them,  nearly  as  it  was  before. 

IV.  Nor,  fourthly,  would  any  man  in  his  senses  think  the  exist-  -7; 
ence  of  the  watch,  with  its  various  machinery,  accounted  for,  by  be- 
ing  told  that  it  was  one  out  of  possible  combinations  of  material 
forms ; that  whatever  he  had  found  in  the  place  where  he  found  the 
watch,  must  have  contained  some  internal  configuration  or  other ; 
and  that  this  configuration  might  be  the  structure  now  exhibited, 
viz.  of  the  works  of  a watch,  as  well  as  a different  structure. 

V.  Nor,  fifthly,  would  it  yield  his  inquiry  more  satisfaction,  to 
be  answered,  that  there  existed  in  things  a principle  of  order,  which 
had  disposed  the  parts  of  the  watch  into  their  present  form  and  situ- 
ation. He  never  knew  a watch  made  by  the  principle  of  order  ; 
nor  can  he  even  form  to  himself  an  idea  of  what  is  meant  by  a 
principle  of  order,  distinct  from  the  intelligence  of  the  watchmaker. 

VI.  Sixthly,  he  would  be  surprised  to  hear  that  the  mechanism 
of  the  watch  was  no  proof  of  contrivance,  only  a motive  to  induce 
the  mind  to  think  so: 

VII.  And  not  less  surprised  to  be  informed,  that  the  watch  in  his 
hand  was  nothing  more  than  the  result  of  the  laws  of  metallic  nature. 

It  is  a perversion  of  language  to  assign  any  law,  as  the  efficient,  op- 
erative cause  of  any  thing.  A law  presupposes  an  agent ; for  it  is 
only  the  mode,  according  to  which  an  agent  proceeds : it  implies  a 


power;  for  it  is  the  order,  according  to  which  that  power  acts^ 


Without  this  agent,  without,  this  power,  which  are  both  distinct  from 
itself,  the  law  does  nothing,  is  nothing.  The  expression,  44  the  law 
of  metallic  nature,”  may  sound  strange  and  harsh  to  a philosophic 
ear  ; but  it  seems  quite  as  justifiable  as  some  others  which  are  more 
familiar  to  him,  such  as  44  the  law  of  vegetable  nature,”  44  the  law 
of  animal  nature,”  or  indeed  as  44  the  law  of  nature”  in  general,  when 
assigned  as  the  cause  of  phenomena,  in  exclusion  of  agency  and 
power ; or  when  it  is  substituted  into  the  place  of  these. 

VIII.  Neither,  lastly,  would  our  observer  be  driven  out  of  his 
conclusion,  or  from  his  confidence  in  its  truth,  by  being  told  that  he 


knew  nothing  at  all  about  the  matter.  He  knows  enough  for  his  ar- 


gument : he  knows  the  utility  of  the  end : he  knows  the  subservien- 
cy and  adaptation  of  the  means  to  the  end.  These  points  being 
known,  his  ignorance  of  other  points,  his  doubts  concerning  other 
joints,  affect  not  the  certainty  of  his  reasoning.  The  consciousness 
knowing  little,  need  not  beget  a distrust  of  that  which  he  does 
know- 
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CHAPTER  II. 

STATE  OF  THE  ARGUMENT  CONTINUED. 

Suppose,  in  the  next  place,  that  the  person  who  found  the  watch, 
should,  after  some  time,  discover,  that,  in  addition  to  all  the  proper- 
ties which  he  had  hitherto  observed  in  it,  it  possessed  the  unexpect- 
ed property  of  producing,  in  the  course  of  its  movement,  another 
watch  like  itself  (the  thing  is  conceivable :)  that  it  contained  within 
it  a mechanism,  a system  of  parts,  a mould  for  instance,  or  a com- 
plex adjustment  of  laths,  files,  and  other  tools,  evidently  and  separ- 
ately calculated  for  this  purpose ; let  us  inquire,  what  effect  ought 
such  a discovery  to  have  upon  his  former  conclusion. 

I.  The  first  effect  would  be  to  increase  his  admiration  of  the  con- 
trivance, and  his  conviction  of  the  consummate  skill  of  the  contriver. 
Whether  he  regarded  the  object  of  the  contrivance,  the  distinct  ap- 
paratus, the  intricate,  yet  in  many  parts  intelligible  mechanism,  by 
which  it  was  carried  on,  he  would  perceive,  in  this  new  observation, 
nothing  but  an  additional  reason  for  doing  what  he  had  already  done 
— for  referring  the  construction  of  the  watch  to  design,  and  to  su- 
preme art.  If  that  construction  without  this  property,  or  which  is 
the  same  thing,  before  this  property  had  been  noticed,  proved  inten-  ■ 
tion  and  art  to  have  been  employed  about  it ; still  more  strong  would 
the  proof  appear,  when  he  came  to  the  knowledge  of  this  farther 
property,  the  crown  and  perfection  of  all  the  rest. 

II.  He  would  reflect,  that  though  the  watch  before  him  were,  in 
some  sense , the  maker  of  the  watch,  which  was  fabricated  in  the 
course  of  its  movements,  yet  it  was  in  a very  different  sense  from 
that,  in  which  a carpenter,  for  instance,  is  the  maker  of  a chair  ; the 
author  of  its  contrivance,  the  cause  of  the  relation  of  its  parts  to 
their  use.  With  respect  to  these,  the  first  watch  was  no  cause  at 
all  to  the  second ; in  no  such  sense  as  this  was  it  the  author  of  the 
constitution  and  order,  either  of  the  parts  which  the  new  watch  con- 
tained, or  of  the  parts  by  the  aid  and  instrumentality  of  which  it 
was  produced.  We  might  possibly  say,  but  with  great  latitude  of 
expression,  that  a stream  of  water  ground  corn  : but  no  latitude  of 
expression  would  allow  us  to  say,  no  stretch  of  conjecture  wow'd 
lead  us  to  think,  that  the  stream  of  water  built  the  mill,  thoug.i  it 
were  too  ancient  for  us  to  know  who  the  builder  was.  What  he 
stream  bf  water  does  in  the  affair,  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  tbs ; 
by  the  application  of  an  unintelligent  impulse  to  a mechanism  previ- 
ously arranged,  arranged  independently  of  it,  and  arranged  by  intel- 
ligence, an  effect  is  produced,  viz.  the  corn  is  ground.  But  the  £■ 
feet  results  from  the  arrangement.  The  force  of  the  stream  cannt 
be  said  to  be  the  cause  or  author  of  the  effect,  still  less  of  the  ar- 
rangement. Understanding  and  plan  in  the  formation  of  the  mil 
were  not  the  less  necessary,  for  any  share  which  the  water  has  ii 
grinding  the  corn ; yet  is  the  share  the  same,  as  that  which  tb 
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watch  would  have  contributed  to  the  production  of  the  new  watch, 
upon  the  supposition  assumed  in  the  last  section.  Therefore, 

III.  Though  it  be  now  no  longer  probable,  that  the  individual 
watch,  which  our  observer  had  found,  was  made  immediately  by  the 
hand  of  an  artificer,  yet  doth  not  this  alteration  in  any  wise  affect 
the  inference,  that  an  artificer  had  been  originally  employed  and 
concerned  in  the  production.  The  argument  from  design  remains 
as  it  was.  Marks  of  design  and  contrivance  are  no  more  accounted 
for  now,  than  they  were  before.  In  the  same  thing,  we  may  ask  for 
the  cause  of  different  properties.  We  may  ask  for  the  cause  of 
the  colour  of  a body,  of  its  hardness,  of  its  heat ; and  these  causes 
may  be  all  different.  We  are  now  asking  for  the  cause  of  that 
subserviency  to  a use,  that  relation  to  an  end,  which  we  have  re- 
marked in  the  watch  before  us.  No  answer  is  given  to  this  ques- 
tion, by  telling  us  that  a preceding  watch  produced  it.  There 
cannot  be  design  without  a designer ; contrivance,  without  a con- 
triver ; order,  without  choice ; arrangement,  without  any  thing  ca- 
pable  of  arranging ; subserviency  and  relation  to  a purpose,  without 
that  which  could  intend  a purpose ; means  suitable  to  an  end,  and 
executing  their  office  in  accomplishing  that  end,  without  the  end  ever 
having  been  contemplated,  or  the  means  accommodated  to  it.  Ar- 
rangement, disposition  of  parts,  subserviency  of  means  to  an  end, 
relation  of  instruments  to  a use,  imply  the  presence  of  intelligence 
and  mind.  No  one,  therefore,  can  rationally  believe,  that  the  insen- 
sible, inanimate  watch,  from  which  the  watch  before  us  issued,  was 
the  proper  cause  of  the  mechanism  we  so  much  admire  in  it ; — could 
be  truly  said  to  have  constructed  the  instrument,  disposed  its  parts, 
assigned  their  office,  determined  their  order,  action,  and  mutual  de- 
pendency, combined  their  several  motions  into  one  result,  and  that 
also  a result  connected  with  the  utilities  of  other  beings.  All  th^e  pro- 
perties, therefore,  are  as  much  unaccounted  for,  as  they  were  before. 

IV.  Nor  is  any  thing  gained  by  running  the  difficulty  farther 
back,  i.  e.  by  supposing  the  watch  before  us  to  have  been  produced 
from  another  watch,  that  from  a former,  and  so  on  indefinitely. 
Our  going  back  ever  so  far,  brings  us  no  nearer  to  the  least  degree 
of  satisfaction  upon  the  subject.  Contrivance  is  still  unaccounted  A" 
for.  We  still  want  a contriver.  A designing  mind  is  neither  sup- 
plied by  this  supposition,  nor  dispensed  with.  If  the  difficulty  were 
diminished  the  farther  we  went  back,  by  going  back  indefinitly  we 
might  exhaust  it.  And  this  is  the  only  case  to  which  this  sort  of 
reasoning  applies.  Where  there  is  a tendency,  or,  as  we  increase 
the  number  of  terms,  a continual  approach  towards  a limit,  there , 
by  supposing  the  number  of  terms  to  be  what  is  called  infinite,  we 
may  conceive  the  limit  to  be  attained : but  where  there  is  no  such 
tendency  or  approach,  nothing  is  effected  by  lengthening  the  series. 
There  is  no  difference  as  to  the  point  in  question  (whatever  there 
may  be  as  to  many  points)  between  one  series  and  another ; between 
a series  which  is  finite  and  a series  which  is  infinite.  A chain,  com- 
posed of  an  infinite  number  of  links,  can  no  more  support  itself,  than 
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a chain  composed  of  a finite  number  of  links.  And  of  this  we  are 
assured  (though  we  never  can  have  tried  the  experiment)  because 
by  increasing  the  number  of  links,  from  ten  for  instance  to  a hun- 
dred, from  a hundred  to  a thousand,  &c.  we  make  not  the  smallest 
approach,  we  observe  not  the  smallest  tendency,  towards  self-sup- 
port. There  is  no  difference  in  this  respect  (yet  there  may  be  a great 
difference  in  several  respects)  between  a chain  of  a greater  or  less 
length,  between  one  chain  and  another,  between  one  that  is  finite 
and  one  that  is  infinite.  This  very  much  resembles  the  case  before 
us.  The  machine  which  we  are  inspecting,  demonstrates,  by  its 
construction,  contrivance  and  design.  Contrivance  must  have  had 
a contriver ; design,  a designer ; whether  the  machine  immediately 
proceeded  from  another  machine  or  not.  That  circumstance  alters 
not  the  case.  That  other  machine  may,  in  like  manner,  have  pro- 
ceeded from  a former  machine : nor  does  that  alter  the  case ; con- 
trivance must  have  had  a contriver.  That  former  one  from  one  pre- 
ceding it : no  alteration  still ; a contriver  is  still  necessary.  No  ten- 
dency is  perceived,  no  approach  towards  a diminution  of  this  neces- 
sity. It  is  the  same  with  any  and  every  succession  of  these  ma- 
chines ; a succession  of  ten,  of  a hundred,  of  a thousand  ; with  one 
series,  as  with  another ; a series  which  is  finite,  as  with  a series  which 
is  infinite.  In  whatever  other  respects  they  may  differ,  in  this  they 
do  not.  In  all  equally,  contrivance  and  design  are  unaccounted  for. 
The  question  is  not  simply,  How  came  the  first  watch  into  exist- 
ence ? which  question,  it  may  be  pretended,  is  done  away  by  sup- 
posing the  series  of  watches  thus  produced  from  one  another  to  have 
been  infinite,  and  consequently  to  have  had  no  such  first,  for  which 
it  was  necessary  to  provide  a cause.  This,  perhaps,  would  have 
been  nearly  the  state  of  the  question,  if  nothing  had  been  before  us 
but  an  unorganized,  unmechanized  substance,  without  mark  or  in- 
dication of  contrivance.  It  might  be  difficult  to  show  that  such 
substance  could  not  have  existed  from  eternity,  either  in  succession 
(if  it  were  possible,  which  I think  it  is  not,  for  unorganized  bodies 
to  spring  from  one  another)  or  by  individual  perpetuity.  But  that 
is  not  the  question  now.  To  suppose  it  to  be  so,  is  to  suppose  that 
■-^jfeit  made  no  difference  whether  he  had  found  a watch  or  a stone.  As 
it  is,  the  metaphysics  of  that  question  have  no  place ; for,  in  the 
watch  which  we  are  examining,  are  seen  contrivance,  design ; an 
end,  a purpose  ; means  for  the  end,  adaption  to  the  purpose.  And 
the  question  which  irresistibly  presses  upon  our  thoughts,  is,  Whence 
this  contrivance  and  design  ? The  thing  required  is  the  intending 
mind,  the  adapted  hand,  the  intelligence  by  which  that  hand  was 
directed.  This  question,  this  demand,  is  not  shaken  off,  by  in- 
creasing a number  or  succession  of  substances,  destitute  of  these 
properties;  nor  the  more,  by  increasing  that  number  to  infinity. 
If  it  be  said,  that,  upon  the  supposition  of  one  watch  being  produ- 
ced from  another  in  the  course  of  that  other’s  movements,  and  by 
means  of  the  mechanism  within  it,  we  have  a cause  for  the  watch  in 
my  hand,  viz.  the  watch  from  which  it  proceeded  : I deny,  that  for 
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the  design,  the  contrivance,  the  suitableness  of  means  to  an  end,  the 
adaption  of  instruments  to  a use  (all  which  we  discover  in  the  watch) 
we  have  any  cause  whatever.  It  is  in  vain,  therefore,  to  assign  a 
series  of  such  causes,  or  to  allege  that  a series  may  be  carried  back 
to  infinity ; for  I do  not  admit  that  we  have  yet  any  cause  at  all  of 
the  phenomena,  still  less  any  series  of  causes  either  finite  or  infinite. 
Here  is  contrivance,  but  no  contriver ; proofs  of  design,  but  no  de-_: ^ 
signer. 

V.  Our  observer  would  farther  also  reflect,  that  the  maker  of  the 
watch  before  him,  was,  in  truth  and  reality,  the  maker  of  every 
watch  produced  from  it : there  being  no  difference  (except  that  the 
latter  manifests  a more  exquisite  skill)  between  the  making  of  another 
watch  with  his  own  hands,  by  the  mediation  of  files,  laths,  chisels, 
&c.  and  the  disposing,  fixing,  and  inserting,  of  these  instruments,  or 
of  others  equivalent  to  them,  in  the  body  of  the  watch  already 
made  in  such  a manner,  as  to  form  a new  watch  in  the  course  of  the 
movements  which  he  had  given  to  the  old  one.  It  is  only  working 
by  one  set  of  tools,  instead  of  another. 

The  conclusion  which  the  first  examination  of  the  watch,  of  its 
works,  construction,  and  movement,  suggested,  was,  that  it  must 
have  had,  for  the  cause  and  author  of  that  construction,  an  artificer, 
who  understood  its  mechanism,  and  designed  its  use.  This  conclu- 
Lsion  is  invincible.  A second  examination  presents  us  with  a new  dis- 
covery. The  watch  is  found,  in  the  course  of  its  movement,  to  pro- 
duce another  watch,  similar  to  itself ; and  not  only  so,  but  we  per- 
ceive in  it  a system  or  organization,  separately  calculated  for  that 
purpose.  What  effect  would  this  discovery  have,  or  ought  it  to 
have,  upon  our  former  inference  P What,  as  hath  already  been  said, 
but  to  increase,  beyond  measure,  our  admiration  of  the  skill,  which 
had  been  employed  in  the  formation  of  such  a machine  ? Or  shall  it, 
instead  of  this,  all  at  once  turn  us  round  to  an  opposite  conclusion, 
viz.  that  no  art  or  skill  whatever  has  been  concerned  in  the  business, 
although  all  other  evidences  of  art  and  skill  remain  as  they  were,  and 
this  last  and  supreme  piece  of  art  be  now  added  to  the  rest  ? Can 
this  be  maintained  without  absurdity  ? Yet  this  is  atheism. 


CHAPTER  III. 

APPLICATION  OF  THE  ARGUMENT. 

This  is  atheism ; for  every  indication  of  contrivance,  every  mani- 
festation of  design,  which  existed  in  the  watch,  exists  in  the  works 
of  nature  ; with  the  difference,  on  the  side  of  nature,  of  being  greater 
and  more,  and  that  in  a degree  which  exceeds  all  computation.  I 
mean  that  the  contrivances  of  nature  surpass  the  contrivances  of  art, 
in  the  complexity,  subtilty,  and  curiosity,  of  the  mechanism ; and 
still  more,  if  possible,  do  they  go  beyond  them  in  number  and  varie- 
ty: yet,  in  a multitude  of  cases,  are  not  less  evidently  mechanical,  not 
less  evidently  contrivances,  not  less  evidently  accommodated  to  their 
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end,  or  suited  to  their  office,  than  are  the  most  perfect  productions 
of  human  ingenuity. 

I know  no  better  method  of  introducing  so  large  a subject,  than 
that  of  comparing  a single  thing  with  a single  thing : an  eye,  for  ex- 
ample, with  a telescope.  As  far  as  the  examination  of  the  instru- 
ment goes,  there  is  precisely  the  same  proof  that  the  eye  was  made  : 
for  vision,  as  there  is  that  the  telescope  wTas  made  for  assisting  it. 
They  are  made  upon  the  same  principles;  both  being  adjusted  to 
the  laws  by  which  the  transmission  and  refraction  of  rays  of  light 
. are  regulated.  I speak  not  of  the  origin  of  the  laws  themselves ; but 
\ such  laws  being  fixed,  the  construction,  in  both  cases,  is  adapted  to 
them.  For  instance  ; these  laws  require,  in  order  to  produce  the 
j same  effect,  that  the  rays  of  fight,  in  passing  from  water  into  the 
eye,  should  be  refracted  by  a more  convex  surface,  than  when  it 
passes  out  of  air  into  the  eye.  Accordingly  we  find  that  the  eye  of  j J 
a fish,  in  that  part  of  it  called  the  crystalline  lens,  is  much  rounder  1 
than  the  eye  of  terrestrial  animals.  What  plainer  manifestation  of  ' 
design  can  there  be  than  this  difference  ? What  could  a mathematical  ^ 
instrument-maker  have  done  more  to  show  his  knowledge  of  his  ![ 
principle,  his  application  of  that  knowledge,  his  suiting  of  his  means 
to  his  end;  I will  not  say  to  display  the  compass  or  excellence  of  j ; 
his  skill  and  art,  for  in  these  all  comparison  is  indecorous,  but  to 
testify  counsel,  choice,  consideration,  purpose  ? 

To  some  it  may  appear  a difference  sufficient  to  destroy  all  simili- 
tude between  the  eye  and  the  telescope,  that  the  one  is  a perceiving  m 
organ,  the  other  an  unperceiving  instrument.  The  fact  is,  that  they  t? 
are  both  instruments.  And,  as  to  the  mechanism,  at  least  as  to  i 
mechanism  being  employed,  and  even  as  to  the  kind  of  it,  this  cir- 
cumstance  varies  not  the  analogy  at  all.  For  observe,  what  the  con- 
stitution of  the  eye  is.  It  is  necessary,  in  order  to  produce  distinct 
vision,  that  an  image  or  picture  of  the  object  be  formed  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  eye.  Whence  this  necessity  arises,  or  how  the  picture 
is  connected  with  the  sensation,  or  contributes  to  it,  it  may  be  diffi- 
cult, nay,  we  will  confess,  if  you  please,  impossible  for  us  to  search 
out.  But  the  present  question  is  not  concerned  in  the  inquiry.  It 
may  be  true,  that,  in  this,  and  in  other  instances,  we  trace  mechani- 
cal contrivance  a certain  way  ; and  that  then  we  come  to  something 
which  is  not  mechanical,  or  which  is  inscrutable.  But  this  affects 
not  the  certainty  of  our  investigation,  as  far  as  we  have  gone.  The 
difference  between  an  animal  and  an  automatic  statue,  consists  in 
this — that,  in  the  animal,  we  trace  the  mechanism  to  a certain  point, 
and  then  we  are  stopped ; either  the  mechanism  becoming  too  sub- 
tile for  our  discernment,  or  something  else  besides  the  known  laws 
of  mechanism  taken  place ; whereas,  in  the  automaton,  for  the  com- 
paratively few  motions  of  which  it  is  capable,  we  trace  the  mechan- 
ism throughout.  But,  up  to  the  limit,  the  reasoning  is  as  clear  and 
certain  in  the  one  case,  as  in  the  other.  In  the  example  before  us, 
it  is  a matter  of  certainty,  because  it  is  a matter  which  experience 
and  observation  demonstrate,  that  the  formation  of  an  image  at  the 
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bottom  of  the  eye  is  necessary  to  perfect  vision.  The  image  itself 
can  be  shown.  Whatever  affects  the  distinctness  of  the  image,  af- 
fects the  distinctness  of  the  vision.  The  formation  then  of  such  an 
image  being  necessary  (no  matter  how)  to  the  sense  of  sight,  and  to 
the  exercise  of  that  sense,  the  apparatus  by  which  it  is  formed  is 
constructed  and  put  together,  not  only  with  infinitely  more  art,  but 
upon  the  self-same  principles  of  art,  as  in  the  telescope  or  the  came- 
ra-obscura.  The  perception  arising  from  the  image  may  be  laid  out 
of  the  question ; for  the  production  of  the  image,  these  are  instru- 
ments of  the  same  kind.  Theend  is  the  same ; the  means  axe. the. 
same.  The  purpose,  in  both  is  alike  ; the  contrivance  for  accom- 
plishing that  purpose  is  in  both  alike.  The  lenses  of  the  telescope, 
and  the  humours  of  the  eye,  bear  a complete  resemblance  to  one  an- 
other, in  their  figure,  their  position,  and  in  their  power  over  the  rays 
i of  light,  viz.  in  bringing  each  pencil  to  a point  at  the  right  distance 
(from  the  lens ; namely,  in  the  eye,  at  the  exact  place  where  the  mem- 
brane is  spread  to  receive  it.  How  is  it  possible,  under  circum- 
stances of  such  close  affinity,  and  under  the  operation  of  equal  evi-  * 
nJence,  to  exclude  contrivance  from  the  one ; yet  to  acknowledge  the 
s^roof  of  contrivance  having  been  employed,  as  the  plainest  and 
clearest  of  all  propositions,  in  the  other  P 

r % The  resemblance  between  the  two  cases  is  still  more  accurate,  and 
th>tains  in  more  points  than  we  have  yet  represented,  or  than  we 
ise,  on  the  first  view  of  the  subject,  aware  of.  In  dioptric  telescopes 
baere  is  an  imperfection  of  this  nature.  Pencils  of  light,  in  passing 
ofirough  glass  lenses,  are  separated  into  different  colours,  thereby 
wnging  the  object,  especially  the  edges  of  it,  as  if  it  were  viewed 
harough  a prism.  To  correct  this  inconvenience,  had  been  long  a 
desideratum  in  the  art.  At  last  it  came  into  the  mind  of  a saga- 
cious optician,  to  inquire  how  this  matter  was  managed  in  the  eye ; 
in  which,  there  was  exactly  the  same  difficulty  to  contend  with,  as 
in  the  telescope.  His  observation  taught  him,  that,  in  the  eye,  the 
evil  was  cured  by  combining  lenses  composed  of  different  substances, 
i.  e.  of  substances  which  possessed  different  refracting  powers.  Our 
artist  borrowed  thence  his  hint ; and  produced  a correction  of  the 
defect  by  imitating,  in  glasses  made  from  different  materials,  the  ef- 
fects of  the  different  humours  through  which  the  rays  of  light  pass 
before  they  reach  the  bottom  of  the  eye.  Could  this  be  in  the  eye 
without  purpose,  which  suggested  to  the  optician  the  only  effectual 
means  of  attaining  that  purpose  ? e-  * 

But  farther ; there  are  other  points,  not  so  much  perhaps  of  strict  ■ ' 

resemblance  between  the  two,  as  of  superiority  of  the  eye  over  the 
telescope ; yet  of  a superiority  which,  being  founded  in  the  laws  that  -fr'e 
regulate  both,  may  furnish  topics  of  fair  and  just  comparison.  Two  ^ f 
things  were  wanted  to  the  eye,  which  were  not  wanted  (at  least  in 
the  same  degree)  to  the  telescope ; and  these  were  the  adaptation  of 
the  organ,  first,  to  different  degrees  of  light ; and  secondly,  to  the 
vast  diversity  of  distance,  at  which  objects  are  viewed  by  the  naked 
eye,  viz.  from  a few  inches  to  as  many  miles.  These  difficulties 
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present  not  themselves  to  the  maker  of  the  telescope.  He  wants  all 
the  light  he  can  get ; and  he  never  directs  his  instrument  to  objects 
near  at  hand.  In  the  eye,  both  these  cases  were  to  be  provided  for ; 
and  for  the  purpose  of  providing  for  them,  a subtile  and  appropri- 
ate mechanism  is  introduced. 

I.  In  order  to  exclude  excess  of  light,  when  it  is  excessive,  and  to 
render  objects  visible  under  obscurer  degrees  of  it,  when  no  more 
can  be  had,  the  hole  or  aperture  in  the  eye,  through  which  the  light 
enters,  is  so  formed,  as  to  contract  or  dilate  itself  for  the  purpose 
of  admitting  a greater  or  less  number  of  rays  at  the  same  time. 
The  chamber  of  the  eye  is  a camera-obscura,  which,  when  the  light 
is  too  small,  can  enlarge  its  opening : when  too  strong,  can  again 
contract  it : and  that  without  any  other  assistance  than  that  of  its 
own  exquisite  machinery.  It  is  farther  also,  in  the  human  subject, 
to  be  observed,  that  this  hole  in  the  eye,  which  we  call  the  pupil, 
under  all  its  different  dimensions,  retains  its  exact  circular  shape. 
This  is  a structure  extremely  artificial.  Let  an  artist  only  try  to 
execute  the  same ; he  will  find  that  his  threads  and  strings  must  bo 
disposed  with  great  consideration  and  contrivance,  to  make  a circl  e 
which  shall  continually  change  its  diameter,  yet  preserve  its  for  mi. 
This  is  done  in  the  eye  by  an  application  of  fibres,  i.  e.  of  strings 
similar,  in  their  position  and  action,  to  what  an  artist  would  aifid 
must  employ,  if  he  had  the  same  piece  of  workmanship  to  perfori  n. 

II.  The  second  difficulty  which  has  been  stated,  was  the  suiting* 
of  the  same  organ  to  the  perception  of  objects  that  lie  near  at  hand, 
within  a few  inches,  we  will  suppose,  of  the  eye,  and  of  objects 
which  are  placed  at  a considerable  distance  from  it,  that,  for  exam- 
ple, of  as  many  furlongs  (I  speak  in  both  cases  of  the  distance  at 
which  distinct  vision  can  be  exercised.)  Now  this,  according  to  the 
principles  of  optics,  that  is,  according  to  the  laws  by  which  the  trans- 
mission of  light  is  regulated  (and  these  laws  are  fixed)  could  not  be 
done  without  the  organ  itself  undergoing  an  alteration,  and  receiving 
an  adjustment,  that  might  correspond  with  the  exigency  of  the  case, 
that  is  to  say,  with  the  different  inclination  to  one  another  under 
which  the  rays  of  light  reached  it.  Rays  issuing  from  points  placed 
at  a small  distance  from  the  eye,  and  which  consequently  must  enter 
the  eye  in  a spreading  or  diverging  order,  cannot,  by  the  same  opti- 
cal instrument  in  the  same  state,  be  brought  to  a point,  i.  e.  be  made 
to  form  an  image,  in  the  same  place  with  rays  proceeding  from  ob- 
jects situated  at  a much  greater  distance,  and  which  rays  arrive  at 
the  eye  in  directions  nearly  (and  physically  speaking)  parallel.  It 
requires  a rounder  lens  to  do  it.  The  point  of  concourse  behind  the 
lens  must  fall  critically  upon  the  retina,  or  the  vision  is  confused ; 
yet,  other  things  remaining  the  same,  this  point,  by  the  immutable 
properties  of  light,  is  carried  farther  back  when  the  rays  proceed 
from  a near  object,  than  when  they  are  sent  from  one  that  is  remote. 
A person  who  was  using  an  optical  instrument  would  manage  this 
matter  by  changing,  as  the  occasion  required,  his  lens  or  his  teles- 
cope ; or  by  adjusting  the  distance  of  his  glasses  with  his  hand  or 
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his  screw : but  how  is  this  to  be  managed  in  the  eye  ? What  the  al- 
teration was,  or  in  what  part  of  the  eye  it  took  place,  or  by  what 
means  it  was  effected  (for  if  the  known  laws  which  govern  the  re- 
fraction of  light  be  maintained,  some  alteration  in  the  state  of  the 
organ  there  must  be)  had  long  formed  a subject  of  inquiry  and  con- 
jecture. The  change,  though  sufficient  for  the  purpose,  is  so  minute 
as  to  elude  ordinary  observation.  Some  very  late  discoveries,  de- 
duced from  a laborious  and  most  accurate  inspection  of  the  structure 
and  operation  of  the  organ,  seem  at  length  to  have  ascertained  the 
mechanical  alteration  which  the  parts  of  the  eye  undergo.  It  is 
found,  that  by  the  action  of  certain  muscles,  called  the  straight  mus- 
cles, and  which  action  is  the  most  advantageous  that  could  be  ima- 
gined for  the  purpose — it  is  found,  I say,  that  whenever  the  eye  is 
directed  to  a near  object,  three  changes  are  produced  in  it  at  the 
same  time,  all  severally  contributing  to  the  adjustment  required. 
The  cornea,  or  outermost  coat  of  the  eye,  is  rendered  more  round 
and  prominent : the  crystalline  lens  underneath  is  pushed  forward ; 
and  the  axis  of  vision,  as  the  depth  of  the  eye  is  called,  is  elongated. 
These  changes  in  the  eye  vary  its  power  over  the  rays  of  light  in 
such  a manner  and  degree  as  to  produce  exactly  the  effect  which  is 
wanted,  viz.  the  formation  of  an  image  upon  the  retina , whether  the 
rays  come  to  the  eye  in  a state  of  divergency,  which  is  the  case  when 
the  object  is  near  to  the  eye,  or  come  parallel  to  one  another,  which 
is  the  case  when  the  object  is  placed  at  a distance.  Can  any  thing 
be  more  decisive  of  contrivance  than  this  is  ? The  most  secret  laws 
of  optics  must  have  been  known  to  the  author  of  a structure  endowed 
with  such  a capacity  of  change.  It  is  as  though  an  optician,  when 
he  had  a nearer  object  to  view,  should  rectify  his  instrument  by  put- 
ting in  another  glass,  at  the  same  time  drawing  out  also  his  tube  to 
a different  length. 

Observe  a new-born  child  first  lifting  up  its  eyelids.  What  does 
the  opening  of  the  curtain  discover  ? The  anterior  part  of  two  pellu- 
cid globes,  which,  when  they  come  to  be  examined,  are  found  to  be 
constructed  upon  strict  optical  principles ; the  self-same  principles 
upon  which  we  ourselves  construct  optical  instruments.  We  find 
them  perfect  for  the  purpose  of  forming  an  image  by  refraction  ; 
composed  of  parts  executing  different  offices : one  part  having  ful- 
filled its  office  upon  the  pencil  of  light,  delivering  it  over  to  the  ac- 
tion of  another  part ; that  to  a third,  and  so  onward  : the  progressive 
action  depending  for  its  success  upon  the  nicest  and  minutest  adjust- 
ment of  the  parts  concerned : yet  these  parts  so  in  fact  adjusted,  as 
to  produce,  not  by  a simple  action  or  effect,  but  by  a combination  of 
actions  and  effects,  the  result  which  is  ultimately  wanted.  And  for- 
asmuch as  this  organ  would  have  to  operate  under  different  circum- 
stances, with  strong  degrees  of  light  and  with  weak  degrees,  upon 
near  objects  and  upon  remote  ones,  and  these  differences  demanded, 
according  to  the  laws  by  which  the  transmission  of  light  is  regulated, 
a corresponding  diversity  of  structure ; that  the  aperture,  for  exam- 
ple, through  which  the  light  passes,  should  be  larger  or  less ; the 
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lenses  rounder  or  flatter,  or  that  their  distance  from  the  tablet,  upon  ^ 
which  the  picture  is  delineated,  should  be  shortened  or  lengthened  ; ] 

this  I say,  being  the  case  and  the  difficulty  to  which  the  eye  was  to  be  1 a 
adapted,  we  find  its  several  parts  capable  of  being  occasionally  chang- 
ed, and  a most  artificial  apparatus  provided  to  produce  that  change. 
This  is  far  beyond  the  common  regulator  of  a watch,  which  requires  |e 
the  touch  of  a foreign  hand  to  set  it : but  it  is  not  altogether  unlike  j ,11( 
Harrison’s  contrivance  for  making  a watch  regulate  itself,  by  insert- 
ing  within  it  a machinery,  which  by  the  artful  use  of  the  different  iy( 
expansion  of  metals,  preserves  the  equability  of  the  motion  under  all 
the  various  temperatures  of  heat  and  cold  in  which  the  instrument 
may  happen  to  be  placed.  The  ingenuity  of  this  last  contrivance 
has  been  justly  praised.  Shall,  therefore,  a structure  which  differs 
from  it  chiefly  by  surpassing  it,  be  accounted  no  contrivance  at  all  ? 
or,  if  it  be  a contrivance,  that  it  is  without  a contriver  ? 

But  this,  though  much,  is  not  the  whole : by  different  species  of 
animals  the  faculty  we  are  describing  is  possessed,  in  degrees  suited 
to  the  different  range  of  vision  which  their  mode  of  life,  and  of  pro- 
curing their  food,  requires.  Birds , for  instance,  in  general  procure 
their  food  by  means  of  their  beak ; and,  the  distance  between  the 
eye  and  the  point  of  the  beak  being  small,  it  becomes  necessary  that 
they  should  have  the  power  of  seeing  very  near  objects  distinctly. 

On  the  other  hand,  from  being  often  elevated  much  above  the 
ground,  living  in  the  air,  and  moving  through  it  with  great  velocity, 
they  require  for  their  safety,  as  well  as  for  assisting  them  in  descry- 
ing their  prey,  a power  of  seeing  at  a great  distance ; a power  of 
which,  in  birds  of  rapine,  surprising  examples  are  given.  The  fact 
accordingly  is,  that  two  peculiarities  are  found  in  the  eyes  of  birds, 
both  tending  to  facilitate  the  change  upon  which  the  adjustment  of 
the  eye  to  different  distances  depends.  The  one  is  a bony,  yet,  in 
most  species,  a flexible  rim  or  hoop,  surrounding  the  broadest  part 
of  the  eye ; which,  confining  the  action  of  the  muscles  to  that  part, 
increases  the  effect  of  their  lateral  pressure  upon  the  orb,  by  which 
pressure  its  axis  is  elongated  for  the  purpose  of  looking  at  very  near 
objects.  The  other  is  an  additional  muscle,  called  the  marsupium,  to 
draw,  on  occasion,  the  crystalline  lens  back,  and  to  fit  the  same  eye 
for  the  viewing  of  very  distant  objects.  By  these  means,  the  eyes 
of  birds  can  pass  from  one  extreme  to  another  of  their  scale  of  ad- 
justment, with  more  ease  and  readiness  than  the  eyes  of  other  ani- 
mals. 

The  eyes  of fishes  also,  compared  with  those  of  terrestrial  animals, 
exhibit  certain  distinctions  of  structure,  adapted  to  their  state  and 
element.  We  have  already  observed  upon  the  figure  of  the  crystal- 
line compensating  by  its  roundness  the  density  of  the  medium 
through  which  their  light  passes.  To  which  we  have  to  add,  that  the 
eyes  of  fish,  in  their  natural  and  indolent  state,  appear  to  be  adjust- 
ed to  near  objects,  in  this  respect  differing  from  the  human  eye,  as 
well  as  those  of  quadrupeds  and  birds.  The  ordinary  shape  of  the 
fish’s  eye  being  in  a much  higher  degree  convex  than  that  of  land 
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animals,  a corresponding  difference  attends  its  muscular  conforma- 
tion, viz.  that  it  is  throughout  calculated  for  flattening  the  eye. 

The  iris  also  in  the  eyes  of  fish  does  not  admit  of  contraction.  This 
is  a great  difference,  of  which  the  probable  reason  is,  that  the  dimin- 
ished light  in  water  is  never  too  strong  for  the  retina. 

In  the  eel , which  has  to  work  its  head  through  sand  and  gravel, 
the  roughest  and  harshest  substances,  there  is  placed  before  the  eye, 
and  at  some  distance  from  it,  a transparent,  horny,  convex  case  or 
covering,  which,  without  obstructing  the  sight,  defends  the  organ. 
To  such  an  animal,  could  any  thing  be  more  wanted  or  more  useful  ? 

Thus,  in  comparing  the  eyes  of  different  kinds  of  animals,  we  see 
in  their  resemblances  and  distinctions,  one  general  plan  laid  down, 
and  that  plan  varied  with  the  varying  exigences  to  which  it  is  to  be 
applied. 

There  is  one  property  however  common,  I believe,  to  all  eyes,  at 
least  to  all  which  have  been  examined,*  namely,  that  the  optic  nerve 
enters  the  bottom  of  the  eye,  not  in  the  centre,  or  middle,  but  a lit- 
tle on  one  side : not  in  the  point  where  the  axis  of  the  eye  meets  the 
retina,  but  between  that  point  and  the  nose.  The  difference  which 
this  makes  is,  that  no  part  of  an  object  is  unperceived  by  both  eyes 
at  the  same  time. 

In  considering  vision  as  achieved  by  the  means  of  an  image  formed 
at  the  bottom  of  the  eye,  we  can  never  reflect  without  wonder  upon 
the  smallness,  yet  correctness,  of  the  picture,  the  subtilty  of  the 
touch,  the  fineness  of  the  lines.  A landscape  of  five  or  six  square 
leagues  is  brought  into  a space  of  half  an  inch  diameter ; yet  the 
multitude  of  objects  which  it  contains,  are  all  preserved,  are  all  dis- 
criminated in  their  magnitudes,  positions,  figures,  colours.  The 
prospect  from  Hampstead-hill  is  compressed  into  the  compass  of  a 
sixpence,  yet  circumstantially  represented.  A stage  coach,  travelling 
at  its  ordinary  speed  for  half  an  hour,  passes,  in  the  eye,  over  one 
twelfth  of  an  inch,  yet  is  this  change  of  place  in  the  image  distinctly 
perceived  throughout  its  whole  progress ; for  it  is  only  by  means  of 
that  perception  that  the  motion  of  the  coach  itself  is  made  sensible 
to  the  eye.  If  any  thing  can  abate  our  admiration  of  the  smallness 
of  the  visual  tablet  compared  with  the  extent  of  vision,  it  is  a reflec- 
tion which  the  view  of  nature  leads  us  every  hour  to  make,  viz.  that, 
in  the  hands  of  the  Creator,  great  and  little  are  nothing. 

Sturmius  held,  that  the  examination  of  the  eye  was  a cure  for 
atheism.  Besides  that  conformity  to  optical  principles  which  its 
internal  constitution  displays,  and  which  alone  amounts  to  a manifes- 
tation of  intelligence  having  been  exerted  in  the  structure ; besides 
this,  which  forms,  no  doubt,  the  leading  character  of  the  organ,  there 
is  to  be  seen,  in  every  thing  belonging  to  it  and  about  it,  an  extraor- 
dinary degree  of  care,  an  anxiety  for  its  preservation,  due,  if  we  may 
so  speak,  to  its  value  and  its  tenderness.  It  is  lodged  in  a strong, 
deep,  bony,  socket,  composed  by  the  junction  of  seven  different 

* The  eye  of  the  seal  or  sea-calf,  I understand,  is  an  exception.  Mem.  Acad. 
Paris,  1701,  p.  123. 
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bones,*  hollowed  out  at  their  edges.  In  some  few  species,  as  that  of 


the  coatimondi,-f-  the  orbit  is  not  bony  throughout ; but  whenever 
this  is  the  case,  the  upper,  which  is  the  deficient  part,  is  supplied  by 
a cartilaginous  ligament ; a substitution  which  shows  the  same  care. 
Within  this  socket  it  is  imbedded  in  fat,  of  all  animal  substances  the 
best  adapted  both  to  its  repose  and  motion.  It  is  sheltered  by  the 
eye-brows;  an  arch  of  hair,  which,  like  a thatched  penthouse,  pre- 
vents the  sweat  and  moisture  of  the  forehead  from  running  down 
into  it. 

But  it  is  still  better  protected  by  its  lid.  Of  the  superficial  parts 
of  the  animal  frame,  I know  none  which,  in  its  office  and  structure, 
is  more  deserving  of  attention  than  the  eyelid.  It  defends  the  eye ; 
it  wipes  it ; it  closes  it  in  sleep.  Are  there,  in  any  work  of  art  what- 
ever, purposes  more  evident  than  those  which  this  organ  fulfils  ? or 
an  apparatus  for  executing  those  purposes  more  intelligible,  more 
appropriate,  or  more  mechanical  ? If  it  be  overlooked  by  the  observer 
of  nature,  it  can  only  be  because  it  is  obvious  and  familiar.  This  is 
a tendency  to  be  guarded  against.  We  pass  by  the  plainest  instan- 
ces, whilst  we  are  exploring  those  which  are  rare  and  curious ; by 
which  conduct  of  the  understanding,  we  sometimes  neglect  the 
strongest  observations,  being  taken  up  with  others,  which,  though 
more  recondite  and  scientific,  are,  as  solid  arguments,  entitled  to 
much  less  consideration. 

In  order  to  keep  the  eye  moist  and  clean  (which  qualities  are  ne- 
cessary to  its  brightness  and  its  use)  a wash  is  constantly  supplied  by 
a secretion  for  the  purpose ; and  the  superfluous  brine  is  conveyed 
to  the  nose  through  a perforation  in  the  bone  as  large  as  a goose-quill. 
When  once  the  fluid  has  entered  the  nose,  it  spreads  itself  upon  the 
inside  of  the  nostril,  and  is  evaporated  by  the  current  of  warm  air, 
which,  in  the  course  of  respiration,  is  continually  passing  over  it. 
Can  any  pipe  or  outlet,  for  carrying  off  the  waste  liquor  from  a die- 
house  or  a distillery,  be  more  mechanical  than  this  is  ? It  is  easily 
perceived,  that  the  eye  must  want  moisture : but  could  the  want  of 
the  eye  generate  the  gland  which  produces  the  tear,  or  bore  the  hole 
by  which  it  is  discharged — a hole  through  a bone? 

It  is  observable,  that  this  provision  is  not  found  in  fish — the  ele- 
ment in  which  they  live  supplying  a constant  lotion  to  the  eye. 

It  were,  however,  injustice  to  dismiss  the  eye  as  a piece  of  mecha- 
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nism,  without  noticing  that  most  exquisite  of  all  contrivances,  the 


nictitating  membrane , which  is  found  in  the  eyes  of  birds  and  of 
many  quadrupeds.  Its  use  is  to  sweep  the  eye,  which  it  does  in  an 
instant ; to  spread  over  it  the  lachrymal  humour ; to  defend  it  also 
from  sudden  injuries;  yet  not  totally,  when  drawn  upon  the  pupil, 
to  shut  out  the  light.  The  commodiousness  with  which  it  lies  folded 
up  in  the  upper  corner  of  the  eye,  ready  for  use  and  action,  and  the 
quickness  with  which  it  executes  its  purpose,  are  properties  known 
and  obvious  to  every  observer;  but  what  is  equally  admirably, 
though  not  quite  so  obvious,  is  the  combination  of  two  kinds  of  sub- 


*j*  Mem.  It.  Ac.  Paris,  p.  117. 


* Heister,  sect.  89. 
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stance,  muscular  and  elastic,  and  of  two  different  kinds  of  action,  by 
which  the  motion  of  this  membrane  is  performed.  It  is  not,  as  in 
ordinary  cases,  by  the  action  of  two  antagonist  muscles,  one  pulling 
forward  and  the  other  backward,  that  a reciprocal  change  is  effected ; 
but  it  is  thus : The  membrane  itself  is  an  elastic  substance,  capable 
of  being  drawn  out  by  force  like  a piece  of  elastic  gum,  and  by  its 
own  elasticity  returning,  when  the  force  is  removed,  to  its  former 
position.  Such  being  its  nature,  in  order  to  fit  it  up  for  its  office,  it 
is  connected  by  a tendon  or  thread  with  a muscle  in  the  back  part 
of  the  eye : this  tendon  or  thread,  though  strong,  is  so  fine,  as  not  to 
obstruct  the  sight,  even  when  it  passes  across  it ; and  the  muscle  it- 
self, being  placed  in  the  back  part  of  the  eye,  derives  from  its  situa- 
tion the  advantage,  not  only  of  being  secure,  but  of  being  out  of  the 
way ; which  it  would  hardly  have  been  in  any  position  that  could  be 
assigned  to  it  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  orb,  where  its  function  lies. 
When  the  muscle  behind  the  eye  contracts,  the  membrane,  by  means 
of  the  communicating  thread,  is  instantly  drawn  over  the  fore-part 
of  it.  When  the  muscular  contraction  (which  is  a positive,  and, 
most  probably,  a voluntary  effort)  ceases  to  be  exerted,  the  elasticity 
alone  of  the  membrane  brings  it  back  again  to  its  position.*  Does 
not  this,  if  any  thing  can  do  it,  bespeak  an  artist,  master  of  his  work, 
acquainted  with  his  materials  ? c<  Of  a thousand  other  things,1’  say 
the  French  Academicians  44  we  perceive  not  the  contrivance,  because 
we  understand  them  only  by  the  effects,  of  which  we  know  not  the 
causes : but  we  here  treat  of  a machine,  all  the  parts  whereof  are 
visible ; and  which  need  only  be  looked  upon,  to  discover  the  reason 
of  its  motion  and  action.”*f- 

In  the  configuration  of  the  muscle  which,  though  placed  behind 
the  eye,  draws  the  nictitating  membrane  over  the  eye,  there  is,  what 
the  authors,  just  now  quoted,  deservedly  call  a marvellous  mecha- 
nism. I suppose  this  structure  to  be  found  in  other  animals ; but, 
in  the  memoirs  from  which  this  account  is  taken,  it  is  anatomically 
demonstrated  only  in  the  cassowary.  The  muscle  is  passed  through 
a loop  formed  by  another  muscle ; and  is  there  inflected,  as  if  it  were 
round  a pulley.  This  is  a peculiarity ; and  observe  the  advantage 
of  it.  A single  muscle  with  a straight  tendon,  which  is  the  common 
muscular  form,  would  have  been  sufficient,  if  it  had  had  power  to 
draw  far  enough.  But  the  contraction,  necessary  to  draw  the  mem- 
brane over  the  whole  eye,  required  a longer  muscle  than  could  lie 
straight  at  the  bottom  of  the  eye.  Therefore,  in  order  to  have  a 
greater  length  in  a less  compass,  the  cord  of  the  main  muscle  makes 
an  angle.  This,  so  far,  answers  the  end ; but  still  farther,  it  makes 
an  angle,  not  round  a fixed  pivot,  but  round  a loop  formed  by  ano- 
ther muscle,  which  second  muscle,  whenever  it  contracts,  of  course 
twitches  the  first  muscle  at  the  point  of  inflection,  and  thereby  as- 
sists the  action  designed  by  both. 

* Phil.  Trans.  1796. 

•f  Memoirs  for  a Natural  History  of  Animals,  by  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences 
at  Paris,  done  into  English,  by  order  of  the  Royal  Society,  1701,  p.  249. 
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One  question  may  possibly  have  dwelt  in  the  reader's  mind  during 
the  perusal  of  these  observations,  namely,  Why  should  not  the  Deity 
have  given  to  the  animal  the  faculty  of  vision  at  once  ? Why  this 
circuitous  perception ; the  ministry  of  so  many  means ; an  element 
provided  for  the  purpose ; reflected  from  opaque  substances,  refract 
ed  through  transparent  ones ; and  both  according  to  precise  laws ; 
then,  a complex  organ,  an  intricate  and  artificial  apparatus,  in  order, 
by  the  operation  of  this  element,  and  in  conformity  with  the  restric- 
tions of  these  laws,  to  produce  an  image  upon  a membrane  commu- 
nicating with  the  brain  ? Wherefore  all  this  ? Why  make  the  diffi- 
culty in  order  to  surmount  it  ? If  to  perceive  objects  by  some  other 
mode  than  that  of  touch,  or  objects  which  lay  out  of  the  reach  of 
that  sense,  were  the  thing  proposed ; could  not  a simple  volition  of 
the  Creator  have  communicated  the  capacity  ? Why  resort  to  con- 
trivance, where  power  is  omnipotent  ? Contrivance,  by  its  very  def- 
inition and  nature,  is  the  refuge  of  imperfection.  To  have  recourse 
to  expedients,  implies  difficulty,  impediment,  restraint,  defect  of 
power.  This  question  belongs  to  the  other  senses,  as  well  as  to 
sight ; to  the  general  functions  of  animal  life,  as  nutrition,  secretion, 
respiration ; to  the  economy  of  vegetables ; and  indeed  to  almost  all 
the  operations  of  nature.  The  question,  therefore,  is  of  very  wide 
extent ; and  amongst  other  answers  which  may  be  given  to  it,  besides 
reasons  of  which  probably  we  are  ignorant,  one  answer  is  this : It  is 
only  by  the  display  of  contrivance,  that  the  existence,  the  agency, 
the  wisdom,  of  the  Deity,  could  be  testified  to  his  rational  creatures. 
This  is  the  scale  by  which  we  ascend  to  all  the  knowledge  of  our 
Creator  which  we  possess,  so  far  as  it  depends  upon  the  phenomena, 
or  the  works  of  nature.  Take  away  this,  and  you  take  away  from 
us  every  subject  of  observation,  and  ground  of  reasoning ; I mean,  as 
our  rational  faculties  are  formed  at  present.  Whatever  is  done, 
God  could  have  done  without  the  intervention  of  instruments  or 
means  : but  it  is  in  the  construction  of  instruments,  in  the  choice  and 
adaptation  of  means,  that  a creative  intelligence  is  seen.  It  is  this 
which  constitutes  the  order  and  beauty  of  the  universe.  God,  there- 
fore, has  been  pleased  to  prescribe  limits  to  his  own  power,  and  to 
work  his  ends  within  those  limits.  The  general  laws  of  matter  have 
perhaps  the  nature  of  these  limits ; its  inertia,  its  reaction ; the  laws 
which  govern  the  communication  of  motion,  the  refraction  and  re- 
flection of  light,  the  constitution  of  fluids  non-elastic  and  elastic,  the 
transmission  of  sound  through  the  latter ; the  laws  of  magnetism,  of 
electricity : and  probably  others,  yet  undiscovered.  These  are  gen- 
eral laws ; and  when  a particular  purpose  is  to  be  effected,  it  is  not 
by  making  a new  law,  nor  by  the  suspension  of  the  old  ones,  nor  by 
making  them  wind,  and  bend,  and  yield  to  the  occasion  (for  nature 
with  great  steadiness  adheres  to  and  supports  them ;)  but  it  is,  as 
we  have  seen  in  the  eye,  by  the  interposition  of  an  apparatus,  cor- 
responding with  these  laws,  and  suited  to  the  exigency  which  results 
from  them,  that  the  purpose  is  at  length  attained.  As  we  have  said, 
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therefore,  God  prescribes  limits  to  his  power,  that  he  may  let  in  the 
exercise,  and  thereby  exhibit  demonstrations  of  his  wisdom.  For 
then,  i.  e.  such  laws  and  imitations  being  laid  down,  it  is  as  though 
one  Being  should  have  fixed  certain  rules  ; and,  if  we  may  so  speak, 
provided  certain  materials  ; and,  afterward,  have  committed  to  ano- 
ther Being,  out  of  these  materials,  and  in  subordination  to  these 
rules,  the  task  of  drawing  forth  a creation ; a supposition  which  evi- 
dently leaves  room,  and  induces  indeed  a necessity,  for  contrivance. 
Nay,  there  may  be  many  such  agents,  and  many  ranks  of  these.  We 
do  not  advance  this  as  a doctrine  either  of  philosophy  or  of  religion  ; 
but  we  say  that  the  subject  may  safely  be  represented  under  this 
view ; because  the  Deity,  acting  himself  by  general  laws,  will  have 
the  same  consequences  upon  our  reasoning,  as  if  he  had  prescribed 
these  laws  to  another.  It  has  been  said,  that  the  problem  of  crea- 
tion was,  “ attraction  and  matter  being  given,  to  make  a world  out 
of  them  and,  as  above  explained,  this  statement  perhaps  does  not 
convey  a false  idea. 


We  have  made  choice  of  the  eye  as  an  instance  upon  which  to  rest 
the  argument  of  this  chapter.  Some  single  example  was  to  be  pro- 
posed : and  the  eye  offered  itself  under  the  advantage  of  admitting 
of  a strict  comparison  with  optical  instruments.  The  ear,  it  is  pro- 
bable, is  no  less  artificially  and  mechanically  adapted  to  its  office, 
than  the  eye.  But  we  know  less  about  it : we  do  not  so  well  under- 
stand the  action,  the  use,  or  the  mutual  dependency,  of  its  internal 
parts.  Its  general  form,  however,  both  external  and  internal,  is  suf- 
ficient to  show  that  it  is  an  instrument  adapted  to  the  reception  of 
sound ; that  is  to  say,  already  knowing  that  sound  consists  in  pulses 
of  the  air,  we  perceive,  in  the  structure  of  the  ear,  a suitableness  to 
receive  impressions  from  this  species  of  actions,  and  to  propagate 
these  impressions  to  the  brain.  For  of  what  does  this  structure  con- 
sist ? An  external  ear  (the  concha)  calculated,  like  an  ear  trumpet, 
to  catch  and  collect  the  pulses  of  which  we  have  spoken;  in  large 
quadrupeds,  turning  to  the  sound,  and  possessing  a configuration,  as 
well  as  motion,  evidently  fitted  for  the  office:  of  a tube  which  leads 
into  the  head,  lying  at  the  root  of  this  outward  ear,  the  folds  and  si- 
nuses thereof  tending  and  conducting  the  air  towards  it:  of  a thin 
membrane,  like  the  pelt  of  a drum,  stretched  across  this  passage  upon 
a bony  rim ; of  a chain  of  moveable,  and  infinitely  curious,  bones, 
forming  a communication,  and  the  only  communication  that  can  be 
observed,  between  the  membrane  last  mentioned  and  the  interior 
channels  and  recesses  of  the  skull : of  cavities,  similar  in  shape  and 
form  to  wind  instruments  of  music,  being  spiral  or  portions  of  cir- 
cles: of  the  eustachian  tube,  like  the  hole  in  a drum,  to  let  the  air 
pass  freely  into  and  out  of  the  barrel  of  the  ear,  as  the  covering 
membrane  vibrates,  or  as  the  temperature  may  be  altered  : the 
whole  labyrinth  hewn  out  of  a rock ; that  is,  wrought  into  the  sub- 
stance of  the  hardest  bone  of  the  body.  This  assemblage  of  con- 
vol.  ix.  c 
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nected  parts  constitutes  together  an  apparatus,  plainly  enough  rela- 
tive to  the  transmission  of  sound,  or  of  the  impulses  received  from 
sound,  and  only  to  be  lamented  in  not  being  better  understood. 

The  communication  within,  formed  by  the  small  bones  of  the  ear, 
is,  to  look  upon,  more  like  what  we  are  accustomed  to  call  machinery, 
than  any  thing  I am  acquainted  with  in  animal  bodies.  It  seems 
evidently  designed  to  continue  towards  the  sensorium  the  tremulous 
motions  which  are  excited  in  the  membrane  of  the  tympanum,  or 
what  is  better  known  by  the  name  of  the  “ drum  of  the  ear.”  The 
compages  of  bones  consists  of  four,  which  are  so  disposed,  and  so 
hinge  upon  one  another,  as  that  if  the  membrane,  the  drum  of  the 
ear,  vibrate,  all  the  four  are  put  in  motion  together ; and,  by  the  re- 
sult of  their  action,  work  the  base  of  that  which  is  the  last  in  the 
series,  upon  an  aperture  which  it  closes,  and  upon  which  it  plays, 
and  which  aperture  opens  into  the  tortuous  canals  that  lead  to  the 
brain.  This  last  bone  of  the  four  is  called  the  stapes.  The  office  of 
the  drum  of  the  ear  is  to  spread  out  an  extended  surface,  capable  of 
receiving  the  impressions  of  sound,  and  of  being  put  by  them  into  a 
state  of  vibration.  The  office  of  the  stapes  is  to  repeat  these  vibra- 
tions. It  is  a repeating  frigate,  stationed  more  within  the  line.  From 
which  account  of  its  action  may  be  understood,  how  the  sensation  of 
sound  will  be  excited,  by  any  thing  which  communicates  a vibratory 
motion  to  the  stapes,  though  not,  as  in  all  ordinary  cases,  through 
the  intervention  of  the  membrana  tympani.  This  is  done  by  solid 
bodies  applied  to  the  bones  of  the  skull,  as  by  a metal  bar  holden  at 
one  end  between  the  teeth,  and  touching  at  the  other  end  a tremu- 
lous body.  It  likewise  appears  to  be  done,  in  a considerable  degree, 
by  the  air  itself,  even  when  this  membrane,  the  drum  of  the  ear,  is 
greatly  damaged.  Either  in  the  natural  or  preternatural  state  of 
the  organ,  the  use  of  the  chain  of  bones  is  to  propagate  the  impulse 
in  a direction  towards  the  brain,  and  to  propagate  it  with  the  advan- 
tage of  a lever ; which  advantage  consists  in  increasing  the  force  and 
strength  of  the  vibration,  and  at  the  same  time  diminishing  the 
space  through  which  it  oscillates ; both  of  which  changes  may  aug- 
ment or  facilitate  the  still  deeper  action  of  the  auditory  nerves. 

The  benefit  of  the  eustachian  tube  to  the  organ,  may  be  made  out 
upon  known  pneumatic  principles.  Behind  the  drum  of  the  ear  is  a 
second  cavity,  or  barrel,  called  the  tympanum.  The  eustachian  tube 
is  a slender  pipe,  but  sufficient  for  the  passage  of  air,  leading  from 
this  cavity  into  the  back  part  of  the  mouth.  Nowr,  it  would  not  have 
done  to  have  had  a vacuum  in  this  cavity ; for,  in  that  case,  the 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere  from  without  would  have  burst  the  mem- 
brane which  covered  it.  Nor  would  it  have  done  to  have  filled  the 
cavity  with  lymph  or  any  other  secretion ; which  would  necessarily 
have  obstructed,  both  the  vibration  of  the  membrane,  and  the  play  of 
the  small  bones.  Nor,  lastly,  would  it  have  done  to  have  occupied 
the  space  with  confined  air,  because  the  expansion  of  that  air  by 
heat,  or  its  contraction  by  cold,  would  have  distended  or  relaxed  the 
covering  membrane,  in  a degree  inconsistent  with  the  purpose  which 
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it  was  assigned  to  execute.  The  only  remaining  expedient,  and  that 
for  which  the  eustachian  tube  serves,  is  to  open  to  this  cavity  a com- 
munication with  the  external  air.  In  one  word  ; it  exactly  answers 
the  purpose  of  the  hole  in  a drum. 

The  membrana  tympani  itself,  likewise,  deserves  all  the  examina- 
tion which  can  be  made  of  it.  It  is  not  found  in  the  ears  of  fish  ; 
which  furnishes  an  additional  proof  of  what  indeed  is  indicated  by 
j every  thing  about  it,  that  it  is  appropriated  to  the  action  of  air,  or 
of  an  elastic  medium.  It  bears  an  obvious  resemblance  to  the  pelt 
or  head  of  a drum,  from  which  it  takes  its  name.  It  resembles  also 
a drum  head  in  this  principal  property,  that ‘its  use  depends  upon 
its  tension.  Tension  is  the  state  essential  to  it.  Now  we  know 
that,  in  a drum,  the  pelt  is  carried  over  a hoop,  and  braced  as  occa- 
sion requires,  by  the  means  of  strings  attached  to  its  circumference. 
In  the  membrane  of  the  ear,  the  same  purpose  is  provided  for,  more 
simply,  but  not  less  mechanically,  nor  less  successfully,  by  a differ- 
ent expedient,  viz.  by  the  end  of  a bone  (the  handle  of  the  malleus) 
pressing  upon  its  centre.  It  is  only  in  very  large  animals  that  the 
texture  of  this  membrane  can  be  discerned.  In  the  Philosophical 
Transactions  for  the  year  1800  (vol.  i.)  Mr.  Everard  Home  has  given 
some  curious  observations  upon  the  ear,  and  the  drum  of  the  ear  of 
an  elephant . He  discovered  in  it,  what  he  calls  a radiated  muscle, 
that  is,  straight  muscular  fibres,  passing  along  the  membrane  from 
the  circumference  to  the  centre ; from  the  bony  rim  which  surrounds 
it  towards  the  handle  of  the  malleus  to  which  the  central  part  is  at- 
tached. This  muscle  he  supposes  to  be  designed  to  bring  the  mem- 
brane into  unison  with  different  sounds ; but  then  he  also  discovered, 
that  this  muscle  itself  cannot  act,  unless  the  membrane  be  drawn  to 
a stretch,  and  kept  in  a due  state  of  tightness,  by  what  may  be  call- 
ed a foreign  force,  viz.  the  action  of  the  muscles  of  the  malleus. 
Supposing  his  explanation  of  the  use  of  the  parts  to  be  just,  our  au- 
thor is  well  founded  in  the  reflection  which  he  makes  upon  it : “ that 
this  mode  of  adapting  the  ear  to  different  sounds,  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  applications  of  muscles  in  the  body  ; the  mechanism  is  so 
; simple , and  the  variety  of  effects  so  great . 

In  another  volume  of  the  Transactions  above  referred  to,  and  of 
the  same  year,  two  most  curious  cases  are  related,  of  persons  who  re- 
tained the  sense  of  hearing,  not  in  a perfect,  but  in  a very  consider- 
able degree,  notwithstanding  the  almost  total  loss  of  the  membrane 
we  have  been  describing.  In  one  of  these  cases,  the  use  here  assigned 
to  that  membrane,  of  modifying  the  impressions  of  sound  by  change 
of  tension,  was  attempted  to  be  supplied  by  straining  the  muscles  of 
the  outward  ear.  “ The  external  ear,”  we  are  told,  “ had  acquired 
a distinct  motion  upward  and  backward,  which  was  observable  when- 
ever the  patient  listened  to  any  thing  which  he  did  not  distinctly 
hear ; when  he  was  addressed  in  a whisper,  the  ear  was  seen  imme- 
diately to  move ; when  the  tone  of  voice  was  louder,  it  then  remained 
altogether  motionless.” 

It  appears  probable,  from  both  these  cases,  that  a collateral,  if  not 
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principal,  use  of  the  membrane,  is  to  cover  and  protect  the  barrel  of 
the  ear  which  lies  behind  it.  Both  the  patients  suffered  from  cold  : 
one,  “ a great  increase  of  deafness  from  catching  cold the  other, 
“ very  considerable  pain  from  exposure  to  a stream  of  cold  air.'” 
Bad  effects  therefore  followed  from  this  cavity  being  left  open  to  the 
external  air  ; yet,  had  the  Author  of  nature  shut  it  up  by  any  other 
cover  than  what  was  capable,  by  its  texture,  of  receiving  vibrations 
from  sound,  and,  by  its  connexion  with  the  interior  parts,  of  trans- 
mitting those  vibrations  to  the  brain,  the  use  of  the  organ,  so  far  as 
we  can  judge,  must  have  been  entirely  obstructed. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

ON  THE  SUCCESSION  OF  PLANTS  AND  ANIMALS. 

The  generation  of  the  animal  no  more  accounts  for  the  contrivance 
of  the  eye  or  ear,  than  upon  the  supposition  stated  in  a preceding 
chapter,  the  production  of  a watch,  by  the  motion  and  mechanism  of 
a former  watch,  would  account  for  the  skill  and  intention  evidenced 
in  the  watch,  so  produced ; than  it  would  account  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  wheels,  the  catching  of  their  teeth,  the  relation  of  the 
several  parts  of  the  works  to  one  another,  and  to  their  common  end  ; 
for  the  suitableness  of  their  forms  and  places  to  their  offices,  for  their 
connexion,  their  operation,  and  the  useful  result  of  that  operation. 
I do  insist  most  strenuously  upon  the  correctness  of  this  comparison ; 
that  it  holds  as  to  every  mode  of  specific  propagation ; and  that 
whatever  was  true  of  the  watch,  under  the  hypothesis  above  men- 
tioned, is  true  of  plants  and  animals. 

I.  To  begin  with  the  fructification  of  plants.  Can  it  be  doubted 
but  that  the  seed  contains  a particular  organization?  Whether  a la- 
tent plantule  with  the  means  of  temporary  nutrition,  or  whatever  else 
it  be,  it  encloses  an  organization  suited  to  the  germination  of  a new 
plant.  Has  the  plant  which  produced  the  seed  any  thing  more  to  do 
with  that  organization,  than  the  watch  would  have  had  to  do  with 
the  structure  of  the  watch  which  was  produced  in  their  course  of  its 
mechanical  movement  ? I mean,  Has  it  any  thing  at  all  to  do  with 
the  contrivance?  The  maker  and  contriver  of  one  watch,  when  he 
inserted  within  it  a mechanism  suited  to  the  production  of  another 
watch,  was,  in  truth,  the  maker  and  contriver  of  that  other  watch. 
All  the  properties  of  the  new  watch  were  to  be  referred  to  his  agen- 
cy ; the  design  manifested  in  it,  to  his  intention : the  art,  to  him  as 
the  artist:  the  collocation  of  each  part,  to  his  placing:  the  action, 
effect,  and  use,  to  his  counsel,  intelligence,  and  workmanship.  In 
producing  it  by  the  intervention  of  a former  watch,  he  was  only 
working  by  one  set  of  tools  instead  of  another.  So  it  is  with  the 
plant,  and  the  seed  produced  by  it.  Can  any  distinction  be  assign- 
ed between  the  two  cases ; between  the  producing  watch,  and  the 
producing  plant ; both  passive,  unconscious  substances;  both,  by 
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the  organization  which  was  given  to  them,  producing  their  like, 
without  understanding  or  design ; both,  that  is,  instruments  ? 

II.  From  plants  we  may  proceed  to  oviparous  animals : from 
seed  to  eggs.  Now  I say,  that  the  bird  has  the  same  concern  in  the 
formation  of  the  egg  which  she  lays,  as  the  plant  has  in  that  of  the 
seed  which  it  drops : and  no  other,  nor  greater.  The  internal  con- 
stitution of  the  egg  is  as  much  a secret  to  the  hen,  as  if  the  hen  were 
inanimate.  Her  will  cannot  alter  it,  or  change  a single  feather  of 
the  chick.  She  can  neither  foresee  nor  determine  of  which  sex  her 
brood  shall  be,  or  how  many  of  either : yet  the  thing  produced  shall 
be,  from  the  first,  very  different  in  its  make,  according  to  the  sex 
which  it  bears.  So  far,  therefore,  from  adapting  the  means,  she  is 
not  beforehand  apprised  of  the  effect.  If  there  be  concealed  within 
that  smooth  shell  a provision  and  a preparation  for  the  production 
and  nourishment  of  a new  animal,  they  are  not  of  her  providing  or 
preparing : if  there  be  contrivance,  it  is  none  of  hers.  Although, 
therefore,  there  be  the  difference  of  life  and  perceptivity  between 
the  animal  and  the  plant,  it  is  a difference  which  enters  not  into  the 
account.  It  is  a foreign  circumstance.  It  is  a difference  of  proper- 
ties not  employed.  The  animal  function  and  the  vegetable  function 
are  alike  destitute  of  any  design  which  can  operate  upon  the  form 
of  the  thing  produced.  The  plant  has  no  design  in  producing  the 
seed,  no  comprehension  of  the  nature  or  use  of  what  it  produces: 
the  bird  with  respect  to  its  egg,  is  not  above  the  plant  with  respect 
to  its  seed.  Neither  the  one  nor  the  other  bears  that  sort  of  relation 
to  what  proceeds  from  them,  which  a joiner  does  to  the  chair  which 
he  makes.  Now  a cause,  which  bears  this  relation  to  the  effect,  is 
what  we  want,  in  order  to  account  for  the  suitableness  of  means  to 
an  end,  the  fitness  and  fitting  of  one  thing  to  another ; and  this 
cause  the  parent  plant  or  animal  does  not  supply. 

It  is  farther  observable  concerning  the  propagation  of  plants  and 
animals,  that  the  apparatus  employed  exhibits  no  resemblance  to  the 
thing  produced;  in  this  respect  holding  an  analogy  with  instru- 
ments and  tools  of  art.  The  filaments,  antherae,  and  stigmata,  of 
flowers,  bear  no  more  resemblance  to  the  young  plant,  or  even  to  the 
seed,  which  is  formed  by  their  intervention,  than  a chisel  or  a plane 
does  to  a table  or  chair.  What  then  are  the  filaments,  antherae,  and 
stigmata,  of  plants,  but  instruments  strictly  so  called  ? 

III.  We  may  advance  from  animals  which  bring  forth  eggs,  to 
animals  which  bring  forth  their  young  alive ; and  of  this  latter  class, 
from  the  lowest  to  the  highest ; from  irrational  to  rational  life,  from 
brutes  to  the  human  species ; without  perceiving,  as  we  proceed, 
any  alteration  whatever  in  the  terms  of  the  comparison.  The  ra- 
tional animal  does  not  produce  its  offspring  with  more  certainty  or 
success  than  the  irrational  animal : a man  than  a quadruped,  a 
quadruped  than  a bird;  nor  (for  we  may  follow  the  gradation 
through  its  whole  scale)  a bird  than  a plant ; nor  a plant  than  a 
watch,  a piece  of  dead  mechanism,  would  do,  upon  the  supposition 
which  has  already  so  often  been  repeated.  Rationality,  therefore, 
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has  nothing  to  do  in  the  business.  If  an  account  must  be  given  of 
the  contrivance  which  we  observe ; if  it  be  demanded,  whence  arose 
either  the  contrivance  by  which  the  young  animal  is  produced,  or  the 
contrivance  manifested  in  the  young  animal  itself,  it  is  not  from  the 
reason  of  the  parent  that  any  such  account  can  be  drawn.  He  is 
the  cause  of  his  offspring,  in  the  same  sense  as  that  in  which  a gar- 
dener is  the  cause  of  the  tulip  which  grows  upon  his  parterre,  and 
in  no  other.  We  admire  the  flower;  we  examine  the  plant;  we 
perceive  the  conduciveness  of  many  of  its  parts  to  their  end  and  of- 
fice : we  observe  a provision  for  its  nourishment,  growth,  protec- 
tion, and  fecundity ; but  we  never  think  of  the  gardener  in  all  this. 
We  attribute  nothing  of  this  to  his  agency ; yet  it  may  still  be  true, 
that  without  the  gardener,  we  should  not  have  had  the  tulip : just 
so  it  is  with  the  succession  of  animals  even  of  the  highest  order. 
For  the  contrivance  discovered  in  the  structure  of  the  thing  produ- 
ced, we  want  a contriver.  The  parent  is  not  that  contriver.  His 
consciousness  decides  that  question.  He  is  in  total  ignorance  why 
that  which  is  produced  took  its  present  form  rather  than  any  other. 
It  is  for  him  only  to  be  astonished,  by  the  effect.  We  can  no  more 
look  therefore  to  the  intelligence  of  the  parent  animal  for  what  we 
are  in  search  of,  a cause  of  relation,  and  of  subserviency  of  parts  to 
their  use,  which  relation  and  subserviency  we  see  in  the  procreated 
body,  than  we  can  refer  the  internal  conformation  of  an  acorn  to  the 
intelligence  of  the  oak  from  which  it  dropped,  or  the  structure  of 
the  watch  to  the  intelligence  of  the  watch  which  produced  it ; there 
being  no  difference,  as  far  as  argument  is  concerned,  between  an  in- 
telligence which  is  not  exerted,  and  an  intelligence  which  does  not 
exist. 


CHAPTER  V. 

APPLICATION  OF  THE  ARGUMENT  CONTINUED. 

Everv  observation  which  was  made  in  our  first  chapter,  concerning 
the  watch,  may  be  repeated  with  strict  propriety,  concerning  the 
eye ; Concerning  animals ; concerning  plants ; concerning,  indeed, 
all  the  organized  parts  of  the  works  of  nature.  As, 

I.  When  we  are  inquiring  simply  after  the  existence  of  an  intelli- 
gent Creator,  imperfection,  inaccuracy,  liability  to  disorder,  occa- 
sional irregularities,  may  subsist  in  a considerable  degree,  without 
inducing  any  doubt  into  the  question  : just  as  a watch  may  frequent- 
ly go  wrong,  seldom  perhaps  exactly  right,  may  be  faulty  in  some 
parts,  defective  in  some,  without  the  smallest  ground  of  suspicion 
from  thence  arising  that  it  was  not  a watch  ; not  made  ; or  not  made 
for  the  purpose  ascribed  to  it.  When  faults  are  pointed  out,  and 
when  a question  is  started  concerning  the  skill  of  the  artist,  or  dex- 
terity with  which  the  work  is  executed,  then  indeed,  in  order  to  de- 
fend these  qualities  from  accusation,  we  must  be  able,  either  to  ex- 
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pose  some  intractableness  and  imperfection  in  the  materials,  or  point 
out  some  invincible  difficulty  in  the  execution,  into  which  imperfec- 
tion and  difficulty  the  matter  of  complaint  may  be  resolved  ; or,  if 
we  cannot  do  this,  we  must  adduce  such  specimens  of  consummate 
art  and  contrivance  proceeding  from  the  same  hand,  as  may  convince 
the  inquirer,  of  the  existence,  in  the  case  before  him,  of  impediments 
like  those  which  we  have  mentioned,  although,  what  from  the  na- 
ture of  the  case  is  very  likely  to  happen,  they  be  unknown  and  un- 
perceived by  him.  This  we  must  do  in  order  to  vindicate  the  art- 
ist’s skill,  or,  at  least,  the  perfection  of  it ; as  we  must  also  judge  of 
his  intention,  and  of  the  provisions  employed  in  fulfilling  that  inten- 
tion, not  from  an  instance  in  which  they  fail,  but  from  the  great 
plurality  of  instances  in  which  they  succeed.  But,  after  all,  these^ 
are  different  questions  from  the  question  of  the  artist’s  existence : 
or,  which  is  the  same,  whether  the  thing  before  us  be  a work  of  art 
or  not;  and  the  questions  ought  always  to  be  kept  separate  in  the 
mind.  So  likewise  it  is  in  the  works  of  nature.  Irregularities  and 
imperfections  are  of  little  or  no  weight  in  the  consideration,  when 
that  consideration  relates  simply  to  the  existence  of  a Creator. 
When  the  argument  respects  his  attributes,  they  are  of  weight ; but 
are  then  to  be  taken  in  conjunction  (the  attention  is  not  to  rest  upon 
them,  but  they  are  to  be  taken  in  conjunction)  with  the  unexcep- 
tionable evidences  which  we  possess,  of  skill,  power,  and  benevo- 
lence, displayed  in  other  instances ; which  evidences  may,  in  strength, 
number,  and  variety,  be  such,  and  may  so  overpower  apparent 
blemishes,  as  to  induce  us,  upon  the  most  reasonable  ground,  to  be- 
lieve, that  these  last  ought  to  be  referred  to  some  jcause^  thougb  we  / 
be  ignorant  of  itj  other  than  defect  of. knowledge  or  of  benevolence 
irf  tne  author. 

''TT.^Tfiere  may  be  also  parts  of  plants  and  animals,  as  there  were 
supposed  to  be  of  the  watch,  of  which,  in  some  instances,  the  opera- 
tion, in  others,  the  use,  is  unknown.  These  form  different  cases  ; 
for  the  operation  may  be  unknown,  yet  the  use  be  certain.  Thus  it 
is  with  the  lungs  of  animals.  It  does  not,  I think,  appear,  that  we 
are  acquainted  with  the  action  of  the  air  upon  the  blood,  or  in  what 
manner  that  action  is  communicated  by  the  lungs ; yet  we  find  that 
a very  short  suspension  of  their  office  destroys  the  life  of  the  animal. 

In  this  case,  therefore,  we  may  be  said  to  know  the  use,  nay  we  ex- 
perience the  necessity,  of  the  organ,  though  we  be  ignorant  of  its 
operation.  Nearly  the  same  thing  may  be  observed  of  what  is  called 
the  lymphatic  system.  We  suffer  grievous  inconveniences  from  its 
disorder,  without  being  informed  of  the  office  which  it  sustains  in 
the  economy  of  our  bodies.  There  may  possibly  also  be  some  few 
examples  of  the  second  class,  in  which  not  only  the  operation  is  un- 
known, but  in  which  experiments  may  seem  to  prove  that  the  part 
is  not  necessary ; or  may  leave  a doubt,  how  far  it  is  even  useful  to 
the  plant  or  animal  in  which  it  is  found.  This  is  said  to  be  the  case 
with  the  spleen ; which  has  been  extracted  from  dogs,  without  any 
sensible  injury  to  their  vital  functions.  Instances  of  the  former 
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kind,  namely,  in  which  we  cannot  explain  the  operation,  may  be  nu- 
merous ; for  they  will  be  so  in  proportion  to  our  ignorance.  They 
will  be  more  or  fewer  to  different  persons,  and  in  different  stages  of 
science.  Every  improvement  of  knowledge  diminishes  their  number. 
There  is  hardly  perhaps  a year  passes,  that  does  not,  in  the  works  of 
nature,  bring  some  operation,  or  some  mode  of  operation,  to  light, 
which  was  before  undiscovered — probably  unsuspected.  Instances 
of  the  second  kind,  namely,  where  the  part  appears  to  be  totally  use- 
less, I believe  to  be  extremely  rare ; compared  with  the  number  of 
those,  of  which  the  use  is  evident,  they  are  beneath  any  assignable 
proportion  ; and,  perhaps,  have  never  been  submitted  to  a trial  and 
examination  sufficiently  accurate,  long  enough  continued,  or  often 
enough  repeated.  No  accounts  which  I have  seen  are  satisfactory. 
The  mutilated  animal  may  live  and  grow  fat  (as  was  the  case  of  the 
dog  deprived  of  its  spleen)  yet  may  be  defective  in  some  other  of  its 
functions ; which,  whether  they  can  all,  or  in  what  degree  of  vigour 
and  perfection,  be  performed,  or  how  long  preserved,  without  the 
extirpated  organ,  does  not  seem  to  be  ascertained  by  experiment. 
But  to  this  case,  even  were  it  fully  made  out,  may  be  applied  the 
consideration  which  we  suggested  concerning  the  watch,  viz.  that 
these  superfluous  parts  do  not  negative  the  reasoning  which  we  in- 
stituted concerning  those  parts  which  are  useful,  and  of  which  we 
know  the  use  ; the  indication  of  contrivance,  with  respect  to  them, 
remains  as  it  was  before. 

III.  One  atheistic  way  of  replying  to  our  observations  upon  the 
works  of  nature,  and  to  the  proofs  of  a Deity,  which  we  think  that 
we  perceive  in  them,  is  to  tell  us,  that  all  which  we  see  must  neces- 
sarily have  had  some  form,  and  that  it  might  as  well  be  its  present 
form  as  any  other.  Let  us  now  apply  this  answer  to  the  eye,  as  we 
did  before  to  the  watch.  Something  or  other  must  have  occupied 
that  place  in  the  animal's  head ; must  have  filled  up,  we  will  say, 
that  socket : we  will  say  also,  that  it  must  have  been  of  that  sort  of 
substance  which  we  call  animal  substance,  as  flesh,  bone,  membrane, 
cartilage,  &c.  But  that  it  should  have  been  an  eye , knowing  as 
we  do  what  an  eye  comprehends — viz.  that  it  should  have  consisted, 
first,  of  a series  of  transparent  lenses  (very  different  by-the-by,  even 
in  their  substance,  from  the  opaque  materials  of  which  the  rest  of 
the  body  is,  in  general  at  least,  composed  ; and  with  which  the  whole 
of  its  surface,  this  single  portion  of  it  excepted,  is  covered  :)  second- 
ly, of  a black  cloth  or  canvas  (the  only  membrane  of  the  body  which 
is  black)  spread  out  behind  these  lenses,  so  as  to  receive  the  image 
formed  by  pencils  of  light  transmitted  through  them  ; and  placed  at 
the  precise  geometrical  distance,  at  which,  and  at  which  alone,  a 
distinct  image  could  be  formed,  namely,  at  the  concourse  of  the  re- 
fracted rays : thirdly,  of  a large  nerve  communicating  between  this 
membrane  and  the  brain ; without  which,  the  action  of  light  upon 
the  membrane,  however  modified  by  the  organ,  would  be  lost  to  the 
purposes  of  sensation  : — that  this  fortunate  conformation  of  parts 
should  have  been  the  lot,  not  of  one  individual  out  of  many  thousand 
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individuals,  like  the  great  prize  in  a lottery,  or  like  Some  singularity 
in  nature,  but  the  happy  chance  of  a whole  species : nor  of  one  spe- 
cies out  of  many  thousand  species,  with  which  we  are  acquainted, 
but  of  by  far  the  greatest  number  of  all  that  exist ; and  that  under 
varieties,  not  casual  or  capricious,  but  bearing  marks  of  being  suited 
to  their  respective  exigencies  : — that  all  this  should  have  taken  place, 
merely  because  something  must  have  occupied  these  points  in  every 
animal's  forehead ; — or,  that  all  this  should  be  thought  to  be  ac- 
counted for,  by  the  short  answer,  “ that  whatever  was  there  must 
have  had  some  form  or  other,”  is  too  absurd  to  be  made  more  so  by 
any  augmentation.  We  are  not  contented  with  this  answer ; we  find 
no  satisfaction  in  it,  by  way  of  accounting  for  appearances  of  organi- 
zation far  short  of  those  of  the  eye,  such  as  we  observe  in  fossil  shells, 
petrified  bones,  or  other  substances  which  bear  the  vestiges  of  ani- 
mal or  vegetable  recrements,  but  which,  either  in  respect  of  utility, 
or  of  the  situation  in  which  they  are  discovered,  may  seem  accidental 
enough.  It  is*  no  way  of  accounting  even  for  these  things,  to  say, 
that  the  stone,  for  instance,  which  is  shown  to  us  (supposing  the 
question  to  be  concerning  a petrification)  must  have  contained  some 
internal  conformation  or  other.  Nor  does  it  mend  the  answer  to 
add,  with  respect  to  the  singularity  of  the  conformation,  that  after 
the  event,  it  is  no  longer  to  be  computed  what  the  chances  were 
against  it.  This  is  always  to  be  computed  when  the  question  is, 
whether  a useful  or  imitative  conformation  be  the  produce  of  chance, 
or  not:  I desire  no  greater  certainty  in  reasoning,  than  that  by 
which  chance  is  excluded  from  the  present  disposition  of  the  natural 
world.  Universal  experience  is  against  it.  What  does  chance  ever 
do  for  us  ? In  the  human  body,  for  instance,  chance,  i.  e.  the  oper- 
ation of  causes  without  design,  may  produce  a wen,  a wart,  a mole, 
a pimple,  but  never  an  eye.  Amongst  inanimate  substances,  a clod, 
a pebble,  a liquid  drop,  might  be ; but  never  was  a watch,  a tele- 
scope, an  organized  body  of  any  kind,  answering  a valuable  purpose 
by  a complicated  mechanism,  the  effect  of  chance.  In  no  assigna- 
ble instance  hath  such  a thing  existed  without  intention  somewhere. 

IV.  There  is  another  answer  which  has  the  same  effect  as  the  re- 
solving of  things  into  chance ; which  answer  would  persuade  us  to 
believe,  that  the  eye,  the  animal  to  which  it  belongs,  every  other  ani- 
mal, every  plant,  indeed,  every  organized  body  which  we  see,  are 
only  so  many  out  of  the  possible  varieties  and  combinations  of  be- 
ing, which  the  lapse  of  infinite  ages  has  brought  into  existence ; that 
the  present  world  is  the  relic  of  that  variety  ; millions  of  other  bodi- 
ly forms  and  other  species  having  perished,  being  by  the  defect  of 
their  constitution  incapable  of  preservation,  or  of  continuance  by 
generation.  Now  there  is  no  foundation  whatever  for  this  conjec- 
ture in  any  thing  which  we  observe  in  the  works  of  nature ; no  such 
experiments  are  going  on  at  present ; no  such  energy  operates,  as 
that  which  is  here  supposed,  and  which  should  be  constantly  push- 
ing into  existence  new  varieties  of  beings.  Nor  are  there  any  ap- 
pearances to  support  an  opinion,  that  every  possible  combination  of 
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vegetable  or  animal  structure  has  formerly  been  tried.  Multitudes 
of  conformations,  both  of  vegetables  and  animals,  may  be  conceived 
capable  of  existence  and  succession,  which  yet  do  not  exist.  Per- 
haps almost  as  many  forms  of  plants  might  have  been- found  in  the 
fields,  as  figures  of  plants  can  be  delineated  upon  paper.  A count- 
less variety  of  animals  might  have  existed,  which  do  not  exist.  Upon 
the  supposition  here  stated,  we  should  see  unicorns  and  mermaids, 
sylphs  and  centaurs,  the  fancies  of  painters,  and  the  fables  of  poets, 
realized  by  examples.  Or,  if  it  be  alleged  that  these  may  transgress 
the  bounds  of  possible  life  and  propagation,  we  might,  at  least,  have 
nations  of  human  beings  without  nails  upon  their  fingers,  with  more 
or  fewer  fingers  and  toes  than  ten,  some  with  one  eye,  others  with 
one  ear,  with  one  nostril,  or  without  the  sense  of  smelling  at  all. 
All  these,  and  a thousand  other  imaginable  varieties,  might  live  and 
propagate.  We  may  modify  any  one  species  many  different  ways, 
all  consistent  with  life,  and  with  the  actions  necessary  to  preserva- 
tion, although  affording  different  degrees  of  conveniency  and  enjoy- 
ment to  the  animal.  And  if  we  carry  these  modifications  through 
the  different  species  which  are  known  to  subsist,  their  number  would 
be  incalculable.  No  reason  can  be  given  why,  if  these  deperdits 
ever  existed,  they  have  now  disappeared.  Yet,  if  all  possible  exist- 
ences have  been  tried,  they  must  have  formed  part  of  the  catalogue. 

But,  moreover,  the  division  of  organized  substances  into  animals 
and  vegetables,  and  the  distribution  and  sub-distribution  of  each 
into  genera  and  species,  which  distribution  is  not  an  arbitrary  act  of 
the  mind,  but  founded  in  the  order  which  prevails  in  external  na- 
ture, appear  to  me  to  contradict  the  supposition  of  the  present  world 
being  the  remains  of  an  indefinite  variety  of  existences ; of  a variety 
which  rejects  all  plan.  The  hypothesis  teaches,  that  every  possible 
variety  of  being  hath,  at  one  time  or  other,  found  its  way  into  exist- 
ence (by  what  cause  or  in  what  manner  is  not  said)  and  that  those 
which  were  badly  formed,  perished ; but  how  or  why  those  which 
survived  should  be  cast,  as  we  see  that  plants  and  animals  are  cast, 
into  regular  classes,  the  hypothesis  does  not  explain ; or  rather  the 
hypothesis  is  inconsistent  with  this  phenomenon. 

The  hypothesis,  indeed,  is  hardly  deserving  of  the  consideration 
which  we  have  given  to  it.  What  should  we  think  of  a man  who, 
because  we  had  nevei;  ourselves  seen  watches,  telescopes,  stocking- 
mills,  steam-engines,  &c.  made,  knew  not  how  they  were  made,  nor 
could  prove  by  testimony  when  they  were  made,  or  by  whom — 
would  have  us  believe  that  these  machines,  instead  of  deriving  their 
curious  structures  from  the  thought  and  design  of  their  inventors 
and  contrivers,  in  truth  derive  them  from  no  other  origin  than  this ; 
viz.  that  a mass  of  metals  and  other  materials  having  run  when  melt- 
ed into  all  possible  figures,  and  combined  themselves  in  all  possible 
forms,  and  shapes,  and  proportions,  these  things  which  we  see,  are 
what  were  left  from  the  accident,  as  best  were  worth  preserving ; 
and,  as  such,  are  become  the  remaining  stock  of  a magazine,  which, 
at  one  time  or  other,  has  by  this  means  contained  every  mechanism, 
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useful  and  useless,  convenient  and  inconvenient,  into  which  such-like 
materials  could  be  thrown  ? I cannot  distinguish  the  hypothesis  as 
applied  to  the  works  of  nature,  from  this  solution,  which  no  one 
would  accept,  as  applied  to  a collection  of  machines. 

V.  To  the  marks  of  contrivance  discoverable  in  animal  bodies, 
and  to  the  argument  deduced  from  them,  in  proof  of  design,  and  of 
a designing  Creator,  this  turn  is  sometimes  attempted  to  be  given, 
namely,  that  the  parts  were  not  intended  for  the  use,  but  that  the 
use  arose  out  of  the  parts.  This  distinction  is  intelligible.  A cabi- 
net-maker rubs  his  mahogany  with  fish-skin ; yet  it  would  be  too 
much  to  assert  that  the  skin  of  the  dog-fish  was  made  rough  and 
granulated  on  purpose  for  the  polishing  of  wood,  and  the  use  of 
cabinet-makers.  Therefore  the  distinction  is  intelligible.  But  I 
think  that  there  is  very  little  place  for  it  in  the  works  of  nature. 
When  roundly  and  generally  affirmed  of  them,  as  it  hath  sometimes 
been,  it  amounts  to  such  another  stretch  of  assertion,  as  it  would  be 
to  say,  that  all  the  implements  of  the  cabinet-maker’s  work-shop,  as 
well  as  his  fish-skin,  were  substances  accidentally  configurated,  which 
he  had  picked  up,  and  converted  to  his  use ; that  his  adzes,  saws, 
planes,  and  gimlets,  were  not  made,  as  we  suppose,  to  hew,  cut, 
smooth,  shape  out,  or  bore  wood  with ; but  that,  these  things  being 
made,  no  matter  with  what  design,  or  whether  with  any,  the  cabinet- 
maker perceived  that  they  were  applicable  to  his  purpose,  and  turn- 
ed them  to  account. 

But,  again.  So  far  as  this  solution  is  attempted  to  be  applied  to 
those  parts  of  animals,  the  action  of  which  does  not  depend  upon  the 
will  of  the  animal,  it  is  fraught  with  still  more  evident  absurdity.  Is 
it  possible  to  believe  that  the  eye  was  formed  without  any  regard  to 
vision ; that  it  was  the  animal  itself  which  found  out,  that,  though 
formed  with  no  such  intention,  it  would  serve  to  see  with ; and  that 
the  use  of  the  eye,  as  an  organ  of  sight,  resulted  from  this  discovery, 
and  the  animal’s  application  of  it  ? The  same  question  may  be  asked 
of  the  ear ; the  same  of  all  the  senses.  None  of  the  senses  funda- 
mentally depend  upon  the  election  of  the  animal ; consequently  nei- 
ther upon  his  sagacity,  nor  his  experience.  It  is  the  impression 
which  objects  make  upon  them,  that  constitutes  their  use.  Under 
that  impression,  he  is  passive.  He  may  bring  objects  to  the  sense, 
or  within  its  reach;  he  may  select  these  objects;  but  over  the  im- 
pression itself  he  has  no  power,  or  very  little ; and  that  properly  is 
the  sense. 

Secondly ; there  are  many  parts  of  animal  bodies  which  seem  to 
depend  upon  the  will  of  the  animal  in  a greater  degree  than  the  sen- 
ses do,  and  yet  with  respect  to  which,  this  solution  is  equally  unsatis- 
factory. If  we  apply  the  solution  to  the  human  body,  for  instance, 
it  forms  itself  into  questions,  upon  which  no  reasonable  mind  can 
doubt ; such  as,  whether  the  teeth  were  made  expressly  for  the  mas- 
tication of  food,  the  feet  for  walking,  the  hands  for  holding  ? or 
whether,  these  things  being  as  they  are,  being  in  fact  in  the  animal’s 
possession,  his  own  ingenuity  taught  him  that  they  were  convertible 
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to  these  purposes,  though  no  such  purposes  were  contemplated  in 
their  formation  ? 

All  that  there  is  of  the  appearance  of  reason  in  this  way  of  consid- 
ering the  subject  is,  that  in  some  cases  the  organization  seems  to  de- 
termine the  habits  of  the  animal,  and  its  choice  to  a particular  mode 
of  life  ; which,  in  a certain  sense,  may  be  called  “ the  use  arising  out 
of  the  part.”  Now  to  all  the  instances,  in  which  there  is  any  place 
for  this  suggestion,  it  may  be  replied,  that  the  organization  deter- 
mines the  animal  to  habits  beneficial  and  salutary  to  itself ; and  that 
this  effect  would  not  be  seen  so  regularly  to  follow,  if  the  several  or- 
ganizations did  not  bear  a concerted  and  contrived  relation  to  the 
substance  by  which  the  animal  was  surrounded.  They  would,  other- 
wise, be  capacities  without  objects;  powers  without  employment. 
The  web-foot  determines,  you  say,  the  duck  to  swim ; but  what 
would  that  avail,  if  there  were  no  water  to  swim  in  ? The  strong, 
hooked  bill,  and  sharp  talons,  of  one  species  of  bird,  determine  it  to 
prey  upon  animals  ; the  soft,  straight  bill,  and  weak  claws  of  another 
species,  determine  it  to  pick  up  seeds:  but  neither  determination 
could  take  effect  in  providing  for  the  sustenance  of  the  birds,  if  ani- 
mal bodies  and  vegetable  seeds  did  not  lie  within  their  reach.  The 
peculiar  conformation  of  the  bill  and  tongue  and  claws  of  the  wood- 
pecker, determines  that  bird  to  search  for  his  food  amongst  the  insects 
lodged  behind  the  bark,  or  in  the  wood,  of  decayed  trees ; but  what 
should  this  profit  him,  if  there  were  no  trees,  no  decayed  trees,  no 
insects  lodged  under  their  bark,  or  in  their  trunk  P The  proboscis 
with  which  the  bee  is  furnished,  determines  him  to  seek  for  honey : 
but  what  would  that  signify,  if  flowers  supplied  none  ? Faculties 
thrown  down  upon  animals  at  random,  and  without  reference  to  the 
objects  amidst  which  they  are  placed,  would  not  produce  to  them  the 
services  and  benefits  which  we  see  : and  if  there  be  that  reference, 
then  there  is  intention. 

Lastly ; the  solution  fails  entirely  when  applied  to  plants.  The 
parts  of  plants  answer  their  uses,  without  any  concurrence  from  the 
will  or  choice  of  the  plant. 

VI.  Others  have  chosen  to  refer  every  thing  to  a 'principle  of  order 
in  nature.  A principle  of  order  is  the  word : but  what  is  meant  by 
a principle  of  order,  as  different  from  an  intelligent  Creator,  has  not 
been  explained  either  by  definition  or  example ; and,  without  such 
explanation,  it  should  seem  to  be  a mere  substitution  of  words  for 
reasons,  names  for  causes.  Order  itself  is  only  the  adaptation  of 
means  to  an  end : a principle  of  order  therefore  can  only  signify  the 
mind  and  intention  which  so  adapts  them.  Or,  were  it  capable  of 
being  explained  in  any  other  sense,  is  there  any  experience,  any 
analogy,  to  sustain  it?  Was  a watch  ever  produced  by  a principle 
of  order  ? and  why  might  not  a watch  be  so  produced,  as  well  as  an 

eye  ? 

Furthermore,  a principle  of  order,  acting  blindly  and  without 
choice,  is  negatived,  by  the  observation,  that  order  is  not  universal ; 
which  it  would  be,  if  it  issued  from  a constant  and  necessary  princi- 
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pie : nor  indiscriminate,  which  it  would  be,  if  it  issued  from  an  unin- 
telligent principle.  Where  order  is  wanted,  there  we  find  it : where 
order  is  not  wanted,  i . e.  where,  if  it  prevailed,  it  would  be  useless, 
there  we  do  not  find  it.  In  the  structure  of  the  eye  (for  we  adhere 
to  our  example)  in  the  figure  and  position  of  its  several  parts,  the 
most  exact  order  is  maintained.  In  the  forms  of  rocks  and  mountains, 
in  the  lines  which  bound  the  coasts  of  continents  and  islands,  in  the 
shape  of  bays  and  promontories,  no  order  whatever  is  perceived,  be- 
cause it  would  have  been  superfluous.  No  useful  purpose  would 
have  arisen  from  moulding  rocks  and  mountains  into  regular  solids, 
bounding  the  channel  of  the  ocean  by  geometrical  curves ; or  from 
the  map  of  the  world  resembling  a table  of  diagrams  in  Euclid’s 
Elements,  or  Simpson’s  Conic  Sections. 

VII.  Lastly : the  confidence  which  we  place  in  our  observations 
upon  the  works  of  nature,  in  the  marks  which  we  discover  of  contri- 
vance, choice,  and  design ; and  in  our  reasoning  upon  the  proofs  af- 
forded us ; ought  not  to  be  shaken,  as  it  is  sometimes  attempted  to 
be  done,  by  bringing  forward  to  our  view  our  own  ignorance,  or  ra- 
ther the  general  imperfection  of  our  knowledge  of  nature.  Nor  in 
many  cases,  ought  this  consideration  to  affect  us,  even  when  it  re- 
spects some  parts  of  the  subject  immediately  under  our  notice. 
True  fortitude  of  understanding  consists  in  not  suffering  what  we 
know  to  be  disturbed  by  what  we  do  not  know.  If  we  perceive  a 
useful  end,  and  means  adapted  to  that  end,  we  perceive  enough  for 
our  conclusion.  If  these  things  be  clear,  no  matter  what  is  obscure. 
The  argument  is  finished.  For  instance ; if  the  utility  of  vision  to 
the  animal  which  enjoys  it,  and  the  adaptation  of  the  eye  to  this  of- 
fice, be  evident  and  certain  (and  I can  mention  nothing  which  is 
more  so)  ought  it  to  prejudice  the  inference  which  we  draw  from 
these  premises,  that  we  cannot  explain  the  use  of  the  spleen  ? Nay, 
more : if  there  be  parts  of  the  eye,  viz.  the  cornea,  the  crystalline, 
the  retina,  in  their  substance,  figure,  and  position,  manifestly  suited 
to  the  formation  of  an  image  by  the  refraction  of  rays  of  light,  at 
least,  as  manifestly  as  the  glasses  and  tubes  of  a dioptric  telescope 
are  suited  to  that  purpose ; it  concerns  not  the  proof  which  these 
afford  of  design,  and  of  a designer,  that  there  may  perhaps  be  other 

I parts,  certain  muscles  for  instance,  or  nerves  in  the  same  eye,  of  the 
agency  or  effect  of  which  we  can  give  no  account ; any  more  than  we 
should  be  inclined  to  doubt,  or  ought  to  doubt  about  the  construc- 
tion of  a telescope,  viz.  for  what  purpose  it  was  constructed,  or  whe- 
ther it  were  constructed  at  all,  because  there  belonged  to  it  certain 
screws  and  pins,  the  use  or  action  of  which  we  did  not  comprehend. 
I take  it  to  be  a general  way  of  infusing  doubts  and  scruples  into  the 
mind,  to  recur  to  its  own  ignorance,  its  own  imbecility  : to  tell  us 
that  upon  these  subjects  we  know  little  ; that  little  imperfectly  ; or 
rather,  that  we  know  nothing  properly  about  the  matter.  These 
suggestions  so  fall  in  with  our  consciousness,  as  sometimes  to  produce 
a general  distrust  of  our  faculties  and  our  conclusions.  But  this  is 
an  unfounded  jealousy.  The  uncertainty  of  one  thing  does  not  ne- 
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cessarily  affect  the  certainty  of  another  thing.  Our  ignorance  of 
many  points  need  not  suspend  our  assurance  of  a few.  Before  we 
yield,  in  any  particular  instance,  to  the  scepticism  which  this  sort  of 
insinuation  would  induce,  we  ought  accurately  to  ascertain,  whether 
our  ignorance  or  doubt  concern  those  precise  points  upon  which  our 
conclusion  rests.  Other  points  are  nothing.  Our  ignorance  of  other 
points  may  be  of  no  consequence  to  these,  though  they  be  points,  in 
various  respects,  of  great  importance.  A just  reasoner  removes  from 
his  consideration,  not  only  what  he  knows,  but  what  he  does  not 
know,  touching  matters  not  strictly  connected  with  his  argument, 
i.  e.  not  forming  the  very  steps  of  his  deduction : beyond  these,  his 
knowledge  and  his  ignorance  are  alike  relative. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  ARGUMENT  CUMULATIVE. 

Were  there  no  example  in  the  world,  of  contrivance,  except  that  of 
the  eye , it  would  be  alone  sufficient  to  support  the  conclusion  which 
we  draw  from  it,  as  to  the  necessity  of  an  intelligent  Creator.  It 
could  never  be  got  rid  of ; because  it  could  not  be  accounted  for  by 
any  other  supposition,  which  did  not  contradict  all  the  principles  we 
possess  of  knowledge ; the  principles  according  to  which,  things  do, 
as  often  as  they  can  be  brought  to  the  test  of  experience,  turn  out  to 
be  true  or  false.  Its  coats  and  humours,  constructed,  as  the  lenses 
of  a telescope  are  constructed,  for  the  refraction  of  rays  of  light  to 
a point,  which  forms  the  proper  action  of  the  organ ; the  provision  in 
its  muscular  tendons  for  turning  its  pupil  to  the  object,  similar  to 
that  which  is  given  to  the  telescope  by  screws,  and  upon  which  power 
of  direction  in  the  eye,  the  exercise  of  its  office  as  an  optical  instru- 
ment depends ; the  farther  provision  for  its  defence,  for  its  constant 
lubricity  and  moisture,  which  we  see  in  its  socket  and  its  lids,  in  its 
gland  for  the  secretion  of  the  matter  of  tears,  its  outlet  or  communi- 
cation with  the  nose  for  carrying  off  the  liquid  after  the  eye  is  washed 
with  it ; these  provisions  compose  altogether  an  apparatus,  a system 
of  parts,  a preparation  of  means,  so  manifest  in  their  design,  so  ex- 
quisite in  their  contrivance,  so  successful  in  their  issue,  so  precious, 
and  so  infinitely  beneficial  in  their  use,  as,  in  my  opinion,  to  bear 
down  all  doubt  that  can  be  raised  upon  the  subject.  And  what  I 
wish,  under  the  title  of  the  present  chapter,  to  observe,  is,  that  if 
other  parts  of  nature  were  inaccessible  to  our  inquiries,  or  even  if 
other  parts  of  nature  presented  nothing  to  our  examination  but  dis- 
order and  confusion,  the  validity  of  this  example  would  remain  the 
same.  If  there  were  but  one  watch  in  the  world,  it  would  not  be 
less  certain  that  it  had  a maker.  If  we  had  never  in  our  lives  seen 
any  but  one  single  kind  of  hydraulic  machine,  yet,  if  of  that  one 
kind  we  understood  the  mechanism  and  use,  we  should  be  as  perfect- 
ly assured  that  it  proceeded  from  the  hand,  and  thought,  and  skill 
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of  a workman,  as  if  we  visited  a museum  of  the  arts,  and  saw  col- 
lected there  twenty  different  kinds  of  machines  for  drawing  water,  or 
a thousand  different  kinds  for  other  purposes.  Of  this  point,  each 
machine  is  a proof  independantly  of  all  the  rest.  So  it  is  with  the 
evidences  of  a Divine  agency.  The  proof  is  not  a conclusion  which 
lies  at  the  end  of  a chain  of  reasoning,  of  which  chain  each  instance 
of  contrivance  is  only  a link,  and  of  which,  if  one  link  fail,  the  whole 
falls ; but  it  is  an  argument  separately  supplied  by  every  separate 
example.  An  error  in  stating  an  example,  affects  only  that  example. 
The  argument  is  cumulative,  in  the  fullest  sense  of  that  term.  The 
eye  proves  it  without  the  ear ; the  ear  without  the  eye.  The  proof 
in  each  example  is  complete;  for  when  the  design  of  the  part,  and 
the  conduciveness  of  its  structure  to  that  design  is  shown,  the  mind 
may  set  itself  at  rest ; no  future  consideration  can  detract  any  thing 
from  the  force  of  the  example. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

OF  THE  MECHANICAL  AND  IMMECHANICAL  PARTS  AND  FUNCTIONS 
OF  ANIMALS  AND  VEGETABLES. 

It  is  not  that  every  part  of  an  animal  or  vegetable  has  not  proceeded 
from  a contriving  mind ; or  that  every  part  is  not  constructed  with  a 
view  to  its  proper  end  and  purpose,  according  to  the  laws  belonging 
to,  and  governing  the  substance  or  the  action  made  use  of  in  that 
part ; or  that  each  part  is  not  so  constructed  as  to  effectuate  its  pur- 
pose whilst  it  operates  according  to  these  laws ; but  it  is  because  these 
laws  themselves  are  not  in  all  cases  equally  understood ; or,  what 
amounts  to  nearly  the  same  thing,  are  not  equally  exemplified  in 
more  simple  processes,  and  more  simple  machines ; that  we  lay  down 
the  distinction,  here  proposed,  between  the  mechanical  parts  and 
other  parts  of  animals  and  vegetables. 

For  instance:  the  principle  of  muscular  motion,  viz.  upon  what 
cause  the  swelling  of  the  belly  of  the  muscle,  and  consequent  con- 
traction of  its  tendons,  either  by  an  act  of  the  will,  or  by  involuntary 
irritation,  depends,  is  wholly  unknown  to  us.  The  substance  em- 
ployed, whether  it  be  fluid,  gaseous,  elastic,  electrical,  or  none  of 
these,  or  nothing  resembling  these,  is  also  unknown  to  us : of  course, 
the  laws  belonging  to  that  substance,  and  which  regulate  its  action, 
are  unknown  to  us.  We  see  nothing  similar  to  this  contraction  in 
any  machine  which  we  can  make,  or  any  process  which  we  can  exe- 
cute. So  far  (it  is  confessed)  we  are  in  ignorance,  but  no  farther. 
This  power  and  principle,  from  whatever  cause  it  proceeds,  being 
assumed,  the  collocation  of  the  fibres  to  receive  the  principle,  the 
disposition  of  the  muscles  for  the  use  and  application  of  the  power,  is 
mechanical : and  is  as  intelligible  as  the  adjustment  of  the  wires  and 
strings  by  which  a puppet  is  moved.  We  see,  therefore,  as  far  as 
respects  the  subject  before  us,  what  is  not  mechanical  in  the  animal 
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frame,  and  what  is.  The  nervous  influence  (for  we  are  often  obli- 
ged to  give  names  to  things  which  we  know  little  about)  — I say, 
the  nervous  influence,  by  which  the  belly,  or  middle  of  the  muscle,  b 
is  swelled,  is  not  mechanical.  The  utility  of  the  effect  we  perceive ; 
the  means,  or  the  preparation  of  means,  by  which  it  is  produced,  we 
do  not.  But  obscurity  as  to  the  origin  of  muscular  motion  brings 
no  doubtfulness  into  our  observations,  upon  the  sequel  of  the  pro- 
cess. Which  observations  relate,  1st,  to  the  constitution  of  the 
muscle;  inconsequence  of  which  constitution,  the  swelling  of  the  i 
belly  or  middle  part  is  necessarily  and  mechanically  followed  by  a | 
contraction  of  the  tendons : 2dly,  to  the  number  and  variety  of  the 
muscles,  and  the  corresponding  number  and  variety  of  useful  powers  $ 1 
which  they  supply  to  the  animal ; which  is  astonishingly  great : 1 ' 

3dly,  to  the  judicious  (if  we  may  be  permitted  to  use  that  term  in 
speaking  of  the  Author,  or  of  the  works,  of  nature)  to  the  wise  and  : 
well-contrived  disposition  of  each  muscle  for  its  specific  purpose ; 1 

for  moving  the  joint  this  way,  and  that  way,  and  the  other  way ; 
for  pulling  and  drawing  the  part,  to  which  it  is  attached,  in  a deter- 
minate and  particular  direction  ; which  is  a mechanical  operation, 
exemplified  in  a multitude  of  instances.  To  mention  only  one:  i 
The  tendon  of  the  trochlear  muscle  of  the  eye,  to  the  end  that  it 
may  draw  in  the  line  required,  is  passed  through  a cartilaginous  ring, 
at  which  it  is  reverted,  exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  a rope  in  a 
ship  is  carried  over  a block  or  round  a stay,  in  order  to  make  it  pull  j 
in  the  direction  which  is  wanted.  All  this,  as  we  have  said,  is  me- 
chanical ; and  is  as  accessible  to  inspection,  as  capable  of  being  as- 
certained, as  the  mechanism  of  the  automaton  in  the  Strand.  Sup- 
posing the  automaton  to  be  put  in  motion  by  a magnet  (which  is 
probable)  it  will  supply  us  with  a comparison  very  apt  for  our  pre- 
sent purpose.  Of  the  magnetic  effluvium,  we  know  perhaps  as  little 
as  we  do  of  the  nervous  fluid.  But,  magnetic  attraction  being  as- 
sumed (it  signifies  nothing  from  what  cause  it  proceeds)  we  can  trace, 
or  there  can  be  pointed  out  to  us,  with  perfect  clearness  and  certain- 
ty, the  mechanism,  viz.  the  steel  bars,  the  wheels,  the  joints,  the 
wires,  by  which  the  motion  so  much  admired  is  communicated  to 
the  fingers  of  the  image ; and  to  make  any  obscurity,  or  difficulty, 
or  controversy  in  the  doctrine  of  magnetism,  an  objection  to  our 
knowledge  or  our  certainty,  concerning  the  contrivance,  or  the 
marks  of  contrivance,  displayed  in  the  automaton,  would  be  exactly 
the  same  thing,  as  it  is  to  make  our  ignorance  (which  we  acknow- 
ledge) of  the  cause  of  nervous  agency,  or  even  of  the  substance  and 
structure  of  the  nerves  themselves,  a ground  of  question  or  suspicion 
as  to  the  reasoning  which  we  institute  concerning  the  mechanical 
part  of  our  frame.  That  an  animal  is  a machine,  is  a proposition 
neither  correctly  true  nor  wholly  false.  The  distinction  which  we 
have  been  discussing  will  serve  to  show  how  far  the  comparison, 
which  this  expression  implies,  holds ; and  wherein  it  fails.  And 
whether  the  distinction  be  thought  of  importance  or  not,  it  is  cer- 
tainly of  importance  to  remember,  that  there  is  neither  truth  nor 
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justice  in  endeavouring  to  bring  a cloud  over  our  understandings,  or 
a distrust  into  our  reasonings  upon  this  subject,  by  suggesting  that 
we  know  nothing  of  voluntary  motion,  of  irritability,  of  the  princi- 
ple of  life,  of  sensation,  of  animal  heat,  upon  all  which  the  animal 
functions  depend ; for  our  ignorance  of  these  parts  of  the  animal 
frame  concerns  not  at  all  our  knowledge  of  the  mechanical  parts  of 
! the  same  frame.  I contend,  therefore,  that  there  is  mechanism  in 
animals ; that  this  mechanism  is  as  properly  such,  as  it  is  in  ma- 
chines made  by  art ; that  this  mechanism  is  intelligible  and  certain ; 
that  it  is  not  the  less  so,  because  it  often  begins  or  terminates  with 
something  which  is  not  mechanical ; that  whenever  it  is  intelligible 
and  certain,  it  demonstrates  intention  and  contrivance,  as  well  in  the 
works  of  nature,  as  in  those  of  art ; and  that  it  is  the  best  demon- 
stration which  either  can  afford. 

But  whilst  I contend  for  these  propositions,  I do  not  exclude  my- 
i self  from  asserting,  that  there  may  be,  and  that  there  are,  other  ca- 
i ses,  in  which,  although  we  cannot  exhibit  mechanism,  or  prove  indeed 
| that  mechanism  is  employed,  we  want  not  sufficient  evidence  to  con- 
i duct  us  to  the  same  conclusion. 

There  is  what  may  be  called  the  chymical  part  of  our  frame ; of 
| which,  by  reason  of  the  imperfection  of  our  chymistry,  we  can  attain 
j to  no  distinct  knowledge ; I mean,  not  to  a knowledge,  either  in  de- 
li gree  or  kind,  similar  to  that  which  we  possess  of  the  mechanical  part 
I of  our  frame.  It  does  not,  therefore,  afford  the  same  species  of  ar- 
! gument  as  that  which  mechanism  affords ; and  yet  it  may  afford  an 
argument  in  a high  degree  satisfactory.  The  gastric  juice,  or  the 
liquor  which  digests  the  food  in  the  stomach  of  animals,  is  of  this 
class.  Of  all  menstrua,  it  is  the  most  active,  the  most  universal.  In 
the  human  stomach,  for  instance,  consider  what  a variety  of  strange 
substances,  and  how  widely  different  from  one  another,  it,  in  a few 
hours,  reduces  to  a uniform  pulp,  milk,  or  mucilage.  It  seizes  upon 
every  thing,  it  dissolves  the  texture  of  almost  every  thing,  that 
comes  in  its  way.  The  flesh  of  perhaps  all  animals ; the  seeds  and 
| fruits  of  the  greatest  number  of  plants ; the  roots,  and  stalks,  and 
! leaves  of  many,  hard  and  tqugh  as  they  are,  yield  to  its  powerful 
| pervasion.  The  change  wrought  by  it  is  different  from  any  chymi- 
| cal  solution  which  we  can  produce,  or  with  which  we  are  acquainted, 

| in  this  respect  as  well  as  many  others,  that,  in  our  chymistry,  par- 
ticular menstrua  act  only  upon  particular  substances.  Consider 
I moreover  that  this  fluid,  stronger  in  its  operation  than  a caustic  al- 
kali or  mineral  acid,  than  red  precipitate,  or  aqua-fortis  itself,  is 
nevertheless  as  mild,  and  bland,  and  inoffensive  to  the  touch  or 
taste,  as  saliva  or  gum-water,  which  it  much  resembles.  Consider, 

| I say,  these  several  properties  of  the  digestive  organ,  and  of  the 
I juice  with  which  it  is  supplied,  or  rather  with  v/hich  it  is  made  to 
[ supply  itself,  and  you  will  confess  it  to  be  entitled  to  a name,  which 
it  has  sometimes  received,  that  of  “ the  chymical  wonder  of  animal 
nature.” 

Still  we  are  ignorant  of  the  composition  of  this  fluid,  and  of  the 
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mode  of  its  action ; by  which  is  meant  that  we  are  not  capable,  as 
we  are  in  the  mechanical  part  of  our  frame,  of  collating  it  with  the 
operations  of  art.  And  this  I call  the  imperfection  of  our  chymis- 
try  ; for,  should  the  time  ever  arrive,  which  is  not  perhaps  to  be  de- 
spaired of,  when  we  can  compound  ingredients,  so  as  to  form  a sol- 
vent which  will  act  in  the  manner  in  which  the  gastric  juice  acts,  we 
may  be  able  to  ascertain  the  chymical  principles  upon  which  its  effi- 
cacy depends,  as  well  as  from  what  part,  and  by  what  concoction,  in 
the  human  body,  these  principles  are  generated  and  derived. 

In  the  mean  time,  ought  that,  which  is  in  truth  the  defect  of  our 
chymistry,  to  hinder  us  from  acquiescing  in  the  inference,  which  a 
production  of  nature,  by  its  place,  its  properties,  its  action,  its  sur- 
prising efficacy,  its  invaluable  use,  authorizes  us  to  draw  in  respect 
of  a creative  design  ? 

Another  most  subtile  and  curious  function  of  animal  bodies  is  se- 
cretion. This  function  is  semi-chymical  and  semi-mechanical ; ex- 
ceedingly important  and  diversified  in  its  effects,  but  obscure  in  its 
process  and  in  its  apparatus.  The  importance  of  the  secretory  organs 
is  but  too  well  attested  by  the  diseases,  which  an  excessive,  a de- 
ficient, or  a vitiated  secretion  is  almost  sure  of  producing.  A single 
secretion  being  wrong,  is  enough  to  make  life  miserable,  or  sometimes 
to  destroy  it.  Nor  is  the  variety  less  than  the  importance.  Erom 
one  and  the  same  blood  (I  speak  of  the  human  body)  about  twenty 
different  fluids  are  separated ; in  their  sensible  properties,  in  taste, 
smell,  colour,  and  consistency,  the  most  unlike  one  another  that  is 
possible ; thick,  thin,  salt,  bitter,  sweet : and,  if  from  our  own  we 
pass  to  other  species  of  animals,  we  find  amongst  their  secretions  not 
only  the  most  various,  but  the  most  opposite  properties ; the  most 
nutritious  aliment,  the  deadliest  poison ; the  sweetest  perfumes,  the 
most  foetid  odours.  Of  these  the  greater  part,  as  the  gastric  juice, 
the  saliva,  the  bile,  the  slippery  mucilage  which  lubricates  the  joints, 
the  tears  which  moisten  the  eye,  the  wax  which  defends  the  ear,  are, 
after  they  are  secreted,  made  use  of  in  the  animal  economy ; are  evi- 
dently subservient,  and  are  actually  contributing,  to  the  utilities  of 
the  animal  itself.  Other  fluids  seem  to  be  separated  only  to  be  re- 
jected. That  this  also  is  necessary  (though  why  it  was  originally 
necessary,  we  cannot  tell)  is  shown  by  the  consequence  of  the  sepa- 
ration being  long  suspended ; which  consequence  is  disease  and 
death.  Akin  to  secretion,  if  not  the  same  thing,  is  assimilation,  by 
which  one  and  the  same  blood  is  converted  into  bone,  muscular  flesh, 
nerves,  membranes,  tendons;  things  as  different  as  the  wood  and 
iron,  canvass  and  cordage,  of  which  a ship  with  its  furniture  is  com- 
posed. We  have  no  operation  of  art  wherewith  exactly  to  compare 
all  this,  for  no  other  reason  perhaps  than  that  all  operations  of  art 
are  exceeded  by  it.  No  chymical  election,  no  chymical  analysis  or 
resolution  of  a substance  into  its  constituent  parts,  no  mechanical 
sifting  or  division,  that  we  are  acquainted  with,  in  perfection  or  va- 
riety come  up  to  animal  secretion.  Nevertheless,  the  apparatus  and 
process  are  obscure ; not  to  say  absolutely  concealed  from  our  inqui- 
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ries.  In  a few,  and  only  a few  instances,  we  can  discern  a little  of 
the  constitution  of  a gland.  In  the  kidneys  of  large  animals,  we 
can  trace  the  emulgent  artery  dividing  itself  into  an  infinite  number 
of  branches  ; their  extremities  every  where  communicating  with  lit- 
tle round  bodies,  in  the  substance  of  which  bodies,  the  secret  of  the 
machinery  seems  to  reside,  for  there  the  change  is  made.  We  can 
discern  pipes  laid  from  these  round  bodies  towards  the  pelvis,  which 
is  a basin  within  the  solid  of  the  kidney.  We  can  discern  these  pipes 
joining  and  collecting  together  into  larger  pipes : and  when  so  col- 
lected, ending  in  innumerable  papillae,  through  which  the  secreted 
fluid  is  continually  oozing  into  its  receptacle.  This  is  all  we  know  of 
the  mechanism  of  a gland,  even  in  the  case  in  which  it  seems  most 
capable  of  being  investigated.  Yet  to  pronounce  that  we  know  no- 
thing of  animal  secretion,  or  nothing  satisfactorily,  and  with  that  con- 
cise remark  to  dismiss  the  article  from  our  argument,  would  be  to 
dispose  of  the  subject  very  hastily  and  very  irrationally.  For  the 
purpose  which  we  want,  that  of  evincing  intention,  we  know  a great 
deal.  And  what  we  know  is  this.  We  see  the  blood  carried  by  a 
pipe,  conduit,  or  duct,  to  the  gland.  We  see  an  organised  apparatus, 
be  its  construction  or  action  what  it  will,  which  we  call  that  gland. 
We  see  the  blood,  or  part  of  the  blood,  after  it  has  passed  through 
and  undergone  the  action  of  the  gland,  comin gfrom  it  by  an  emul- 
gent vein  or  artery,  i.  e.  by  another  pipe  or  conduit.  And  we  see 
also  at  the  same  time  a new  and  specific  fluid  issuing  from  the  same 
gland  by  its  excretory  duct,  i.  e . by  a third  pipe  or  conduit ; which 
new  fluid  is  in  some  cases  discharged  out  of  the  body,  in  more  cases 
retained  within  it,  and  there  executing  some  important  and  intelligent 
office.  Now  supposing,  or  admitting,  that  we  know  nothing  of  the 
proper  internal  constitution  of  a gland,  or  of  the  mode  of  its  acting 
upon  the  blood ; then  our  situation  is  precisely  like  that  of  an  un- 
mechanical looker-on,  who  stands  by  a stocking-loom,  a corn-mill,  a 
carding-machine,  or  a threshing-machine,  at  work,  the  fabric  and 
mechanism  of  which,  as  well  as  all  that  passes  within,  is  hidden  from 
his  sight  by  the  outside  case ; or,  if  seen,  would  be  too  complicated 
for  his  uninformed,  uninstructed  understanding  to  comprehend. 
And  what  is  that  situation  ? This  spectator,  ignorant  as  he  is,  sees 
at  one  end  a material  enter  the  machine,  as  unground  grain  the  mill, 
raw  cotton  the  carding-machine,  sheaves  of  unthreshed  corn  the 
threshing-machine ; and  when  he  casts  his  eye  to  the  other  end  of 
the  apparatus,  he  sees  the  material  issuing  from  it  in  a new  state ; 
and,  what  is  more,  in  a state  manifestly  adapted  to  future  uses  ; the 
grain  in  meal  fit  for  the  making  of  bread,  the  wool  in  rovings  ready 
for  spinning  into  threads,  the  sheaf  in  corn  dressed  for  the  mill.  Is 
it  necessary  that  this  man,  in  order  to  be  convinced  that  design,  that 
intention,  that  contrivance  has  been  employed  about  the  machine, 
should  be  allowed  to  pull  it  to  pieces ; should  be  enabled  to  examine 
the  parts  separately  ; explore  their  action  upon  one  another,  or  their 
operation,  whether  simultaneous  or  successive,  upon  the  material 
which  is  presented  to  them  ? He  may  long  to  do  this  to  gratify  his 
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curiosity ; he  may  desire  to  do  it  to  improve  his  theoretic  knowledge ; 
or  he  may  have  a more  substantial  reason  for  requesting  it,  if  he  hap- 
pen, instead  of  a common  visitor,  to  be  a mill-wright  by  profession, 
or  a person  sometimes  called  in  to  repair  such-like  machines  when  out 
of  order ; but  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  existence  of  counsel 
and  design  in  the  formation  of  the  machine,  he  wants  no  such  intro- 
mission or  privity.  What  he  sees,  is  sufficient.  The  effect  upon 
the  material,  the  change  produced  in  it,  the  utility  of  that  change 
for  future  application,  abundantly  testify,  be  the  concealed  part  of 
the  machine  or  of  its  construction  what  it  will,  the  hand  and  agency 
of  a contriver. 

If  any  confirmation  were  wanting  to  the  evidence  which  the  ani- 
mal secretions  afford  of  design,  it  may  be  derived,  as  has  been  al- 
ready hinted,  from  their  variety,  and  from  their  appropriation  to 
their  place  and  use.  They  all  come  from  the  same  blood  ; they  are 
all  drawn  off  by  glands : yet  the  produce  is  very  different,  and  the 
difference  exactly  adapted  to  the  work  which  is  to  be  done,  or  the 
end  to  be  answered.  No  account  can  be  given  of  this,  without  re- 
sorting to  appointment.  Why,  for  instance,  is  the  saliva,  which  is 
diffused  over  the  seat  of  taste,  insipid,  whilst  so  many  others  of  the 
secretions,  the  urine,  the  tears  and  the  sweat,  are  salt  ? Why  does 
the  gland  within  the  ear  separate  a viscid  substance,  which  defends 
that  passage ; the  gland  in  the  upper  angle  of  the  eye,  a thin  brine, 
which  washes  the  ball  ? Why  is  the  synovia  of  the  joints  mucilagi- 
nous ; the  bile  bitter,  stimulating,  and  soapy  ? Why  does  the  juice, 
which  flows  into  the  stomach,  contain  powers,  which  make  that  bowel 
the  great  laboratory,  as  it  is  by  its  situation  the  recipient,  of  the  ma- 
terials of  future  nutrition  ? These  are  all  fair  questions : and  no  an- 
swer can  be  given  to  them,  but  what  calls  in  intelligence  and  inten- 
tion. 

My  object  in  the  present  chapter  has  been  to  teach  three  things : 
first,  that  it  is  a mistake  to  suppose  that,  in  reasoning  from  the  ap-  s 
pearances  of  nature,  the  imperfection  of  our  knowledge  proportion-  L 
ably  affects  the  certainty  of  our  conclusion;  for  in  many  cases  it  tf 
does  not  affect  it  at  all : secondly,  that  the  different  parts  of  the  | 
animal  frame  may  be  classed  and  distributed,  according  to  the  de-  j (|, 
gree  of  exactness  with  which  we  can  compare  them  with  works  of  n 
art : thirdly,  that  the  mechanical  parts  of  our  frame,  or  those  in  which 
this  comparison  is  most  complete,  although  constituting,  probably, 
the  coarsest  portions  of  nature’s  workmanship,  are  the  most  proper 
to  be  alleged  as  proofs  and  specimens  of  design. 

• f; 
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We  proceed,  therefore,  to  propose  certain  examples  taken  out  of  fo 
this  class ; making  choice  of  such  as,  amongst  those  which  have  come 
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i to  our  knowledge,  appear  to  be  the  most  striking  and  the  best  under- 
| stood ; but  obliged,  perhaps,  to  postpone  both  these  recommenda- 
tions to  a third ; that  of  the  example  being  capable  of  explanation 
without  plates,  or  figures,  or  technical  language. 

OF  THE  BONES. 

I. — I challenge  any  man  to  produce  in  the  joints  and  pivots  of  the 
most  complicated  or  the  most  flexible  machine  that  was  ever  contri- 
ved, a construction  more  artificial,  or  more  evidently  artificial,  than 
that  which  is  seen  in  the  vertebrae  of  the  human  neck.  — Two  things 
were  to  be  done.  The  head  was  to  have  the  power  of  bending  for- 
ward and  backward,  as  in  the  act  of  nodding,  stooping,  looking  up- 
ward or  downward ; and,  at  the  same  time,  of  turning  itself  round 
upon  the  body  to  a certain  extent,  the  quadrant  we  will  say,  or  ra- 
ther, perhaps,  a hundred-and-twenty  degrees  of  a circle.  For  these 
two  purposes,  two  distinct  contrivances  are  employed : First,  the 
head  rests  immediately  upon  the  uppermost  part  of  the  vertebras, 
and  is  united  to  it  by  a hinge  -joint ; upon  which  joint  the  head  plays 
freely  forward  and  backward,  as  far  either  way  as  is  necessary,  or  as 
the  ligaments  allow ; which  was  the  first  thing  required.-— But  then 
the  rotatory  motion  is  unprovided  for : Therefore,  secondly,  to  make 
the  head  capable  of  this,  a farther  mechanism  is  introduced ; not  be- 
tween the  head  and  the  uppermost  bone  of  the  neck,  where  the  hinge 
is,  but  between  that  bone  and  the  bone  next  underneath  it.  It  is  a 
mechanism  resembling  a tenon  and  mortice.  This  second,  or  upper- 
most bone  but  one,  has  what  anatomists  call  a process,  viz.  a projec- 
tion, somewhat  similar,  in  size  and  shape,  to  a tooth ; which  tooth, 
entering  a corresponding  hole  or  socket  in  the  bone  above  it,  forms  a 
pivot  or  axle,  upon  which  that  upper  bone,  together  with  the  head 
which  it  supports,  turns  freely  in  a circle ; and  as  far  in  the  circle 
as  the  attached  muscles  permit  the  head  to  turn.  Thus  are  both 
motions  perfect  without  interfering  with  each  other.  When  we  nod 
the  head,  we  use  the  hinge-joint,  which  lies  between  the  head  and 
the  first  bone  of  the  neck.  When  we  turn  the  head  round,  we  use 
the  tenon  and  mortice,  which  runs  between  the  first  bone  of  the  neck 
and  the  second.  We  see  the  same  contrivance  and  the  same  princi- 
ple employed  in  the  frame  or  mounting  of  a telescope.  It  is  occa- 
sionally requisite,  that  the  object-end  of  the  instrument  be  moved  up 
and  down,  as  well  as  horizontally,  or  equatorially.  For  the  vertical 
motion,  there  is  a hinge,  upon  which  the  telescope  plays ; for  the 
horizontal  or  equatorial  motion,  an  axis  upon  which  the  telescope  and 
the  hinge  turn  round  together.  And  this  is  exactly  the  mechanism 
which  is  applied  to  the  motion  of  the  head : nor  will  any  one  here 
doubt  of  the  existence  of  counsel  and  design,  except  it  be  by  that 
debility  of  mind,  which  can  trust  to  its  own  reasonings  in  nothing. 

We  may  add,  that  it  was,  on  another  account  also,  expedient,  that 
the  motion  of  the  head  backward  and  forward  should  be  performed 
upon  the  upper  surface  of  the  first  vertebra : for,  if  the  first  vertebra 
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itself  had  bent  forward,  it  would  have  brought  the  spinal  marrow,  at  i 
the  very  beginning  of  its  course,  upon  the  point  of  the  tooth. 

II.  Another  mechanical  contrivance,  not  unlike  the  last  in  its  ob~  I 
ject,  but  different  and  original  in  its  means,  is  seen  in  what  anatomists  I 
call  the  fore-arm ; that  is,  in  the  arm  between  the  elbow  and  the  L 
wrist.  Here,  for  the  perfect  use  of  the  limb,  two  motions  are  wanted  ; | 1 
a motion  at  the  elbow  backward  and  forward,  which  is  called  a recip-  c 
rocal  motion  ; and  a rotatory  motion,  by  which  the  palm  of  the  hand,  0 
as  occasion  requires,  may  be  turned  upward.  How  is  this  managed  ? B s 
The  fore-arm,  it  is  well  known,  consists  of  two  bones,  lying  along-  || s 
side  each  other,  but  touching  only  towards  the  ends.  One,  and  ! 
only  one,  of  these  bones,  is  joined  to  the  cubit,  or  upper  part  of  the  1 
arm,  at  the  elbow  ; the  other  alone,  to  the  hand  at  the  wrist.  The  i a 
first,  by  means,  at  the  elbow,  of  a hinge-joint  (which  allows  only  of  1 
motion  in  the  same  plane)  swings  backward  and  forward,  carrying  j f 
along  with  it  the  other  bone,  and  the  whole  fore-arm.  In  the  mean  .it  1 
time,  as  often  as  there  is  occasion  to  turn  the  palm  upward,  that  other  i ' 
bone  to  which  the  hand  is  attached,  rolls  upon  the  first,  by  the  help  1 
of  a groove  or  hollow  near  each  end  of  one  bone,  to  which  is  fitted  a 1 
corresponding  prominence  in  the  other.  If  both  bones  had  been  i ] 
joined  to  the  cubit  or  upper  arm,  at  the  elbow,  or  both  to  the  hand  i 
at  the  wrist,  the  thing  could  not  have  been  done.  The  first  was  to 
be  at  liberty  at  one  end,  and  the  second  at  the  other ; by  which 
means  the  two  actions  may  be  performed  together.  The  great  bone 
which  carries  the  fore-arm,  may  be  swinging  upon  its  hinge  at  the 
elbow,  at  the  very  time  that  the  lesser  bone,  which  carries  the  hand, 
may  be  turning  round  it  in  the  grooves.  The  management  also  of 
these  grooves,  or  rather  of  the  tubercles  and  grooves,  is  very  obser- 
vable. The  two  bones  are  called  the  radius  and  the  ulna.  Above, 

i.  e.  towards  the  elbow,  a tubercle  of  the  radius  plays  into  a socket  of 
the  ulna ; whilst  below,  i.  e.  towards  the  wrist,  the  radius  finds  the 
socket,  and  the  ulna  the  tubercle.  A single  bone  in  the  fore-arm, 
with  a ball  and  socket  joint  at  the  elbow,  which  admits  of  motion  in 
all  directions,  might,  in  some  degree,  have  answered  the  purpose  of 
both  moving  the  arm  and  turning  the  hand.  But  how  much  better 
it  is  accomplished  by  the  present  mechanism,  any  person  may  con- 
vince himself,  who  puts  the  ease  and  quickness  with  which  he  can 
shake  his  hand  at  the  wrist  circularly  (moving  likewise,  if  he  pleases, 
his  arm  at  the  elbow  at  the  same  time)  in  competition  with  the  com- 
paratively slow  and  laborious  motion,  with  which  his  arm  can  be  made 
to  turn  round  at  the  shoulder,  by  the  aid  of  a ball  and  socket-joint. 

III.  The  spine , or  back-bone,  is  a chain  of  joints  of  very  wonder- 
ful construction.  Various,  difficult,  and  almost  inconsistent  offices 
were  to  be  executed  by  the  same  instrument.  It  was  to  be  firm,  yet 
flexible  (now  I know  no  chain  made  by  art,  which  is  both  these ; for 
by  firmness  I mean,  not  only  strength,  but  stability ;)  firm , to  sup- 
port the  erect  position  of  the  body  ; flexible,  to  allow  of  the  bending 
of  the  trunk  in  all  degrees  of  curvature.  It  was  farther  also  (which 
is  another,  and  quite  a distinct  purpose  from  the  rest)  to  become  a 
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pipe  or  conduit  for  the  safe  conveyance  from  the  brain,  of  the  most 
important  fluid  of  the  animal  frame,  that,  namely,  upon  which  all 
voluntary  motion  depends,  the  spinal  marrow ; a substance  not  only 
of  the  first  necessity  to  action,  if  not  to  life,  but  of  a nature  so  deli- 
cate and  tender,  so  susceptible  and  so  impatient  of  injury,  as  that 
any  unusual  pressure  upon  it,  or  any  considerable  obstruction  of  its 
course,  is  followed  by  paralysis  or  death.  Now  the  spine  was  not 
only  to  furnish  the  main  trunk  for  the  passage  of  the  medullary  sub- 
stance from  the  brain,  but  to  give  out,  in  the  course  of  its  progress, 
small  pipes  therefrom,  which,  being  afterward  indefinitely  subdivi- 
ded, might,  under  the  name  of  nerves,  distribute  this  exquisite  sup- 
ply to  every  part  of  the  body.  The  ’same  spine  was  also  to  serve 
another  use  not  less  wanted  than  the  preceding,  viz.  to  afford  a ful- 
crum, stay,  or  basis  (or,  more  properly  speaking,  a series  of  these) 
for  the  insertion  of  the  muscles  which  are  spread  over  the  trunk  of 
the  body ; in  which  trunk  there  are  not,  as  in  the  limbs,  cylindrical 
bones,  to  which  they  can  be  fastened : and  likewise,  which  is  a simi- 
lar use,  to  furnish  a support  for  the  ends  of  the  ribs  to  rest  upon. 

Bespeak  of  a workman  a piece  of  mechanism  which  shall  com- 
prise all  these  purposes,  and  let  him  set  about  to  contrive  it ; let  him 
try  his  skill  upon  it ; let  him  feel  the  difficulty  of  accomplishing  the 
task,  before  he  be  told  how  the  same  thing  is  effected  in  the  animal 
frame.  Nothing  will  enable  him  to  judge  so  well  of  the  wisdom 
which  has  been  employed ; nothing  will  dispose  him  to  think  of  it  so 
truly.  First,  for  the  firmness,  yet  flexibility,  of  the  spine ; it  is 
composed  of  a great  number  of  bones  (in  the  human  subject,  of 
twenty-four)  joined  to  one  another,  and  compacted  by  broad  bases. 
The  breadth  of  the  bases  upon  which  the  parts  severally  rest,  and 
the  closeness  of  the  junction,  give  to  the  chain  its  firmness  and  sta- 
bility ; the  number  of  parts,  and  consequent  frequency  of  joints,  its 
flexibility.  Which  flexibility,  we  may  also  observe,  varies  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  chain ; is  least  in  the  back,  where  strength,  more 
than  flexure,  is  wanted  : greater  in  the  loins,  which  it  was  necessary 
should  be  more  supple  than  the  back ; and  greatest  of  all  in  the 
neck,  for  the  free  motion  of  the  head.  Then,  secondly,  in  order  to 
afford  a passage  for  the  descent  of  the  medullary  substance,  each  of 
these  bones  is  bored  through  in  the  middle  in  such  a manner  as  that, 
when  put  together,  the  hole  in  one  bone  falls  into  a line,  and  corre- 
sponds with  the  holes  in  the  two  bones  contiguous  to  it.  By  which 
means,  the  perforated  pieces,  when  joined,  form  an  entire,  close,  un- 
interrupted channel ; at  least,  whilst  the  spine  is  upright,  and  at  rest. 
But,  as  a settled  posture  is  inconsistent  with  its  use,  a great  difficul- 
ty still  remained,  which  was  to  prevent  the  vertebrae  shifting  upon 
one  another,  so  as  to  break  the  line  of  the  canal  as  often  as  the  body 
moves  or  twists : or  the  joints  gaping  externally,  whenever  the  body 
is  bent  forward,  and  the  spine  thereupon  made  to  take  the  form  of  a 
bow.  These  dangers,  which  are  mechanical,  are  mechanically  pro- 
vided against.  The  vertebrae,  by  means  of  their  processes  and  pro- 
jections, and  of  the  articulations  which  some  of  these  form  with  one 
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another  at  their  extremities,  are  so  locked  in  and  confined,  as  to  main- 
tain, in  what  are  called  the  bodies  or  broad  surfaces  of  the  bones, 
the  relative  position  nearly  unaltered  ; and  to  throw  the  change  and 
the  pressure,  produced  by  flexion,  almost  entirely  upon  the  inter- 
vening cartilages,  the  springiness  and  yielding  nature  of  whose  sub- 
stance admits  of  all  the  motion  which  is  necessary  to  be  performed 
upon  them,  without  any  chasm  being  produced  by  a separation  of  f 
the  parts.  I say,  of  all  the  motion  which  is  necessary ; for  although  1 
we  bend  our  backs  to  every  degree  almost  of  inclination,  the  motion  1 
of  each  vertebras  is  very  small : such  is  the  advantage  we  receive 
from  the  chain  being  composed  of  so  many  links,  the  spine  of  so  1 
many  bones.  Had  it  consisted  of  three  or  four  bones  only ; in  bend-  j 1 
ing  the  body,  the  spinal  marrow  must  have  been  bruised  at  every  j 1 
angle.  The  reader  need  not  be  told,  that  these  intervening  carti-  | 
lages  are  gristles ; and  he  may  see  them  in  perfection  in  a loin  of 
veal.  Their  form  also  favours  the  same  intention.  They  are  thicker  i 
before  than  behind ; so  that  when  we  stoop  forward,  the  compressi- 
ble substance  of  the  cartilage,  yielding  in  its  thicker  and  anterior 
part  to  the  force  which  squeezes  it,  brings  the  surfaces  of  the  ad- 
joining vertebras  nearer  to  the  being  parallel  with  one  another  than 
they  were  before,  instead  of  increasing  the  inclination  of  their  planes, 
which  must  have  occasioned  a Assure  or  opening  between  them,  j 
Thirdly,  for  the  medullary  canal  giving  out  in  its  course,  and  in  a 
convenient  order,  a supply  of  nerves  to  different  parts  of  the  body, 
notches  are  made  in  the  upper  and  lower  edge  of  every  vertebrae ; 
two  on  each  edge ; equi-distant  on  each  side  from  the  middle  line  of 
the  back.  When  the  vertebrae  are  put  together,  these  notches,  ex- 
actly fitting,  form  small  holes,  through  which  the  nerves,  at  each 
articulation,  issue  out  in  pairs,  in  order  to  send  their  branches  to 
every  part  of  the  body,  and  with  an  equal  bounty  to  both  sides  of 
the  body.  The  fourth  purpose  assigned  to  the  same  instrument,  is  \ 
the  insertion  of  the  bases  of  the  muscles,  and  the  support  of  the  ends 
of  the  ribs ; and  for  this  fourth  purpose,  especially  the  former  part 
of  it,  a figure,  specifically  suited  to  the  design,  and  unnecessary  for 
the  other  purposes,  is  given  to  the  constituent  bones.  Whilst  they 
are  plain,  and  round,  and  smooth,  towards  the  front,  where  any 
roughness  or  projection  might  have  wounded  the  adjacent  viscera, 
they  run  out,  behind,  and  on  each  side,  into  long  processes,  to  which 
processes  the  muscles  necessary  to  the  motions  of  the  trunk  are  fixed  ; 
and  fixed  with  such  art,  that,  whilst  the  vertebras  supply  a basis  for 
the  muscles,  the  muscles  help  to  keep  these  bones  in  their  position, 
or  by  their  tendons  to  tie  them  together. 

That  most  important,  however,  and  general  property,  viz.  the 
strength  of  the  compages,  and  the  security  against  luxation,  was  to 
be  still  more  specially  consulted : for,  where  so  many  joints  were 
concerned,  and  where,  in  every  one,  derangement  would  have  been 
fatal,  it  became  a subject  of  studious  precaution.  For  this  purpose 
the  vertebrae  are  articulated,  that  is,  the  moveable  joints  between 
them  are  formed  by  means  of  those  projections  of  their  substance. 
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which  we  have  mentioned  under  the  name  of  processes : and  these 
so  lock  in  with,  and  overwrap  one  another,  as  to  secure  the  body  of 
the  vertebra,  not  only  from  accidentally  slipping,  but  even  from 
being  pushed  out  of  its  place  by  any  violence  short  of  that  which 
would  break  the  bone.  I have  often  remarked  and  admired  this 
structure  in  the  chine  of  a hare.  In  this,  as  in  many  instances,  a 
plain  observer  of  the  animal  economy  may  spare  himself  the  disgust 
of  being  present  at  human  dissections,  and  yet  learn  enough  for  his 
information  and  satisfaction,  by  even  examining  the  bones  of  the  ani- 
mals which  come  upon  his  table.  Let  him  take  for  example,  into  his 
hands,  a piece  of  the  clean-picked  bone  of  a hare’s  back ; consisting, 
we  will  suppose,  of  three  vertebrae.  He  will  find  the  middle  bone 
of  the  three  so  implicated,  by  means  of  its  projections  or  processes, 
with  the  bone  on  each  side  of  it,  that  no  pressure  which  he  can  use, 
will  force  it  out  of  its  place  between  them.  It  will  give  way  neither 
forward,  nor  backward,  nor  on  either  side.  In  whichever  direction 
he  pushes,  he  perceives,  in  the  form,  or  junction,  or  overlapping,  of 
the  bones,  an  impediment  opposed  to  his  attempt;  a check  and 
guard  against  dislocation.  In  one  part  of  the  spine,  he  will  find  a 
still  farther  fortifying  expedient,  in  the  mode  according  to  which  the 
ribs  are  annexed  to  the  spine.  Each  rib  rests  upon  two  vertebrae. 
That  is  the  thing  to  be  remarked,  and  any  one  may  remark  it  in 
carving  a neck  of  mutton.  The  manner  of  it  is  this : the  end  of  the 
rib  is  divided  by  a middle  ridge  into  two  surfaces ; which  surfaces 
are  joined  to  the  bodies  of  two  contiguous  vertebrae,  the  ridge  apply- 
ing itself  to  the  intervening  cartilage.  Now  this  is  the  very  contri- 
vance which  is  employed  in  the  famous  iron-bridge  at  my  door  at 
Bishop-Wearmouth ; and  for  the  same  purpose  of  stability ; viz.  the 
cheeks  of  the  bars,  which  pass  between  the  arches,  ride  across  the 
joints,  by  which  the  pieces  composing  each  arch  are  united.  Each 
cross-bar  rests  upon  two  of  these  pieces  at  their  place  of  junction  : 
and  by  that  position  resists,  at  least  in  one  direction,  any  tendency 
in  either  piece  to  slip  out  of  its  place.  Thus  perfectly,  by  one  means 
or  the  other,  is  the  danger  of  slipping  laterally,  or  of  being  drawn 
aside  out  of  the  line  of  the  back,  provided  against : and,  to  with- 
stand the  bones  being  pulled  asunder  longitudinally,  or  in  the  di- 
rection of  that  line,  a strong  membrane  runs  from  one  end  of  the 
chain  to  the  other,  sufficient  to  resist  any  force  which  is  ever  likely  to 
act  in  the  direction  of  the  back,  or  parallel  to  it,  and  consequently  to 
secure  the  whole  combination  in  their  places.  The  general  result  is, 
that  not  only  the  motions  of  the  human  body  necessary  for  the  or- 
dinary offices  of  life  are  performed  with  safety,  but  that  it  is  an  ac- 
cident hardly  ever  heard  of,  that  even  the  gesticulations  of  a harle- 
quin distort  his  spine. 

Upon  the  whole,  and  as  a guide  to  those  who  may  be  inclined  to 
carry  the  consideration  of  this  subject  farther,  there  are  three  views 
under  which  the  spine  ought  to  be  regarded,  and  in  all  which,  it 
cannot  fail  to  excite  our  admiration.  These  views  relate  to  its  artic- 
ulations, its  ligaments,  and  its  perforation  ; and  to  the  corresponding 
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advantages  which  the  body  derives  from  it,  for  action,  for  strength, 
and  for  that  which  is  essential  to  every  part,  a secure  communication 
with  the  brain. 

The  structure  of  the  spine  is  not  in  general  different  in  different 
animals.  In  the  serpent  tribe,  however,  it  is  considerably  varied  ; 
but  with  a strict  reference  to  the  conveniency  of  the  animal.  For, 
whereas  in  quadrupeds  the  number  of  vertebrae  is  from  thirty  to  for- 
ty, in  the  serpent  it  is  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty : whereas  in  men 
and  quadrupeds  the  surfaces  of  the  bones  are  flat,  and  these  flat 
surfaces  laid  one  against  the  other,  and  bound  tight  by  sinews ; in 
the  serpent,  the  bones  playone  within  another  like  a ball  and  socket,* 
so  that  they  have  a free  motion  upon  one  another  in  every  direction  : 
that  is  to  say,  in  men  and  quadrupeds,  firmness  is  more  consulted ; 
in  serpents,  pliancy.  Yet  even  pliancy  is  not  obtained  at  the  expense 
of  safety.  The  back  bone  of  a serpent,  for  coherence  and  flexibility, 
is  one  of  the  most  curious  pieces  of  animal  mechanism  with  which 
we  are  acquainted.  The  chain  of  a watch  (I  mean  the  chain  which 
passes  between  the  spring-barrel  and  the  fusee)  which  aims  at  the 
same  properties,  is  but  a bungling  piece  of  workmanship  in  compar- 
ison with  that  of  which  we  speak. 

IV.  The  reciprocal  enlargement  and  contraction  of  the  chest  to 
allow  for  the  play  of  the  lungs,  depends  upon  a simple  yet  beautiful 
mechanical  contrivance,  referable  to  the  structure  of  the  bones  which 
enclose  it.  The  ribs  are  articulated  to  the  back-bone,  or  rather  to 
its  side  projections,  obliquely : that  is,  in  their  natural  position  they 
bend  or  slope  from  the  place  of  articulation  downwards.  But  the 
basis  upon  which  they  rest  at  this  end  being  fixed,  the  consequence 
of  the  obliquity,  or  the  inclination  downwards,  is,  that  when  they 
come  to  move,  whatever  pulls  the  ribs  upwards,  necessarily,  at  the 
same  time,  draws  them  out ; and  that,  whilst  the  ribs  are  brought  to 
a right  angle  with  the  spine  behind,  the  sternum,  or  part  of  the  chest 
to  which  they  are  attached  in  the  front,  is  thrust  forward.  The  sim- 
ple action,  therefore,  of  the  elevating  muscles  does  the  business ; 
whereas,  if  the  ribs  had  been  articulated  with  the  bodies  of  the  ver- 
tebrae at  right  angles,  the  cavity  of  the  thorax  could  never  have  been 
farther  enlarged  by  a change  of  their  position.  If  each  rib  had  been 
a rigid  bone,  articulated  at  both  ends  to  fixed  bases,  the  whole  chest 
had  been  immovable.  Keill  has  observed,  that  the  breast-bone,  in 
an  easy  inspiration,  is  thrust  out  one-tenth  of  an  inch : and  he  cal- 
culates that  this,  added  to  what  is  gained  to  the  space  within  the 
chest  by  the  flattening  or  descent  of  the  diaphragm,  leave  room  for 
forty-two  cubic  inches  of  air  to  enter  at  every  drawing-in  of  the 
breath.  When  there  is  a necessity  for  a deeper  and  more  laborious 
inspiration,  the  enlargement  of  the  capacity  of  the  chest  may  be  so 
increased  by  effort,  as  that  the  lungs  may  be  distended  with  seventy 
or  a hundred  such  cubic  inches.*)*  The  thorax,  says  Sehelhammer, 
forms  a kind  of  bellows,  such  as  never  have  been,  nor  probably  will 
be,  made  by  any  artificer. 
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V.  The  patella,  or  knee-pan,  is  a curious  little  bone ; in  its  form 
and  office,  unlike  any  other  bone  in  the  body.  It  is  circular ; the 
size  of  a crown  piece ; pretty  thick ; a little  convex  on  both  sides, 
and  covered  with  a smooth  cartilage.  It  lies  upon  the  front  of  the 
knee ; and  the  powerful  tendons,  by  which  the  leg  is  brought  for- 
ward, pass  through  it  (or  rather  it  makes  a part  of  their  continua- 
tion) from  their  origin  in  the  thigh  to  their  insertion  in  the  tibia.  It 
protects  both  the  tendon  and  the  joint  from  any  injury  which  either 
might  suffer,  by  the  rubbing  of  one  against  the  other,  or  by  the  pres- 
sure of  unequal  surfaces.  It  also  gives  to  the  tendons  a very  consid- 
erable mechanical  advantage,  by  altering  the  line  of  their  direction, 
and  by  advancing  it  farther  out  from  the  centre  of  motion ; and  this 
upon  the  principles  of  the  resolution  of  force,  upon  which  principles 
all  machinery  is  founded.  These  are  its  uses.  But  what  is  most 
observable  in  it  is,  that  it  appears  to  be  supplemental,  as  it  were,  to 
the  frame ; added,  as  it  should  almost  seem,  afterward ; not  quite 
necessary,  but  very  convenient.  It  is  separate  from  the  other  bones ; 
that  is,  it  is  not  connected  with  any  other  bones  by  the  common  mode 
of  union.  It  is  soft,  or  hardly  formed,  in  infancy ; and  produced 
by  an  ossification,  of  the  inception  or  progress  of  which  no  account 
can  be  given  from  the  structure  or  exercise  of  the  part. 

VI.  The  shoulder-blade  is,  in  some  material  respects,  a very  sin- 
gular bone  ; appearing  to  be  made  so  expressly  for  its  own  purpose, 
and  so  independently  of  every  other  reason.  In  such  quadrupeds  as 
have  no  collar-bones,  which  are  by  far  the  greater  number,  the 
shoulder-blade  has  no  bony  communication  with  the  trunk*  either 
by  a joint,  or  process,  or  in  any  other  way.  It  does  not  grow  to,  or 
out  of,  any  other  bone  of  the  trunk.  It  does  not  apply  to  any  other 
bone  of  the  trunk  (I  know  not  whether  this  be  true  of  any  second 
bone  in  the  body,  except  perhaps  the  os  hyoi'des :)  in  strictness,  it 
forms  no  part  of  the  skeleton.  It  is  bedded  in  the  flesh ; attached 
only  to  the  muscles.  It  is  no  other  than  a foundation  bone  for  the 
arm,  laid  in,  separate  as  it  were,  and  distinct,  from  the  general  ossi- 
fication. The  lower  limbs  connect  themselves  at  the  hip  with  bones 
which  form  part  of  the  skeleton  : but  this  connection,  in  the  upper 
limbs,  being  wanting,  a basis,  whereupon  the  arm  might  be  articu- 
lated, was  to  be  supplied  by  a detached  ossification  for  the  purpose. 

OF  THE  JOINTS. 

I.  The  above  are  a few  examples  of  bones  made  remarkable  by 
their  configuration  : but  to  almost  all  the  bones  belon g joints ; and 
in  these,  still  more  clearly  than  in  the  form  or  shape  of  the  bones 
themselves,  are  seen  both  contrivance  and  contriving  wisdom.  Every 
joint  is  a curiosity,  and  is  also  strictly  mechanical.  There  is  the 
hinge-joint  and  the  mortice  and  tenon-joint ; each  as  manifestly  such, 
and  as  accurately  defined,  as  any  which  can  be  produced  out  of  a 
cabinet-maker’s  shop : and  one  or  the  other  prevails,  as  either  is 
adapted  to  the  motion  which  is  wanted : e.  g.  a mortice  and  tenon, 
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or  ball  and  socket  joint,  is  not  required  at  the  knee,  the  leg  standing  $ 
in  need  only  of  a motion  backward  and  forward  in  the  same  plane,  I 
for  which  a hinge-joint  is  sufficient ; a mortice  and  tenon,  or  ball  and 
socket  joint,  is  wanted  at  the  hip,  that  not  only  the  progressive  step  || 
may  be  provided  for,  but  the  interval  between  the  limbs  may  be  en- 
larged or  contracted  at  pleasure.  Now  observe  what  would  have  j 
been  the  inconveniency,  i.  e.  both  the  superfluity  and  the  defect  of  I 
articulation,  if  the  case  had  been  inverted : if  the  ball  and  socket 
joint  had  been  at  the  knee,  and  the  hinge-joint  at  the  hip.  The  § 
thighs  must  have  been  kept  constantly  together,  and  the  legs  had 
been  loose  and  straddling.  There  would  have  been  no  use,  that  we  i 
know  of,  in  being  able  to  turn  the  calves  of  the  legs  before ; and 
there  would  have  been  great  confinement  by  restraining  the  motion 
of  the  thighs  to  one  plane.  The  disadvantage  would  not  have  been 
less,  if  the  joints  at  the  hip  and  the  knee  had  been  both  of  the  same 
sort ; both  balls  and  sockets,  or  both  hinges : yet  why,  independent- 
ly of  utility,  and  of  a Creator  who  consulted  that  utility,  should  the 
same  bone  (the  thigh-bone)  be  rounded  at  one  end,  and  channelled 
at  the  other  ? 

The  hinge-joint  is  not  formed  by  a bolt  passing  through  the  two  i 
parts  of  the  hinge,  and  thus  keeping  them  in  their  places ; but  by  a [ 
different  expedient.  A strong,  tough,  parchment-like  membrane, 
rising  from  the  receiving  bones,  and  inserted  all  round  the  received 
bones  a little  below  their  heads,  encloses  the  joint  on  every  side- 
This  membrane  ties,  confines,  and  holds,  the  ends  of  the  bones  to- 
gether ; keeping  the  corresponding  parts  of  the  joint,  i.  e.  the  rela- 
tive convexities  and  concavities,  in  close  application  to  each  other. 

For  the  ball  and  socket  joints  besides  the  membrane  already  de- 
scribed, there  is  in  some  important  joints,  as  an  additional  security, 
a short,  strong,  yet  flexible  ligament,  inserted  by  one  end  into  the 
head  of  the  ball,  by  the  other  into  the  bottom  of  the  cup ; which  lig- 
ament keeps  the  two  parts  of  the  joint  so  firmly  in  their  place,  that 
none  of  the  motions  which  the  limb  naturally  performs,  none  of  the 
jerks  and  twists  to  which  it  is  ordinarily  liable,  nothing  less  indeed 
than  the  utmost  and  the  most  unnatural  violence,  can  pull  them  asun- 
der. It  is  hardly  imaginable,  how  great  a force  is  necessary,  even  to 
stretch,  still  more  to  break,  this  ligament ; yet  so  flexible  is  it,  as  to 
oppose  no  impediment  to  the  suppleness  of  the  joint.  By  its  situa- 
tion also,  it  is  inaccessible  to  injury  from  sharp  edges.  As  it  cannot 
be  ruptured  (such  is  its  strength ;)  so  it  cannot  be  cut,  except  by  an  I 
accident  which  would  sever  the  limb.  If  I had  been  permitted  to 
frame  a proof  of  contrivance,  such  as  might  satisfy  the  most  distrust- 
ful inquirer,  I know  not  whether  I could  have  chosen  an  example  of 
mechanism  more  unequivocal,  or  more  free  from  objection,  than  this 
ligament.  Nothing  can  be  more  mechanical ; nothing,  however  sub- 
servient to  the  safety,  less  capable  of  being  generated  by  the  action 
of  the  joint.  I would  particularly  solicit  the  reader’s  attention  to 
this  provision,  as  it  is  found  in  the  head  of  the  thigh-bone : to  its 
strength,  its  structure,  and  its  use.  It  is  an  instance  upon  which  I 
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lay  my  hand.  One  single  fact,  weighed  by  a mind  in  earnest,  leaves 
oftentimes  the  deepest  impression.  For  the  purpose  of  addressing 
different  understandings  and  different  apprehensions — for  the  pur- 
pose of  sentiment,  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  admiration  of  the  Cre- 
ator’s works,  we  diversify  our  views,  we  multiply  examples ; but  for 
the  purpose  of  strict  argument,  one  clear  instance  is  sufficient ; and 
not  only  sufficient,  but  capable  perhaps  of  generating  a firmer  assu- 
rance than  what  can  arise  from  a divided  attention. 

The  ginglymus , or  hinge-joint,  does  not,  it  is  manifest,  admit  of 
a ligament  of  the  same  kind  with  that  of  the  ball  and  socket  joint, 
but  it  is  always  fortified  by  the  species  of  ligament  of  which  it  does 
admit.  The  strong,  firm,  investing  membrane,  above  described,  ac- 
companies it  in  every  part : and  in  particular  joints,  this  membrane, 
which  is  properly  a ligament,  is  considerably  stronger  on  the  sides 
than  either  before  or  behind,  in  order  that  the  convexities  may  play 
true  in  their  concavities,  and  not  be  subject  to  slip  sideways,  which 
is  the  chief  danger ; for  the  muscular  tendons  generally  restrain  the 
parts  from  going  farther  than  they  ought  to  go  in  the  plane  of  their 
motion.  In  the  knee,  which  is  a joint  of  this  form,  and  of  great  im- 
portance, there  are  superadded  to  the  common  provisions  for  the 
stability  of  the  joint,  two  strong  ligaments  which  cross  each  other : 
and  cross  each  other  in  such  a manner,  as  to  secure  the  joint  from 
being  displaced  in  any  assignable  direction.  “ I think,”  says  Ches- 
elden,  “ that  the  knee  cannot  be  completely  dislocated  without 
breaking  the  cross  ligaments.”*  We  can  hardly  help  comparing  this 
with  the  binding  up  of  a fracture,  where  the  fillet  is  almost  always 
strapped  across,  for  the  sake  of  giving  firmness  and  strength  to  the 
bandage. 

Another  no  less  important  joint,  and  that  also  of  the  ginglymus 
sort,  is  the  ankle ; yet  though  important  (in  order,  perhaps,  to  pre- 
serve the  symmetry  and  lightness  of  the  limb)  small , and,  on  that 
account,  more  liable  to  injury.  Now  this  joint  is  strengthened,  i.  e . 
is  defended  from  dislocation,  by  two  remarkable  processes  or  pro- 
longations of  the  bones  of  the  leg,  which  processes  form  the  protu- 
berances that  we  call  the  inner  and  outer  ankle.  It  is  part  of  each 
bone  going  down  lower  than  the  other  part,  and  thereby  overlapping 
the  joint : so  that,  if  the  joint  be  in  danger  of  slipping  outward,  it 
is  curbed  by  the  inner  projection,  i.  e.  that  of  the  tibia ; if  inward, 
by  the  outer  projection,  L e.  that  of  the  fibula.  Between  both,  it  is 
locked  in  its  position.  I know  no  account  that  can  be  given  of  this 
structure,  except  its  utility.  Why  should  the  tibia  terniinate,  at  its 
lower  extremity,  with  a double  end,  and  the  fibula  the  same — but 
to  barricade  the  joint  on  both  sides  by  a continuation  of  part  of  the 
thickest  of  the  bone  over  it  ? The  joint  at  the  shoulder , compared 
with  the  joint  at  the  hip , though  both  ball  and  socket  joints,  dis- 
covers a difference  in  their  form  and  proportions,  well  suited  to  the 
different  offices  which  the  limbs  have  to  execute.  The  cup  or  sock- 
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et  at  the  shoulder  is  much  shallower  and  flatter  than  it  is  at  the  hip, 
and  is  also  in  part  formed  of  cartilage  set  round  the  rim  of  the  cup. 

The  socket,  into  which  the  head  of  the  thigh-bone  is  inserted,  is 
deeper,  and  made  of  more  solid  materials.  This  agrees  with  the  1 
duties  assigned  to  each  part.  The  arm  is  an  instrument  of  motion, 
principally,  if  not  solely.  Accordingly  the  shallowness  of  the  socket 
at  the  shoulder,  and  the  yieldingness  of  the  cartilaginous  substance 
with  which  its  edge  is  set  round,  and  which  in  fact  composes  a con-  I 
siderable  part  of  its  concavity,  are  excellently  adapted  for  the  allow- 
ance of  a free  motion  and  a wide  range  ; both  which  the  arm  wants. 
Whereas,  the  lower  limb,  forming  a part  of  the  column  of  the  body  ; 
having  to  support  the  body,  as  well  as  to  be  the  means  of  its  loco- 
motion ; firmness  was  to  be  consulted,  as  well  as  action.  With  a j 
capacity  for  motion,  in  all  directions  indeed,  as  at  the  shoulder,  but 
not  in  any  direction  to  the  same  extent  as  in  the  arm,  was  to  be  uni-  | 
ted  stability,  or  resistance  to  dislocation.  Hence  the  deeper  excava-  | 
tion  of  the  socket ; and  the  presence  of  a less  proportion  of  cartilage 
upon  the  edge. 

The  suppleness  and  pliability  of  the  joints,  we  every  moment  ex- 
perience ; and  the  firmness  of  animal  articulation,  the  property  we 
have  hitherto  been  considering,  may  be  judged  of  from  this  single 
observation,  that,  at  any  given  moment  of  time,  there  are  millions  of  | 
animal  joints  in  complete  repair  and  use,  for  one  that  is  dislocated;  I 
and  this,  notwithstanding  the  contortions  and  wrenches  to  which  the 
limbs  of  animals  are  continually  subject. 

II.  Th e joints,  or  rather  the  ends  of  the  bones  which  form  them, 
display  also,  in  their  configuration,  another  use.  The  nerves, 
blood-vessels,  and  tendons,  which  are  necessary  to  the  life,  or  for  the 
motion,  of  the  limbs,  must,  it  is  evident,  in  their  way  from  the  trunk  j 
of  the  body  to  the  place  of  their  destination,  travel  over  the  movea- 
ble joints ; and  it  is  no  less  evident,  that,  in  this  part  of  their  course, 
they  will  have,  from  sudden  motions,  and  from  abrupt  changes  of 
curvature,  to  encounter  the  danger  of  compression,  attrition,  or  la- 
ceration. To  guard  fibres  so  tender  against  consequences  so  inju- 
rious, their  path  is  in  those  parts  protected  with  peculiar  care ; and 
that  by  a provision,  in  the  figure  of  the  bones  themselves.  The 
nerves  which  supply  the  fibre-arm , especially  the  inferior  cubical 
nerves,  are  at  the  elbow  conducted,  by  a kind  of  covered  way,  be- 
tween the  condyls,  or  rather  under  the  inner  extuberances  of  the 
bone,  which  composes  the  upper  part  of  the  arm.*  At  the  knee , 
the  extremity  of  the  thigh-bone  is  divided  by  a sinus  or  cliff  into  two 
heads  or  protuberances  : and  these  heads  on  the  back  part  stand  out 
beyond  the  cylinder  of  the  bone.  Through  the  hollow,  which  lies  I 
between  the  hind-parts  of  these  two  heads,  that  is  to  say,  under  the 
ham,  between  the  ham-strings,  and  within  the  concave  recess  of  the 
bone  formed  by  the  extuberances  on  each  side ; in  a word,  along  a 
defile,  between  rocks,  pass  the  great  vessels  and  nerves  which  go  to 
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the  leg.*  Who  led  these  vessels  by  a road  so  defended  and  secu- 
j red  ? In  the  joint  at  the  shoulder , in  the  edge  of  the  cup  which  re- 
ceives the  head  of  the  bone,  is  a notch , which  is  joined  or  covered  at 
the  top  with  a ligament.  Through  this  hole,  thus  guarded,  the  blood- 
j vessels  steal  to  their  destination  in  the  arm,  instead  of  mounting  over 
the  edge  of  the  concavity.-)* 

III.  In  all  joints,  the  ends  of  the  bones,  which  work  against  each 
I other,  are  tipped  with  gristle.  In  the  ball  and  socket  joint,  the  cup 
is  lined,  and  the  ball  capped  with  it.  The  smooth  surface,  the 
elastic  and  unfriable  nature  of  cartilage,  render  it  of  all  substances 
the  most  proper  for  the  place  and  purpose.  I should,  therefore, 
have  pointed  this  out  amongst  the  foremost  of  the  provisions  which 
have  been  made  in  the  joints  for  the  facilitating  of  their  action,  had 
it  not  been  alleged,  that  cartilage  in  truth  is  only  nascent  or  imperfect 

(bone ; and  that  the  bone  in  these  places  is  kept  soft  and  imperfect,, 
in  consequence  of  a more  complete  and  rigid  ossification  being  pre- 
vented from  taking  place  by  the  continual  motion  and  rubbing  of 
the  surfaces  ; which  being  so,  what  we  represent  as  a designed  advan- 
tage, is  an  unavoidable  effect.  I am  far  from  being  convinced  that 
this  is  a true  account  of  the  fact ; or  that,  if  it  were  so,  it  answers 
the  argument.  To  me,  the  surmounting  of  the  ends  of  the  bones 
with  gristle,  looks  more  like  a plating  with  a different  metal,  than  like 
the  same  metal  kept  in  a different  state  by  the  action  to  which  it  is 
exposed.  At  all  events,  we  have  a great  particular  benefit,  though 
arising  from  a general  constitution ; but  this  last  not  being  quite 
what  my  argument  requires,  lest  I should  seem  by  applying  the  in- 
stance to  overrate  its  value,  I have  thought  it  fair  to  state  the  ques- 
tion which  attends  it. 

IV.  In  some  joints,  very  particularly  in  the  knees,  there  are  loose 
cartilages  or  gristles  between  the  bones,  and  within  the  joint,  so  that 
the  ends  of  the  bones,  instead  of  working  upon  one  another,  work 
upon  the  intermediate  cartilages.  Cheselden  has  observed,  J that  the 
contrivance  of  a loose  ring  is  practised  by  mechanics,  where  the  fric- 
tion of  the  joints  of  any  of  their  machines  is  great ; as  between  the 
parts  of  crook-hinges  of  large  gates,  or  under  the  head  of  the  male 
screw  of  large  vices.  The  cartilages  of  which  we  speak,  have  very 
much  of  the  form  of  these  rings.  The  comparison  moreover  shows 
the  reason  why  we  find  them  in  the  knees  rather  than  in  other  joints. 
It  is  an  expedient,  we  have  seen,  which  a mechanic  resorts  to,  only 
when  some  strong  and  heavy  work  is  to  be  done.  So  here  the  thigh- 
bone has  to  achieve  its  motion  at  the  knee,  with  the  whole  weight  of 
the  body  pressing  upon  it,  and  often,  as  in  rising  from  our  seat,  with 
the  whole  weight  of  the  body  to  lift.  It  should  seem  also,  from 
Cheselden's  account,  that  the  slipping  and  sliding  of  the  loose  carti- 
lages, though  it  be  probably  a small  and  obscure  change,  humoured 
the  motion  at  the  end  of  the  thigh-bone,  under  the  particular  config- 
uration which  was  necessary  to  be  given  to  it  for  the  commodious 

* Ches.  Anat.  p.  35,  ed.  7.  -t  Ibid.  p.  30.  ed.  7.  J Ibid.  p.  13.  ed.  7. 
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action  of  the  tendons ; (and  which  configuration  requires  what  he 
calls  a variable  socket,  that  is,  a concavity,  the  lines  of  which  assume 
a different  curvature  in  different  inclinations  of  the  bones.) 

V.  We  have  now  done  with  the  configuration : but  there  is  also  in 
the  joints,  and  that  common  to  them  all,  another  exquisite  provision, 
manifestly  adapted  to  their  use,  and  concerning  which  there  can,  I 
think,  be  no  dispute,  namely,  the  regular  supply  of  a mucilage , more 
emollient  and  slippery  than  oil  itself,  which  is  constantly  softening 
and  lubricating  the  parts  that  rub  upon  each  other,  and  thereby  di- 
minishing the  effect  of  attrition  in  the  highest  possible  degree.  For 
the  continual  secretion  of  this  important  liniment,  and  for  the  feed- 
ing of  the  cavities  of  the  joint  with  it,  glands  are  fixed  near  each 
joint ; the  excretory  ducts  of  which  glands  dripping  with  their  bal- 
samic contents,  hang  loose  like  fringes  within  the  cavity  of  the  joints. 
A late  improvement  in  what  are  called  friction-wheels,  which  con- 
sist of  a mechanism  so  ordered,  as  to  be  regularly  dropping  oil  into 
a box,  which  encloses  the  axis,  the  nave,  and  certain  balls  upon 
which  the  nave  revolves,  may  be  said,  in  some  sort,  to  represent  the 
contrivance  in  the  animal  joint ; with  this  superiority,  however,  on 
the  part  of  the  joint,  viz.  that  here,  the  oil  is  not  only  dropped,  but 
made . 

In  considering  the  joints,  there  is  nothing,  perhaps,  which  ought 
to  move  our  gratitude  more  than  the  reflection,  how  well  they  wear . 
A limb  shall  swing  upon  its  hinge,  or  play  in  its  socket,  many  hun- 
dred times  in  an  hour,  for  sixty  years  together,  without  diminution  of 
its  agility  : which  is  a long  time  for  any  thing  to  last ; for  any  thing 
so  much  worked  and  exercised  as  the  joints  are.  This  durability,  I 
should  attribute,  in  part,  to  the  provision  which  is  made  for  the  pre- 
venting of  wear  and  tear,  first,  by  the  polish  of  the  cartilaginous  sur- 
faces ; secondly,  by  the  healing  lubrication  of  the  mucilage ; and,  in 
part,  to  that  astonishing  property  of  animal  constitutions,  assimila- 
tion, by  which,  in  every  portion  of  the  body,  let  it  consist  of  what  it 
will,  substance  is  restored,  and  waste  repaired. 

Moveable  joints,  I think,  compose  the  curiosity  of  bones ; but 
their  union,  even  where  no  motion  is  intended  or  wanted,  carries 
marks  of  mechanism  and  of  mechanical  wisdom.  The  teeth,  espe- 
cially the  front  teeth,  are  one  bone  fixed  in  another,  like  a peg  driven 
into  a board.  The  sutures  of  the  skull  are  like  the  edges  of  two 
saws  clapped  together,  in  such  a manner  as  that  the  teeth  of  one  en- 
ter the  intervals  of  the  other.  We  have  sometimes  one  bone  lapping 
over  another,  and  planed  down  at  the  edges ; sometimes  also  the  thin 
lamella  of  one  bone  received  into  a narrow  furrow  of  another.  In  all 
which  varieties,  we  seem  to  discover  the  same  design,  viz.  firmness  of 
juncture,  without  clumsiness  in  the  seam. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

OF  THE  MUSCLES. 

Muscles,  with  their  tendons,  are  the  instruments  by  which  animal 
motion  is  performed.  It  will  be  our  business  to  point  out  instances 
in  which,  and  properties  with  respect  to  which,  the  disposition  of 
these  muscles  is  as  strictly  mechanical,  as  that  of  the  wires  and  strings 
of  a puppet. 

I.  We  may  observe,  what  I believe  is  universal,  an  exact  relation 
between  the  joint  and  the  muscles  which  move  it.  Whatever  mo- 
tion the  joint,  by  its  mechanical  construction,  is  capable  of  perform- 
ing, that  motion,  the  annexed  muscles,  by  their  position,  are  capable 
of  producing.  For  example,  if  there  be,  as  at  the  knee  and  elbow, 
a hinge-joint,  capable  of  motion  only  in  the  same  plane,  the  leaders, 
as  they  are  called,  i.  e . the  muscular  tendons,  are  placed  in  direc- 
tions parallel  to  the  bone,  so  as,  by  the  contraction  or  relaxation  of 
the  muscles  to  which  they  belong,  to  produce  that  motion  and  no 
other.  If  these  joints  were  capable  of  a freer  motion,  there  are  no 
muscles  to  produce  it.  Whereas  at  the  shoulder  and  the  hip,  where 
the  ball  and  socket  joint  allows  by  its  construction  of  a rotatory  or 
sweeping  motion,  tendons  are  placed  in  such  a position,  and  pull  in 
such  a direction,  as  to  produce  the  motion  of  which  the  joint  admits. 
For  instance,  the  sartorius  or  tailor’s  muscle,  rising  from  the  spine, 
running  diagonally  across  the  thigh,  and  taking  hold  of  the  inside  of 
the  main  bone  of  the  leg,  a little  below  the  knee,  enables  us,  by  its 
contraction,  to  throw  one  leg  and  thigh  over  the  other  ; giving  ef- 
fect, at  the  same  time,  to  the  ball  and  socket  joint  at  the  hip,  and 
the  hinge-joint  at  the  knee.  There  is,  as  we  have  seen,  a specific 
mechanism  in  the  bones,  for  the  rotatory  motions  of  the  head  and 
hands : there  is,  also,  in  the  oblique  direction  of  the  muscles  belong- 
ing to  them,  a specific  provision  for  the  putting  of  this  mechanism  of 
the  bones  into  action.  And  mark  the  consent  of  uses,  the  oblique 
muscles  would  have  been  inefficient  without  that  particular  articu- 
lation : that  particular  articulation  would  have  been  lost,  without 
the  oblique  muscles.  It  may  be  proper  however  to  observe  with 
respect  to  the  head , although  I think  it  does  not  vary  the  case,  that 
its  oblique  motions  and  inclinations  are  often  motions  in  a diagonal , 
produced  by  the  joint  action  of  muscles  lying  in  straight  directions. 
But  whether  the  pull  be  single  or  combined,  the  articulation  is  al- 
ways such,  as  to  be  capable  of  obeying  the  action  of  the  muscles. 
The  oblique  muscles  attached  to  the  head,  are  likewise  so  disposed, 
as  to  be  capable  of  steadying  the  globe,  as  well  as  of  moving  it. 
The  head  of  a new-born  infant  is  often  obliged  to  be  filleted  up. 
After  death,  the  head  drops  and  rolls  in  every  direction.  So  that 
it  is  by  the  equilibre  of  the  muscles,  by  the  aid  of  a considerable  and 
equipollent  muscular  force  in  constant  exertion,  that  the  head  main- 
tains its  erect  posture.  The  muscles  here  supply  what  would  other- 
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wise  be  a great  defect  in  the  articulation  : for  the  joint  in  the  neck, 
although  admirably  adapted  to  the  motion  of  the  head,  is  insufficient 
for  its  support.  It  is  not  only  by  the  means  of  a most  curious  struc- 
ture of  the  bones  that  a man  turns  his  head,  but  by  virtue  of  an  ad- 
justed muscular  power,  that  he  even  holds  it  up. 

As  another  example  of  what  we  are  illustrating,  viz.  conformity 
of  use  between  the  bones  and  the  muscles,  it  has  been  observed  of 
the  different  vertebrae,  that  their  processes  are  exactly  proportioned 
to  the  quantity  of  motion  which  the  other  bones  allow  of,  and  which 
the  respective  muscles  are  capable  of  producing. 

II.  A muscle  acts  only  by  contraction.  Its  force  is  exerted  in  no 
other  way.  When  the  exertion  ceases,  it  relaxes  itself,  that  is,  it  re- 
turns by  relaxation  to  its  former  state ; but  without  energy.  This 
is  the  nature  of  the  muscular  fibre : and  being  so,  it  is  evident  that 
the  reciprocal  energetic  motion  of  the  limbs,  by  which  we  mean  mo- 
tion with  force  in  opposite  directions,  can  only  be  produced  by  the 
instrumentality  of  opposite  or  antagonist  muscles ; of  flexors  and  ex- 
tensors answering  to  each  other.  For  instance,  the  biceps  and  bra- 
chiaeus  internus  muscles  placed  in  the  front  part  of  the  upper  arm, 
by  their  contraction,  bend  the  elbow  ; and  with  such  degree  of  force, 
as  the  case  requires,  or  the  strength  admits  of.  The  relaxation  of 
these  muscles,  after  the  effort,  would  merely  let  the  fore-arm  drop 
down.  For  the  back  stroke , therefore,  and  that  the  arm  may  not 
only  bend  at  the  elbow,  but  also  extend  and  straighten  itself  with 
force,  other  muscles,  the  longus  and  brevis  brachiasus  externus  and 
the  anconaeus,  placed  on  the  hinder  part  of  the  arms,  by  their  con- 
tractile twitch  fetch  back  the  fore-arm  into  a straight  line  with  the 
cubit,  with  no  less  force  than  that  with  which  it  was  bent  out  of  it. 
The  same  thing  obtains  in  all  the  limbs,  and  in  every  moveable  part 
of  the  body.  A finger  is  not  bent  and  straightened,  without  the  con- 
traction of  two  muscles  taking  place.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that 
the  animal  functions  require  that  particular  disposition  of  the  mus- 
cles which  we  describe  by  the  name  of  antagonist  muscles.  And 
they  are  accordingly  so  disposed.  Every  muscle  is  provided  with 
an  adversary.  They  act,  like  two  sawyers  in  a pit,  by  an  opposite 
pull : and  nothing  surely  can  more  strongly  indicate  design  and  at- 
tention to  an  end,  than  their  being  thus  stationed,  than  this  colloca- 
tion. The  nature  of  the  muscular  fibre  being  what  it  is,  the  pur- 
poses of  the  animal  could  be  answered  by  no  other.  And  not  only 
the  capacity  for  motion,  but  the  aspect  and  symmetry  of  the  body 
is  preserved  by  the  muscles  being  marshalled  according  to  this  order, 
e.  g.  the  mouth  is  holden  in  the  middle  of  the  face,  and  its  angles 
kept  in  a state  of  exact  correspondency,  by  two  muscles  drawing 
against,  and  balancing  each  other.  In  a hemiplegia,  when  the  mus- 
cle on  one  side  is  weakened,  the  muscle  on  the  other  side  draws  the 
mouth  awry. 

III.  Another  property  of  the  muscles,  which  could  only  be  the 
result  of  care,  is,  their  being  almost  universally  so  disposed,  as  not 
to  obstruct  or  interfere  with  one  another’s  action.  I know  but  one 
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| instance  in  which  this  impediment  is  perceived.  We  cannot  easily 
swallow  whilst  we  gape.  This,  I understand,  is  owing  to  the  mus- 
cles employed  in  the  act  of  deglutition  being  so  implicated  with  the 
muscles  of  the  lower  jaw,  that  whilst  these  last  are  contracted,  the 
former  cannot  act  with  freedom.  The  obstruction  is,  in  this  instance, 

| attended  with  little  inconvenience ; but  it  shows  what  the  effect  is 
where  it  does  exist ; and  what  loss  of  faculty  there  would  be  if  it 
j were  more  frequent.  Now,  when  we  reflect  upon  the  number  of 
muscles,  not  fewer  than  four  hundred  and  forty-six  in  the  human 
body,  known  and  named, ^ how  contiguous  they  lie  to  each  other, 
in  layers,  as  it  were,  over  one  another,  crossing  one  another,  some- 
times imbedded  in  one  another,  sometimes  perforating  one  another : 
an  arrangement,  which  leaves  to  each  its  liberty,  and  its  full  play, 
must  necessarily  require  meditation  and  counsel. 

IV.  The  following  is  oftentimes  the  ca$e  with  the  muscles.  Their 
action  is  wanted,  where  their  situation  would  be  inconvenient.  In 
which  case,  the  body  of  the  muscle  is  placed  in  some  commodious 
position  at  a distance,  and  made  to  communicate  with  the  point  of 
action  by  slender  strings  or  wires.  If  the  muscles  which  move  the 
fingers,  had  been  placed  in  the  palm  or  back  of  the  hand,  they  would 
have  swelled  that  part  to  an  awkward  and  clumsy  thickness.  The 
beauty,  the  proportions  of  the  part,  would  have  been  destroyed. 
They  are  therefore  disposed  in  the  arm,  and  even  up  to  the  elbow ; 
and  act  by  long  tendons,  strapped  down  at  the  wrist,  and  passing 
under  the  ligaments  to  the  fingers,  and  to  the  joints  of  the  fingers, 
which  they  are  severally  to  move.  In  like  manner,  the  muscles 
which  move  the  toes,  and  many  of  the  joints  of  the  foot,  how  grace- 
fully are  they  disposed  in  the  calf  of  the  leg,  instead  of  forming  an 
unwieldy  tumefaction  in  the  foot  itself ! The  observation  may  be  re- 
peated of  the  muscle  which  draws  the  nictitating  membrane  over  the 
eye.  Its  office  is  in  the  front  of  the  eye ; but  its  body  is  lodged  in 
the  back  part  of  the  globe,  where  it  lies  safe,  and  where  it  encum- 
bers nothing. 

V.  The  great  mechanical  variety  in  the  figure  of  the  muscles  may 
be  thus  stated.  It  appears  to  be  a fixed  law,  that  the  contraction  of 
a muscle  shall  be  towards  its  centre.  Therefore  the  subject  for 
mechanism  on  each  occasion  is,  so  to  modify  the  figure,  and  adjust 
the  position  of  the  muscle,  as  to  produce  the  motion  required,  agree- 
ably with  this  law.  This  can  only  be  done  by  giving  to  different 
muscles  a diversity  of  configuration,  suited  to  their  several  offices, 
and  to  their  situation  with  respect  to  the  work  which  they  have  to 
perform.  On  which  account  we  find  them  under  a multiplicity  of 
forms  and  attitudes ; sometimes  with  double,  sometimes  with  treble 
tendons,  sometimes  with  none:  sometimes  one  tendon  to  several 
muscles,  at  other  times  one  muscle  to  several  tendons.  The  shape  of 
the  organ  is  susceptible  of  an  incalculable  variety,  whilst  the  original 
property  of  the  muscle,  the  law  and  line  of  its  contraction,  remains 


* Keill’s  Anatomy,  p.  295,  ed.  3d. 
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the  same,  and  is  simple.  Herein  the  muscular  system  may  be  said 
to  bear  a perfect  resemblance  to  our  works  of  art.  An  artist  does 
not  alter  the  native  quality  of  his  materials,  or  their  laws  of  action. 
He  takes  these  as  he  finds  them.  His  skill  and  ingenuity  are  em- 
ployed in  turning  them,  such  as  they  are,  to  his  account,  by  giving 
to  the  parts  of  his  machine  a form  and  relation,  in  which  these  un- 
alterable properties  may  operate  to  the  production  of  the  effects  in- 
tended. 

VI.  The  ejaculations  can  never  too  often  be  repeated How 
many  things  must  go  right  for  us  to  be  an  hour  at  ease  ! how  many 
more  for  us  to  be  vigorous  and  active  ! Yet  vigour  and  activity  are, 
in  a vast  plurality  of  instances,  preserved  in  human  bodies,  notwith- 
standing that  they  depend  upon  so  great  a number  of  instruments 
of  motion,  and  notwithstanding  that  the  defect  or  disorder  sometimes 
of  a very  small  instrument,  of  a single  paif,  for  instance,  out  of  the 
four  hundred  and  forty-six  muscles  which  are  employed,  may  be  at- 
tended with  grievous  inconveniency.  There  is  piety  and  good  sense  ■( 
in  the  following  observation,  taken  out  of  the  Religious  Philosopher : t 
i ( With  much  compassion ,n  says  this  writer,  “ as  well  as  astonish-  i 
ment  at  the  goodness  of  our  loving  Creator  have  I considered  the  # 
sad  state  of  a certain  gentleman,  who,  as  to  the  rest,  was  in  pretty  1 
good  health,  but  only  wanted  the  use  of  these  two  little  muscles  that 
serve  to  lift  up  the  eyelids,  and  so  had  almost  lost  the  use  of  his 
sight,  being  forced,  as  long  as  this  defect  lasted,  to  shove  up  his  eye-  « 
lids  every  moment  with  his  own  hands  -In  general  we  may  re-  4 
mark  in  how  small  a degree  those,  who  enjoy  the  perfect  use  of  their  I 
organs,  know  the  comprehensiveness  of  the  blessing,  the  variety  of  I 
their  obligation.  They  perceive  a result,  but  they  think  little  of  the  [ 
multitude  of  concurrences  and  rectitudes  which  go  to  form  it. 

Beside  these  observations,  which  belong  to  the  muscular  organ  as  r 
such,  we  may  notice  some  advantages  of  structure  which  are  more  ? 
conspicuous  in  muscles  of  a certain  class  or  description  than  in  others.  < 
Thus : 

I.  The  variety,  quickness,  and  precision,  of  which  muscular  mo- 
tion is  capable,  are  seen,  I think,  in  no  part  so  remarkably  as  in  the  l 
tongue.  It  is  worth  any  man’s  while  to  watch  the  agility  of  his  ji 
tongue ; the  wonderful  promptitude  with  which  it  executes  changes  I 
of  position,  and  the  perfect  exactness.  Each  syllable  of  articulated  ! 
sound  requires  for  its  utterance  a specific  action  of  the  tongue,  and  } 
of  the  parts  adjacent  to  it.  The  disposition  and  configuration  of  the  i 
mouth,  appertaining  to  every  letter  and  word,  is  not  only  peculiar,  | 
but,  if  nicely  and  accurately  attended  to,  perceptible  to  the  sight ; { 
insomuch,  that  curious  persons  have  availed  themselves  of  this  cir-  I 
cumstance  to  teach  the  deaf  to  speak,  and  to  understand  what  is  I 
said  by  others.  In  the  same  person,  and  after  his  habit  of  speaking 
is  formed,  one,  and  only  one,  position  of  the  parts,  will  produce  a 
given  articulate  sound  correctly.  How  instantaneously  are  these 
positions  assumed  and  dismissed ; how  numerous  are  the  permuta- 
tions, how  various,  yet  how  infallible  ! Arbitrary  and  antic  variety 
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is  not  the  thing  we  admire ; but  variety  obeying  a rule,  conducing 
to  an  effect,  and  commensurate  with  exigencies  infinitely  diversified. 
I believe  also  that  the  anatomy  of  the  tongue  corresponds  with  these 
observations  upon  its  activity.  The  muscles  of  the  tongue  are  so 
numerous,  and  so  implicated  with  one  another,  that  they  cannot  be 
traced  by  the  nicest  dissection  ; nevertheless  (which  is  a great  per- 
fection of  the  organ)  neither  the  number,  nor  the  complexity,  nor 
what  might  seem  to  be  the  entanglement  of  its  fibres,  in  any  wise 
impede  its  motion,  or  render  the  determination  or  success  of  its  ef- 
forts uncertain. 


I here  entreat  the  reader’s  permission  to  step  a little  out  of  my 
way,  to  consider  the  parts  of  the  mouth , in  some  of  their  other  pro- 
perties. It  has  been  said,  and  that  by  an  eminent  physiologist,  that 
whenever  nature  attempts  to  work  two  or  more  purposes  by  one  in^ 
strument*  she  does  both  or  all  imperfectly.  Is  this  true  of  the 
tongue,  regarded  as  an  instrument  of  speech,  and  of  taste;  or  re- 
garded as  an  instrument  of  speech,  of  taste,  and  of  deglutition  ? So 
much  otherwise*  that  many  persons,  that  is  to  say,  nine  hundred  and 
ninety-nine  persons  out  of  a thousand,  by  the  instrumentality  of  this 
one  organ,  talk,  and  taste,  and  swallow,  very  well.  In  fact,  the 
constant  warmth  and  moisture  of  the  tongue,  the  thinness  of  the 
skin,  the  papillae  upon  its  surface,  qualify  this  organ  for  its  office  of 
tasting,  as  much  as  its  inextricable  multiplicity  of  fibres  do  for  the 
rapid  movements  which  are  necessary  to  speech.  Animals  which 
feed  upon  grass,  have  their  tongues  covered  with  a perforated  skin, 
so  as  to  admit  the  dissolved  food  to  the  papillae  underneath,  which, 
in  the  mean  time,  remain  defended  from  the  rough  action  of  the  un- 
bruised spiculae. 

There  are  brought  together  within  the  cavity  of  the  mouth  more 
distinct  uses,  and  parts  executing  more  distinct  offices,  than  I think 
can  be  found  lying  so  near  to  one  another,  or  within  the  same  com- 
pass, in  any  other  portion  of  the  body  : viz.  teeth  of  different  shape* 
first  for  cutting,  secondly  for  grinding ; muscles,  most  artificially 
disposed  for  carrying  on  the  compound  motion  of  the  lower  jaw,  half 
lateral  and  half  vertical,  by  which  the  mill  is  worked  : fountains  of 
saliva,  springing  up  in  different  parts  of  the  cavity  for  the  moisten- 
ing of  the  food,  whilst  the  mastication  is  going  on  : glands,  to  feed 
the  fountains ; a muscular  constriction  of  a very  peculiar  kind  in  the 
back  part  of  the  cavity,  for  the  grinding  of  the  prepared  aliment 
into  its  passage  towards  the  stomach,  and  in  many  cases  for  carry- 
ing it  along  that  passage ; for,  although  we  may  imagine  this  to  be 
done  simply  by  the  weight  of  the  food  itself,  it  in  truth  is  not  so, 
even  in  the  upright  posture  of  the  human  neck  ; and  most  evidently 
is  not  the  case  with  quadrupeds,  with  a horse  for  instance,  in  which, 
when  pasturing,  the  food  is  thrust  upward  by  muscular  strength, 
instead  of  descending  of  its  own  accord. 

In  the  mean  time,  and  within  the  same  cavity,  is  going  on  another 
business,  altogether  different  from  what  is  here  described — that  of 
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respiration  and  speech.  In  addition  therefore  to  all  that  has  been 
mentioned,  we  have  a passage  opened,  from  this  cavity  to  the  lungs, 
for  the  admission  of  air,  exclusively  of  every  other  substance ; we 
have  muscles,,  some  in  the  larynx,  and  without  number  in  the  tongue, 
for  the  purpose  of  modulating  that  air  in  its  passage,  with  a variety, 
a compass,  and  precision,  of  which  no  other  musical  instrument  is  ca- 
pable.. And  lastly,,  which  in  my  opinion  crowns  the  whole  as  a piece 
of  machinery,  we  have  a specific  contrivance  for  dividing  the  pneu- 
matic part  from  the  mechanical,  and  for  preventing  one  set  of  ac- 
tions interfering  with  the  other.  Where  various  functions  are  uni- 
ted, the  difficulty  is  to  guard  against  the  inconveniences  of  a too 
great  complexity.  In  no  apparatus  put  together  by  art,  and  for  the 
purposes  of  art,  do  I know  such  multifarious  uses  so  aptly  combined,  j 
as  in  the  natural  organization  of  the  human  mouth or  where  the 
structure,  compared  with  the  uses,  is  so  simple.  The  mouth,  with 
all  these  intentions;  to  serve,  is  a single  cavity ; is  one  machine ; 
with  its  parts  neither  crowded  nor  confused,  and  each  unembarrass- 
ed by  the  rest : each  at  liberty  in  a degree  sufficient  for  the  end  to 
be  attained.  If  we  cannot  eat  and  sing  at  the  same  moment,  we  can 
eat  one  moment  and  sing  the  next : the  respiration  proceeding  freely 
all  the  while. 

There  is  one  case  however  of  this  double  office,  and  that  of  the 
earliest  necessity,  which  the  mouth  alone  could  not  perform ; and  > 
that  is,  carrying  on  together  the  two  actions  of  sucking  and  breath- 
ing. Another  route  therefore  is  opened  for  the  air,  namely,  through 
the  nose,  which  lets  the  breath  pass  backward  and  forward,  whilst 
the  lips,,  in  the  act  of  sucking,  are  necessarily  shut  close  upon  the 
body  from  which  the  nutriment  is  drawn.  This  is  a circumstance 
which  always  appeared  to  me  worthy  of  notice.  The  nose  would 
have  been  necessary,  although  it  had  not  been  the  organ  of  smelling. 
The  making  it  the  seat  of  a sense,  was  superadding  a new  use  to  a 
part  already  wanted ; was  taking  a wise  advantage  of  an  antecedent  I 
and  a constitutional  necessity. 


But  to  return  to  that  which  is  the  proper  subject  of  the  present  1 
section — the  celerity  and  precision  of  muscular  motion.  These 
qualities  may  be  particularly  observed  in  the  execution  of  many  \ 
species  of  instrumental  music , in  which  the  changes  produced  by  the 
hand  of  the  musician  are  exceedingly  rapid ; are  exactly  measured, 
even  when  most  minute ; and  display,  on  the  part  of  the  muscles,  . 
an  obedience  of  action,  alike  wonderful  for  its  quickness  and  its  cor-  « 
rectness. 

Or  let  a person  only  observe  his  own  hand  whilst  he  is  writing ; 
the  number  of  muscles,  which  are  brought  to  bear  upon  the  pen ; 
how  the  joint  and  adjusted  operation  of  several  tendons  is  concerned  1 
in  every  stroke,  yet  that  five  hundred  such  strokes  are  drawn  in  a a 
minute.  Not  a letter  can  be  turned  without  more  than  one,  or  two,  J 
or  three  tendinous  contractions,  definite,  both  as  to  the  choice  of  the  j 
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tendon,  and  as  to  the  space  through  which  the  contraction  moves ; 
yet  how  currently  does  the  work  proceed  ! And  when  we  look  at  it, 
how  faithful  have  the  muscles  been  to  their  duty,  how  true  to  the 
order  which  endeavour  or  habit  hath  inculcated  ! For  let  it  be  re- 
membered, that  whilst  a man’s  hand-writing  is  the  same,  an  exacti- 
tude of  order  is  preserved,  whether  he  write  well  or  ill.  These  two 
instances  of  music  and  writing,  show  not  only  the  quickness  and  pre- 
cision of  muscular  action,  but  the  docility. 

II.  Regarding  the  particular  configuration  of  muscles,  sphincter 
or  circular  muscles  appear  to  me  admirable  pieces  of  mechanism. 
It  is  the  muscular  power  most  happily  applied ; the  same  quality  of 
the  muscular  substance,  but  under  a new  modification.  The  circu- 
lar disposition  of  the  fibres  is  strictly  mechanical ; but,  though  the 
most  mechanical,  is  not  the  only  thing  in  sphincters  which  deserves 
our  notice.  The  regulated  degree  of  contractile  force  with  which 
they  are  endowed,  sufficient  for  retention,  yet  vincible  when  requi- 
site, together  with  their  ordinary  state  of  actual  contraction,  by 
means  of  which  their  dependance  upon  the  will  is  not  constant,  but 
occasional,  gives  to  them  a constitution,  of  which  the  conveniency  is 
inestimable.  This  their  semi-voluntary  character,  is  exactly  such  as 
suits  with  the  wants  and  functions  of  the  animal. 

III.  We  may  also,  upon  the  subject  of  muscles,  observe,  that 
many  of  our  most  important  actions  are  achieved  by  the  combined 
help  of  different  muscles.  Frequently,  a diagonal  motion  is  produ- 
ced, by  the  contraction  of  tendons  pulling  in  the  direction  of  the 
sides  of  the  parallelogram.  This  is  the  case,  as  hath  been  already 
noticed,  with  some  of  the  oblique  nutations  of  the  head.  Sometimes 
the  number  of  co-operating  muscles  is  very  great.  Dr.  Nieuentyt, 
in  the  Leipsic  Transactions,  reckons  up  a hundred  muscles  that  are 
employed  every  time  we  breathe ; yet  we  take  in,  or  let  out,  our 
breath,  without  reflecting  what  a work  is  thereby  performed ; what 
an  apparatus  is  lajid  in,  of  instruments  for  the  service,  and  how  many 
such  contribute  their  assistance  to  the  effect.  Breathing  with  ease, 
is  a blessing  of  every  moment : yet,  of  all  others,  it  is  that  which  we 
possess  with  the  least  consciousness.  A man  in  an  asthma,  is  the 
only  man  who  knows  how  to  estimate  it. 

IV.  Mr.  Hume  has  observed,*  that  the  most  important  and  the 
most  delicate  actions  are  performed  in  the  body  by  the  smallest 
muscles : and  he  mentions,  as  his  examples,  the  muscles  which  have 
been  discovered  in  the  iris  of  the  eye,  and  the  drum  of  the  ear. 
The  tenuity  of  these  muscles  is  astonishing.  They  are  microscopic 
hairs ; must  be  magnified  to  be  visible ; yet  are  they  real,  effective 
muscles : and  not  only  such,  but  the  grandest  and  most  precious  of 
our  faculties,  sight  and  hearing,  depend  upon  their  health  and  action. 

V.  The  muscles  act  in  the  limbs  with  what  is  called  a mechanical 
disadvantage.  The  muscle  at  the  shoulder,  by  which  the  arm  is 
raised,  is  fixed  nearly  in  the  same  manner  as  the  load  is  fixed  upon 
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a steelyard,  within  a few  decimals,  we  will  say,  of  an  inch,  from  the  I 
centre  upon  which  the  steelyard  turns.  In  this  situation,  we  find 
that  a very  heavy  draught  is  no  more  than  sufficient  to  countervail 
the  force  of  a small  lead  plummet,  placed  upon  the  long  arm  of  the 
steelyard,  at  the  distance  of  perhaps  fifteen  or  twenty  inches  from  the 
centre  and  on  the  other  side  of  it.  And  this  is  the  disadvantage  I 
which  is  meant.  And  an  absolute  disadvantage,  no  doubt,  it  would  j 
be,  if  the  object  were,  to  spare  the  force  of  muscular  contraction ► I 
But  observe  how  conducive  is  this  constitution  to  animal  conveni-  I 
ency.  Mechanism  has  always  in  view  one  or  other  of  these  two  pur-  j 
poses ; either  to  move  a great  weight  slowly,  and  through  a small  j 
space,  or  to  move  a light  weight  rapidly,  through  a considerable 
sweep.  For  the  former  of  these  purposes,  a different  species  of  I 
lever,  and  a different  collocation  of  the  muscles,  might  be  better  I 
than  the  present ; but  for  the  second,  the  present  structure  is  the  j 
true  one.  Now  so  it  happens,  that  the  second,  and  not  the  first,  is  | 
that  which  the  occasions  of  animal  life  principally  call  for.  In  what 
concerns  the  human  body,  it  is  of  much  more  consequence  to  any 
man  to  be  able  to  carry  his  hand  to  his  head  with  due  expedition, 
than  it  would  be  to  have  the  power  of  raising  from  the  ground  a 
heavier  load  (of  two  or  three  more  hundred  weight,  we  will  suppose)  | 
than  he  can  lift  at  present.  This  last  is  a faculty,  which,  on  some 
extraordinary  occasions,  he  may  desire  to  possess : but  the  other  is 
what  he  wants  and  uses  every  hour  or  minute.  In  like  manner,  a 
husbandman  or  a gardener  will  do  more  execution,  by  being  able  to  j 
carry  his  scythe,  his  rake,  or  his  flail,  with  a sufficient  despatch  i 
through  a sufficient  space,  than  if,  with  greater  strength,  his  motions  i 
were  proportionably  more  confined,  and  slow.  It  is  the  same  with  I 
a mechanic  in  the  use  of  his  tools.  It  is  the  same  also  with  other  , 
animals  in  the  use  of  their  limbs.  In  general,  the  vivacity  of  their 
motions  would  be  ill  exchanged  for  greater  force  under  a clumsier  j 
structure. 

We  have  offered  our  observations  upon  the  structure  of  muscles  i 
in  general : we  have  also  noticed  certain  species  of  muscles ; but  J 
there  are  also  single  muscles,  which  bear  marks  of  mechanical  con-  ! 
trivance,  appropriate  as  well  as  particular.  Out  of  many  instances  j 
of  this  kind,  we  select  the  following. 

I.  Of  muscular  actions,  even  of  those  which  are  well  understood, 
some  of  the  most  curious  are  incapable  of  popular  explanation  ; at  | 
least,  without  the  aid  of  plates  and  figures.  This  is  in  a great  mea- 
sure the  case,  with  a very  familiar,  but,  at  the  same  time,  a very 
complicated  motion — that  of  the  lower  jaw ; and  with  the  muscular 
structure  by  which  it  is  produced.  One  of  the  muscles  concerned 
may,  however,  be  described  in  such  a manner,  as  to  be,  I think,  suffi- 
ciently comprehended  for  our  present  purpose.  The  problem  is  to 
pull  the  lower  jaw  down.  The  obvious  method  should  seem  to  be, 
to  place  a straight  muscle,  viz.  to  fix  a string  from  the  chin  to  the 
breast,  the  contraction  of  which  would  open  the  mouth,  and  produce 
the  motion  required  at  once.  But  it  is  evident  that  the  form  and 
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liberty  of  the  neck  forbid  a muscle  being  laid  in  such  a position ; 
and  that,  consistently  with  the  preservation  of  this  form,  the  motion, 
which  we  want,  must  be  effectuated  by  some  muscular  mechanism 
disposed  farther  back  in  the  jaw.  The  mechanism  adopted  is  as 
follows.  A certain  muscle  called  the  diagastric , rises  on  the  side  of 
the  face,  considerably  above  the  insertion  of  the  lower  jaw,  and 
comes  down,  being  converted  in  its  progress  into  a round  tendon. 
Now  it  is  manifest  that  the  tendon,  whilst  it  pursues  a direction  de- 
scending towards  the  jaw,  must,  by  its  contraction,  pull  the  jaw  up, 
instead  of  down.  What  then  was  to  be  done  ? This,  we  find,  is 
done : the  descending  tendon,  when  it  is  got  low  enough,  is  passed 
through  a loop,  or  ring,  or  pulley,  in  the  os  hyoides,  and  then  made 
to  ascend  ; and,  having  thus  changed  its  line  of  direction,  is  inserted 
into  the  inner  part  of  the  chin : by  which  device,  viz.  the  turn  at  the 
loop,  the  action  of  the  muscle  (which  in  all  muscles  is  contraction) 
that  before  would  have  pulled  the  jaw  up,  now  as  necessarily  draws 
it  down.  “ The  mouth,”  says  Heister,  66  is  opened  by  means  of 
this  trochlea  in  a most  wonderful  and  elegant  manner.” 

II.  What  contrivance  can  be  more  mechanical  than  the  following, 
viz.  a slit  in  one  tendon  to  let  another  tendon  pass  through  it  ? This 
structure  is  found  in  the  tendons  which  move  the  toes  and  fingers. 
The  long  tendon,  as  it  is  called,  in  the  foot,  which  bends  the  first 
joint  of  the  toe,  passes  through  the  short  tendon  which  bends  the 
second  joint ; which  course  allows  to  the  sinew  more  liberty,  and  a 
more  commodious  action  than  it  would  otherwise  have  been  capable 
of  exerting.*  There  is  nothing,  I believe,  in  a silk  or  cotton  mill, 
in  the  belts,  or  straps,  or  ropes,  by  which  motion  is  communicated 
from  one  part  of  the  machine  to  another,  that  is  more  artificial,  or 
more  evidently  so,  than  this  perforation. 

III.  The  next  circumstance  which  I shall  mention,  under  this 
head  of  muscular  arrangement,  is  so  decisive  a mark  of  intention, 
that  it  always  appeared  to  me  to  supersede,  in  some  measure,  the 
necessity  of  seeking  for  any  other  observation  upon  the  subject : and 
that  circumstance  is,  the  tendons,  which  pass  from  the  leg  to  the 
foot,  being  bound  down  by  a ligament  at  the  ankle.  The  foot  is 
placed  at  a considerable  angle  with  the  leg.  It  is  manifest,  there- 
fore, that  flexible  strings,  passing  along  the  interior  of  the  angle,  if 
left  to  themselves,  would,  when  stretched,  start  from  it.  The  ob- 
vious preventive  is  to  tie  them  down.  And  this  is  done  in  fact. 
Across  the  instep,  or  rather  just  above  it,  the  anatomist  finds  a strong 
ligament,  under  which  the  tendons  pass  to  the  foot.  The  effect  of 
the  ligament  as  a bandage,  can  be  made  evident  to  the  senses ; for 
if  it  be  cut,  the  tendons  start  up.  The  simplicity,  yet  the  clearness 
of  this  contrivance,  its  exact  resemblance  to  established  resources  of 
art,  place  it  amongst  the  most  indubitable  manifestations  of  design 
with  which  we  are  acquainted. 

There  is  also  a farther  use  to  be  made  of  the  present  example,  and 
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that  is,  as  it  precisely  contradicts  the  opinion,  that  the  parts  of  ani-  j 
mals  may  have  been  all  formed  by  what  is  called  appetency , i.  e.  en-  I 
deavour,  perpetuated,  and  imperceptibly  working  its  effect,  through 
an  incalculable  series  of  generations.  We  have  here  no  endeavour, 
but  the  reverse  of  it ; a constant  renitency  and  reluctance.  The 
endeavour  is  all  the  other  way.  The  pressure  of  the  ligament  con- 
strains the  tendons ; the  tendons  react  upon  the  pressure  of  the  lig- 
ament. It  is  impossible  that  the  ligament  should  ever  have  been 
generated  by  the  exercise  of  the  tendon,  or  in  the  course  of  that  ex- 
ercise, forasmuch  as  the  force  of  the  tendon  perpendicularly  resists  j 
the  fibre  which  confines  it,  and  is  constantly  endeavouring,  not  to 
form,  but  to  rupture  and  displace,  the  threads  of  which  the  liga- 
ment is  composed. 


Keill  has  reckoned  up,  in  the  human  body,  four  hundred  and 
forty-six  muscles,  dissectible  and  describable ; and  hath  assigned  a 
use  to  every  one  of  the  number.  This  cannot  be  all  imagination. 

Bishop  Wilkins  hath  observed  from  Galen,  that  there  are,  at 
least,  ten  several  qualifications  to  be  attended  to  in  each  particular 
muscle ; viz.  its  proper  figure ; its  just  magnitude ; its  fulcrum ; 
its  point  of  action,  supposing  the  figure  to  be  fixed ; its  collocation, 
with  respect  to  its  two  ends,  the  upper  and  the  lower ; the  place ; 
the  position  of  the  whole  muscle  ; the  introduction  into  it  of  nerves, 
arteries,  veins.  How  are  things,  including  so  many  adjustments,  to 
be  made ; or  when  made,  how  are  they  to  be  put  together,  without 
intelligence  ? 

I have  sometimes  wondered,  why  we  are  not  struck  with  mechan- 
ism in  animal  bodies,  as  readily  and  as  strongly  as  we  are  struck 
with  it,  at  first  sight,  in  a watch  or  a mill.  One  reason  of  the  dif- 
ference may  be,  that  animal  bodies  are,  in  a great  measure,  made  up 
of  soft,  flabby  substances,  such  as  muscles  and  membranes  ; whereas 
we  have  been  accustomed  to  trace  mechanism  in  sharp  lines,  in  the 
configuration  of  hard  materials,  in  the  moulding,  chiseling,  and 
filing  into  shapes,  of  such  articles  as  metals  or  wood.  There  is 
something  therefore  of  habit  in  the  case ; but  it  is  sufficiently  evi- 
dent, that  there  can  be  no  proper  reason  for  any  distinction  of  the 
sort.  Mechanism  may  be  displayed  in  the  one  kind  of  substance,  as 
well  as  in  the  other. 

Although  the  few  instances  we  have  selected,  even  as  they  stand 
in  our  description,  are  nothing  short  perhaps  of  logical  proofs  of  de- 
sign, yet  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  in  every  part  of  anatomy, 
description  is  a poor  substitute  for  inspection.  It  is  well  said  of  an 
able  anatomist,*  and  said  in  reference  to  the  very  part  of  the  subject 
which  we  have  been  treating  of : — “ Imperfecta  haec  musculorum 
descriptio,  non  minus  arida  est  legentibus,  quam  inspectantibus 
f uerit  j ucunda  eorundem  praeparatio.  Elegantissima  enimmechan- 
ices  artificia,  creberrime  in  ellis  obvia,  verbis  nonnisi  obscure  expri- 
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muntur : carnium  autem  ductu,  tendinum  colore,  insertionum  pro- 
portione,  et  tro  chlearium  distributione,  oculis  exposita,  omnem 
superant  admirationem.” 


CHAPTER  X. 

OF  THE  VESSELS  OF  ANIMAL  BODIES. 

The  circulation  of  the  blood , through  the  bodies  of  men  and  quad- 
rupeds, and  the  apparatus  by  which  it  is  carried  on,  compose  a sys- 
tem, and  testify  a contrivance,  perhaps  the  best  understood  of  any 
part  of  the  animal  frame.  The  lymphatic  system,  or  the  nervous 
system,  may  be  more  subtle  and  intricate ; nay,  it  is  possible  that  in 
their  structure  they  may  be  even  more  artificial  than  the  sanguifer- 
ous ; but  we  do  not  know  so  much  about  them. 

The  utility  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  I assume  as  an  acknow- 
ledged point.  One  grand  purpose  is  plainly  answered  by  it ; the 
distributing  to  every  part,  every  extremity,  every  nook  and  corner 
of  the  body,  the  nourishment  which  is  received  into  it  by  one  aper- 
ture. What  enters  at  the  mouth,  finds  its  way  to  the  fingers’  ends. 
A more  difficult  mechanical  problem  could  hardly  I think  be  propo- 
sed, than  to  discover  a method  of  constantly  repairing  the  waste,  and 
of  supplying  an  accession  of  substance  to  every  part  of  a complicated 
machine,  at  the  same  time. 

This  system  presents  itself  under  two  views : first,  the  disposition 
of  the  blood-vessels,  i.  e.  the  laying  of  the  pipes ; and,  secondly,  the 
construction  of  the  engine  at  the  centre,  viz.  the  heart,  for  driving 
the  blood  through  them. 

I.  The  disposition  of  the  blood-vessels,  as  far  as  regards  the  sup- 
ply of  the  body,  is  like  that  of  the  water-pipes  in  a city,  viz.  large 
and  main  trunks  branching  off  by  smaller  pipes  (and  these  again  by 
still  narrower  tubes)  in  every  direction,  and  towards  every  part  in 
which  the  fluid,  which  they  convey,  can  be  wanted.  So  far  the 
water-pipes  which  serve  a town  may  represent  the  vessels  which  car- 
ry the  blood  from  the  heart.  But  there  is  another  thing  necessary 
to  the  blood,  which  is  not  wanted  for  the  water ; and  that  is,  the 
carrying  of  it  back  again  to  its  source.  For  this  office,  a reversed 
system  of  vessels  is  prepared,  which,  uniting  at  their  extremities  with 
the  extremities  of  the  first  system,  collects  the  divided  and  subdivi- 
ded streamlets,  first  by  capillary  ramifications  into  larger  branches, 
secondly,  by  these  branches  into  trunks ; and  thus  returns  the  blood 
(almost  exactly  inverting  the  order  in  which  it  went  out)  to  the  foun- 
tain whence  its  motion  proceeded.  All  which  is  evident  mechanism. 

The  body,  therefore,  contains  two  systems  of  blood-vessels,  arte- 
ries, and  veins.  Between  the  constitution  of  the  systems  there  are 
also  two  differences,  suited  to  the  functions  which  the  systems  have  to 
execute.  The  blood,  in  going  out,  passing  always  from  wider  into 
narrower  tubes ; and,  in  coming  back,  from  narrower  into  wider ; it 
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is  evident,  that  the  impulse  and  pressure  upon  the  sides  of  the  blood- 
vessel, will  be  much  greater  in  one  case  than  the  other.  Accordingly, 
the  arteries  which  carry  out  the  blood,  are  formed  of  much  tougher 
and  stronger  coats,  than  the  veins  which  bring  it  back.  That  is  one 
difference  : the  other  is  still  more  artificial,  or,  if  I may  so  speak,  in- 
dicates, still  more  clearly,  the  care  and  anxiety  of  the  artificer. 
Forasmuch  as  in  the  arteries,  by  reason  of  the  greater  force  with 
which  the  blood  is  urged  along  them,  a wound  or  rupture  would  be 
more  dangerous  than  in  the  veins,  these  vessels  are  defended  from 
injury,  not  only  by  their  texture,  but  by  their  situation;  and  by 
every  advantage  of  situation  which  can  be  given  to  them.  They  are 
buried  in  sinuses,  or  they  creep  along  grooves,  made  for  them  in  the 
bones : for  instance,  the  under-edge  of  the  ribs  is  sloped  and  fur- 
rowed solely  for  the  passage  of  these  vessels.  Sometimes  they  pro- 
ceed in  channels,  protected  by  stout  parapets  on  each  side ; which 
last  description  is  remarkable  in  the  bones  of  the  fingers,  these  being 
hollowed  out,  on  the  under-side,  like  a scoop,  and  with  such  a con- 
cavity, that  the  finger  may  be  cut  across  to  the  bone,  without  hurt- 
ing the  artery  which  runs  along  it.  At  other  times,  the  arteries  pass 
in  canals  wrought  in  the  substance,  and  in  the  very  middle  of  the 
substance,  of  the  bone:  this  takes  place  in  the  lower  jaw;  and  is 
found  where  there  would,  otherwise,  be  danger  of  compression  by 
sudden  curvature.  All  this  care  is  wonderful,  yet  no  more  than 
what  the  importance  of  the  case  required.  To  those  who  venture 
their  lives  in  a ship,  it  has  been  often  said,  that  there  is  only  an  inch- 
board  between  them  and  death ; but  in  the  body  itself,  especially  in 
the  arterial  system,  there  is,  in  many  parts,  only  a membrane,  a 
skin,  a thread.  For  which  reason,  this  system  lies  deep  under  the 
integuments ; whereas  the  veins,  in  which  the  mischief  that  ensues 
from  injuring  the  coats  is  much  less,  lie  in  general  above  the  arte- 
ries ; come  nearer  to  the  surface ; are  more  exposed. 

It  may  be  farther  observed  concerning  the  two  systems  taken  to- 
gether, that  though  the  arterial,  with  its  trunk  and  branches  and 
small  twigs,  may  be  imagined  to  issue  or  proceed ; in  other  words, 
to  grow  from  the  heart ; like  a plant  from  its  root,  or  the  fibres  of  a 
leaf  from  its  foot-stalk  (which,  however,  were  it  so,  would  be  only  to 
resolve  one  mechanism  into  another ;)  yet  the  venal,  the  returning 
system,  can  never  be  formed  in  this  manner.  The  arteries  might  go 
on  shooting  out  from  their  extremities,  i.  e.  lengthening  and  subdi- 
viding indefinitely  ; but  an  inverted  system,  continually  uniting  its 
streams,  instead  of  dividing,  and  thus  carrying  back  what  the  other 
system  carried  out,  could  not  be  referred  to  the  same  process. 

II.  The  next  thing  to  be  considered  is  the  engine  which  works 
this  machinery,  viz.  the  heart.  For  our  purpose  it  is  unnecessary  to 
ascertain  the  principle  upon  which  the  heart  acts.  Whether  it  be 
irritation  excited  by  the  contact  of  the  blood,  by  the  influx  of  the 
nervous  fluid,  or  whatever  else  be  the  cause  of  its  motion,  it  is  some- 
thing which  is  capable  of  producing,  in  a living  muscular  fibre,  re- 
ciprocal contraction  and  relaxation.  This  is  the  power  we  have  to 
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work  with : and  the  inquiry  is,  how  this  power  is  applied  in  the  in- 
stance before  us.  There  is  provided,  in  the  central  part  of  the  body, 
a hollow  muscle,  invested  with  spiral  fibres,  running  in  both  direc- 
tions, the  layers  intersecting  one  another ; in  some  animals,  however, 
appearing  to  be  semicircular  rather  than  spiral.  By  the  contraction 
of  these  fibres,  the  sides  of  the  muscular  cavities  are  necessarily 
squeezed  together,  so  as  to  force  out  from  them  any  fluid  which  they 
may  at  that  time  contain : by  the  relaxation  of  the  same  fibres,  the 
cavities  are  in  their  turn  dilated,  and,  of  course,  prepared  to  admit 
every  fluid  which  may  be  poured  into  them.  Into  these  cavities  are 
inserted  the  great  trunks,  both  of  the  arteries  which  carry  out  the 
blood,  and  of  the  veins  which  bring  it  back.  This  is  a general  ac- 
count of  the  apparatus ; and  the  simplest  idea  of  its  action  is,  that, 
by  each  contraction,  a portion  of  blood  is  forced  by  a syringe  into 
the  arteries ; and,  at  each  dictation,  an  equal  portion  is  received 
from  the  veins.  This  produces,  at  each  pulse,  a motion,  and  change 
in  the  mass  of  blood,  to  the  amount  of  what  the  cavity  contains, 
which  in  a full-grown  human  heart  I understand  is  about  one  ounce, 
or  two  table-spoons  full.  How  quickly  these  changes  succeed  one 
another,  and  by  this  succession  how  sufficient  they  are  to  support  a 
stream  or  circulation  throughout  the  system,  may  be  understood  by 
the  following  computation,  abridged  from  Keill’s  Anatomy,  p.  117, 
ed.  3 : 66  Each  ventricle  will  at  least  contain  one  ounce  of  blood. 
The  heart  contracts  four  thousand  times  in  one  hour ; from  which 
it  follows,  that  there  pass  through  the  heart,  every  hour,  four  thou- 
sand ounces,  or  three  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of  blood.  Now  the 
whole  mass  of  blood  is  said  to  be  about  twenty-five  pounds ; so  that 
a quantity  of  blood,  equal  to  the  whole  mass  of  blood,  passes  through 
the  heart  fourteen  times  in  one  hour ; which  is  about  once  in  four 
minutes.'”  Consider  what  an  affair  this  is,  when  we  come  to  very 
large  animals.  The  aorta  of  a whale  is  larger  in  the  bore  than  the 
main  pipe  of  the  water- works  at  London-Bridge ; and  the  water 
roaring  in  its  passage  through  that  pipe  is  inferior,  in  impetus  and 
velocity,  to  the  blood  gushing  from  the  whale’s  heart.  Hear  Hr. 
Hunter’s  account  of  the  dissection  of  a whale: — 66  The  aorta  mea- 
sured a foot  diameter.  Ten  or  fifteen  gallons  of  blood  are  thrown 
out  of  the  heart  at  a stroke  with  an  immense  velocity,  through  a tube 
of  a foot  diameter.  The  whole  idea  fills  the  mind  with  wonder.”* 
The  account  which  we  have  here  stated,  of  the  injection  of  blood 
into  the  arteries  by  the  contraction,  and  of  the  corresponding  recep- 
tion of  it  from  the  veins  by  the  dilatation,  of  the  cavities  of  the  heart, 
and  of  the  circulation  being  thereby  maintained  through  the  blood- 
vessels of  the  body,  is  true,  but  imperfect.  The  heart  performs  this 
office,  but  it  is  in  conjunction  with  another  of  equal  curiosity  and 
importance.  It  was  necessary  that  the  blood  should  be  successively 
brought  into  contact,  or  contiguity,  or  proximity  with  the  air.  I 
do  not  know  that  the  chymical  reason,  upon  which  this  necessity  is 

* Dr.  Hunter’s  Account  of  the  Dissection  of  a Whale.  (Phil.  Trans.) 
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founded,  has  been  yet  sufficiently  explored.  It  seems  to  be  made 
appear,  that  the  atmosphere  which  we  breathe  is  a mixture  of  two 
kinds  of  air ; one  pure  and  vital,  the  other,  for  the  purposes  of  life, 
effete,  foul,  and  noxious ; that  when  we  have  drawn  in  our  breath, 
the  blood  in  the  lungs  imbibes  from  the  air,  thus  brought  into  a con- 
tiguity with  it,  a portion  of  its  pure  ingredient,  and  at  the  same  time 
gives  out  the  effete  or  corrupt  air  which  it  contained,  and  which  is 
carried  away,  along  with  the  halitus,  every  time  we  expire.  At  least, 
by  comparing  the  air  which  is  breathed  from  the  lungs,  with  the  air 
that  enters  the  lungs,  it  is  found  to  have  lost  some  of  its  pure  part, 
and  to  have  brought  away  with  it  an  addition  of  its  impure  part. 
Whether  these  experiments  satisfy  the  question,  as  to  the  need  which 
the  blood  stands  in  of  being  visited  by  continual  accesses  of  air,  is 
not  for  us  to  inquire  into,  nor  material  to  our  argument : it  is  suffi- 
cient to  know,  that,  in  the  constitution  of  most  animals,  such  a ne- 
cessity exists,  and  that  the  air,  by  some  means  or  other,  must  be 
introduced  into  a near  communication  with  the  blood.  The  lungs 
of  animals  are  constructed  for  this  purpose.  They  consist  of  blood- 
vessels and  air-vessels,  lying  close  to  each  other ; and  whenever  there 
is  a branch  of  the  trachea  or  windpipe,  there  is  a branch  accompa- 
nying it  of  the  vein  and  artery,  and  the  air-vessel  is  always  in  the 
middle  between  the  blood-vessels.*  The  internal  surface  of  these 
vessels,  upon  which  the  application  of  the  air  to  the  blood  depends, 
would,  if  collected  and  expanded,  be,  in  a man,  equal  to  a superficies 
of  fifteen  feet  square.  Now,  in  order  to  give  the  blood  in  its  course 
the  benefit  of  this  organization  (and  this  is  the  part  of  the  subject 
with  which  we  are  chiefly  concerned)  the  following  operation  takes 
place.  As  soon  as  the  blood  is  received  by  the  heart  from  the  veins 
of  the  body,  and  before  that  is  sent  out  again  into  its  arteries,  it  is 
carried,  by  the  force  of  the  contraction  of  the  heart,  and  by  means 
of  a separate  and  supplementary  artery,  to  the  lungs,  and  made  to 
enter  the  vessels  of  the  lungs ; from  which,  after  it  has  undergone 
the  action,  whatever  it  be,  of  that  viscus,  it  is  brought  back  by  a large 
vein  once  more  to  the  heart,  in  order,  when  thus  concocted  and  pre- 
pared, to  be  thence  distributed  anew  into  the  system.  This  assigns 
to  the  heart  a double  office.  The  pulmonary  circulation  is  a system 
within  a system ; and  one  action  of  the  heart  is  the  origin  of  both. 

For  this  complicated  function,  four  cavities  become  necessary ; 
and  four  are  accordingly  provided : two,  called  ventricals,  which 
send  out  the  blood,  viz.  one  into  the  lungs,  in  the  first  instance ; 
the  other  into  the  mass,  after  it  has  returned  from  the  lungs ; two 
others  also,  called  auricles,  which  receive  the  blood  from  the  veins ; 
viz.  one,  as  it  comes  immediately  from  the  body ; the  other,  as  the 
same  blood  comes  a second  time  after  its  circulation  through  the 
lungs.  So  that  there  are  two  receiving  cavities,  and  two  forcing  cav- 
ities. The  structure  of  the  heart  has  reference  to  the  lungs ; for 
without  the  lungs,  one  of  each  would  have  been  sufficient.  The 


* Keill’s  Anatomy,  p.  121. 
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translation  of  the  blood  in  the  heart  itself  is  after  this  manner.  The 
receiving  cavities  respectively  communicate  with  the  forcing  cavities, 
and,  by  their  contraction,  unload  the  received  blood  into  them. 
The  forcing  cavities,  when  it  is  their  turn  to  contract,  compel  the 
same  blood  into  the  mouths  of  the  arteries. 

The  account  here  given  will  not  convey  to  a reader,  ignorant  of 
anatomy,  any  thing  like  an  accurate  notion  of  the  form,  action,  or 
use,  of  the  parts  (nor  can  any  short  and  popular  account  do  this ;) 
but  it  is  abundantly  sufficient  to  testify  contrivance ; and  although 
imperfect,  being  true  as  far  as  it  goes,  may  be  relied  upon  for  the 
only  purpose  for  which  we  offer  it,  the  purpose  of  this  conclusion. 

“ The  wisdom  of  the  Creator,”  saith  Hamburgher,  “ is  in  nothing 
seen  more  gloriously  than  in  the  heart.”  And  how  well  doth  it  ex- 
ecute its  office  ! An  anatomist,  who  understood  the  structure  of  the 
heart,  might  say  beforehand  that  it  would  play ; but  he  would  ex- 
pect, I think,  from  the  complexity  of  its  mechanism,  and  the  delicacy 
of  many  of  its  parts,  that  it  should  always  be  liable  to  derangement, 
or  that  it  would  soon  work  itself  out.  Yet  shall  this  wonderful  ma- 
chine go,  night  and  day,  for  eighty  years  together,  at  the  rate  of  a 
hundred  thousand  strokes  every  twenty-four  hours,  having,  at  every 
stroke,  a great  resistance  to  overcome ; and  shall  continue  this  ac- 
tion for  this  length  of  time,  without  disorder,  and  without  weariness  ! 

But  farther : from  the  account  which  has  been  given  of  the  mech- 
anism of  the  heart,  it  is  evident  that  it  must  require  the  interposi- 
tion of  valves ; that  the  success  indeed  of  its  action  must  depend 
upon  these ; for  when  any  one  of  its  cavities  contracts,  the  ne- 
cessary tendency  of  the  force  will  be  to  drive  the  enclosed  blood, 
not  only  into  the  mouth  of  the  artery  where  it  ought  to  go,  but  also 
back  again  into  the  mouth  of  the  vein  from  which  it  flowed.  In  like 
manner,  when  by  the  relaxation  of  the  fibres  the  same  cavity  is  di- 
lated, the  blood  would  not  only  run  into  it  from  the  vein,  which  was 
the  course  intended,  but  back  from  the  artery,  through  which  it 
ought  to  be  moving  forward.  The  way  of  preventing  a reflux  of 
the  fluid,  in  both  these  cases,  is  to  fix  valves,  which  like  flood-gates, 
may  open  a way  to  the  stream  in  one  direction,  and  shut  up  the  pas- 
sage against  it  in  another.  The  heart,  constituted  as  it  is,  can  no 
more  work  without  valves  than  a pump  can.  When  the  piston  de- 
scends in  a pump,  if  it  were  not  for  the  stoppage  by  the  valve  be- 
neath, the  motion  would  only  thrust  down  the  water  which  it  had 
before  drawn  up.  A similar  consequence  would  frustrate  the  action 
of  the  heart.  Valves,  therefore,  properly  disposed,  i.  e.  properly 
with  respect  to  the  course  of  the  blood  which  it  is  necessary  to  pro- 
mote, are  essential  to  the  contrivance.  And  valves  so  disposed , are 
accordingly  provided.  A valve  is  placed  in  the  ‘communication  be- 
tween each  auricle  and  its  ventricle,  lest,  when  the  ventricle  contracts, 
part  of  the  blood  should  get  back  again  into  the  auricle,  instead  of 
the  whole  entering,  as  it  ought  to  do,  the  mouth  of  the  artery.  A 
valve  is  also  fixed  at  the  mouth  of  each  of  the  great  arteries  which 
take  the  blood  from  the  heart ; leaving  the  passage  free,  so  long  as 
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the  blood  holds  its  proper  course  forward ; closing  it,  whenever  the 
blood,  in  consequence  of  the  relaxation  of  the  ventricle,  would  at-  ? 
tempt  to  flow  back.  There  is  some  variety  in  the  construction  of  & 
these  valves,  though  all  the^  valves  of  the  body  act  nearly  upon  the  !j 
same  principle,  and  are  destined  to  the  same  use.  In  general  they  t 
consist  of  a thin  membrane,  lying  close  to  the  side  of  the  vessel,  and  I 
consequently  allowing  an  open  passage  whilst  the  stream  runs  one  j 
way,  but  thrust  out  from  the  side  by  the  fluid  getting  behind  it,  and 
opposing  the  passage  of  the  blood,  when  it  would  flow  the  other  way. 
Where  more  than  one  membrane  is  employed,  the  different  mem-  j 
branes  only  compose  one  valve.  Their  joint  action  fulfils  the  office 
of  a valve : for  instance ; over  the  entrance  of  the  right  auricle  of  t 
the  heart  into  the  right  ventricle,  three  of  these  skins  or  membranes  I 
are  fixed,  of  a triangular  figure,  the  bases  of  the  triangles  fastened 
to  the  flesh : the  sides  and  summits  loose ; but,  though  loose,  con- 
nected by  threads  of  a determinate  length,  with  certain  small  fleshy 
prominences  adjoining.  The  effect  of  this  construction  is,  that,  when 
the  ventricle  contracts,  the  blood  endeavouring  to  escape  in  all  direc- 
tions, and  amongst  other  directions  pressing  upwards,  gets  between 
these  membranes  and  the  sides  of  the  passage ; and  thereby  forces  j 
them  up  into  such  a position,  as  that,  together,  they  constitute,  when  f 
raised,  a hollow  cone  (the  strings,  before  spoken  of,  hindering  them  i 
from  proceeding  or  separating  farther ;)  which  cone,  entirely  occu-  l 
pying  the  passage,  prevents  the  return  of  the  blood  into  the  auricle.  ! 
A shorter  account  of  the  matter  may  be  this : so  long  as  the  blood  ) 
proceeds  in  its  proper  course,  the  membranes  which  compose  the  f 
valve  are  pressed  close  to  the  side  of  the  vessel,  and  occasion  no  im-  | 
pediment  to  the  circulation ; when  the  blood  would  regurgitate,  they  j 
are  raised  from  the  side  of  the  vessel,  and,  meeting  in  the  middle  of  j 
its  cavity,  shut  up  the  channel.  Can  any  one  doubt  of  contrivance 
here ; or  is  it  possible  to  shut  our  eyes  against  the  proof  of  it  ? 

This  valve,  also,  is  not  more  curious  in  its  structure,  than  it  is  im-  I 
portant  in  its  office.  Upon  the  play  of  the  valve,  even  upon  the 
proportioned  length  of  the  strings  or  fibres  which  check  the  assent  i 
of  the  membranes,  depends,  as  it  should  seem,  nothing  less  than  the  j 
life  itself  of  the  animal.  We  may  here  likewise  repeat,  what  we  be- 
fore  observed  concerning  some  of  the  ligaments  of  the  body,  that  j 
they  could  not  be  formed  by  any  action  of  the  parts  themselves.  |j 
There  are  cases  in  which,  although  good  uses  appear  to  arise  from  ! 
the  shape  or  configuration  of  a part,  yet  that  shape  or  configuration 
itself  may  seem  to  be  produced  by  the  action  of  the  part,  or  by  the 
action  or  pressure  of  adjoining  parts.  Thus  the  bend  and  the  inter- 
nal smooth  concavity  of  the  ribs  may  be  attributed  to  the  equal  pres-  i 
sure  of  the  soft  bowels ; the  particular  shape  of  some  bones  and 
joints,  to  the  traction  of  the  annexed  muscles,  or  to  the  position  of 
contiguous  muscles.  But  valves  could  not  be  so  formed.  Action  j 
and  pleasure  are  all  against  them.  The  blood,  in  its  proper  course, 
has  no  tendency  to  produce  such  things  ; and  in  its  improper  or  re- 
flected current,  has  a tendency  to  prevent  their  production.  Whilst  j: 
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we  see,  therefore,  the  use  and  necessity  of  this  machinery,  we  can 
look  to  no  other  account  of  its  origin  or  formation  than  the  intend- 
ing mind  of  a Creator.  Nor  can  we  without  admiration  reflect,  that 
such  thin  membranes,  such  weak  and  tender  instruments  as  these 
valves  are,  should  be  able  to  hold  out  for  seventy  or  eighty  years. 

Here  also  we  cannot  consider  but  with  gratitude,  how  happy  it  is 
that  our  vital  motions  are  involuntary.  We  should  have  enough  to 
do,  if  we  had  to  keep  our  hearts  beating,  and  our  stomachs  at  work. 
Did  these  things  depend,  we  will  not  say  upon  our  effort,  but  upon 
our  bidding,  our  care,  or  our  attention,  they  would  leave  us  leisure 
for  nothing  else.  We  must  have  been  continually  upon  the  watch, 
and  continually  in  fear ; nor  would  this  constitution  have  allowed  of 
sleep. 

It  might  perhaps  be  expected,  that  an  organ  so  precious,  of  such 
central  and  primary  importance  as  the  heart  is,  should  be  defended 
by  a case . The  fact  is,  that  a membranous  purse  or  bag,  made  of 
strong,  tough  materials,  is  provided  for  it ; holding  the  heart  within 
its  cavity ; sitting  loosely  and  easily  about  it ; guarding  its  sub- 
stance, without  confining  its  motion ; and  containing  likewise  a spoon- 
ful or  two  of  water,  just  sufficient  to  keep  the  surface  of  the  heart  in 
a state  of  suppleness  and  moisture.  How  should  such  a loose  cover- 
ing be  generated  by  the  action  of  the  heart  ? Does  not  the  enclosing 
of  it  in  a sack,  answering  no  other  purpose  but  that  enclosure,  show 
the  care  that  has  been  taken  of  its  preservation  ? 

One  use  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  probably  (amongst  other 
uses)  is,  to  distribute  nourishment  to  the  different  parts  of  the  body. 
How  minute  and  multiplied  the  ramifications  of  the  blood-vessels, 
for  that  purpose,  are ; and  how  thickly  spread,  over  at  least  the  su- 
perfices  of  the  body,  is  proved  by  the  single  observation,  that  we 
cannot  prick  the  point  of  a pin  into  the  flesh,  without  drawing  blood, 
i.  e.  without  finding  a blood-vessel.  Nor,  internally  is  their  diffu- 
sion less  universal.  Blood-vessels  run  along  the  surfaces  of  mem- 
branes, pervade  the  substance  of  muscles,  penetrate  the  bones. 
Even  into  every  tooth,  we  trace,  through  a small  hole  in  the  root,  an 
artery  to  feed  the  bone,  as  well  as  a vein  to  bring  back  the  spare 
blood  from  it ; both  which,  with  the  addition  of  an  accompanying 
nerve,  form  a thread  only  a little  thicker  than  a horse-hair. 

Wherefore,  when  the  nourishment  taken  in  at  the  mouth  has  once 
reached,  and  mixed  itself  with,  the  blood,  every  part  of  the  body  is 
in  the  way  of  being  supplied  with  it.  And  this  introduces  another 
grand  topic,  namely,  the  manner  in  wrhich  the  aliment  gets  into  the 
blood ; which  is  a subject  distinct  from  the  preceding,  and  brings  us 
to  the  consideration  of  another  entire  system  of  vessels. 

II.  For  this  necessary  part  of  the  animal  economy,  an  apparatus 
is  provided,  in  a great  measure  capable  of  being,  what  anatomists 
call,  demonstrated,  that  is,  shown  in  the  dead  body  ; — and  a line  or 
course  of  conveyance,  which  we  can  pursue  by  our  examinations. 

First,  The  food  descends  by  a wide  passage  into  the  intestines, 
undergoing  two  great  preparations  on  its  way  : one,  in  the  mouth  by 
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mastication  and  moisture— (can  it  be  doubted  with  what  design  the 
teeth  were  placed  in  the  road  to  the  stomach,  or  that  there  was  choice 
in  fixing  them  in  this  situation  ?)  the  other,  by  digestion  in  the  sto- 
mach itself.  Of  this  last  surprising  dissolution  I say  nothing ; be- 
cause it  is  chymistry,  and  I am  endeavouring  to  display  mechanism. 
The  figure  and  position  of  the  stomach  (I  speak  all  along  with  a 
reference  to  the  human  organ)  are  calculated  for  detaining  the  food 
long  enough  for  the  action  of  its  digestive  juice.  It  has  the  shape 
of  the  pouch  of  a bagpipe ; lies  across  the  body ; and  the  pylorus, 
or  passage  by  which  the  food  leaves  it,  is  somewhat  higher  in  the 
body  than  the  cardia,  or  orifice  by  which  it  enters ; so  that  it  is  by 
the  contraction  of  the  muscular  coat  of  the  stomach,  that  the  con- 
tents, after  having  undergone  the  application  of  the  gastric  men- 
struum, are  gradually  pressed  out.  In  dogs  and  cats,  this  action  of 
the  coats  of  the  stomach  has  been  displayed  to  the  eye.  It  is  a slow 
and  gentle  undulation,  propagated  from  one  orifice  of  the  stomach 
to  the  other.  For  the  same  reason  that  I omitted,  for  the  present, 
offering  any  observation  upon  the  digestive  fluid,  I shall  say  nothing 
concerning  the  bile  or  the  pancreatic  juice,  farther  than  to  observe 
upon  the  mechanism,  viz.  that  from  the  glands  in  which  these  secre- 
tions are  elaborated,  pipes  are  laid  into  the  first  of  the  intestines, 
through  which  pipes  the  product  of  each  gland  flows  into  that  bowel, 
and  is  there  mixed  with  the  aliment,  as  soon  almost  as  it  passes  the 
stomach  ; adding  also  as  a remark,  how  grievously  this  same  bile  of- 
fends the  stomach  itself,  yet  cherishes  the  vessel  that  lies  next  to  it. 

Secondly,  We  have  now  the  aliment  in  the  intestines,  converted 
into  pulp ; and  though  lately  consisting  of  ten  different  viands,  redu- 
ced to  nearly  a uniform  substance,  and  to  a state  fitted  for  yielding 
its  essence,  which  is  called  chyle,  but  which  is  milk,  or  more  nearly 
resembling  milk  than  any  other  liquor  with  which  it  can  be  compared. 
For  the  straining  off*  this  fluid  from  the  digested  aliment  in  the  course 
of  its  long  progress  through  the  body,  myriads  of  capillary  tubes, 
i.  e.  pipes  as  small  as  hairs,  open  their  orifices  into  the  cavity  of 
every  part  of  the  intestines.  These  tubes,  which  are  so  fine  and 
slender  as  not  to  be  visible  unless  when  distended  with  chyle,  soon 
unite  into  larger  branches.  The  pipes,  formed  by  this  union,  ter- 
minate in  glands,  from  which  other  pipes  of  a still  larger  diameter 
arising,  carry  the  chyle  from  all  parts,  into  a common  reservoir  or 
receptacle.  This  receptacle  is  a bag  of  size  enough  to  hold  about 
two  table-spoons  full ; and  from  this  vessel  a duct  or  main  pipe  pro- 
ceeds, climbing  up  the  back  part  of  the  chest,  and  afterward  creep- 
ing along  the  gullet  till  it  reach  the  neck.  Here  it  meets  the  river : 
here  it  discharges  itself  into  a large  vein,  which  soon  conveys  the 
chyle,  now  flowing  along  with  the  old  blood,  to  the  heart.  This 
whole  route  can  be  exhibited  to  the  eye ; nothing  is  left  to  be  sup- 
plied by  imagination  or  conjecture.  Now,  beside  the  subserviency 
of  this  structure,  collectively  considered,  to  a manifest  and  necessary 
purpose,  we  may  remark  two  or  three  separate  particulars  in  it, 
which  show,  not  only  the  contrivance,  but  the  perfection  of  it.  We 
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may  remark,  first,  the  length  of  the  intestines,  which,  in  the  human 
subject,  is  six  times  that  of  the  body.  Simply  for  a passage,  these 
voluminous  bowels,  this  prolixity  of  gut,  seems  in  no  wise  necessary  ; 
but  in  order  to  allow  time  and  space  for  the  successive  extraction  of 
the  chyle  from  the  digestive  aliment,  namely,  that  the  chyle  which 
escapes  the  lacteals  of  one  part  of  the  guts  may  be  taken  up  by  those 

! of  some  other  part,  the  length  of  the  canal  is  of  evident  use  and  con- 
duciveness. Secondly,  we  must  also  remark  their  peristaltic  motion  ; 
which  is  made  up  of  contractions,  following  one  another  like  waves 
upon  the  surface  of  a fluid,  and  not  unlike  what  we  observe  in  the 
body  of  an  earth-worm  crawling  along  the  ground  ; and  which  is  ef- 
fected by  the  joint  action  of  longitudinal  and  of  spiral,  or  rather 
perhaps  of  a great  number  of  separate  semicircular  fibres.  This  cu- 
rious action*  pushes  forward  the  grosser  part  of  the  aliment,  at  the 
same  time  that  the  more  subtile  parts,  which  we  call  chyle,  are,  by  a 
series  of  gentle  compressions,  squeezed  into  the  narrow  orifices  of  the 
lacteal  veins.  Thirdly,  it  was  necessary  that  these  tubes,  which  we 
denominate  lacteals,  or  their  mouths  at  least,  should  be  made  as  nar- 
row as  possible,  in  order  to  deny  admission  into  the  blood  to  any 
particle  which  is  of  size  enough  to  make  a lodgment  afterward  in  the 
small  arteries,  and  thereby  to  obstruct  the  circulation ; and  it  was 
also  necessary  that  this  extreme  tenuity  should  be  compensated  by 
multitude ; for  a large  quantity  of  chyle  (in  ordinary  constitutions, 
not  less,  it  has  been  computed,  than  two  or  three  quarts  in  a day)  is, 
by  some  means  or  other,  to  be  passed  through  them.  Accordingly, 
we  find  the  number  of  the  lacteals  exceeding  all  powers  of  computa- 
tion ; and  their  pipes  so  fine  and  slender,  as  not  to  be  visible,  unless 
filled,  to  the  naked  eye ; and  their  orifices,  which  open  into  the  in- 
testines, so  small  as  not  to  be  discernible  even  by  the  best  microscope. 
Fourthly,  the  main  pipe  which  carries  the  chyle  from  the  reservoir 
to  the  blood,  viz r.  the  thoracic  duct,  being  fixed  in  an  almost  upright 
position,  and  wanting  that  advantage  of  propulsion  which  the  arteries 
possess,  is  furnished  with  a succession  of  valves  to  check  the  ascend- 
ing fluid,  when  once  it  has  passed  them,  from  falling  back.  These 
valves  look  upward,  so  as  to  leave  the  ascent  free,  but  to  prevent  the 
return  of  the  chyle,  if,  for  want  of  sufficient  force  to  push  it  on,  its 
weight  should  at  any  time  cause  it  to  descend.  Fifthly,  the  chyle 
enters  the  blood  in  an  odd  place,  but  perhaps  the  most  commodious 
place  possible,  viz,  at  a large  vein  in  the  neck,  so  situated  with  re- 
spect to  the  circulation,  as  speedily  to  bring  the  mixture  to  the  heart. 
And  this  seems  to  be  a circumstance  of  great  moment ; for  had  the 
chyle  entered  the  blood  at  an  artery,  or  at  a distant  vein,  the  fluid, 
composed  of  the  old  and  the  new  materials,  must  have  performed  a 
considerable  part  of  the  circulation,  before  it  received  that  churning 
in  the  lungs,  which  is,  probably,  necessary  for  the  intimate  and  per- 
fect union  of  the  old  blood  with  the  recent  chyle.  Who  could  have 
dreamt  of  a communication  between  the  cavity  of  the  intestines  and 
the  left  great  vein  of  the  neck  ? Who  could  have  suspected  that  this 
communication  should  be  the  medium  through  which  all  nourish- 
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ment  is  derived  to  the  body ; or  this  the  place,  where,  by  a side  in- 
let, the  important  junction  is  formed  between  the  blood  and  the  ma- 
terial which  feeds  it  ? 

We  postponed  the  consideration  of  digestion , lest  it  should  inter- 
rupt us  in  tracing  the  course  of  the  food  to  the  blood ; but  in 
treating  of  the  alimentary  system,  so  principal  a part  of  the  process 
cannot  be  omitted. 

Of  the  gastric  juice,  the  immediate  agent  by  which  that  change 
which  food  undergoes  in  our  stomachs  is  effected,  we  shall  take  our 
account  from  the  numerous,  careful,  and  varied  experiments  of  the 
Abbe  Spallanzani. 

1.  It  is  not  a simple  diluent,  but  a real  solvent.  A quarter  of  an 
ounce  of  beef  had  scarcely  touched  the  stomach  of  a crow,  when  the 
solution  began. 

% It  has  not  the  nature  of  saliva ; it  has  not  the  nature  of  bile ; 
but  is  distinct  from  both.  By  experiments  out  of  the  body  it  ap- 
pears, that  neither  of  these  secretions  acts  upon  alimentary  sub- 
stances, in  the  same  manner  as  the  gastric  juice  acts. 

3.  Digestion  is  not  'putrefaction : for  the  digesting  fluid  resists 
putrefaction  most  pertinaciously ; nay,  not  only  checks  its  farther 
progress,  but  restores  putrid  substances. 

4.  It  is  not  a fermentative  process : for  the  solution  begins  at  the 
surface,  and  proceeds  towards  the  centre,  contrary  to  the  order  in 
which  fermentation  acts  and  spreads. 

5.  It  is  not  the  digestion  of  heat : for  the  cold  maw  of  a cod  or 
sturgeon  will  dissolve  the  shells  of  crabs  or  lobsters,  harder  than  the 
sides  of  the  stomach  which  contains  them. 

In  a word,  animal  digestion  carries  about  it  the  marks  of  being  a 
power  and  a process  completely  sui  generis : distinct  from  every 
other ; at  least  from  every  chymical  process  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted. And  the  most  wonderful  thing  about  it  is  its  appropria- 
tion ; its  subserviency  to  the  particular  economy  of  each  animal. 
The  gastric  juice  of  an  owl,  falcon,  or  kite,  will  not  touch  grain; 
no,  not  even  to  finish  the  macerated  and  half-digested  pulse  which  is 
left  in  the  crops  of  the  sparrows  that  the  bird  devours.  In  poultry, 
the  trituration  of  the  gizzard,  and  the  gastric  juice,  conspire  in  the 
work  of  digestion.  The  gastric  juice  will  not  dissolve  the  grain 
whilst  it  is  whole.  Entire  grains  of  barley,  enclosed  in  tubes  or 
spherules,  are  not  affected  by  it.  But  if  the  same  grain  be  by  any 
means  broken  or  ground,  the  gastric  juice  immediately  lays  hold  of 
it.  Here  then  is  wanted,  and  here  we  find,  a combination  of  mechan- 
ism and  chymistry.  For  the  preparatory  grinding,  the  gizzard 
lends  its  mill.  And  as  all  mill-work  should  be  strong,  its  structure 
is  so,  beyond  that  of  any  other  muscle  belonging  to  the  animal. 
The  internal  coat  also,  or  lining  of  the  gizzard,  is,  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, hard  and  cartilaginous.  But,  forasmuch  as  this  is  not  the  sort 
of  animal  substance  suited  for  the  reception  of  glands  or  for  secre- 
tion, the  gastric  juice,  in  this  family,  is  not  supplied,  as  in  mem- 
branous stomachs,  by  the  stomach  itself,  but  by  the  gullet,  in  which 
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the  feeding-glands  are  placed,  and  from  which  it  trickles  down  into 
the  stomach. 

In  sheep,  the  gastric  fluid  has  no  effect  in  digesting  plants,  unless 
they  have  been  'previously  masticated.  It  only  produces  a slight 
maceration ; and  nearly  such  as  common  water  would  produce,  in  a 
degree  of  heat  somewhat  exceeding  the  medium  temperature  of  the 
atmosphere.  But  provided  that  the  plant  has  been  reduced  to 
pieces  by  chewing,  the  gastric  juice  then  proceeds  with  it,  first,  by 
softening  its  substance  : next,  by  destroying  its  natural  consistency ; 
and  lastly,  by  dissolving  it  so  completely,  as  not  even  to  spare  the 
toughest  and  most  stringy  parts,  such  as  the  nerves  of  the  leaves. 

So  far  our  accurate  and  indefatigable  Abbe. — Dr.  Stevens,  of 
Edinburgh,  in  1777,  found,  by  experiments  tried  with  perforated 
balls,  that  the  gastric  juice  of  the  sheep  and  the  ox  speedily  dissolv- 
ed vegetables,  but  made  no  impression  upon  beef,  mutton,  and  other 
animal  bodies.  Dr.  Hunter  discovered  a property  of  this  fluid,  of 
a most  curious  kind ; viz.  that  in  the  stomachs  of  animals  which  feed 
upon  flesh,  irresistibly  as  this  fluid  acts  upon  animal  substances,  it  is 
only  upon  the  dead  substance  that  it  operates  at  all.  The  living 
fibre  suffers  no  injury  from  lying  in  contact  with  it.  Worms  and 
insects  are  found  alive  in  the  stomachs  of  such  animals.  The  coats 
of  the  human  stomach,  in  a healthy  state,  are  insensible  to  its  pre- 
sence; yet  in  cases  of  sudden  death  (wherein  the  gastric  juice,  not 
having  been  weakened  by  disease,  retains  its  activity)  it  has  been 
known  to  eat  a hole  through  the  bowel  which  contains  it.*  How 
nice  is  this  discrimination  of  action,  yet  how  necessary  ! 

But  to  return  to  our  hydraulics. 

III.  The  gall-bladder  is  a very  remarkable  contrivance.  It  is 
the  reservoir  of  a canal.  It  does  not  form  the  channel  itself,  i.  e. 
the  direct  communication  between  the  liver  and  the  intestine,  which 
is  by  another  passage,  viz.  the  ductus  hepaticus,  continued  under 
the  name  of  the  ductus  communis ; but  it  lies  adjacent  to  this  chan- 
nel, joining  it  by  a duct  of  its  own,  the  duct  cysticus ; by  which 
structure  it  is  enabled,  as  occasion  may  require,  to  add  its  contents 
to,  and  increase,  the  flow  of  bile  into  the  duodenum.  And  the  posi- 
tion of  the  gall-bladder  is  such  as  to  apply  this  structure  to  the  best 
advantage.  In  its  natural  situation,  it  touches  the  exterior  surface 
of  the  stomach,  and  consequently  is  compressed  by  the  distention  of 
that  vessel : the  effect  of  which  compression  is  to  force  out  from  the 
bag,  and  send  into  the  duodenum,  an  extraordinary  quantity  of  bile, 
to  meet  the  extraordinary  demand  which  the  repletion  of  the  sto- 
mach by  food  is  about  to  occasion.~f*  Cheselden  describes^  the  gall- 
bladder as  seated  against  the  duodenum,  and  thereby  liable  to  have 
its  fluid  pressed  out,  by  the  passage  of  the  aliment  through  that 
cavity ; which  likewise  will  have  the  effect  of  causing  it  to  be  re- 
ceived into  the  intestine,  at  a right  time,  and  in  a due  proportion. 

There  may  be  other  purposes  answered  by  this  contrivance ; and 

* Phil.  Trans,  vol.  lxii.  p.  417.  *J-  Keill’s  Anat.  p.  64.  $ Anat.  p.  164. 
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it  is  probable  that  there  are.  The  contents  of  the  gall-bladder  are 
not  exactly  of  the  'same  kind  as  what  passes  from  the  liver  through 
the  direct  passage.*  It  is  possible  that  the  gall  may  be  changed, 
and  for  some  purposes  meliorated,  by  keeping. 

The  entrance  of  the  gall-duct  into  the  duodenum  furnishes  another 
observation.  Whenever  either  smaller  tubes  are  inserted  into  larger 
tubes,  or  tubes  into  vessels  and  cavities,  such  receiving  tubes,  ves- 
sels, or  cavities,  being  subject  to  muscular  constriction,  we  always 
find  a contrivance  to  prevent  regurgitation.  In  some  cases,  valves 
are  used ; in  other  cases,  amongst  which  is  that  now  before  us,  a 
different  expedient  is  resorted  to,  which  may  be  thus  described : 
The  gall-duct  enters  the  duodenum  obliquely ; after  it  has  pierced 
the  first  coat,  it  runs  near  two  fingers'*  breadth  between  the  coats  be- 
fore it  open  into  the  cavity  of  the  intestine.*)*  The  same  contrivance 
is  used  in  another  part,  where  there  is  exactly  the  same  occasion  for 
it,  viz.  in  the  insertion  of  the  ureters  in  the  bladder.  These  enter 
the  bladder  near  its  neck,  running  obliquely  for  the  space  of  an  inch 
between  its  coats-!  It  is>  m both  cases,  sufficiently  evident,  that 
this  structure  has  a necessary  mechanical  tendency  to  resist  regurgi- 
tation ; for  whatever  force  acts  in  such  a direction  as  to  urge  the 
fluid  back  into  the  orifices  of  the  tubes,  must,  at  the  same  time, 
stretch  the  coats  of  the  vessels,  and  thereby  compress  that  part  of 
the  tube  which  is  included  between  them. 

IV.  Amongst  the  vessels  of  the  human  body,  the  pipe  which  con- 
veys the  saliva  from  the  place  where  it  is  made,  to  the  place  where 
it  is  wanted,  deserves  to  be  reckoned  amongst  the  most  intelligible 
pieces  of  mechanism  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  The  saliva,  we 
all  know,  is  used  in  the  mouth  ; but  much  of  it  is  produced  on  the 
outside  of  the  cheek,  by  the  parotid  gland,  which  lies  between  the 
ear  and  the  angle  of  the  lower  jaw.  In  order  to  carry  the  secreted 
juice  to  its  destination,  there  is  laid  from  the  gland  on  the  outside,  a 
pipe,  about  the  thickness  of  a wheat  straw,  and  about  three  fingers’ 
breadth  in  length ; which,  after  riding  over  the  masseter  muscle, 
bores  for  itself  a hole  through  the  very  middle  of  the  cheek  ; enters 
by  that  hole,  which  is  a complete  perforation  of  the  buccinator  mus- 
cle, into  the  mouth  \ and  there  discharges  its  fluid  very  copiously. 

V.  Another  exquisite  structure,  differing  indeed  from  the  four 
preceding  instances,  in  that  it  does  not  relate  to  the  conveyance  of 
fluids,  but  still  belonging,  like  these,  to  the  class  of  pipes  or  conduits 
of  the  body,  is  seen  in  the  larynx.  We  all  know  that  there  go  down 
the  throat  two  pipes,  one  leading  to  the  stomach,  the  other  to  the 
lungs ; the  one  being  the  passage  for  the  food,  the  other  for  the 
breath  and  voice : we  know  also  that  both  these  passages  open  into 
the  bottom  of  the  mouth ; the  gullet,  necessarily,  for  the  convey- 
ance of  food ; and  the  wind-pipe,  for  speech  and  modulation  of 
sound,  not  much  less  so : therefore  the  difficulty  was,  the  passages 

* Iveill  (from  Malpighius)  p.  63.  *}•  Keili’s  Anat.  p.  62. 

X Ches.  Anat.  p.  260. 
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| being  so  contiguous,  to  prevent  the  food,  especially  the  liquids, 
which  we  swallow  into  the  stomach,  from  entering  the  wind-pipe, 
i . e.  the  road  to  the  lungs ; the  consequence  of  which  error,  when  it 
does  happen,  is  perceived  by  the  convulsive  throes  that  are  instantly 
! produced.  This  business,  which  is  very  nice,  is  managed  in  this 
manner.  The  gullet  (the  passage  for  food)  opens  into  the  mouth 
| like  the  cone  or  upper  part  of  a funnel,  the  capacity  of  which  forms 
indeed  the  bottom  of  the  mouth.  Into  the  side  of  this  funnel,  at 
i the  part  which  lies  the  lowest,  enters  the  wind-pipe,  by  a chink  or 
slit,  with  a lid  or  flap,  like  a little  tongue,  accurately  fitted  to  the 
orifice.  The  solids  or  liquids  which  we  swallow,  pass  over  this  lid 
or  flap  as  they  descend  by  the  funnel  into  the  gullet.  Both  the 
weight  of  the  food,  and  the  action  of  the  muscles  concerned  in  swal- 
lowing, contribute  to  keep  the  lid  close  down  upon  the  aperture, 
whilst  any  thing  is  passing ; whereas,  by  means  of  its  natural  carti- 
laginous spring,  it  raises  itself  a little,  as  soon  as  the  food  is  passed, 
thereby  allowing  a free  inlet  and  outlet  for  the  respiration  of  air  by 
the  lungs.  Such  is  its  structure : And  we  may  here  remark  the  al- 
most complete  success  of  the  expedient,  viz.  how  seldom  it  fails  of 
its  purpose,  compared  with  the  number  of  instances  in  which  it  fulfils 
it.  Reflect  how  frequently  we  swallow,  how  constantly  we  breathe. 
In  a city-feast,  for  example,  what  deglutition,  what  anhelation  ! yet 
does  this  little  cartilage,  the  epiglottis,  so  effectually  interpose  its 
office,  so  securely  guard  the  entrance  of  the  wind-pipe,  that  whilst 
morsel  after  morsel,  draught  after  draught  are  coursing  one  another 
over  it,  an  accident  of  a crumb  or  a drop  slipping  into  this  passage 
(which  nevertheless  must  be  opened  for  the  breath  every  second  of 
time)  excites  in  the  whole  company,  not  only  alarm  by  its  danger, 
but  surprise  by  its  novelty.  Not  two  guests  are  choked  in  a century. 

There  is  no  room  for  pretending  that  the  action  of  the  parts  may 
have  gradually  formed  the  epiglottis : I do  not  mean  in  the  same  in- 
dividual, but  in  a succession  of  generations.  Not  only  the  action  of 
the  parts  has  no  such  tendency,  but  the  animal  could  not  live,  nor 
consequently  the  parts  act,  either  without  it,  or  with  it  in  a half- 
formed  state.  The  species  was  not  to  wait  for  the  gradual  forma- 
tion or  expansion  of  a part  which  was,  from  the  first,  necessary  to 
the  life  of  the  individual. 

Not  only  is  the  larynx  curious,  but  the  whole  wind-pipe  possesses 
a structure  adapted  to  its  peculiar  office.  It  is  made  up  (as  any  one 
may  perceive,  by  putting  his  fingers  to  his  throat)  of  stout  cartilag- 
inous ringlets,  placed  at  small  and  equal  distances  from  one  another. 
Now  this  is  not  the  case  with  any  other  of  the  numerous  conduits  of 
the  body.  The  use  of  these  cartilages  is  to  keep  the  passage  for  the 
air  constantly  open  ; which  they  do  mechanically.  A pipe  with  soft 
membranous  coats,  liable  to  collapse  and  close  when  empty,  would 
not  have  answered  here ; although  this  be  the  general  vascular  struc- 
ture, and  a structure  which  serves  very  well  for  those  tubes  which 
are  kept  in  a state  of  perpetual  distention  by  the  fluid  they  enclose, 
or  which  afford  a passage  to  solid  and  protruding  substances. 
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Nevertheless  (which  is  another  particularity  well  worthy  of  no- 
tice) these  rings  are  not  complete,  that  is,  are  not  cartilaginous  and 
stiff  all  round  ; but  their  hinder  part,  which  is  contiguous  to  the 
gullet,  is  membranous  and  soft,  easily  yielding  to  the  distentions  of 
that  organ  occasioned  by  the  descent  of  solid  food.  The  same  rings 
are  also  bevelled  off  at  the  upper  and  lower  edges,  the  better  to  close 
upon  one  another,  when  the  trachea  is  compressed  or  shortened. 

The  constitution  of  the  trachea  may  suggest  likewise  another  re- 
flection. The  membrane  which  lines  its  inside,  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
sensible,  irritable  membrane  of  the  body.  It  rejects  the  touch  of  a 
crumb  of  bread,  or  a drop  of  water,  with  a spasm  which  convulses 
the  whole  frame ; yet,  left  to  itself,  and  its  proper  office,  the  intro- 
mission of  air  alone,  nothing  can  be  so  quiet.  It  does  not  even  make 
itself  felt ; a man  does  not  know  that  he  has  a trachea.  This  capa- 
city of  perceiving  with  such  acuteness,  this  impatience  of  offence, 
yet  perfect  rest  and  ease  when  let  alone,  are  properties,  one  would 
have  thought,  not  likely  to  reside  in  the  same  subject.  It  is  to  the 
junction,  however,  of  these  almost  inconsistent  qualities,  in  this,  as 
well  as  in  some  other  delicate  parts  of  the  body,  that  we  owe  our 
safety  and  our  comfort ; —our  safety  to  their  sensibility,  our  com- 
fort to  their  repose. 

The  larynx,  or  rather  the  whole  wind-pipe  taken  together  (for 
the  larynx  is  only  the  upper  part  of  the  wind- pipe)  besides  its  other 
uses,  is  also  a musical  instrument,  that  is  to  say,  it  is  mechanism  ex- 
pressly adapted  to  the  modulation  of  sound ; for  it  has  been  found 
upon  trial,  that,  by  relaxing  or  tightening  the  tendinous  bands  at  the 
extremity  of  the  wind-pipe,  and  blowing  in  at  the  other  end,  all  the 
cries  and  notes  might  be  produced  of  which  the  living  animal  was 
capable.  It  can  be  sounded,  just  as  a pipe  or  flute  is  sounded. 

Birds,  says  Bonnet,  have,  at  the  lower  end  of  the  wind-pipe,  a 
conformation  like  the  reed  of  a hautboy,  for  the  modulation  of  their 
notes.  A tuneful  bird  is  a ventriloquist.  The  seat  of  the  song  is 
in  the  breast. 

The  use  of  the  lungs  in  the  system  has  been  said  to  be  obscure ; 
one  use,  however,  is  plain,  though,  in  some  sense,  external  to  the 
system,  and  that  is,  the  formation,  in  conjunction  with  the  larynx,  of 
voice  or  speech.  They  are,  to  animal  utterance,  what  the  bellows 
are  to  the  organ. 

O . 

For  the  sake  of  method,  we  have  considered  animal  bodies  under 
three  divisions ; their  bones,  their  muscles,  and  their  vessels : and 
we  have  stated  our  observations  upon  these  parts  separately.  But 
this  is  to  diminish  the  strength  of  the  argument.  The  wisdom  of 
the  Creator  is  seen,  not  in  their  separate  but  their  collective  action ; 
in  their  mutual  subserviency  and  dependance;  in  their  contributing 
together  to  one  effect  and  one  use.  It  has  been  said,  that  a man  can- 
not lift  his  hand  to  his  head,  without  finding  enough  to  convince  him 
of  the  existence  of  a God.  And  it  is  well  said  ; for  he  has  only  to 
reflect,  familiar  as  this  action  is,  and  simple  as  it  seems  to  be,  how 
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many  things  are  requisite  for  the  performing  of  it : how  many  things 
which  we  understand,  to  say  nothing  of  many  more,  probably,  which 
we  do  not ; viz.  first,  a long,  hard,  strong  cylinder,  in  order  to  give 
to  the  arm  its  firmness  and  tension ; but  which,  being  rigid,  and  in 
its  substance  inflexible,  can  only  turn  upon  joints : secondly,  there- 
fore, joints  for  this  purpose;  one  at  the  shoulder  to  raise  the  arm, 
another  at  the  elbow  to  bend  it;  these  joints  continually  fed  with  a 
soft  mucilage  to  make  the  parts  slip  easily  upon  one  another,  and 
holden  together  by  strong  braces,  to  keep  them  in  their  position  : 
then,  thirdly,  strings  and  wires,  i.  e.  muscles  and  tendons,  artificial- 
ly inserted  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  the  bones  in  the  directions  in 
wrhich  the  joints  allow  them  to  move.  Hitherto  we  seem  to  under- 
stand the  mechanism  pretty  well ; and,  understanding  this,  we  pos- 
sess enough  for  our  conclusion  : nevertheless,  we  have  hitherto  only 
a machine  standing  still ; a dead  organization — an  apparatus.  To 
put  the  system  in  a state  of  activity ; to  set  it  at  work  ; a farther 
provision  is  necessary,  viz.  a communication  with  the  brain  by  means 
of  nerves.  We  know  the  existence  of  this  communication,  because 
we  can  see  the  communicating  threads,  and  can  trace  them  to  the 
brain : its  necessity  we  also  know,  because  if  the  thread  be  cut,  if 
the  communication  be  intercepted,  the  muscle  becomes  paralytic  : 
but  beyond  this,  we  know  little ; the  organization  being  too  minute 
and  subtile  for  our  inspection. 

To  what  has  been  enumerated,  as  officiating  in  the  single  act  of  a 
man’s  raising  his  hand  to  his  head,  must  be  added  likewise,  all  that 
is  necessary,  and  all  that  contributes  to  the  growth,  nourishment,  and 
sustentation,  of  the  limb,  the  repair  of  its  waste,  the  preservation  of 
its  health  : such  as  the  circulation  of  the  blood  through  every  part  of 
it ; its  lymphatics,  exhalants,  absorbents  ; its  excretions  and  integu- 
ments. All  these  share  in  the  result ; join  in  the  effect : and  how 
all  these,  or  any  of  them,  come  together  without  a designing,  dispo- 
sing intelligence,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

OF  THE  ANIMAL  STRUCTURE  REGARDED  AS  A MASS. 

Contemplating  an  animal  body  in  its  collective  capacity,  we  can- 
not forget  to  notice,  what  a number  of  instruments  are  brought  to- 
gether, and  often  within  how  small  a compass.  It  is  a cluster  of 
contrivances.  In  a canary-bird,  for  instance,  and  in  the  single  ounce 
of  matter  which  composes  his  body  (but  which  seems  to  be  all  em- 
ployed) we  have  instruments  for  eating,  for  digesting,  for  nourish- 
ment, for  breathing,  for  generation,  for  running,  for  flying,  for  see- 
ing, for  hearing,  for  smelling  ; each  appropriate — each  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  all  the  rest. 

The  human,  or  indeed  the  animal  frame,  considered  as  a mass  or 
assemblage,  exhibits  in  its  composition  three  properties,  which  have 
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long  struck  my  mind  as  indubitable  evidences  not  only  of  design,  Bost 
but  of  a great  deal  of  attention  and  accuracy  in  prosecuting  the  design.  |e$i 

I.  The  first  is,  the  exact  correspondency  of  the  two  sides  of  the  j,id( 
same  animal ; the  right  hand  answering  to  the  left,  leg  to  leg,  eye  to  )ar; 
eye,  one  side  of  the  countenance  to  the  other  ; and  with  a precision,  j- 
to  imitate  which  in  any  tolerable  degree,  forms  one  of  the  difficul-  fan 
ties  of  statuary,  and  requires,  on  the  part  of  the  artist,  a constant  |0n 
attention  to  this  property  of  his  work,  distinct  from  every  other. 

It  is  the  most  difficult  thing  that  can  be  to  get  a wig  made  even ; 
yet  how  seldom  is  the  face  awry  ? And  what  care  is  taken  that,  it  fh 
should  not  be  so,  the  anatomy  of  its  bones  demonstrates.  The  up-  )0t 
per  part  of  the  face  is  composed  of  thirteen  bones,  six  on  each  side, 
answering  each  to  each,  and  the  thirteenth,  without  a fellow,  in  the  yc 
middle ; the  lower  part  of  the  face  is  in  like  manner  composed  of  six  j5, 
bones,  three  on  each  side  respectively  corresponding,  and  the  lower  L 
jaw  in  the  centre.  In  building  an  arch,  could  more  be  done  in  or-  ^ 
der  to  make  the  curve  true , i.  e.  the  parts  equi-distant  from  the  mid-  j)V 
die,  alike  in  figure  and  position  ? ^ 

The  exact  resemblance  of  the  eyes,  considering  how  compounded  jn 
this  organ  is  in  its  structure,  how  various  and  how  delicate  are  the  ar 
shades  of  colour  with  which  its  iris  is  tinged ; how  differently,  as  to  rE 
effect  upon  appearance,  the  eye  may  be  mounted  in  its  socket,  and  L 
how  differently  in  different  heads  eyes  actually  are  set — is  a proper- 
ty of  animal  bodies  much  to  be  admired.  Of  ten  thousand  eyes,  I 
do  not  know  that  it  would  be  possible  to  match  one,  except  with  its 
own  fellow ; or  to  distribute  them  into  suitable  pairs  by  any  other 
selection  than  that  which  obtains. 

This  regularity  of  the  animal  structure  is  rendered  more  remark- 
able by  the  three  following  considerations. — First,  the  limbs,  sepa- 
rately taken,  have  not  this  correlation  of  parts,  but  the  contrary  of 
it.  A knife  drawn  down  the  chine,  cuts  the  human  body  into  two 
parts,  externally  equal  and  alike ; you  cannot  draw  a straight  line 
which  will  divide  a hand,  a foot,  the  leg,  the  thigh,  the  cheek,  the 
eye,  the  ear,  into  two  parts  equal  and  alike.  Those  parts  which  are 
placed  upon  the  middle  or  partition  line  of  the  body,  or  which  tra- 
verse that  line,  as  the  nose,  the  tongue,  the  lips,  may  be  so  divided, 
or,  more  properly  speaking,  are  double  organs  ; but  other  parts  can- 
not. This  shows  that  the  correspondency  which  we  have  been  de- 
scribing, does  not  arise  by  any  necessity  in  the  nature  of  the  subject : 
for,  if  necessary,  it  would  be  universal ; whereas  it  is  observed  only 
in  the  system  or  assemblage : it  is  not  true  of  the  separate  parts ; 
that  is  to  say,  it  is  found  where  it  conduces  to  beauty  or  utility ; it 
is  not  found,  where  it  would  subsist  at  the  expense  of  both.  The 
two  wings  of  a bird  always  correspond : the  two  sides  of  a feather 
frequently  do  not.  In  centipedes,  millepedes,  and  the  whole  tribe 
of  insects,  no  two  legs  on  the  same  side  are  alike ; yet  there  is  most 
exact  parity  between  the  legs  opposite  to  one  another. 

% The  next  circumstance  to  be  remarked  is,  that,  whilst  the  cav- 
ities of  the  body  are  so  configurated,  as  externally  to  exhibit  the 
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Vj  most  exact  correspondency  of  the  opposite  sides,  the  contents  of 
1 these  cavities  have  no  such  correspondency,  A line  drawn  down  the 
le  j middle  of  the  breast,  divides  the  thorax  into  two  sides  exactly  simi- 
0 1 lar ; yet  these  two  sides  enclose  very  different  contents.  The  heart 
I’  [ lies  on  the  left  side  : a lobe  of  the  lungs  on  the  right ; balancing  each 
other,  neither  in  size  nor  shape.  The  same  thing  holds  of  the  ab- 
* dornen.  The  liver  lies  on  the  right  side,  without  any  similar  viscus 
j opposed  to  it  on  the  left.  The  spleen  indeed  is  situated  over-against 
’ j the  liver;  but  agreeing  with  the  liver  neither  in  bulk  nor  form. 

' There  is  no  equipollency  between  these.  The  stomach  is  a vessel, 
both  irregular  in  its  shape,  and  oblique  in  its  position.  The  fold- 
ings and  doublings  of  the  intestines  do  not  present  a parity  of  sides. 
Y6t  that  symmetry  which  depends  upon  the  correlation  of  the  sides* 
is  externally  preserved  throughout  the  whole  trunk  ; and  is  the  more 
remarkable  in  the  lower  parts  of  it,  as  the  integuments  are  soft ; and 
the  shape,  consequently,  is  not,  as  the  thorax  is  by  its  ribs,  reduced 
by  natural  stays.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  external  propor- 
tion does  not  arise  from  any  equality  in  the  shape  or  pressure  of  the 
I internal  contents.  What  is  it  indeed  but  a correction  of  inequalities  : 
an  adjustment,  by  mutual  compensation,  of  anomalous  forms  into  a 
regular  congeries  ? the  effect,  in  a word,  of  artful,  and  if  we  might 
be  permitted  so  to  speak,  of  studied  collocation  ? 

3.  Similar  also  to  this,  is  the  third  observation ; that  an  internal 
inequality  in  the  feeding  vessels  is  so  managed,  as  to  produce  no  in- 
equality in  parts  which  were  intended  to  correspond.  The  right  arm 
answers  accurately  to  the  left,  both  in  size  and  shape  ; but  the  arte- 
rial branches,  which  supply  the  two  arms,  do  not  go  off  from  their 
trunk,  in  a pair  in  the  same  manner,  at  the  same  place,  or  at  the 
same  angle.  Under  which  want  of  similitude,  it  is  very  difficult  to 
conceive  how  the  same  quantity  of  blood  should  be  pushed  through 
each  artery  : yet  the  result  is  right ; the  two  limbs,  which  are  nour- 
ished by  them,  perceive  no  difference  of  supply,  no  effects  of  excess 
or  deficiency. 

Concerning  the  difference  of  manner,  in  which  the  subclavian  and 
carotid  arteries,  upon  the  different  sides  of  the  body,  separate  them- 
selves from  the  aorta,  Cheselden  seems  to  have  thought,  that  the  ad- 
vantage which  the  left  gain  by  going  off  at  an  angle  much  more  acute 
than  the  right,  is  made  up  to  the  right,  by  their  going  off  together 
in  one  branch.*  It  is  very  possible  that  this  may  be  the  compensa- 
ting contrivance : and  if  it  be  so,  how  curious,  how  hydrostatical ! 

II.  Another  perfection  of  the  animal  mass  is  the  'package.  I 
know  nothing  which  is  so  surprising.  Examine  the  contents  of  the 
trunk  of  any  large  animal.  Take  notice  how  soft,  how  tender,  how 
intricate,  they  are ; how  constantly  in  action,  how  necessary  to  life  ! 
Reflect  upon  the  danger  of  any  injury  to  their  substance,  any  de- 
rangement of  their  position,  any  obstruction  to  their  office.  Observe 
the  heart  pumping  at  the  centre,  at  the  rate  of  eighty  strokes  in  a 
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minute ; one  set  of  pipes  carrying  the  stream  away  from  it,  another! 
set  bringing,  in  its  course,  the  fluid  back  to  it  again  ; the  lungs  per- 
forming their  elaborate  office,  viz.  distending  and  contracting  their 
many  thousand  vesicles,  by  a reciprocation  which  cannot  cease  for 
a minute  ; the  stomach  exercising  its  powerful  chymistry  ; the  bowels 
silently  propelling  the  changed  aliment ; collecting  from  it,  as  it  pro 
ceeds,  and  transmitting  to  the  blood,  an  incessant  supply  of  prepa- 
red and  assimilated  nourishment ; that  blood  pursuing  its  course ; 
the  liver,  the  kidneys,  the  pancreas,  the  parotid,  with  many  other 
known  and  distinguishable  glands,  drawing  off  from  it,  all  the  while, 
their  proper  secretions.  These  several  operations,  together  with 
others  more  subtile  but  less  capable  of  being  investigated,  are  going 
on  within  us,  at  one  and  the  same  time.  Think  of  this  ; and  then 
observe  how  the  body  itself,  the  case  which  holds  this  machinery,  is 
rolled,  and  jolted,  and  tossed  about,  the  mechanism  remaining  un- 
hurt, and  with  very  little  molestation  even  of  its  nicest  motions. 
Observe  a rope-dancer,  a tumbler,  or  a monkey ; the  sudden  inver- 
sions and  contortions  which  the  internal  parts  sustain  by  the  postures 
into  which  their  bodies  are  thrown ; or  rather  observe  the  shocks 
which  these  parts,  even  in  ordinary  subjects,  sometimes  receive  from 
falls  and  bruises,  or  by  abrupt  jerks  and  twists,  without  sensible,  or 
with  soon  recovered,  damage.  Observe  this,  and  then  reflect  how 
firmly  every  part  must  be  secured,  how  carefully  surrounded,  how 
well  tied  down  and  packed  together. 

This  property  of  animal  bodies  has  never,  I think  been  considerec 
under  a distinct  head,  or  so  fully  as  it  deserves.  I may  be  allowec 
therefore,  in  order  to  verify  my  observation  concerning  it,  to  set 
forth  a short  anatomical  detail,  though  it  oblige  me  to  use  more 
technical  language  than  I should  wish  to  introduce  into  a work  of 
this  kind. 

1.  The  heart  (such  care  is  taken  of  the  centre  of  life)  is  placec 
between  two  soft  lobes  of  the  lungs  : is  tied  to  the  mediastinum  anc 
to  the  pericardium  ; which  pericardium  is  not  only  itself  an  exceed 
ingly  strong  membrane,  but  adheres  firmly  to  the  duplicature  of  the 
mediastinum,  and,  by  its  point,  to  the  middle  tendon  of  the  dia- 
phragm. The  heart  is  also  sustained  in  its  place  by  the  great  blood- 
vessels which  issue  from  it.* 

S.  The  lungs  are  tied  to  the  sternum  by  the  mediastinum  before ; 
to  the  vertebrae  by  the  pleura,  behind.  It  seems  indeed  to  be  the 
very  use  of  the  mediastinum  (which  is  a membrane  that  goes  straight 
through  the  middle  of  the  thorax,  from  the  breast  to  the  back)  to 
keep  the  contents  of  the  thorax  in  their  places  ; in  particular  to  hin- 
der one  lobe  of  the  lungs  from  incommoding  another,  or  the  parts  of 
the  lungs  from  pressing  upon  each  other  when  we  lie  on  one  side.*k 

3.  The  liver  is  .fastened  in  the  body  by  two  ligaments:  the  first 
which  is  large  and  strong,  comes  from  the  covering  of  the  diaphragm 
and  penetrates  the  substance  of  the  liver ; the  second  is  the  umbili- 
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cal  vein,  which,  after  birth,  degenerates  into  a ligament.  The  first, 
which  is  the  principal,  fixes  the  liver  in  its  situation,  whilst  the  body 
holds  an  erect  posture ; the  second  prevents  it  from  pressing  upon 
the  diaphragm  when  we  lie  down : and  both  together  sling  or  sus- 
pend the  liver  when  we  lie  upon  our  backs,  so  that  it  may  not  com- 
press or  obstruct  the  ascending  vena  cava,*  to  which  belongs  the  im- 
portant office  of  returning  the  blood  from  the  body  to  the  heart. 

4.  The  bladder  is  tied  to  the  navel  by  the  urachus ; transformed 
into  a ligament : thus,  what  was  a passage  for  urine  to  the  foetus,  be- 
comes, after  birth,  a support  or  stay  to  the  bladder.  The  perito- 
naeum also  keeps  the  viscera  from  confounding  themselves  with,  or 
pressing  irregularity  upon,  the  bladder ; for  the  kidneys  and  bladder 
are  contained  in  a distinct  duplicature  of  that  membrane,  being 
thereby  partitioned  off  from  the  other  contents  of  the  abdomen. 

5.  The  kidneys  are  lodged  in  a bed  of  fat. 

6.  The  pancreas , or  sweetbread,  is  strongly  tied  to  the  peritone- 
um, which  is  the  great  wrapping  sheet,  that  encloses  all  the  bowels 
contained  in  the  lower  belly. f 

7.  The  spleen  also  is  confined  to  its  place  by  an  adhesion  to  the 
peritoneum  and  diaphragm,  and  by  a connexion  with  the  omentum.  J 
It  is  possible,  in  my  opinion,  that  the  spleen  may  be  merely  a stuffing , 
a soft  cushion  to  fill  up  a vacancy  or  hollow,  which,  unless  occupied, 
would  leave  the  package  loose  and  unsteady : for,  supposing  that  it 
answers  no  other  purpose  than  this,  it  must  be  vascular,  and  admit 
of  a circulation  through  it,  in  order  to  be  kept  alive,  or  be  a part  of 
a living  body. 

8.  The  omentum , epiploon,  or  caul,  is  an  apron  tucked  up,  or 
doubling  upon  itself,  at  its  lowest  part.  The  upper  edge  is  tied  to 
the  bottom  of  the  stomach,  to  the  spleen,  as  hath  been  already  ob- 
served, and  to  part  of  the  duodenum.  The  reflected  edge  also,  after 
forming  the  doubling,  comes  up  behind  the  front  flap,  and  is  tied 
to  the  colon  and  adjoining  viscera. § 

9-  The  septa  of  the  brain  probably  prevent  one  part  of  the  organ 
from  pressing  with  too  great  a weight  upon  another  part.  The  pro- 
cesses of  the  dura  mater  divide  the  cavity  of  the  skull,  like  so  many 
inner  partition  walls,  and  thereby  confine  each  hemisphere  and  lobe 
of  the  brain  to  the  chamber  which  is  assigned  to  it,  without  its  being 
liable  to  rest  upon,  or  intermix  with,  the  neighbouring  parts.  The 
great  art  and  caution  of  packing,  is  to  prevent  one  thing  hurting 
another.  This,  in  the  head,  the  chest,  and  the  abdomen,  of  an  ani- 
mal body,  is,  amongst  other  methods,  provided  for  by  membranous 
partitions  and  wrappings,  which  keep  the  parts  separate. 

The  above  may  serve  as  a short  account  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  principal  viscera  are  sustained  in  their  places.  But  of  the  pro- 
visions for  this  purpose,  by  far,  in  my  opinion,  the  most  curious,  and 
where  also  such  a provision  was  most  wanted,  is  in  the  guts.  It  is 
pretty  evident,  that  a long  narrow  tube  (in  man,  about  five  times  the 
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length  of  the  body)  laid  from  side  to  side  in  folds  upon  one  another, 
winding  in  oblique  and  circuitous  directions,  composed  also  of  a soft 


and  yielding  substance,  must,  without  some  extraordinary  precau- 


tion for  its  safety,  be  continually  displaced  by  the  various,  sudden, 
and  abrupt  motions  of  the  body  which  contains  it.  I should  expect 
that,  if  not  bruised  or  wounded  by  every  fall,  or  leap,  or  twist,  it 
would  be  entangled,  or  be  involved  with  itself ; or,  at  the  least,  slip- 
ped and  shaken  out  of  the  order  in  which  it  is  disposed,  and  which 
order  is  necessary  to  be  preserved,  for  the  carrying  on  of  the  impor- 
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tant  functions  which  it  has  to  execute  in  the  animal  economy.  Let 
us  see,  therefore,  how  a danger  so  serious,  and  yet  so  natural  to  the 
length,  narrowness,  and  tubular  form  of  the  part,  is  provided  against. 
The  expedient  is  admirable : and  it  is  this.  The  intestinal  canal, 
throughout  its  whole  process,  is  knit  to  the  edge  of  a broad  fat  mem- 
brane called  the  mesentery.  It  forms  the  margin  of  this  mesentery, 
being  stitched  and  fastened  to  it  like  the  edging  of  a ruffle : being 
four  times  as  long  as  the  mesentery  itself,  it  is  what  a sempstress 
would  call,  <c  puckered  or  gathered  on”  to  it.  This  is  the  nature  of 
the  connexion  of  the  gut  with  the  mesentery ; and  being  thus  joined 
to,  or  rather  made  a part  of,  the  mesentery,  it  is  folded  and  wrapped 
up  together  with  it.  Now  the  mesentery,  having  a considerable  di- 
mension in  breadth,  being  in  its  substance,  withal,  both  thick  and 
suety,  is  capable  of  a close  and  safe  folding,  in  comparison  of  what 
the  intestinal  tube  would  admit  of,  if  it  had  remained  loose.  The 
mesentery  likewise  not  only  keeps  the  intestinal  canal  in  its  proper 
place  and  position  under  all  the  turns  and  winding  of  its  course,  but 
sustains  the  numberless  small  vessels,  the  arteries,  the  veins,  the 
lympheducts,  and,  above  all,  the  lacteals,  which  lead  from  one  or  to 
almost  every  point  of  its  coats  and  cavity.  This  membrane,  which 
appears  to  be  the  great  support  and  security  of  the  alimentary  appa- 
ratus, is  itself  strongly  tied  to  the  first  three  vertebrae  of  the  loins.* 
III.  A third  general  property  of  animal  forms  is  beauty.  I do 
not  mean  relative  beauty,  or  that  of  one  individual  above  another  of 
the  same  species,  or  of  one  species  compared  with  another  species ; 
but  I mean,  generally,  the  provision  which  is  made  in  the  body  of 
almost  every  animal,  to  adapt  its  appearance  to  the  perception  of 
the  animals  with  which  it  converses.  In  our  own  species,  for  exam- 
ple, only  consider  what  the  parts  and  materials  are,  of  which  the 
fairest  body  is  composed ; and  no  farther  observation  will  be  neces- 
sary to  show  how  well  these  things  are  wrapped  up,  so  as  to  form  a 
mass  which  shall  be  capable  of  symmetry  in  its  proportion,  and  of 
beauty  in  its  aspect ; how  the  bones  are  covered,  the  bowels  conceal- 
ed, the  roughness  of  the  muscle  smoothed  and  softened ; and  how 
over  the  whole  is  drawn  an  integument,  which  converts  the  disgust- 
ing materials  of  a dissecting-room  into  an  object  of  attraction  to  the 
sight,  or  one  upon  which  it  rests,  at  least,  with  ease  and  satisfaction. 
Much  of  this  effect  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  intervention  of  the  cel- 
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lular  or  adipose  membrane,  which  lies  immediately  under  the  skin ; 
is  a kind  of  lining  to  it ; is  moist,  soft,  slippery,  and  compressible : 
every  where  filling  up  the  interstices  of  the  muscles,  and  forming 
thereby  their  roundness  and  flowing  line,  as  well  as  the  evenness  and 
polish  of  the  whole  surface. 

All  which  seems  to  be  a strong  indication  of  design,  and  of  a de- 
sign studiously  directed  to  this  purpose.  And  it  being  once  allowed, 
that  such  a purpose  existed  with  respect  to  any  of  the  productions  of 
nature,  we  may  refer,  with  a considerable  degree  of  probability, 
other  particulars  to  the  same  intention ; such  as  the  teints  of  flowers, 
the  plumage  of  birds,  the  furs  of  beasts,  the  bright  scales  of  fishes, 
the  painted  wings  of  butterflies  and  beetles,  the  rich  colours  and 
spotted  lustre  of  many  tribes  of  insects. 

There  are  parts  also  of  animals  ornamental,  and  the  properties  by 
which  they  are  so,  not  subservient,  that  we  know  of,  to  any  other 
purpose.  The  irides  of  most  animals  are  very  beautiful,  without 
conducing  at  all,  by  their  beauty,  to  the  perfection  of  vision ; and 
nature  could  in  no  part  have  employed  her  pencil  to  so  much  advan- 
tage, because  no  part  presents  itself  so  conspicuously  to  the  observer, 
or  communicates  so  great  an  effect  to  the  whole  aspect. 

In  plants,  especially  in  the  flowers  of  plants,  the  principle  of  beau- 
ty holds  a still  more  considerable  place  in  their  composition  ; is  still 
more  confessed  than  in  animals.  Why,  for  one  instance  out  of  a 
thousand,  does  the  corolla  of  the  tulip,  when  advanced  to  its  size  and 
maturity,  change  its  colour  ? The  purposes,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  of 
vegetable  nutrition,  might  have  been  carried  on  as  well  by  its  con- 
tinuing green.  Or,  if  this  could  not  be,  consistently  with  the  pro- 
gress of  vegetable  life,  why  break  into  such  a variety  of  colours  ? 
This  is  no  proper  effect  of  age,  or  of  declension  in  the  ascent  of  the 
sap ; for  that,  like  the  autumnal  teints,  would  have  produced  one  co- 
lour on  one  leaf,  with  marks  of  fading  and  withering.  It  seems  a 
lame  account  to  call  it,  as  it  has  been  called,  a disease  of  the  plant. 
Is  it  not  more  probable,  that  this  property,  which  is  independent,  as 
it  should  seem,  of  the  wants  and  utilities  of  the  plant,  was  calculated 
for  beauty,  intended  for  display  ? 

Aground,  I know,  of  objection  has  been  taken  against  the  whole 
topic  of  argument,  namely,  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  beauty  at 
all ; in  other  words,  that  whatever  is  useful  and  familiar,  comes  of 
course  to  be  thought  beautiful ; and  that  things  appear  to  be  so,  only 
by  their  alliance  with  these  qualities.  Our  idea  of  beauty  is  capable 
of  being  in  so  great  a degree  modified  by  habit,  by  fashion,  by  the 
experience  of  advantage  or  pleasure,  and  by  associations  arising  out 
of  that  experience,  that  a question  has  been  made,  whether  it  be  not 
altogether  generated  by  these  causes,  or  would  have  any  proper  ex- 
istence without  them.  It  seems,  however,  a carrying  of  the  conclu- 
sion too  far,  to  deny  the  existence  of  the  principle,  viz.  a native  ca- 
pacity of  perceiving  beauty,  on  account  of  an  influence,  or  of  varieties 
proceeding  from  that  influence,  to  which  it  is  subject,  seeing  that 
principles  the  most  acknowledged  are  liable  to  be  affected  in  the  same 
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manner.  I should  rather  argue  thus : The  question  respects  objects 
of  sight.  Now  every  other  sense  hath  its  distinction  of  agreeable  and 
disagreeable.  Some  tastes  offend  the  palate,  others  gratify  it.  In 
brutes  and  insects,  this  distinction  is  stronger  and  more  regular  than  j 
in  man.  Every  horse,  ox,  sheep,  swine,  when  at  liberty  to  choose,  | 
and  when  in  a natural  state,  that  is,  when  not  vitiated  by  habits  , 
forced  upon  it,  eats  and  rejects  the  same  plants.  Many  insects  which 
feed  upon  particular  plants,  will  rather  die  than  change  their  ap- 
propriate leaf.  All  this  looks  like  a determination  in  the  sense  itself  . 
to  particular  tastes.  In  like  manner,  smells  affect  the  nose  with 
sensations  pleasurable  or  disgusting.  Some  sounds,  or  compositions  , 
of  sound,  delight  the  ear : others  torture  it.  Habit  can  do  much  in  ! 
all  these  cases  (and  it  is  well  for  us  that  it  can ; for  it  is  this  power  i 
which  reconciles  us  to  many  necessities :)  but  has  the  distinction,  in 
the  mean  time,  of  agreeable  and  disagreeable,  no  foundation  in  the  \ 
sense  itself?  What  is  true  of  the  other  senses,  is  most  probably  true 
of  the  eye  (the  analogy  is  irresistible)  viz.  that  there  belongs  to  it  an 
original  constitution,  fitted  to  receive  pleasure  from  some  impres-  i 
sions,  and  pain  from  others. 

I do  not  however  know,  that  the  argument  which  alleges  beauty  j 
as  a final  cause,  rests  upon  this  concession.  We  possess  a sense  oft 
beauty,  however  we  come  by  it.  It  in  fact  exists.  Things  are  not 
indifferent  to  this  sense ; all  objects  do  not  suit  it ; many,  which  we 
see,  are  agreeable  to  it ; many  others  disagreeable.  It  is  certainly  i 
not  the  effect  of  habit  upon  the  particular  object,  because  the  most  1 
agreeable  objects  are  often  the  most  rare ; many  of  which  are  very  4 
common,  continue  to  be  offensive.  If  they  be  made  supportable  by 
habit,  it  is  all  which  habit  can  do ; they  never  become  agreeable.  If  j 
this  sense,  therefore,  be  acquired,  it  is  a result ; the  produce  of  nu-  I 
merous  and  complicated  actions  of  external  objects  upon  the  senses,  I 
and  of  the  mind  upon  its  sensations.  With  this  result , there  must 
be  a certain  congruity  to  enable  any  particular  object  to  please  ; and  1 
that  congruity,  we  contend,  is  consulted  in  the  aspect  which  is  given 
to  animal  and  vegetable  bodies. 

IV.  The  skin  and  covering  of  animals  is  that  upon  which  their  I 
appearance  chiefly  depends ; and  it  is  that  part  which,  perhaps,  in  j 
all  animals,  is  most  decorated,  and  most  free  from  impurities.  But  I 
were  beauty,  or  agreeableness  of  aspect,  entirely  out  of  the  question,  | 
there  is  another  purpose  answered  by  this  integument,  and  by  the 
collocation  of  the  parts  of  the  body  beneath  it,  which  is  of  still  greater 
importance:  and  that  purpose  is  concealment.  Were  it  possible  to! 
view  through  the  skin  the  mechanism  of  our  bodies,  the  sight  would 
frighten  us  out  of  our  wits.  66  Durst  we  make  a single  movement,” 
asks  a lively  French  writer,  “ or  stir  a step  from  the  place  we  were 
in,  if  we  saw  our  blood  circulating,  the  tendons  pulling,  the  lungs 
blowing,  the  humours  filtrating,  and  all  the  incomprehensible  assem- 
blage of  fibres,  tubes,  pumps,  valves,  currents,  pivots,  which  sustain 
an  existence  at  once  so  frail,  and  so  presumptuous  ?” 

V.  Of  animal  bodies,  considered  as  masses,  there  is  another  pro- 
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perty,  more  curious  than  it  is  generally  thought  to  be ; which  is  the 
faculty  of  standing ; and  it  is  more  remarkable  in  two-legged  animals 
than  in  quadrupeds,  and,  most  of  all,  as  being  the  tallest,  and  resting 
upon  the  smallest  base,  in  man.  There  is  more,  I think,  in  the  mat- 
ter than  we  are  aware  of.  The  statue  of  a man,  placed  loosely  upon 
a pedestal,  would  not  be  secure  of  standing  half  an  hour.  You  are 
obliged  to  fix  its  feet  to  the  block  by  bolts  and  solder ; or  the  first 
shake,  the  first  gust  of  wind,  is  sure  to  throw  it  down.  Yet  this 
statue  shall  express  all  the  mechanical  proportions  of  a living  model. 
It  is  not  therefore  the  mere  figure,  or  merely  placing  the  centre  of 
gravity  within  the  base,  that  is  sufficient.  Either  the  law  of  gravita- 
tion is  suspended  in  favour  of  living  substances,  or  something  more  is 
done  for  them,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  uphold  their  posture. 
There  is  no  reason  whatever  to  doubt,  but  that  their  parts  descend 
by  gravitation  in  the  same  manner  as  those  of  dead  matter.  The  gift 
therefore  appears  to  me  to  consist  in  a faculty  of  perpetually  shifting 
the  centre  of  gravity,  by  a set  of  obscure,  indeed,  but  of  quick-bal- 
ancing actions,  so  as  to  keep  the  line  of  direction,  which  is  a line 
drawn  from  that  centre  to  the  ground,  within  its  prescribed  limits. 
Of  these  actions  it  may  be  observed,  first,  that  they  in  part  consti- 
tute what  we  call  strength.  The  dead  body  drops  down.  The  mere 
adjustment  therefore  of  weight  and  pressure,  which  may  be  the  same 
the  moment  after  death  as  the  moment  before,  does  not  support  the 
column.  In  cases  also  of  extreme  weakness,  the  patient  cannot  stand 
upright.  Secondly,  that  these  actions  are  only  in  a small  degree 
voluntary.  A man  is  seldom  conscious  of  his  voluntary  powers  in 
keeping  himself  upon  his  legs.  A child  learning  to  walk  is  the 
greatest  posture-master  in  the  world  : but  art,  if  it  may  be  so  called, 
sinks  into  habit ; and  he  is  soon  able  to  poise  himself  in  a great  va- 
riety of  attitudes,  without  being  sensible  either  of  caution  or  effort. 
But  still  there  must  be  an  aptitude  of  parts,  upon  which  habit  can 
thus  attach ; a previous  capacity  of  motions  which  the  animal  is  thus 
taught  to  exercise : and  the  facility  with  which  this  exercise  is  ac- 
quired, forms  one  object  of  our  admiration.  What  parts  are  prin- 
cipally employed,  or  in  what  manner  each  contributes  to  its  office,  is, 
as  hath  already  been  confessed,  difficult  to  explain.  Perhaps  the 
obscure  motion  of  the  bones  of  the  feet  may  have  their  share  in  this 
effect.  They  are  put  in  action  by  every  slip  or  vacillation  of  the 
body,  and  seem  to  assist  in  restoring  its  balance.  Certain  it  is,  that 
this  circumstance  in  the  structure  of  the  foot,  viz.  its  being  composed 
of  many  small  bones,  applied  to  and  articulating  with  one  another, 
by  diversely  shaped  surfaces,  instead  of  being  made  of  one  piece,  like 
the  last  of  a shoe,  is  very  remarkable.  I suppose  also  that  it  would 
be  difficult  to  stand  firmly  upon  stilts  or  wooden  legs,  though  their 
base  exactly  imitated  the  figure  and  dimensions  of  the  sole  of  the  foot. 
The  alternation  of  the  joints,  the  knee-joint  bending  backward,  the 
hip-joint  forward : the  flexibility,  in  every  direction,  of  the  spine, 
especially  in  the  loins  and  neck,  appear  to  be  of  great  moment  in 
preserving  the  equilibrium  of  the  body.  With  respect  to  this  last 
VOL.  II.  g 
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circumstance,  it  is  observable,  that  the  vertebrae  are  so  confined  by 
ligaments  as  to  allow  no  more  slipping  upon  their  bases,  than  what 
is  just  sufficient  to  break  the  shock  which  any  violent  motion  may 
occasion  to  the  body.  A certain  degree  also  of  tension  of  the  sinews 
appears  to  be  essential  to  an  erect  posture ; for  it  is  by  the  loss  of 
this,  that  the  dead  or  paralytic  body  drops  down.  The  whole  is  a 
wonderful  result  of  combined  powers,  and  of  very  complicated  ope- 
rations. Indeed,  that  standing  is  not  so  simple  a business  as  we 
imagine  it  to  be,  is  evident  from  the  strange  gesticulations  of  a 
drunken  man,  who  has  lost  the  government  of  the  centre  of  gravity. 

We  have  said  that  this  property  is  the  most  worthy  of  observation 
in  the  human  body  : but  a bird  resting  upon  its  perch,  or  hopping 
upon  a spray,  affords  no  mean  specimen  of  the  same  faculty.  A 
chicken  runs  off  as  soon  as  it  is  hatched  from  the  egg ; yet  a chick-  | 
en,  considered  geometrically,  and  with  relation  to  its  centre  of  grav- 
ity, its  line  of  direction,  and  its  equilibrium,  is  a very  irregular  solid. 

Is  this  gift,  therefore,  or  instruction  ? May  it  not  be  said  to  be  with 
great  attention,  that  nature  hath  balanced  the  body  upon  its  pivots  ? 

I observe  also  in  the  same  bird  a piece  of  useful  mechanism  of 
this  kind.  In  the  trussing  of  a fowl,  upon  bending  the  legs  and 
thighs  up  towards  the  body,  the  cook  finds  that  the  claws  close  of 
their  own  accord.  Now  let  it  be  remembered,  that  this  is  the  posi- 
tion of  the  limbs,  in  which  the  bird  rests  upon  its  perch.  And  in 
this  position  it  sleeps  in  safety ; for  the  claws  do  their  office  in  keep-  > 
ing  hold  of  the  support,  not  by  any  exertion  of  voluntary  power,  ; 
which  sleep  might  suspend,  but  by  the  traction  of  the  tendons  in  I 
consequence  of  the  attitude  which  the  legs  and  thighs  take  by  the  ; 
bird  sitting  down,  and  to  which  the  mere  weight  of  the  body  gives  i 
the  force  that  is  necessary. 

YI.  Regarding  the  human  body  as  a mass ; regarding  the  gene- 
ral conformations  which  obtain  in  it ; regarding  also  particular  parts 
in  respect  to  those  conformations ; we  shall  be  led  to  observe  what 
I call  “interrupted  analogies.”  The  following  are  examples  of 
what  I mean  by  these  terms ; and  I do  not  know  how  such  critical 
deviations  can,  by  any  possible  hypothesis,  be  accounted  for  without 
design. 

1.  All  the  bones  of  the  body  are  covered  with  a periosteum,  ex- 
cept the  teeth,  where  it  ceases ; and  an  enamel  of  ivory,  which  saws 
and  files  will  hardly  touch,  comes  into  its  place.  No  one  can  doubt 
of  the  use  and  propriety  of  this  difference ; of  the  “ analogy”  being 
thus  “ interrupted ;”  of  the  rule,  which  belongs  to  the  conformation 
of  the  bones,  stopping  where  it  does  stop : for,  had  so  exquisitely 
sensible  a membrane  as  the  periosteum  invested  the  teeth,  as  it  in- 
vests every  other  bone  of  the  body,  their  action,  necessary  exposure, 
and  irritation,  would  have  subjected  the  animal  to  continual  pain. 
General  as  it  is,  it  was  not  the  sort  of  integument  which  suited  the 
teeth ; what  they  stood  in  need  of,  was  a strong,  hard,  insensible, 
defensive  coat : and  exactly  such  a covering  is  given  to  them,  in  the 
ivory  enamel  which  adheres  to  their  surface. 
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% The  scarf-skin,  which  clothes  all  the  rest  of  the  body,  gives 
way,  at  the  extremities  of  the  toes  and  fingers,  to  nails.  A man  has 
only  to  look  at  his  hand,  to  observe  with  what  nicety  and  precision 
that  covering,  which  extends  over  every  other  part,  is  here  superse- 
ded by  a different  substance,  and  a different  texture.  Now,  if  either 
the  rule  had  been  necessary,  or  the  deviation  from  it  accidental,  this 
effect  would  not  be  seen.  When  I speak  of  the  rule  being  neces- 
sary, I mean  the  formation  of  the  skin  upon  the  surface  being  pro- 
duced by  a set  of  causes  constituted  without  design,  and  acting,  as 
all  ignorant  causes  must  act,  by  a general  operation.  Were  this  the 
case,  no  account  could  be  given  of  the  operation  being  suspended  at 
the  fingers’  ends,  or  on  the  back  part  of  the  fingers,  and  not  on  the 
fore  part.  On  the  other  hand ; if  the  deviation  were  accidental,  an 
error,  an  anomalism ; were  it  any  thing  else  than  settled  by  inten- 
tion ; we  should  meet  with  nails  upon  other  parts  of  the  body. 
They  would  be  scattered  over  the  surface,  like  warts  or  pimples. 

3.  All  the  great  cavities  of  the  body  are  enclosed  by  membranes, 
except  the  skull.  Why  should  not  the  brain  be  content  with  the 
same  covering  as  that  which  serves  for  the  other  principal  organs  of 
the  body  ? The  heart,  the  lungs,  the  liver,  the  stomach,  the  bowels, 
have  all  soft  integuments,  and  nothing  else.  The  muscular  coats  are 
all  soft  and  membranous.  I can  see  a reason  for  this  distinction  in 
the  final  cause,  but  in  no  other.  The  importance  of  the  brain  to  life 
(which  experience  proves  to  be  immediate)  and  the  extreme  tender- 
ness of  its  substance,  make  a solid  case  more  necessary  for  it,  than 
for  any  other  part : and  such  a case  the  hardness  of  the  skull  sup- 
plies. When  the  smallest  portion  of  this  natural  casket  is  lost,  how 
carefully,  yet  how  imperfectly,  is  it  replaced  by  a plate  of  metal ! If 
an  anatomist  should  say,  that  this  bony  protection  is  not  confined  to 
the  brain,  but  is  extended  along  the  course  of  the  spine,  I answer, 
that  he  adds  strength  to  the  argument.  If  he  remark,  that  the  chest 
also  is  fortified  by  bones ; I reply,  that  I should  have  alleged  this 
instance  myself,  if  the  ribs  had  not  appeared  subservient  to  the  pur- 
pose of  motion  as  well  as  of  defence.  What  distinguishes  the  skull 
from  every  other  cavity  is,  that  the  bony  covering  completely  sur- 
rounds its  contents,  and  is  calculated,  not  for  motion,  but  solely  for 
defence.  Those  hollows,  likewise,  and  inequalities  which  we  observe 
in  the  inside  of  the  skull,  and  which  exactly  fit  the  folds  of  the  brain, 
answer  the  important  design  of  keeping  the  substance  of  the  brain 
steady,  and  of  guarding  it  against  concussions. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

COMPARATIVE  ANATOMY. 

Whenever  we  find  a general  plan  pursued,  yet  with  such  variations 
in  it,  as  are,  in  each  case,  required  by  the  particular  exigency  of  the 
subject  to  which  it  is  applied,  we  possess,  in  such  a plan  and  such 
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adaptation,  the  strongest  evidence  that  can  be  afforded  of  intelligence 
and  design ; an  evidence  which  most  completely  excludes  every 
other  hypothesis.  If  the  general  plan  proceeded  from  any  fixed 
necessity  in  the  nature  of  things,  how  could  it  accommodate  itself 
to  the  various  wants  and  uses  which  it  had  to  serve  under  different 
circumstances,  and  on  different  occasions  ? Arkwrights  mill  was  in- 
vented for  the  spinning  of  cotton.  We  see  it  employed  for  the  spin- 
ning of  wool,  flax,  and  hemp,  with  such  modifications  of  the  original 
principle,  such  variety  in  the  same  plan,  as  the  texture  of  those  dif- 
ferent materials  rendered  necessary.  Of  the  machine’s  being  put 
together  with  design,  if  it  were  possible  to  doubt,  whilst  we  saw  it 
only  under  one  mode,  and  in  one  form  ; when  we  came  to  observe  it 
in  its  different  applications,  with,  such  changes  of  structure,  such  ad-  j 
ditions  and  supplements,  as  the  special  and  particular  use  in  each  case  1 
demanded,  we  could  not  refuse  any  longer  our  assent  to  the  proposi-  j 
tion,  “ that  intelligence,  properly  and  strictly  so  called  (including 
under  that  name,  foresight,  consideration,  reference  to  utility)  had 
been  employed,  as  well  in  the  primitive  plan,  as  in  the  several 
changes  and  accommodations  which  it  is  made  to  undergo. 

Very  much  of  this  reasoning  is  applicable  to  what  has  been  called 
Comparative  Anatomy . In  their  general  economy,  in  the  outlines  j 
of  the  plan,  in  the  construction  as  well  as  offices  of  their  principal 
parts,  there  exists  between  all  large  terrestrial  animals  a close  re- 
semblance. In  all,  life  is  sustained,  and  the  body  nourished,  by 
nearly  the  same  apparatus.  The  heart,  the  lungs,  the  stomach,  the 
liver,  the  kidneys,  are  much  alike  in  all.  The  same  fluid  (for  no 
distinction  of  blood  has  been  observed)  circulates  through  their  ves- 
sels, and  nearly  in  the  same  order.  The  same  cause,  therefore, 
whatever  that  cause  was,  has  been  concerned  in  the  origin,  has  gov-  ! 
erned  the  production,  of  these  different  animal  forms. 

When  we  pass  on  to  smaller  animals,  or  to  the  inhabitants  of  a 
different  element,  the  resemblance  becomes  more  distant  and  more 
obscure ; but  still  the  plan  accompanies  us. 

And,  what  we  can  never  enough  commend,  and  which  it  is  our  bu- 
siness at  present  to  exemplify,  the  plan  is  attended,  through  all  its 
varieties  and  deflections,  by  subserviences  to  special  occasions  and 
utilities. 

I.  The  covering  of  different  animals  (though  whether  I am  cor- 
rect in  classing  this  under  their  anatomy,  I do  not  know)  is  the  first 
thing  which  presents  itself  to  our  observation ; and  is,  in  truth,  both 
for  its  variety  and  its  suitableness  to  their  several  natures,  as  much  to 
be  admired  as  any  part  of  their  structure.  We  have  bristles,  hair,  I 
wool,  furs,  feathers,  quills,  prickles,  scales;  yet  in  this  diversity 
both  of  material  and  form,  we  cannot  change  one  animal’s  coat  for 
another,  without  evidently  changing  it  for  the  worse : taking  care 
however  to  remark,  that  these  coverings  are,  in  many  cases,  armour 
as  well  as  clothing;  intended  for  protection  as  well  as  warmth. 

The  human  animal  is  the  only  one  which  is  naked,  and  the  only 
one  which  can  clothe  itself.  This  is  one  of  the  properties  which 
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renders  him  an  animal  of  all  climates,  and  of  all  seasons.  He  can 
adapt  the  warmth  or  lightness  of  his  covering  to  the  temperature  of 
his  habitation.  Had  he  been  born  with  a fleece  upon  his  back,  al- 
though he  might  have  been  comforted  by  its  warmth  in  high  lati- 
tudes, it  would  have  oppressed  him  by  its  weight  and  heat,  as  the 
species  spread  towards  the  equator. 

What  art,  however,  does  for  man,  nature  has,  in  many  instances, 
done  for  those  animals  which  are  incapable  of  art.  Their  clothing, 
of  its  own  accord,  changes  with  their  necessities.  This  is  particular- 
ly the  case  with  that  large  tribe  of  quadrupeds,  which  are  covered 
with  firs.  Every  dealer  in  hair-skins  and  rabbit-skins,  knows  how 
much  the  fur  is  thickened  by  the  approach  of  winter.  It  seems  to 
be  a part  of  the  same  constitution  and  the  same  design,  that  wool,  in 
hot  countries,  degenerates,  as  it  is  called,  but  in  truth  (most  happily 
for  the  animal’s  ease)  passes  into  hair ; whilst,  on  the  contrary,  that 
hair,  in  the  dogs  of  the  polar  regions,  is  turned  into  wool,  or  some- 
thing very  like  it.  To  which  may  be  referred,  what  naturalists  have 
remarked,  that  bears,  wolves,  foxes,  hares,  which  do  not  take  the 
water,  have  the  fur  much  thicker  on  the  back  than  the  belly; 
whereas  in  the  beaver  it  is  the  thickest  upon  the  belly ; as  are  the 
feathers  in  water-fowl.  We  know  the  final  cause  of  all  this;  and 
we  know  no  other. 

The  covering  of  birds  cannot  escape  the  most  vulgar  observation. 
Its  lightness,  its  smoothness,  its  warmth ; — the  disposition  of  the 
feathers  all  inclined  backward,  the  down  about  their  stem,  the  over- 
lapping of  their  tips,  their  different  configuration  in  different  parts, 
not  to  mention  the  variety  of  their  colours,  constitute  a vestment  for 
the  body,  so  beautiful,  and  so  appropriate  to  the  life  which  the  ani- 
mal is  to  lead,  as  that,  I think,  we  should  have  had  no  conception  of 
any  thing  equally  perfect,  if  we  had  never  seen  it,  or  can  now  ima- 
gine any  thing  more  so.  Let  us  suppose  (what  is  possible  only  in 
supposition)  a person  who  had  never  seen  a bird,  to  be  presented 
with  a plucked  pheasant,  and  bid  to  set  his  wits  to  work,  how  to  con- 
trive for  it  a covering  which  shall  unite  the  qualities  of  warmth,  lev- 
ity, and  least  resistance  to  the  air,  and  the  highest  degree  of  each  ; 
giving  it  also  as  much  of  beauty  and  ornament  as  he  could  afford. 
He  is  the  person  to  behold  the  work  of  the  Deity,  in  this  part  of  his 
creation,  with  the  sentiments  which  are  due  to  it. 

The  commendation,  which  the  general  aspect  of  the  feathered 
world  seldom  fails  of  exciting,  will  be  increased  by  farther  examina- 
tion. It  is  one  of  those  cases  in  which  the  philosopher  has  more  to 
admire,  than  the  common  observer.  Every  feather  is  a mechanical 
wonder.  If  we  look  at  the  quill,  we  find  properties  not  easily  brought 
together — -strength  and  lightness.  I know  few  things  more  remark- 
able than  the  strength  and  lightness  of  the  very  pen  with  which  I 
am  writing.  If  we  cast  our  eye  to  the  upper  part  of  the  stem,  we 
see  a material,  made  for  the  purpose,  used  in  no  other  class  of  ani- 
mals, and  in  no  other  parts  of  birds ; tough,  light,  pliant,  elastic. 
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The  pith,  also,  which  feeds  the  feathers,  is,  amongst  animal  sub* 
stances,  sui  generis  ; neither  bone,  flesh,  membrane,  nor  tendon.* 

But  the  artificial  part  of  the  feather  is  the  beard , or,  as  it  is  some- 
times, I believe,  called,  the  vane.  By  the  beards  are  meant,  what  is 
fastened  on  each  side  of  the  stem,  and  what  constitute  the  breadth  of 
the  feather;  what  we  usually  strip  off  from  one  side  or  both,  when 
we  make  a pen.  The  separate  pieces  or  laminae,  of  which  the  beard 
is  composed,  are  called  threads,  sometimes  filaments,  or  rays.  Now 
the  first  thing  which  an  attentive  observer  will  remark  is,  how  much 
stronger  the  beard  of  the  feather  shows  itself  to  be,  when  pressed  in 
a direction  perpendicular  to  its  plane,  than  when  rubbed,  either  up 
or  down,  in  the  line  of  the  stem ; and  he  will  soon  discover  the  struc- 
ture which  occasions  this  difference,  viz.  that  the  laminae  whereof 
these  beards  are  composed,  are  flat,  and  placed  with  their  flat  sides  j 
towards  each  other ; by  which  means,  whilst  they  easily  bend  for  j 
the  approaching  of  each  other,  as  any  one  may  perceive  by  drawing 
his  finger  ever  so  lightly  upwards,  they  are  much  harder  to  bend  out  ! 
of  their  plane,  which  is  the  direction  in  which  they  have  to  encounter  ! 
the  impulse  and  pressure  of  the  air,  and  in  which  their  strength  is  j 
wanted,  and  put  to  the  trial. 

This  is  one  particularity  in  the  structure  of  a feather : a second  is 
still  more  extraordinary.  Whoever  examines  a feather,  cannot  help  j 
taking  notice,  that  the  threads  or  laminae  of  which  we  have  been  | 
speaking,  in  their  natural  state  unite ; that  their  union  is  something 
more  than  the  mere  apposition  of  loose  surfaces ; that  they  are  not 
parted  asunder  without  some  degree  of  force ; that  nevertheless  there  S 
is  no  glutinous  cohesion  between  them ; that,  therefore,  by  some  me-  ' 
chanical  means  or  other,  they  catch  or  clasp  among  themselves,  j 
thereby  giving  to  the  beard  or  vane  its  closeness  and  compactness  of 
texture.  Nor  is  this  all : when  two  laminae,  which  have  been  sepa-  I 
rated  by  accident  or  force,  are  brought  together  again,  they  imme-  j 
diately  reclasp : the  connexion,  whatever  it  was,  is  perfectly  recov-  j 
ered,  and  the  beard  of  the  feather  becomes  as  smooth  and  firm  as  if  ! 
nothing  had  happened  to  it.  Draw  your  finger  down  the  feather,  S 
which  is  against  the  grain,  and  you  break,  probably,  the  junction  of 
some  of  the  contiguous  threads;  draw  your  finger  up  the  feather, 
and  you  restore  all  things  to  their  former  state.  This  is  no  common  I 
contrivance ; and  now  for  the  mechanism  by  which  it  is  effected,  j 
The  threads  or  laminae  above  mentioned  are  interlaced  with  one 
another ; and  the  interlacing  is  performed  by  means  of  a vast  number  j 
of  fibres,  or  teeth,  which  the  laminae  shoot  forth  on  each  side,  which 
hook  and  grapple  together.  A friend  of  mine  counted  fifty  of  these 
fibres  in  one  twentieth  of  an  inch.  These  fibres  are  crooked;  but 
curved  after  a different  manner : for  those  which  proceed  from  the 
thread  on  the  side  towards  the  extremity  of  the  feather,  are  longer,  i 
more  flexible,  and  bent  downward ; whereas  those  which  proceed 

* T)he  quill  part  of  a feather  is  composed  of  circular  and  longitudinal  fibres.  In 
making  a pen,  you  must  scrape  off  the  coat  of  circular  fibres,  or  the  quill  will  split 
in  a ragged,  jagged  manner,  making  what  boys  call  cat's  teeth. 
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from  the  side  towards  the  beginning,  or  quill-end  of  the  feather,  are 
shorter,  firmer,  and  turn  upwards.  The  process  then  which  takes 
place  is  as  follows : when  two  laminae  are  pressed  together,  so  that 
these  long  fibres  are  forced  far  enough  over  the  short  ones,  their 
crooked  parts  fall  into  the  cavity  made  by  the  crooked  parts  of  the 
others;  just  as  the  latch  that  is  fastened  to  a door,  enters  into  the 
cavity  of  the  catch  fixed  to  the  door-post,  and  there  hooking  itself, 
fastens  the  door ; for  it  is  properly  in  this  manner,  that  one  thread 
of  a feather  is  fastened  to  the  other. 

This  admirable  structure  of  the  feather,  which  it  is  easy  to  see 
with  the  microscope,  succeeds  perfectly  for  the  use  to  which  nature 
has  designed  it ; which  use  was,  not  only  that  the  laminae  might  be 
united,  but  that  when  one  thread  or  lamina  has  been  separated  from 
another  by  some  external  violence,  it  might  be  reclasped  with  suffi- 
cient facility  and  expedition.* 

In  the  ostrich , this  apparatus  of  crotchets  and  fibres,  of  hooks  and 
teeth,  is  wanting ; and  we  see  the  consequence  of  the  want.  The 
filaments  hang  loose  and  separate  from  one  another,  forming  only  a 
kind  of  down ; which  constitution  of  the  feathers,  however  it  may  fit 
them  for  the  flowing  honours  of  a lady’s  head-dress,  may  be  reckon- 
ed an  imperfection  in  the  bird,  inasmuch  as  wings,  composed  of  these 
feathers,  although  they  may  greatly  assist  it  in  running,  do  not  serve 
for  flight. 

But  under  the  present  division  of  our  subject,  our  business  with 
feathers  is,  as  they  are  the  covering  of  the  bird.  And  herein  a sin- 
gular circumstance  occurs.  In  the  small  order  of  birds  which  winter 
with  us,  from  a snipe  downwards,  let  the  external  colour  of  the 
feathers  be  what  it  will,  their  Creator  has  universally  given  them 
a bed  of  black  down  next  their  bodies.  Black,  we  know,  is  the 
warmest  colour ; and  the  purpose  here  is,  to  keep  in  the  heat,  arising 
from  the  heart  and  circulation  of  the  blood.  It  is  farther  likewise 
remarkable,  that  this  is  not  found  in  larger  birds ; for  which  there 
is  also  a reason  : — small  birds  are  much  more  exposed  to  the  cold 
than  large  ones ; forasmuch  as  they  present,  in  proportion  to  their 
bulk,  a much  larger  surface  to  thp  air.  If  a turkey  were  divided 
into  a number  of  wrens  (supposing  the  shape  of  the  turkey  and  the 
wren  to  be  similar)  the  surface  of  all  the  wrens  would  exceed  the 
surface  of  the  turkey,  in  the  proportion  of  the  length,  breadth  (or 
of  any  homologous  line)  of  a turkey  to  that  of  a wren  ; which  would 
be,  perhaps,  a proportion  of  ten  to  one.  It  was  necessary  therefore, 
that  small  birds  should  be  more  warmly  clad  than  large  ones : and 
this  seems  to  be  the  expedient  by  which  that  exigency  is  provided  for. 

II.  In  comparing  different  animals,  I know  no  part  of  their  struc- 
ture which  exhibits  greater  variety,  or,  in  that  variety,  a nicer  ac- 
commodation to  their  respective  conveniency,  than  that  which  is  seen 
in  the  different  formations  of  their  mouths . Whether  the  purpose 
be  the  reception  of  aliment  merely,  or  the  catching  of  prey,  the 

* The  above  account  is  taken  from  Memoirs  for  a Natural  History  of  Animals, 
by  the  lioyal  Academy  of  Paris,  published  in  1701,  p.  219. 
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picking  up  of  seeds,  the  cropping  of  herbage,  the  extraction  of 
juices,  the  suction  of  liquids,  the  breaking  and  grinding  of  food,  the 
taste  of  that  food,  together  with  the  respiration  of  air,  and,  in  con- 
junction with  it,  the  utterance  of  sound ; these  various  offices  are 
assigned  to  this  one  part,  and,  in  different  species,  provided  for,  as 
they  are  wanted,  by  its  different  constitution.  In  the  human  species,  il 
forasmuch  as  there  are  hands  to  convey  the  food  to  the  mouth,  the 
mouth  is  flat,  and  by  reason  of  its  flatness,  fitted  only  for  reception ; 
whereas  the  projecting  jaws,  the  wide  rictus,  the  pointed  teeth  of 
the  dog  and  his  affinities,  enable  them  to  apply  their  mouths  to  I 
snatch  and  seize  the  objects  of  their  pursuit.  The  full  lips,  the 
rough  tongue,  the  corrugated  cartilaginous  palate,  the  broad  cutting 
teeth  of  the  ox,  the  deer,  the  horse,  and  the  sheep,  qualify  this  tribe 
for  browsing'  upon  their  pasture ; either  gathering  large  mouthfuls  i 
at  once,  where  the  grass  is  long,  which  is  the  case  with  the  ox  in  j 
particular ; or  biting  close,  where  it  is  short,  which  the  horse  and  I 
the  sheep  are  able  to  do,  in  a degree  that  one  could  hardly  expect.  j 
The  retired  under-jaw  of  a swine  works  in  the  ground , after  the  I 
protruding  snout,  like  a prong  or  plough-share,  has  made  its  way  to 
the  roots  upon  which  it  feeds.  A conformation  so  happy,  was  not 
the  gift  of  chance. 

In  birds , this  organ  assumes  a new  character  ; new  both  in  sub-  j 
stance  and  in  form ; but  in  both,  wonderfully  adapted  to  the  wants 
and  uses  of  a distinct  mode  of  existence.  We  have  no  longer  the 
fleshy  lips,  the  teeth  of  enamelled  bone  ; but  we  have,  in  the  place  of  | 
these  two  parts,  and  to  perform  the  office  of  both,  a hard  substance 
(of  the  same  nature  with  that  which  composes  the  nails,  claws,  and  j 
hoofs,  of  quadrupeds)  cut  out  into  proper  shapes,  and  mechanically 
suited  to  the  actions  which  are  wanted.  The  sharpe  edge  and  tem- 
pered point  of  the  sparrow's  bill  picks  almost  every  kind  of  seed 
from  its  concealment  in  the  plant ; and  not  only  so,  but  hulls  the  j 
grain,  breaks  and  shatters  the  coats  of  the  seed,  in  order  to  get  at  the 
kernel.  The  hooked  beak  of  the  hawk-tribe  separates  the  flesh  from 
the  bones  of  the  animals  which  it  feeds  upon,  almost  with  the  clean- 
ness and  precision  of  a dissector’s  knife.  The  butcher-bird  trans- 
fixes its  prey  upon  the  spike  of  a thorn,  whilst  it  picks  its  bones. 

In  some  birds  of  this  class,  we  have  the  c/ms-bill,  i.  e.  both  the  up- 
per and  lower  bill  hooked,  and  their  tips  crossing.  The  spoow-bill 
enables  the  goose  to  graze,  to  collect  its  food  from  the  bottom  of 
pools,  or  to  seek  it  amidst  the  soft  or  liquid  substances  with  which  it 
is  mixed.  The  long  tapering  bill  of  the  snipe  and  woodcock,  pene- 
trates still  deeper  into  moist  earth,  which  is  the  bed  in  which  the  food 
of  that  species  is  lodged.  This  is  exactly  the  instrument  which  the 
animal  wanted.  It  did  not  want  strength  in  its  bill,  which  was  in- 
consistent  with  the  slender  form  of  the  animal’s  neck,  as  well  as  un- 
necessary for  the  kind  of  aliment  upon  which  it  subsists ; but  it  want- 
ed length  to  reach  its  object. 

But  the  species  of  bill  which  belongs  to  the  birds  that  live  by  suc- 
tion , deserves  to  be  described  in  its  relation  to  that  office.  They 
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are  what  naturalists  call  serrated  or  dentated  bill ; the  inside  of  them, 
towards  the  edge,  being  thickly  set  with  parallel  or  concentric  rows 
of  short,  strong,  sharp-pointed  prickles.  These,  though  they  should 
be  called  teeth,  are  not  for  the  purpose  of  mastication,  like  the  teeth 
of  quadrupeds ; nor  yet,  as  in  fish,  for  the  seizing  and  retaining  of 
their  prey ; but  for  a quite  different  use.  They  form  a filtre.  The 
duck  by  means  of  them  discusses  the  mud ; examining  with  great 
accuracy  the  puddle,  the  brake,  every  mixture  which  is  likely  to 
contain  her  food.  The  operation  is  thus  carried  on  : — The  liquid 
or  semi-liquid  substances,  in  which  the  animal  has  plunged  her  bill, 
she  draws,  by  the  action  of  her  lungs,  through  the  narrow  interstices 
which  lie  between  these  teeth ; catching,  as  the  stream  passes  across 
her  beak,  whatever  it  may  happen  to  bring  along  with  it,  that  proves 
agreeable  to  her  choice,  and  easily  dismissing  all  the  rest.  Now, 
suppose  the  purpose  to  have  been,  out  of  a mass  of  confused  and  he- 
terogeneous substances,  to  separate  for  the  use  of  the  animal,  or  ra- 
ther to  enable  the  animal  to  separate  for  its  own,  those  few  particles 
which  suited  its  taste  and  digestion ; what  more  artificial,  or  more 
commodious,  instrument  of  selection,  could  have  been  given  to  it, 
than  this  natural  filtre  P It  has  been  observed  also  (what  must  ena- 
ble the  bird  to  choose  and  distinguish  with  greater  acuteness,  as  well, 
probably,  as  what  greatly  increases  its  luxury)  that  the  bills  of  this 
species  are  furnished  with  large  nerves — that  they  are  covered  with 
a skin — and  that  the  nerves  run  down  to  the  very  extremity.  In 
the  curlew,  woodcock,  and  snipe,  there  are  three  pairs  of  nerves, 
equal  almost  to  the  optic  nerves  in  thickness,  which  pass  first  along 
the  roof  of  the  mouth,  and  then  along  the  upper  chap  down  to  the 
point  of  the  bill,  long  as  the  bill  is. 

But  to  return  to  the  train  of  our  observations — The  similitude  be- 
tween the  bills  of  birds  and  the  mouths  of  quadrupeds  is  exactly 
such,  as,  for  the  sake  of  the  argument,  might  be  wished  for.  It  is 
near  enough  to  show  the  continuation  of  the  same  plan  : it  is  remote 
enough  to  exclude  the  supposition  of  the  deference  being  produced 
by  action  or  use.  A more  prominent  contour,  or  a wider  gap,  might 
be  resolved  into  the  effect  of  continued  efforts,  on  the  part  of  the 
species,  to  thrust  out  the  mouth,  or  open  it  to  the  stretch.  But  by 
what  course  of  action,  or  exercise,  or  endeavour,  shall  we  get  rid  of 
the  lips,  the  gums,  the  teeth ; and  acquire,  in  the  place  of  them, 
pincers  of  horn  ? By  what  habit  shall  we  so  completely  change,  not 
only  the  shape  of  the  part,  but  the  substance  of  which  it  is  composed  P 
The  truth  is,  if  we  had  seen  no  other  than  the  mouths  of  quadru- 
peds, we  should  have  thought  no  other  could  have  been  formed : 
little  could  we  have  supposed,  that  all  the  purposes  of  a mouth,  fur- 
nished with  lips,  and  armed  with  teeth,  could  be  answered  by  an  in- 
strument which  had  none  of  these ; could  be  supplied,  and  that  with 
many  additional  advantages,  by  the  hardness,  and  sharpness,  and 
figure,  of  the  bills  of  birds.  Every  thing  about  the  animal  mouth  is 
mechanical.  The  teeth  of  fish  have  their  points  turned  backward, 
like  the  teeth  of  a wool  or  cotton  card.  The  teeth  of  lobsters  work 
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one  against  another,  like  the  sides  of  a pair  of  shears.  In  many  in- 
sects, the  mouth  is  converted  into  a pump  or  sucker,  fitted  at  the 
end  sometimes  with  a wimble,  sometimes  with  a forceps  ; by  which 
double  provision,  viz.  of  the  tube  and  the  penetrating  form  of  the 
point,  the  insect  first  bores  through  the  integuments  of  its  prey,  and 
then  extracts  the  juices.  And,  what  is  most  extraordinary  of  all, 
one  sort  of  mouth,  as  the  occasion  requires,  shall  be  changed  into 
another  sort.  The  caterpillar  could  not  live  without  teeth ; in  sev- 
eral species,  the  butterfly  formed  from  it,  could  not  use  them.  The 
old  teeth  therefore  are  cast  off  with  the  exuviae  of  the  grub  ; a new 
and  totally  different  apparatus  assumes  their  place  in  the  fly.  Amid  i 
these  novelties  of  form,  we  sometimes  forget  that  it  is,  all  the  while, 
the  animal’s  mouth ; that,  whether  it  be  lips,  or  teeth,  or  bill,  or  | 
beak,  or  shears,  or  pump,  it  is  the  same  part  diversified  : and  it  is  also 
remarkable,  that,  under  all  the  varieties  of  configuration  with  which 
we  are  acquainted,  and  which  are  very  great,  the  organs  of  taste  and 
smelling  are  situated  near  each  other. 

III.  To  the  mouth  adjoins  the  gullet : in  this  part  also,  compar- 
ative anatomy  discovers  a difference  of  structure,  adapted  to  the  dif- 
ferent necessities  of  the  animal.  In  brutes,  because  the  posture  of 
their  neck  conduces  little  to  the  passage  of  the  aliment,  the  fibres  of 
the  gullet,  which  act  in  this  business,  run  into  close  spiral  lines, 
crossing  each  other  : in  men,  these  fibres  run  only  a little  obliquely 
from  the  upper  end  of  the  oesophagus  to  the  stomach,  into  which,  by 
a gentle  contraction,  they  easily  transmit  the  descending  morsels ; 
that  is  to  say,  for  the  more  laborious  deglutition  of  animals,  which  " 
thrust  their  food  up  instead  of  down , and  also  through  a longer  pas- 
sage, a proportionably  more  powerful  apparatus  of  muscles  is  provi- 
ded ; more  powerful,  not  merely  by  the  strength  of  the  fibres,  which 
might  be  attributed  to  the  greater  exercise  of  their  force,  but  in 
their  collocation,  which  is  a determinate  circumstance,  and  must 
have  been  original. 

IV.  The  gullet  leads  to  the  intestines  ; here,  likewise,  as  before, 
comparing  quadrupeds  with  man,  under  a general  similitude  we 
meet  with  appropriate  differences.  The  valvula  conniventes , or,  as 
they  are  by  some  called,  the  semilunar  valves,  found  in  the  human 
intestine,  are  wanting  in  that  of  brutes.  These  are  wrinkles  or 
plates  of  the  innermost  coat  of  the  guts,  the  effect  of  which  is  to  re- 
tard the  progress  of  the  food  through  the  alimentary  canal.  It  is 
easy  to  understand  how  much  more  necessary  such  a provision  may 
be  to  the  body  of  an  animal  of  an  erect  posture,  and  in  which,  con- 
sequently, the  weight  of  the  food  is  added  to  the  action  of  the  intes- 
tine, than  in  that  of  a quadruped,  in  which  the  course  of  the  food, 
from  its  entrance  to  its  exit,  is  nearly  horizontal : but  it  is  impossible 
to  assign  any  cause,  except  the  final  cause,  for  this  distinction  actu- 
al ly  taking  place.  So  far  as  depends  vupon  the  action  of  the  part, 
this  structure  was  more  to  be  expected  in  a quadruped  than  in  a 
man.  In  truth,  it  must  in  both  have  been  formed,  not  by  action, 
but  in  direct  opposition  to  action  and  to  pressure ; but  the  opposi-  i 
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tion  which  would  arise  from  pressure,  is  greater  in  the  upright  trunk 
than  in  any  other.  The  theory  therefore  is  pointedly  contradicted 
by  the  example  before  us.  The  structure  is  found  where  its  gene- 
ration, according  to  the  method  by  which  the  theorist  would  have  it 
generated,  is  the  most  difficult ; but  ( observe ) it  is  found  where  its 
effect  is  most  useful. 

The  different  length  of  the  intestines  in  carnivorous  and  herbivor- 
ous animals,  has  been  noticed  on  a former  occasion.  The  shortest, 
I believe,  is  that  of  some  birds  of  prey,  in  which  the  intestine  canal 
is  little  more  than  a straight  passage  from  the  mouth  to  the  vent. 
The  longest  is  in  the  deer-kind.  The  intestines  of  a Canadian  stag, 
four  feet  high,  measured  ninety-six  feet.*  The  intestine  of  a sheep, 
unravelled,  measured  thirty  times  the  length  of  the  body.  The  in- 
testine of  a wild  cat  is  only  three  times  the  length  of  the  body.  Uni- 
versally, where  the  substance  upon  which  the  animal  feeds  is  of  slow 
concoction,  or  yields  its  chyle  with  more  difficulty,  there  the  passage 
is  circuitous  and  dilatory,  that  time  and  space  may  be  allowed  for 
the  change  and  the  absorption  which  are  necessary.  Where  the 
food  is  soon  dissolved,  or  already  half-assimilated,  an  unnecessary 
or,  perhaps,  hurtful  detention  is  avoided,  by  giving  to  it  a shorter 
and  a readier  route. 

Y.  In  comparing  the  bones  of  different  animals,  we  are  struck,  in 
the  bones  of  birds,  with  a propriety , which  could  only  proceed  from 
the  wisdom  of  an  intelligent  and  designing  Creator.  In  the  bones 
of  an  animal  which  is  to  fly,  the  two  qualities  required  are  strength 
and  lightness.  Wherein,  therefore,  do  the  bones  of  birds  (I  speak 
of  the  cylindrical  bones)  differ,  in  these  respects,  from  the  bones  of 
quadrupeds  P In  three  properties  : first,  their  cavities  are  much  larger 
in  proportion  to  the  weight  of  the  bone,  than  in  those  of  quadru- 
peds ; secondly,  these  cavities  are  empty  ; thirdly,  the  shell  is  of  a 
firmer  texture  than  is  the  substance  of  other  bones.  It  is  easy  to 
observe  these  particulars,  even  in  picking  the  wing  or  leg  of  a 
chicken.  Now,  the  weight  being  the  same,  the  diameter,  it  is  evi- 
dent, will  be  greater  in  a hollow  bone  than  in  a solid  one,  and  with 
the  diameter,  as  every  mathematician  can  prove,  is  increased,  cateris 
paribus , the  strength  of  the  cylinder,  or  its  resistance  to  breaking. 
In  a word,  a bone  of  the  same  weight  would  not  have  been  so  strong 
in  any  other  form  ; and  to  have  made  it  heavier,  would  have  incom- 
moded the  animal’s  flight.  Yet  this  form  could  not  be  acquired  by 
use,  or  the  bone  become  hollow  or  tubular  by  exercise.  What  ap- 
petency could  excavate  a bone  ? 

VI.  The  lungs  also  of  birds,  as  compared  with  the  lungs  of  quad- 
rupeds, contain  in  them  a provision,  distinguishingly  calculated  for 
this  same  purpose  of  levitation  ; namely,  a communication  (not  found 
in  other  kinds  of  animals)  between  the  air-vessels  of  the  lungs  and 
the  cavities  of  the  body : so  that  by  the  intromission  of  air  from 
one  to  the  other  (at  the  will,  as  it  should  seem,  of  the  animal)  its 


Mem.  Acad.  Paris,  1701,  p.  170. 
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body  can  be  occasionally  puffed  out,  and  its  tendency  to  descend  in 
the  air,  or  its  specific  gravity,  made  less.  The  bodies  of  birds  are 
blown  up  from  their  lungs  (which  no  other  animal  bodies  are)  and 
thus  rendered  buoyant. 

VII.  All  birds  are  oviparous.  This  likewise  carries  on  the  work 
of  gestation  with  as  little  increase  as  possible  of  the  weight  of  the 
body.  A gravid  uterus  would  have  been  a troublesome  burden  to  ' 
a bird  in  its  flight.  The  advantage,  in  this  respect,  of  an  oviparous  j ! 
procreation,  is,  that,  whilst  the  whole  brood  are  hatched  together, 
the  eggs  are  excluded  singly,  and  at  considerable  intervals.  Ten,  ; 
fifteen,  or  twenty  young  birds  may  be  produced  in  one  cletch  or 
covey,  yet  the  parent  bird  have  never  been  encumbered  by  the  load 
of  more  than  one  full-grown  egg  at  one  time. 

VIII.  A principal  topic  of  comparison  between  animals,  is  in  their  : 
instruments  of  motion.  These  come  before  us  under  three  divisions ; 
feet,  wings,  and  fins.  I desire  any  man  to  say,  which  of  the  three 

is  best  fitted  for  its  use;  or  whether  the  same  consummate  art  be 
not  conspicuous  in  them  all.  The  constitution  of  the  elements,  in 
which  the  motion  is  to  be  performed,  is  very  different.  The  animal 
action  must  necessarily  follow  that  constitution.  The  Creator  there-  j 
fore,  if  we  might  so  speak,  had  to  prepare  for  different  situations,  for 
different  difficulties ; yet  the  purpose  is  accomplished  not  less  suc- 
cessfully in  one  case  than  in  the  other.  And,  as  between  wings  and 
the  corresponding  limbs  of  quadrupeds,  it  is  accomplished  without 
deserting  the  general  idea.  The  idea  is  modified,  not  deserted. 
Strip  a wing  of  its  feathers,  and  it  bears  no  obscure  resemblance  to 
the  fore-leg  of  a quadruped.  The  articulation  at  the  shoulder  and 
the  cubitus  are  much  alike ; and,  what  is  a closer  circumstance,  in 
both  cases  the  upper  part  of  the  limb  consists  of  a single  bone,  the 
lower  part  of  two. 

But,  fitted  up  with  its  furniture  of  feathers  and  quills,  it  becomes 
a wonderful  instrument,  more  artificial  than  its  first  appearance  in- 
dicates, though  that  be  very  striking : at  least,  the  use,  which  the 
bird  makes  of  its  wings  in  flying,  is  more  complicated,  and  more  cu- 
rious, than  is  generally  known.  One  thing  is  certain,  that  if  the 
flapping  of  the  wings  in  flight  were  no  more  than  the  reciprocal  mo- 
tion of  the  same  surface  in  opposite  directions,  either  upwards  and 
downwards,  or  estimated  in  any  oblique  line,  the  bird  would  lose  as 
much  by  one  motion,  as  she  gained  by  another.  The  sky-lark  could 
never  ascend  by  such  an  action  as  this : for,  though  the  stroke  upon 
the  air  by  the  underside  of  her  wing  would  carry  her  up,  the  stroke 
from  the  upperside,  when  she  raised  her  wing  again,  would  bring  her 
down.  In  order,  therefore,  to  account  for  the  advantage  which  the 
bird  derives  from  her  wing,  it  is  necessary  to  suppose,  that  the  sur- 
face of  the  wing,  measured  upon  the  same  plane,  is  contracted,  whilst 
the  wing  is  drawn  up ; and  let  out  to  its  full  expansion,  when  it  de- 
scends upon  the  air  for  the  purpose  of  moving  the  body  by  the  reac- 
tion of  that  element.  Now  the  form  and  structure  of  the  wing,  its 
external  convexity,  the  disposition,  and  particularly  the  overlap- 
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ping,  of  its  larger  feathers,  the  action  of  the  muscles,  and  joints  of 
the  pinions,  are  all  adapted  to  this  alternate  adjustment  of  its  shape 
and  dimensions.  Such  a twist,  for  instance,  or  semirotatory  motion, 
is  given  to  the  great  feathers  of  the  wing,  that  they  strike  the  air 
with  their  flat  side,  but  rise  from  the  stroke  slantwise.  The  turning 
of  the  oar  in  rowing,  whilst  the  rower  advances  his  hand  for  a new 
stroke,  is  a similar  operation  to  that  of  the  feather,  and  takes  its  name 
from  the  resemblance.  I believe  that  this  faculty  is  not  found  in 
the  great  feathers  of  the  tail.  This  is  the  place  also  for  observing, 
that  the  pinions  are  so  set  upon  the  body,  as  to  bring  down  the  wings 
not  vertically,  but  in  a direction  obliquely  tending  towards  the  tail ; 
which  motion,  by  virtue  of  the  common  resolution  of  forces,  does 
two  things  at  the  same  time ; supports  the  body  in  the  air,  and  car- 
ries it  forward.  The  steerage  of  a bird  in  its  flight  is  effected  part- 
ly by  the  wings,  but  in  a principal  degree  by  the  tail.  And  herein 
we  meet  with  a circumstance  not  a little  remarkable.  Birds  with 
long  legs  have  short  tails ; and,  in  their  flight,  place  their  legs  close 
to  their  bodies,  at  the  same  time  stretching  them  out  backwards,  as 
far  as  they  can.  In  this  position,  the  legs  extend  beyond  the  rump, 
and  become  the  rudder;  supplying  that  steerage  which  the  tail 
could  not. 

From  the  wings  of  birds,  the  transition  is  easy  to  the  Jins  of  fish. 
They  are  both,  to  their  respective  tribes,  the  instruments  of  their 
motion ; but,  in  the  work  which  they  have  to  do,  there  is  a consider- 
able difference,  founded  in  this  circumstance.  Fish,  unlike  birds, 
have  very  nearly  the  same  specific  gravity  with  the  element  in  which 
they  move.  In  the  case  of  fish,  therefore,  there  is  little  or  no  weight 
to  bear  up ; what  is  wanted,  is  only  an  impulse  sufficient  to  carry 
the  body  through  a resisting  medium,  or  to  maintain  the  posture,  or 
to  support  or  restore  the  balance  of  the  body,  which  is  always  the 
most  unsteady  where  there  is  no  weight  to  sink  it.  For  these  offices, 
the  fins  are  as  large  as  necessary,  though  much  smaller  than  wings, 
their  action  mechanical,  their  position,  and  the  muscles  by  which 
they  are  moved,  in  the  highest  degree  convenient.  The  following 
short  account  of  some  experiments  upon  fish,  made  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  the  use  of  their  fins,  will  be  the  best  confirmation  of 
what  we  assert.  In  most  fish,  beside  the  great  fin  the  tail,  we  find 
two  pairs  of  fins  upon  the  sides,  two  single  fins  upon  the  back,  and 
one  upon  the  belly,  or  rather  between  the  belly  and  the  tail.  The 
balancing  use  of  these  organs  is  proved  in  this  manner.  Of  the 
large-headed  fish,  if  you  cut  off  the  pectoral  fins,  i.  e.  the  pair  which 
lies  close  behind  the  gills,  the  head  falls  prone  to  the  bottom  : if  the 
right  pectoral  fin  only  be  cut  off,  the  fish  leans  to  that  side ; if  the 
ventral  fin  on  the  same  side  be  cut  away,  then  it  loses  its  equilibrium 
entirely  : if  the  dorsal  and  ventral  fins  be  cut  off,  the  fish  reels  to  the 
right  and  left.  When  the  fish  dies,  that  is,  when  the  fins  cease  to 
play,  the  belly  turns  upwards.  The  use  of  the  same  parts  for  mo± 
tion  is  seen  in  the  following  observation  upon  them  when  put  in  ac- 
tion. The  pectoral,  and  more  particularly  the  ventral  fins,  serve  to 
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raise  and  depress  the  fish  ; when  the  fish  desires  to  have  a retro- 
grade motion j a stroke  forward  with  the  pectoral  fin  effectually  pro- 
duces it  ; if  the  fish  desire  to  turn  either  way,  a single  blow  with  the  I 
tail  the  opposite  way,  sends  it  round  at  once : if  the  tail  strike  both 
ways,  the  motion  produced  by  the  double  lash  is  progressive , and 
enables  the  fish  to  dart  forwards  with  an  astonishing  velocity.*  The 
result  is,  not  only,  in  some  cases,  the  most  rapid,  but,  in  all  cases, 
the  most  gentle,  pliant,  easy,  animal  motion,  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted. However,  when  the  tail  is  cut  off,  the  fish  loses  all  mo- 
tion, and  gives  itself  up  to  where  the  water  impels  it.  The  rest  of 
the  fins,  therefore,  so  far  as  respects  motion,  seem  to  be  merely  sub- 
sidiary to  this.  In  their  mechanical  use,  the  anal  fin  may  be  rec- 
koned the  keel ; the  ventral  fins,  out-riggers ; the  pectoral  muscles, 
the  oars ; and  if  there  be  any  similitude  between  these  parts  of  a 
boat  and  a fish,  observe,  that  it  is  not  the  resemblance  of  imitation, 
but  the  likeness  which  arises  from  applying  similar  mechanical  means 
to  the  same  purpose. 

We  have  seen  that  the  tail  in  the  fish  is  the  great  instrument  of 
motion.  Now,  in  cetaceous  or  warm-blooded  fish,  which  are  obliged 
to  rise  every  two  or  three  minutes  to  the  surface  to  take  breath,  the 
tail,  unlike  what  it  is  in  other  fish,  is  horizontal;  its  stroke,  conse- 
quently, perpendicular  to  the  horizon,  which  is  the  right  direction 
for  sending  the  fish  to  the  top,  or  carrying  it  down  to  the  bottom. 

Regarding  animals  in  their  instruments  of  motion,  we  have  only 
followed  the  comparison  through  the  first  great  division  of  animals 
into  beasts,  birds,  and  fish.  If  it  were  our  intention  to  pursue  the 
consideration  farther,  I should  take  in  that  generic  distinction 
amongst  birds,  the  web-foot  of  water-fowl.  It  is  an  instance  which 
may  be  pointed  out  to  a child.  The  utility  of  the  web  to  water- 
fowl,  the  inutility  to  land-fowl,  are  so  obvious,  that  it  seems  impos- 
sible to  notice  the  difference  without  acknowledging  the  design.  I 
am  at  a loss  to  know,  how  those,  who  deny  the  agency  of  an  intelli- 
gent Creator,  dispose  of  this  example.  There  is  nothing  in  the  ac- 
tion of  swimming,  as  carried  on  by  a bird  upon  the  surface  of  the 
water,  that  should  generate  a membrane  between  the  toes.  As  to 
that  membrane,  it  is  an  exercise  of  constant  resistance.  The  only 
supposition  I can  think  of  is,  that  all  birds  have  been  originally  wa- 
ter-fowl, and  web-footed ; that  sparrows,  hawks,  linnets,  &c.  which 
frequent  the  land,  have,  in  process  of  time,  and  in  the  course  of 
many  generations,  had  this  part  worn  away  by  hard  ground.  To 
such  evasive  assumptions  must  atheism  always  have  recourse ! and, 
after  all,  it  confesses  that  the  structure  of  the  feet  of  birds,  in  their 
original  form,  was  critically  adapted  to  their  original  destination  f 
The  web-feet  of  amphibious  quadrupeds,  seals,  otters,  &c.  fall  under 
the  same  observation. 

IX.  The  five  senses  are  common  to  most  large  animals ; nor 
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have  we  much  difference  to  remark  in  their  constitution,  or  much, 
however,  which  is  referable  to  mechanism. 

The  superior  sagacity  of  animals  which  hunt  their  prey,  and 
which,  consequently,  depend  for  their  livelihood  upon  their  nose , is 
well  known  in  its  use ; but  not  at  all  known  in  the  organization 
which  produces  it. 

The  external  ears  of  beasts  of  prey,  of  lions,  tigers,  wolves,  have 
their  trumpet-part,  or  concavity,  standing  forwards,  to  seize  the 
sounds  which  are  before  them,  viz.  the  sounds  of  the  animals  which 
they  pursue  or  watch.  The  ears  of  animals  of  flight  are  turned 
backward,  to  give  notice  of  the  approach  of  their  enemy  from  be- 
hind, whence  he  may  steal  upon  them  unseen.  This  is  a critical  dis- 
tinction, and  is  mechanical ; but  it  may  be  suggested,  and  I think, 
not  without  probability,  that  it  is  the  effect  of  continual  habit. 

The  eyes  of  animals  which  follow  their  prey  by  night,  as  cats, 
owls,  & c.  possess  a faculty  not  given  to  those  of  other  species,  name- 
ly, of  closing  the  pupil  entirely.  The  final  cause  of  which  seems  to 
be  this : — It  was  necessary  for  such  animals  to  be  able  to  descry  ob- 
jects with  very  small  degrees  of  light.  This  capacity  depended 
upon  the  superior  sensibility  of  the  retina ; that  is,  upon  its  being 
affected  by  the  most  feeble  impulses.  But  that  tenderness  of  struc- 
ture, which  rendered  the  membrane  thus  exquisitely  sensible,  ren- 
dered it  also  liable  to  be  offended  by  the  excess  of  stronger  degrees 
of  light.  The  contractile  range  therefore  of  the  pupil  is  increased 
in  these  animals,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  close  the  aperture  entirely, 
which  includes  the  power  of  diminishing  it  in  every  degree ; where- 
by at  all  times  such  portions,  and  only  such  portions,  of  light  are 
admitted,  as  may  be  received  without  injury  to  the  sense. 

There  appears  also  in  the  figure,  and  in  some  properties  of  the 
pupil  of  the  eye,  an  appropriate  relation  to  the  wants  of  different 
animals.  In  horses,  oxen,  goats,  sheep,  the  pupil  of  the  eye  is  el- 
liptical ; the  transverse  axis  being  horizontal ; by  which  structure, 
although  the  eye  be  placed  on  the  side  of  the  head,  the  anterior  elon- 
gation of  the  pupil  catches  the  forward  rays,  or  those  which  come 
from  objects  immediately  in  front  of  the  animal*1  s face. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

PECULIAR  ORGANIZATIONS. 

I believe  that  all  the  instances  which  I shall  collect  under  this 
title,  might,  consistently  enough  with  technical  language,  have  been 
placed  under  the  head  of  Comparative  Anatomy.  But  there  ap- 
pears to  me  an  impropriety  in  the  use  which  that  term  hath  obtain- 
ed ; it  being,  in  some  sort,  absurd  to  call  that  a case  of  comparative 
anatomy,  in  which  there  is  nothing  to  4 4 compare in  which  a con- 
formation is  found  in  one  animal,  which  hath  nothing  properly  an- 
swering to  it  in  another.  Of  this  kind  are  the  examples  which  I 
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have  to  propose  in  the  present  chapter;  and  the  reader  will  see 
that,  though  some  of  them  be  the  strongest,  perhaps,  he  will  meet 
with  under  any  division  of  our  subject,  they  must  necessarily  be  of 
an  unconnected  and  miscellaneous  nature.  To  dispose  them,  how- 
ever, into  some  sort  of  order,  we  will  notice,  first,  particularities  of 
structure  which  belong  to  quadrupeds,  birds,  and  fish,  as  such,  or 
to  many  of  the  kinds  included  in  these  classes  of  animals ; and  then, 
such  particularities  as  are  confined  to  one  or  two  species. 

I.  Along  each  side  of  the  neck  of  large  quadrupeds , runs  a stiff,  j!l 
robust  cartilage,  which  butchers  call  the  pax-wax.  No  person  can  I 
carve  the  upper  end  of  a crop  of  beef  without  driving  his  knife  j 1 
against  it.  It  is  a tough,  strong,  tendinous  substance,  braced  from  " 
the  head  to  the  middle  of  the  back : its  office  is  to  assist  in  support-  o 
ing  the  weight  of  the  head.  It  is  a mechanical  provision,  of  which  fl 
this  is  the  undisputed  use ; and  it  is  sufficient,  and  not  more  than 
sufficient,  for  the  purpose  which  it  has  to  execute.  The  head  of  an 
ox  or  a horse  is  a heavy  weight,  acting  at  the  end  of  a long  lever 
(consequently  with  a great  purchase)  and  in  a direction  nearly  per- 
pendicular to  the  joints  of  the  supporting  neck.  From  such  a force, 

so  advantageously  applied,  the  bones  of  the  neck  would  be  in  con- 
stant danger  of  dislocation,  if  they  were  not  fortified  by  this  strong 
tape.  No  such  organ  is  found  in  the  human  subject,  because,  from 
the  erect  position  of  the  head  (the  pressure  of  it  acting  nearly  in  the 
direction  of  the  spine)  the  junction  of  the  vertebras  appears  to  be 
sufficiently  secure  without  it.  This  cautionary  expedient,  therefore, 
is  limited  to  quadrupeds : the  care  of  the  Creator  is  seen  where  it  is 
wanted. 

II.  The  oil  with  which  birds  prune  their  feathers,  and  the  organ 
which  supplies  it,  is  a specific  provision  for  the  winged  creation.  On 
each  side  of  the  rump  of  birds,  is  observed  a small  nipple,  yielding 
upon  pressure  a butter-like  substance,  which  the  bird  extracts  by 
pinching  the  pap  with  its  bill.  With  this  oil,  or  ointment,  thus  pro- 
cured, the  bird  dresses  its  coat;  and  repeats  the  action  as  often  as 
its  own  sensations  teach  it  that  it  is  in  any  part  wanted,  or  as  the  ex- 
cretion may  be  sufficient  for  the  expense.  The  gland,  the  pap,  the 
nature  and  quality  of  the  excreted  substance,  the  manner  of  obtain- 
ing it  from  its  lodgement  in  the  body,  the  application  of  it  when  ob- 
tained, form,  collectively,  an  evidence  of  intention  which  it  is  not 
easy  to  withstand.  Nothing  similar  to  it  is  found  in  unfeathered 
animals.  What  blind  conatus  of  nature  should  produce  it  in  birds ; 
should  not  produce  it  in  beasts  P 

III.  The  air-bladder  also  of  a fish  affords  a plain  and  direct  in- 
stance, not  only  of  contrivance,  but  strictly  of  that  species  of  contri- 
vance which  we  denominate  mechanical.  It  is  a philosophical  appa- 
ratus in  the  body  of  an  animal.  The  principle  of  the  contrivance  is 
clear : the  application  of  the  principle  is  also  clear.  The  use  of  the 
organ  to  sustain,  and,  at  will,  also  to  elevate,  the  body  of  the  fish  in 
the  water,  is  proved  by  observing,  what  has  been  tried,  that,  when 
the  bladder  is  burst,  the  fish  grovels  at  the  bottom ; and  also,  that 
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i flounders,  soles,  skates,  which  are  without  the  air-bladder,  seldom 
j rise  in  the  water,  and  that  with  effort.  The  manner  in  which  the 
purpose  is  attained,  and  the  suitableness  of  the  means  to  the  end, 
are  not  difficult  to  be  apprehended.  The  rising  and  sinking  of  a 
fish  in  water,  so  far  as  it  is  independent  of  the  stroke  of  the  fins  and 
tail,  can  only  be  regulated  by  the  specific  gravity  of  the  body. 
When  the  bladder,  contained  in  the  body  of  the  fish,  is  contracted, 
which  the  fish  probably  possesses  a muscular  power  of  doing,  the 
bulk  of  the  fish  is  contracted  along  with  it ; whereby,  since  the  abr 
solute  weight  remains  the  same,  the  specific  gravity,  which  is  the 
sinking  force,  is  increased,  and  the  fish  descends : on  the  contrary, 
when,  in  consequence  of  the  relaxation  of  the  muscles,  the  elasticity 
of  the  enclosed  and  now  compressed  air  restores  the  dimensions  of 
the  bladder,  the  tendency  downwards  becomes  proportionably  less 
than  it  was  before,  or  is  turned  into  a contrary  tendency.  These 
are  known  properties  of  bodies  immersed  in  a fluid.  The  enamelled 
figures,  or  little  glass  bubbles,  in  a jar  of  water,  are  made  to  rise 
and  fall  by  the  same  artifice.  A diving-machine  might  be  made  to 
ascend  and  descend,  upon  the  like  principle ; namely,  by  introdu- 
cing into  the  inside  of  it  an  air-vessel,  which,,  by  its  contraction, 
would  diminish,  and  by  its  distention  enlarge,  the  bulk  of  the  ma- 
chine itself,  and  thus  render  it  specifically  heavier,  or  specifically 
lighter,  than  the  water  which  surrounds  it.  Suppose  this  to  be  done, 
and  the  artist  to  solicit  a patent  for  his  invention  : the  inspectors  Oj. 
the  model,  whatever  they  might  think  of  the  use  or  value  of  the  con- 
trivance, could  by  no  possibility,  entertain  a question  in  their  minds, 
whether  it  were  a contrivance  or  not.  No  reason  has  ever  been  as- 
signed— no  reason  can  be  assigned,  why  the  conclusion  is  not  as 
certain  in  the  fish,  as  it  is  in  the  machine ; why  the  argument  is  not 
as  firm  in  one  case  as  the  other. 

It  would  be  very  worthy  of  inquiry,  if  it  were  possible  to  discover, 
by  what  method  an  animal  which  lives  constantly  in  water,  is  able 
to  supply  a repository  of  air.  The  expedient,  whatever  it  be,  forms 
part,  and  perhaps  the  most  curious  part,  of  the  provision.  Nothing 
similar  to  the  air-bladder  is  found  in  land-animals ; and  a life  in  the 
water  has  no  natural  tendency  to  produce  a bag  of  air.  Nothing  can 
be  farther  from  an  acquired  organization  than  this  is. 

These  examples  mark  the  attention  of  the  Creator  to  the  three 
great  kingdoms  of  his  animal  creation,  and  to  their  constitution  as 
such.  — The  example  which  stands  next  in  point  of  generality,  be- 
longing to  a large  tribe  of  animals,  or  rather  to  various  species  of 
that  tribe,  is  the  poisonous  tooth  of  serpents. 

I.  Th ejang  of  the  viper  is  a clear  and  curious  example  of  me- 
chanical contrivance.  It  is  a perforated  tooth,  loose  at  the  root : in 
its  quiet  state,  lying  down  flat  upon  the  jaw,  but  furnished  with  a 
muscle,  which,  with  a jerk,  and  by  the  pluck,  as  it  were,  of  a string, 
suddenly  erects  it.  Under  the  tooth,  close  to  its  root,  and  commu- 
nicating with  the  perforation,  lies  a small  bag  containing  the  venom. 
When  the  fang  is  raised,  the  closing  of  the  jaw  presses  its  root 
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against  the  bag  underneath  ; and  the  force  of  this  compression  sends 
out  the  fluid  with  a considerable  impetus  through  the  tube  in  the 
middle  of  the  tooth.  What  more  unequivocal  or  effectual  appara- 
tus could  be  devised  for  the  double  purpose  of  at  once  inflicting  the 
wound  and  injecting  the  poison  ? Yet,  though  lodged  in  the  mouth, 
it  is  so  constituted,  as,  in  its  inoffensive  and  quiescent  state,  not  to 
interfere  with  the  animal’s  ordinary  office  of  receivings  its  food.  It 
has  been  observed  also,  that  none  of  the  harmless  serpents,  the  black 
snake,  the  blind  worm,  &c.  have  these  fangs,  but  teeth  of  an  equal 
size ; not  moveable,  as  this  is,  but  fixed  into  the  jaw. 

II.  In  being  the  property  of  several  different  species,  the  prece- 
ding example  is  resembled  by  that  which  I shall  next  mention,  which 
is  the  bag  of  the  opossum . This  is  a mechanical  contrivance,  most 
properly  so  called.  The  simplicity  of  the  expedient  renders  the 
contrivance  more  obvious  than  many  others,  and  by  no  means  less 
certain.  A false  skin  under  the  belly  of  the  animal,  forms  a pouch, 
into  which  the  young  litter  are  received  at  their  birth ; where  they 
have  an  easy  and  constant  access  to  the  teats ; in  which  they  are 
transported  by  the  dam  from  place  to  place ; where  they  are  at  lib- 
erty to  run  in  and  out ; and  where  they  find  a refuge  from  surprise 
and  danger.  It  is  their  cradle,  their  asylum,  and  the  machine  for 
their  conveyance.  Can  the  use  of  this  structure  be  doubted  of? 
Nor  is  it  a mere  doubling  of  the  skin ; but  it  is  a new  organ,  fur- 
nished with  bones  and  muscles  of  its  own.  Two  bones  are  placed 
before  the  os  pubis,  and  joined  to  that  bone  as  their  base.  These 
support,  and  give  a fixture  to,  the  muscles  which  serve  to  open  the 
bag.  To  these  muscles  there  are  antagonists,  which  serve  in  the 
same  manner  to  shut  it ; and  this  office  they  perform  so  exactly, 
that  in  theliving  animal,  the  opening  can  scarcely  be  discerned,  ex- 
cept when  the  sides  are  forcibly  drawn  asunder.*  Is  there  any  ac- 
tion in  this  part  of  the  animal,  any  process  arising  from  that  action, 
by  which  these  members  cquld  be  formed  ? any  account  to  be  given 
of  the  formation,  except  design  ? 

III,  Asa  particularity,  yet  appertaining  to  more  species  than  one; 
and  also  as  strictly  mechanical ; we  may  notice  a circumstance  in  the 
structure  of  the  claws  of  certain  birds.  The  middle  claw  of  the 
heron  and  cormorant  is  toothed  and  notched  like  a saw.  These 
birds  are  great  fishers,  and  these  notches  assist  them  in  holding  their 
slippery  prey.  The  use  is  evident ; but  the  structure  such,  as  can- 
not at  all  be  accounted  for  by  the  effort  of  the  animal,  or  the  exercise 
of  the  part.  Some  other  fishing  birds  have  these  notches  in  their 
bills  ; and  for  the  same  purpose.  The  ganet,  or  Soland  goose,  has 
the  side  of  its  bill  irregularly  jagged,  that  it  may  hold  its  prey  the 
faster.  Nor  can  the  structure  in  this,  more  than  in  the  former  case, 
arise  from  the  manner  of  employing  the  part.  The  smooth  surfaces, 
and  soft  flesh  of  fish,  were  less  likely  to  notch  the  bills  of  birds,  than 
the  hard  bodies  upon  which  many  other  species  feed. 
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We  now  come  to  particularities  strictly  so  called,  as  being  limited 
to  a single  species  of  animal.  Of  these,  I shall  take  one  from  a 
quadruped,  and  one  from  a bird. 

I.  The  stomach  of  the  camel  is  well  known  to  retain  large  quanti- 
ties of  water,  and  to  retain  it  unchanged  for  a considerable  length  of 
time.  This  property  qualifies  it  for  living  in  the  desert.  Let  us 
see,  therefore,  what  is  the  internal  organization,  upon  which  a facul- 
ty so  rare,  and  so  beneficial,  depends.  A number  of  distinct  sacks 
or  bags  (in  a dromedary  thirty  of  these  have  been  counted)  are  ob- 
served to  lie  between  the  membranes  of  the  second  stomach,  and  to 
open  in  the  stomach  near  the  top  by  small  square  apertures.  Through 
these  orifices,  after  the  stomach  is  full,  the  annexed  bags  are  filled 
from  it : and  the  water  so  deposited  is,  in  the  first  place,  not  liable  to 
pass  into  the  intestines ; in  the  second  place,  is  kept  separate  from 
the  solid  aliment ; and,  in  the  third  place,  is  out  of  the  reach  of  the 
digestive  action  of  the  stomach,  or  of  mixture  with  the  gastric  juice. 
It  appears  probable,  or  rather  certain,  that  the  animal,  by  the  con- 
formation of  its  muscles,  possesses  the  power  of  squeezing  back  this 
water  from  the  adjacent  bags  into  the  stomach,  whenever  thirst  ex- 
cites it  to  put  this  power  in  action. 

II.  The  tongue  of  the  woodpecker  is  one  of  those  singularities, 
which  nature  presents  us  with,  when  a singular  purpose  is  to  be  an- 
swered. It  is  a particular  instrument  for  a particular  use  ; and 
what,  except  design,  ever  produces  such  ? The  woodpecker  lives 
chiefly  upon  insects,  lodged  in  the  bodies  of  decayed  or  decaying  trees. 
For  the  purpose  of  boring  into  the  wood,  it  is  furnished  with  a bill 
straight,  hard,  angular,  and  sharp.  When,  by  means  of  this  piercer, 
it  has  reached  the  cells  of  the  insects,  then  comes  the  office  of  its 
tongue : which  tongue  is,  first,  of  such  a length  that  the  bird  can 
dart  it  out  three  or  four  inches  from  the  bill — in  this  respect  differ- 
ing greatly  from  every  other  species  of  bird ; in  the  second  place,  it 
is  tipped  with  a stiff,  sharp,  bony  thorn ; and,  in  the  third  place 
(which  appears  to  me  the  most  remarkable  property  of  all)  this  tip  is 
dentated  on  both  sides,  like  the  beard  of  an  arrow  or  the  barb  of  a 
hook.  The  description  of  the  part  declares  its  uses.  The  bird, 
having  exposed  the  retreats  of  the  insects  by  the  assistance  of  its  bill, 
with  a motion  inconceivably  quick,  launches  out  at  them  this  long 
tongue ; transfixes  them  upon  the  barbed  needle  at  the  end  of  it ; 
and  thus  draws  its  prey  within  its  mouth.  If  this  be  not  mechanism, 
what  is?  Should  it  be  said,  that,  by  continual  endeavours  to  shoot 
out  the  tongue  to  the  stretch,  the  woodpecker  species  may  by  degrees 
have  lengthened  the  organ  itself,  beyond  that  of  other  birds,  what 
account  can  be  given  of  its  form,  of  its  tip  ? how  in  particular,  did  it 
get  its  barb,  its  dentation?  These  barbs,  in  my  opinion,  wherever 
they  occur,  are  decisive  proofs  of  mechanical  contrivance. 

III.  I shall  add  one  more  example,  for  the  sake  of  its  novelty.  It 
is  always  an  agreeable  discovery,  when,  having  remarked  in  an  ani- 
mal an  extraordinary  structure,  we  come  at  length  to  find  out  an  un- 
expected use  for  it.  The  following  narrative  furnishes  an  instance 
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of  this  kind.  The  babyrouessa,  or  Indian  hog,  a species  of  wild 
boar,  found  in  the  East  Indies,  has  two  bent  teeth,  more  than  half  a 
yard  long,  growing  upwards,  and  (which  is  the  singularity)  from  the 
upper  jaw.  These  instruments  are  not  wanted  for  offence : that 
service  being  provided  for  by  two  tusks  issuing  from  the  upper  jaw, 
and  resembling  those  of  the  common  boar  : nor  does  the  animal  use 
them  for  defence.  They  might  seem  therefore  to  be  both  a superflui- 
ty and  an  encumbrance.  But  observe  the  event: — the  animal 
sleeps  standing ; and,  in  order  to  support  its  head,  hooks  its  upper 
tusks  upon  the  branches  of  trees. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

PROSPECTIVE  CONTRIVANCES. 

I can  hardly  imagine  to  myself  a more  distinguishing  mark,  and, 
consequently,  a more  certain  proof  of  design,  than  preparation,  i.  e. 
the  providing  of  things  beforehand,  which  are  not  to  be  used  until  a 
considerable  time  afterward  : for  this  implies  a contemplation  of  the 
future,  which  belongs  only  to  intelligence. 

Of  these  prospective  contrivances,  the  bodies  of  animals  furnish 
various  examples. 

I.  The  human  teeth  afford  an  instance,  not  only  of  prospective 
contrivance,  but  of  the  completion  of  the  contrivance  being  designed- 
ly suspended.  They  are  formed  within  the  gums,  and  there  they 
stop ; the  fact  being,  that  their  farther  advance  to  maturity  would 
not  only  be  useless  to  the  new-born  animal,  but  extremely  in  its  way  ; 
as  it  is  evident  that  the  act  of  sucking,  by  which  it  is  for  some  time 
to  be  nourished,  will  be  performed  with  more  ease  both  to  the  nurse 
and  to  the  infant,  whilst  the  inside  of  the  mouth,  and  edges  of  the 
gums,  are  smooth  and  soft,  than  if  set  with  hard  pointed  bones.  By 
the  time  they  are  wanted,  the  teeth  are  ready.  They  have  been 
lodged  within  the  gums  for  some  months  past,  but  detained,  as  it 
were,  in  their  sockets,  so  long  as  their  farther  protrusion  would  inter- 
fere with  the  office  to  which  the  mouth  is  destined.  Nature,  namely, 
that  intelligence  which  was  employed  in  creation,  looked  beyond  the 
first  year  of  the  infant’s  life ; yet,  whilst  she  was  providing  for  func- 
tions which  were  after  that  term  to  become  necessary,  was  careful 
not  to  incommode  those  which  preceded  them.  What  renders  it 
more  probable  that  this  is  the  effect  of  design,  is,  that  the  teeth  are 
imperfect,  whilst  all  other  parts  of  the  mouth  are  perfect.  The  lips 
are  perfect,  the  tongue  is  perfect ; the  cheeks,  the  jaws,  the  palate, 
the  pharynx,  the  larynx,  are  all  perfect : the  teeth  alone  are  not  so. 
This  is  the  fact  with  respect  to  the  human  mouth  : the  fact  also  is, 
that  the  parts  above  enumerated,  are  called  into  use  from  the  begin- 
ning ; whereas  the  teeth  would  be  only  so  many  obstacles  and  an- 
noyances, if  they  were  there.  When  a contrary  order  is  necessary, 
a contrary  order  prevails.  In  the  worm  of  the  beetle,  as  hatched 
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from  the  egg,  the  teeth  are  the  first  things  which  arrive  at  perfection. 
The  insect  begins  to  gnaw  as  soon  as  it  escapes  from  the  shell, 
though  its  other  parts  be  only  gradually  advancing  to  their  matu- 
rity. 

What  has  been  observed  of  the  teeth,  is  true  of  the  horns  of  ani- 
mals ; and  for  the  same  reason.  The  horn  of  a calf  or  a lamb  does 
not  bud,  or  at  least  does  not  sprout  to  any  considerable  length,  until 
the  animal  be  capable  of  browsing  upon  its  pasture ; because  such  a 
substance  upon  the  forehead  of  the  young  animal,  would  very  much 
incommode  the  teat  of  the  dam  in  the  office  of  giving  suck. 

But  in  the  case  of  the  teeth — of  the  human  teeth  at  least,  the  pro- 
spective contrivance  looks  still  farther.  A succession  of  crops  is 
provided,  and  provided  from  the  beginning  ; a second  tier  being 
originally  formed  beneath  the  first,  which  do  not  come  into  use  till 
several  years  afterward.  And  this  double  or  suppletory  provision 
meets  a difficulty  in  the  mechanism  of  the  mouth,  which  would  have 
appeared  almost  insurmountable.  The  expansion  of  the  jaw  (the 
consequence  of  the  proportionable  growth  of  the  animal,  and  of  its 
skull)  necessarily  separates  the  teeth  of  the  first  set,  however  com- 
pactly disposed,  to  a distance  from  one  another,  which  would  be  very 
inconvenient.  In  due  time,  therefore,  i.  e.  when  the  jaw  has  attain- 
ed a great  part  of  its  dimensions,  a new  set  of  teeth  springs  up 
(loosening  and  pushing  out  the  old  ones  before  them)  more  exactly 
fitted  to  the  space  which  they  are  to  occupy,  and  rising  also  in  such 
close  ranks  as  to  allow  for  any  extension  of  line  which  the  subsequent 
enlargement  of  the  head  may  occasion. 

II.  It  is  not  very  easy  to  conceive  a more  evidently  prospective 
contrivance,  than  that  which,  in  all  viviparous  animals,  is  found  in 
the  milk  of  the  female  parent.  At  the  moment  the  young  animal 
enters  the  world,  there  is  its  maintenance  ready  for  it.  The  particu- 
lars to  be  remarked  in  this  economy,  are  neither  few  nor  slight.  We 
have,  first,  the  nutritious  quality  of  the  fluid,  unlike,  in  this  respect, 
every  other  excretion  of  the  body ; and  in  which  nature  hitherto 
remains  unimitated,  neither  cookery  nor  chymistry  having  been  able 
to  make  milk  out  of  grass : we  have,  secondly,  the  organ  for  its  re- 
ception and  retention  : we  have,  thirdly,  the  excretory  duct,  annexed 
to  that  organ : and  we  have,  lastly,  the  determination  of  the  milk  to 
the  breast,  at  the  particular  juncture  when  it  is  about  to  be  wanted. 
We  have  all  these  properties  in  the  subject  before  us : and  they  are 
all  indications  of  design.  The  last  circumstance  is  the  strongest  of 
any.  If  I had  been  to  guess  beforehand,  I should  have  conjectured, 
that  at  the  time  when  there  was  an  extraordinary  demand  for  nourish- 
ment in  one  part  of  the  system,  there  would  be  the  least  likelihood  of 
a redundancy  to  supply  another  part.  The  advanced  pregnancy  of 
the  female  has  no  intelligible  tendency  to  fill  the  breasts  with  milk. 
The  lacteal  system  is  a constant  wonder : and  it  adds  to  other  causes 
of  our  admiration,  that  the  number  of  the  teats  or  paps  in  each  species 
is  found  to  bear  a proportion  to  the  number  of  the  young.  In  the 
sow,  the  bitch,  the  rabbit,  the  cat,  the  rat,  which  have  numerous  lit- 
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ters,  the  paps  are  numerous,  and  are  disposed  along  the  whole  length 
of  the  belly  ; in  the  cow  and  mare,  they  are  few.  The  most  simple 
account  of  this,  is  to  refer  it  to  a designing  Creator. 


But  in  the  argument  before  us,  we  are  entitled  to  consider  not  only 
animal  bodies  when  framed,  but  the  circumstances  under  which  they 
are  framed  : and  in  this  view  of  the  subject,  the  constitution  of  many 
of  their  parts  is  most  strictly  prospective. 

III.  The  eye  is  of  no  use,  at  the  time  when  it  is  formed.  It  is  an 
optical  instrument  made  in  a dungeon  ; constructed  for  the  refrac- 
tion of  light  to  a focus,  and  perfect  for  its  purpose,  before  a ray  of 
light  has  had  access  to  it ; geometrically  adapted  to  the  properties 
and  action  of  an  element,  with  which  it  has  no  communication.  It 
is  about  indeed  to  enter  into  that  communication  : and  this  is  precise- 
ly the  thing  which  evidences  intention.  It  is  providing  for  they«/,- 
ture  in  the  closest  sense  which  can  be  given  to  these  terms ; for  it  is 
providing  for  a future  change ; not  for  the  then  subsisting  condition 
of  the  animal ; not  for  any  gradual  progress  or  advance  in  that  same 
condition  ; but  for  a new  state,  the  consequence  of  a great  and  sud- 
den alteration,  which  the  animal  is  to  undergo  at  its  birth.  Is  it  to 
be  believed  that  the  eye  was  formed,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  that 
the  series  of  causes  was  fixed  by  which  the  eye  is  formed,  without  a 
view  to  this  change ; without  a prospect  of  that  condition,  in  which 
its  fabric,  of  no  use  at  present,  is  about  to  be  of  the  greatest ; with- 
out a consideration  of  the  qualities  of  that  element,  hitherto  entirely 
excluded,  but  with  which  it  was  hereafter  to  hold  so  intimate  a rela- 
tion ? A young  man  makes  a pair  of  spectacles  for  himself  against  he 
grows  old  ; for  which  spectacles  he  has  no  want  or  use  whatever  at 
the  time  he  makes  them.  Could  this  be  done  without  knowing  and 
considering  the  defect  of  vision  to  which  advanced  age  is  subject  ? 
Would  not  the  precise  suitableness  of  the  instrument  to  its  purpose, 
of  the  remedy  to  the  defect,  of  the  convex  lens  to  the  flattened  eye, 
establish  the  certainty  of  the  conclusion,  that  the  case,  afterward  to 
arise,  had  been  considered  beforehand,  speculated  upon,  provided 
for  ? all  which  are  exclusively  the  acts  of  a reasoning  mind.  The 
eye  formed  in  one  state,  for  use  only  in  another  state,  and  in  a dif- 
ferent state,  affords  a proof  no  less  clear  of  destination  to  a future 
purpose  : and  a proof  proportionably  stronger,  as  the  machinery  is 
more  complicated,  and  the  adaptation  more  exact. 

IV.  What  has  been  said  of  the  eye,  holds  equally  true  of  the  lungs. 
Composed  of  air-vessels,  where  there  is  no  air ; elaborately  construct- 
ed for  the  alternate  admission  and  expulsion  of  an  elastic  fluid,  where 
no  such  fluid  exists  ; this  great  organ,  with  the  wrhole  apparatus  be- 
longing to  it,  lies  collapsed  in  the  foetal  thorax  ; yet  in  order,  and  in 
readiness  for  action,  the  first  moment  that  the  occasion  requires  its 
service.  This  is  having  a machine  locked  up  in  store  for  future  use ; 
which  incontestably  proves,  that  the  case  was  expected  to  occur,  in 
which  this  use  might  be  experienced  ; but  expectation  is  the  proper 
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act  of  intelligence.  Considering  the  state  in  which  an  animal  exists 
before  its  birth,  I should  look  for  nothing  less  in  its  body  than  a sys- 
tem of  lungs.  It  is  like  finding  a pair  of  bellows  in  the  bottom  of 
the  sea ; of  no  sort  of  use  in  the  situation  in  which  they  are  found ; 
formed  for  an  action  which  was  impossible  to  be  exerted ; holding  no 
relation  or  fitness  to  the  element  which  surrounds  them,  but  both  to 
another  element  in  another  place. 

As  part  and  parcel  of  the  same  plan,  ought  to  be  mentioned,  in 
speaking  of  the  lungs,  the  provisionary  contrivances  of  the  foramen 
ovale  and  ductus  arteriosus . In  the  foetus,  pipes  are  laid  for  the 
passage  of  the  blood  through  the  lungs ; but,  until  the  lungs  be  in- 
flated by  the  inspiration  of  air,  that  passage  is  impervious,  or  in  a 
great  degree  obstructed.  What  then  is  to  be  done  ? What  would 
an  artist,  what  would  a master,  do  upon  the  occasion  ? He  would 
endeavour,  most  probably,  to  provide  a temporary  passage,  which 
might  carry  on  the  communication  required,  until  the  other  was 
open.  Now  this  is  the  thing  which  is  actually  done  in  the  heart : — 
Instead  of  the  circuitous  route  through  the  lungs,  which  the  blood 
i afterward  takes,  before  it  get  from  one  auricle  of  the  heart  to  the 
I other ; a portion  of  the  blood  passes  immediately  from  the  right  au- 
j ricle  to  the  left,  through  a hole,  placed  in  the  partition,  which  sepa- 
rates these  cavities.  This  hole  anatomists  call  the  foramen  ovale . 
There  is  likewise  another  cross  cut,  answering  the  same  purpose,  by 
what  is  called  the  ductus  arteriosus , lying  between  the  pulmonary 
artery  and  the  aorta.  But  both  expedients  are  so  strictly  temporary, 
that,  after  birth,  the  one  passage  is  closed,  and  the  tube  which  forms 
the  other  shrivelled  up  into  a ligament.  If  this  be  not  contrivance, 
what  is  ? 

But,  forasmuch  as  the  action  of  the  air  upon  the  blood  in  the  lungs 
appears  to  be  necessary  to  the  perfect  concoction  of  that  fluid,  i.  e . 
to  the  life  and  health  of  the  animal  (otherwise  the  shortest  route 
might  still  be  the  best)  how  comes  it  to  pass  that  the  foetus  lives, 
and  grows,  and  thrives,  without  it  ? The  answer  is,  that  the  blood 
of  the  foetus  is  the  mother’s ; that  it  has  undergone  that  action  in 
her  habit;  that  one  pair  of  lungs  serves  for  both.  When  the  ani- 
mals are  separated,  a new  necessity  arises ; and  to  meet  this  necessity 
as  soon  as  it  occurs,  an  organization  is  prepared.  It  is  ready  for  its 
purpose : it  only  waits  for  the  atmosphere : it  begins  to  play  the 
moment  the  air  is  admitted  to  it. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

RELATIONS. 

When  several  different  parts  contribute  to  one  effect,  or,  which  is 
the  same  thing,  when  an  effect  is  produced  by  the  joint  action  of  dif- 
ferent instruments ; the  fitness  of  such  parts  or  instruments  to  one 
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another,  for  the  purpose  of  producing,  by  their  united  action,  the 
effect  is,  what  I call  relation ; and  wherever  this  is  observed  in  the 
works  of  nature  or  of  man,  it  appears  to  me  to  carry  along  with  it  de- 
cisive evidence  of  understanding,  intention,  art.  In  examining,  for 
instance,  the  several  parts  of  a watch , the  spring,  the  barrel,  the 
chain,  the  fusee,  the  balance,  the  wheels  of  various  sizes,  forms,  and 
positions,  what  is  it  which  would  take  att  observer’s  attention,  as 
most  plainly  evincing  a construction,  directed  by  thought,  delibera- 
tion, and  contrivance  ? It  is  the  suitableness  of  these  parts  to  one 
another ; first,  in  the  succession  and  of-der  in  which  they  act ; and, 
secondly,  with  a view  to  the  effect  finally  produced.  Thus,  refer- 
ring the  spring  to  the  wheels,  our  observer  sees  in  it,  that  which  ori- 
ginates and  upholds  their  motion ; in  the  chain,  that  which  trans- 
mits the  motion  to  the  fusee  ; in  the  fusee,  that  which  communicates 
it  to  the  wheels  ; in  the  conical  figure  of  the  fusee,  if  he  refer  to  the 
spring,  he  sees  that  which  corrects  the  inequality  of  its  force.  Re- 
ferring the  wheels  to  one  another,  he  notices,  first,  their  teeth,  which 
would  have  been  without  use  or  meaning,  if  there  had  been  only  one 
wheel,  or  if  the  wheels  had  had  no  connexion  between  themselves,  or 
common  bearing  upon  some  joint  effect  ; secondly,  the  correspon- 
dency of  their  position,  so  that  the  teeth  of  one  wheel  catch  into  the 
teeth  of  another ; thirdly,  the  proportion  observed  in  the  number  of 
teeth  in  each  wheel,  which  determines  the  rate  of  going.  Referring 
the  balance  to  the  rest  of  the  works,  he  saw,  when  he  came  to  under- 
stand its  action,  that  which  rendered  their  motions  equable.  Lastly, 
in  looking  upon  the  index  and  face  of  the  watch,  he  saw  the  use  and 
conclusion  of  the  mechanism,  viz.  marking  the  succession  of  minutes 
and  hours  ; but  all  depending  upon  the  motions  within,  all  upon  the 
system  of  intermediate  actions  between  the  spring  and  the  pointer. 
What  thus  struck  his  attention  in  the  several  parts  of  the  watch,  he 
might  probably  designate  by  one  general  name  of  “ relation  and 
observing  with  respect  to  all  cases  whatever,  in  which  the  origin  and 
formation  of  a thing  could  be  ascertained  by  evidence,  that  these 
relations  were  found  in  things  produced  by  art  and  design,  and  in 
no  other  things,  he  would  rightly  deem  of  them  as  characteristic  of 
such  productions.  — To  apply  the  reasoning  here  described  to  the 
Works  of  nature. 

The  animal  economy  is  full,  is  made  up,  of  these  relations. 

I.  There  are,  first,  what,  in  one  form  or  other,  belong  to  all  ani- 
mals, the  parts  and  powers  which  successively  act  upon  their  food . 
Compare  this  action  with  the  process  of  a manufactory.  In  men  and 
quadrupeds,  the  aliment  is,  first,  broken  and  bruised  by  mechanical 
instruments  of  mastication,  viz.  sharp. spikes  or  hard  knobs,  pressing 
against  or  rubbing  upon  one  another ; thus  ground  and  comminuted, 
it  is  carried  by  a pipe  into  the  stomach,  where  it  waits  to  undergo  a 
great  chymical  action,  which  we  call  digestion  : when  digested,  it  is 
delivered  through  an  orifice,  which  opens  and  shuts,  as  there  is  oc- 
casion, into  the  first  intestine  ; there,  after  being  mixed  with  certain 
proper  ingredients,  poured  through  a hole  in  the  side  of  the  vessel, 
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it  is  farther  dissolved : in  this  state,  the  milk,  chyle,  or  part  which 
is  wanted,  and  which  is  suited  for  animal  nourishment,  is  strained  off 
by  the  mouths  of  very  small  tubes,  opening  into  the  cavity  of  the 
intestines ; thus  freed  from  its  grosser  parts,  the  percolated  fluid  is 
carried  by  a long,  winding*  but  traceable  course*  into  the  main  stream 
of  the  old  circulation;  which  conveys  it,  in  its  progress,  to  every 
part  of  the  body*  Now  I say  again,  compare  this  with  the  process 
of  a manufactory  ; with  the  making  of  cider,  for  example ; with  the 
bruising  of  the  apples  in  the  mill,  the  squeezing  of  them  when  so 
bruised  in  the  press,  the  fermentation  in  the  vat,  the  bestowing  of 
the  liquor  thus  fermented  in  the  hogsheads,  the  drawing  off*  into  bot- 
tles, the  pouring  out  for  use  into  the  glass.  Let  any  one  show  me 
any  difference  between  these  two  cases,  as  to  the  point  of  contrivance. 
That  which  is  at  present  under  our  consideration,  the  <£  relation”  of 
the  parts  successively  employed,  is  not  more  clear  in  the  last  case, 
than  in  the  first.  The  aptness  of  the  jaws  and  teeth  to  prepare  the 
food  for  the  stomach,  is,  at  least,  as  manifest,  as  that  of  the  cider- 
mill  to  crush  the  apples  for  the  press.  The  concoction  of  the  food 
in  the  stomach  is  as  necessary  for  its  future  use,  as  the  fermentation 
of  the  stum  in  the  vat  is  to  the  perfection  of  the  liquor.  The  dis- 
posal of  the  aliment  afterward ; the  action  and  change  which  it  un- 
dergoes ; the  route  which  it  is  made  to  take,  in  order  that,  and  un- 
til that,  it  arrive  at  its  destination,  is  more  complex  indeed  and  intri- 
cate, but,  in  the  midst  of  complication  and  intricacy,  as  evident  and 
certain,  as  is  the  apparatus  of  cocks,  pipes,  tunnels,  for  transferring 
the  cider  from  one  vessel  to  another  ; of  barrels  and  bottles,  for  pre- 
serving it  till  fit  for  use ; or  of  cups  and  glasses,  for  bringing  it, 
when  wanted,  to  the  lip  of  the  consumer.  The  character  of  the 
machinery  is  in  both  cases  this ; that  one  part  answers  to  another 
part,  and  every  part  to  the  final  result. 

This  parallel  between  the  alimentary  operation  and  some  of  the 
processes  of  art,  might  be  carried  farther  into  detail.  Spallanzani 
has  remarked*  a circumstantial  resemblance  between  the  stomachs 
of  gallinaceous  fowls  and  the  structure  of  corn-mills.  Whilst  the 
two  sides  of  the  gizzard  perform  the  office  of  the  mill-stones,  the 
craw  or  crop  supplies  the  place  of  the  hopper. 

When  our  fowls  are  abundantly  supplied  with  meat,  they  soon 
fill  their  craw  : but  it  does  not  immediately  pass  thence  into  the  giz- 
zard ; it  always  enters  in  very  small  quantities,  in  proportion  to  the 
progress  of  trituration  ; in  like  manner  as,  in  a mill,  a receiver  is  fix- 
ed above  the  two  large  stones  which  serve  for  grinding  the  corn ; 
which  receiver,  although  the  corn  be  put  into  it  by  bushels,  allows 
the  grain  to  dribble  only  in  small  quantities,  into  the  central  hole  in 
the  upper  mill-stone. 

But  we  have  not  done  with  the  alimentary  history.  There  sub- 
sists a general  relation  between  the  external  organs  of  an  animal  by 
which  it  procures  its  food,  and  the  internal  powers  by  which  it  digests 
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it.  Birds  of  prey,  by  their  talons  and  beaks,  are  qualified  to  seize 
and  devour  many  species,  both  of  other  birds,  and  of  quadrupeds. 
The  constitution  of  the  stomach  agrees  exactly  with  the  form  of  the 
members.  The  gastric  juice  of  a bird  of  prey,  of  an  owl,  a falcon, 
or  a kite,  acts  upon  the  animal  fibre  alone  ; it  will  not  act  upon  seeds 
or  grasses  at  all.  On  the  other  hand,  the  conformation  of  the  mouth 
of  the  sheep  or  the  ox  is  suited  for  browsing  upon  herbage.  Nothing 
about  these  animals  is  fitted  for  the  pursuit  of  living  prey.  Accord- 
ingly it  has  been  found  by  experiments,  tried  not  many  years  ago, 
with  perforated  balls,  that  the  gastric  juice  of  ruminating  animals, 
such  as  the  sheep  and  the  ox,  speedily  dissolves  vegetables,  but  makes 
no  impression  upon  animal  bodies.  This  accordancy  is  still  more 
particular.  The  gastric  juice,  even  of  granivorous  birds,  will  not 
act  upon  the  grain,  whilst  whole  and  entire.  In  performing  the  ex- 
periment of  digestion  with  the  gastric  juice  in  vessels,  the  grain  must 
be  crushed  and  bruised,  before  it  be  submitted  to  the  menstruum, 
that  is  to  say,  must  undergo  by  art  without  the  body,  the  preparatory 
action  which  the  gizzard  exerts  upon  it  within  the  body  ; or  no  di- 
gestion will  take  place.  So  strict,  in  this  case,  is  the  relation  between 
the  offices  assigned  to  the.  digestive  organ,  between  the  mechanical 
operation  and  the  chymical  process. 

II.  The  relation  of  the  kidneys  to  the  bladder,  and  of  the  ureters 
to  both,  i.  e.  of  the  secreting  organ  to  the  vessel  receiving  the  secre- 
ted liquor,  and  the  pipe  laid  from  one  to  the  other  for  the  purpose  of 
conveying  it  from  one  to  the  other,  is  as  manifest,  as  it  is  amongst 
the  different  vessels  employed  in  a distillery,  or  in  the  communica- 
tions between  them.  The  animal  structure,  in  this  case,  being  sim- 
ple, and  the  parts  easily  separated,  it  forms  an  instance  of  correlation 
which  may  be  presented  by  dissection  to  every  eye,  or  which  indeed, 
without  dissection,  is  capable  of  being  apprehended  by  every  under- 
standing. This  correlation  of  instruments  to  one  another  fixes  in- 
tention somewhere. 

Especially  when  every  other  solution  is  negatived  by  the  confor- 
mation. If  the  bladder  had  been  merely  an  expansion  of  the  ureter, 
produced  by  retension  of  the  fluid,  there  ought  to  have  been  a blad- 
der for  each  ureter.  One  receptacle,  fed  by  two  pipes,  issuing  from 
different  sides  of  the  body,  yet  from  both  conveying  the  same  fluid, 
is  not  to  be  accounted  for  by  any  such  supposition  as  this. 

III.  Relation  of  parts  to  one  another  accompanies  us  throughout 
the  whole  animal  economy.  Can  any  relation  be  more  simple,  yet 
more  convincing,  than  this,  that  the  eyes  are  so  placed  as  to  look  in 
the  direction  in  which  the  legs  move  and  the  hands  work  ? It  might 
have  happened  very  differently,  if  it  had  been  left  to  chance.  There 
were,  at  least,  three  quarters  of  the  compass  out  of  four  to  have  erred 
in.  Any  considerable  alteration  in  the  position  of  the  eye,  or  the 
figure  of  the  joints,  would  have  disturbed  the  line,  and  destroyed 
the  alliance  between  the  sense  and  the  limbs. 

IY.  But  relation  perhaps  is  never  so  striking  as  when  it  subsists, 
not  between  different  parts  of  the  same  thing,  but  between  different 
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things.  The  relation  between  a lock  and  a key  is  more  obvious, 
than  it  is  between  different  parts  of  the  lock.  A bow  was  designed 
for  an  arrow,  and  an  arrow  for  a bow : and  the  design  is  more  evi- 
dent for  their  being  separate  implements. 

Nor  do  the  works  of  the  Deity  want  this  clearest  species  of  rela- 
tion. The  sexes  are  manifestly  made  for  each  other.  They  form 
the  grand  relation  of  animated  nature  ; universal,  organic,  mechani- 
cal ; subsisting  like  the  clearest  relations  of  art,  in  different  indivi- 
duals; unequivocal,  inexplicable  without  design. 

So  much  so,  that,  were  every  other  proof  of  contrivance  in  nature 
dubious  or  obscure,  this  alone  would  be  sufficient.  The  example  is 
complete.  Nothing  is  wanting  to  the  argument.  I see  no  way 
whatever  of  getting  over  it. 

Y.  The  teats  of  animals  which  give  suck,  bear  a relation  to  the 
mouth  of  the  suckling  progeny  ; particularly  to  the  lips  and  tongue. 
Here  also,  as  before,  is  a correspondency  of  parts,  which  parts  sub- 
sist in  different  individuals. 

These  are  general  relations,  or  the  relations  of  parts  which  are 
found,  either  in  all  animals,  or  in  large  classes  and  descriptions  of 
animals.  Particular  relations,  or  the  relations  which  subsist  be- 
tween the  particular  configuration  of  one  or  more  parts  of  certain 
species  of  animals,  and  the  particular  configuration  of  one  or  more 
other  parts  of  the  same  animal  (which  is  the  sort  of  relation  that  is, 
perhaps,  most  striking)  are  such  as  the  following : 

I.  In  the  swan ; the  web-foot,  the  spoon-bill,  the  long  neck,  the 
thick  down,  the  graminivorous  stomach,  bear  all  a relation  to  one 
another,  inasmuch  as  they  all  concur  in  one  design,  that  of  supply- 
ing the  occasions  of  an  aquatic  fowl,  floating  upon  the  surface  of 
shallow  pools  of  water,  and  seeking  its  food  at  the  bottom.  Begin 
with  any  one  of  these  particularities  of  structure,  and  observe  how 
the  rest  follow  it.  The  web-foot  qualifies  the  bird  for  swimming : 
the  spoon-bill  enables  it  to  graze.  But  how  is  an  animal,  floating 
upon  the  surface  of  pools  of  water,  to  graze  at  the  bottom,  except 
by  the  mediation  of  a long  neck  ? A long  neck  accordingly  is  given 
to  it.  Again,  a warm-blooded  animal,  which  was  to  pass  its  life 
upon  water,  required  a defence  against  the  coldness  of  that  element. 
Such  a defence  is  furnished  to  the  swan,  in  the  muff  in  which  its  body 
is  wrapped.  But  all  this  outward  apparatus  would  have  been  in 
vain,  if  the  intestinal  system  had  not  been  suited  to  the  digestion  of 
vegetable  substances.  I say  suited  to  the  digestion  of  vegetable 
substances ; for  it  is  well  known,  that  there  are  two  intestinal  sys- 
tems found  in  birds : one  with  a membranous  stomach  and  gastric 
juice,  capable  of  dissolving  animal  substances  alone  ; the  other  with 
a crop  and  gizzard,  calculated  for  the  moistening,  bruising,  and  af- 
terward digesting  of  vegetable  aliment. 

Or  set  off  with  any  other  distinctive  part  in  the  body  of  the  swan  ; 
for  instance,  with  the  long  neck.  The  long  neck,  without  the  web- 
foot,  would  have  been  an  encumbrance  to  the  bird ; yet  there  is  no 
necessary  connexion  between  a long  neck  and  a web-foot.  In  fact, 
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they  do  not  usually  go  together.  How  happens  it,  therefore,  that 
they  meet,  only  when  a particular  design  demands  the  aid  of  both  ? 

II.  This  natural  relation,  arising  from  a subserviency  to  a com- 
mon purpose,  is  very  observable  also  in  the  parts  of  a mole.  The 
strong  short  legs  of  that  animal,  the  palmated  feet  armed  with  sharp 
nails,  the  pig-like  nose,  the  teeth,  the  velvet  coat,  the  small  external 
ear,  the  sagacious  smell,  the  sunk,  protected  eye,  all  conduce  to  the 
utilities  or  to  the  safety  of  its  underground  life.  It  is  a special  pur- 
pose, especially  consulted  throughout.  The  form  of  the  feet  fixes 
the  character  of  the  animal.  They  are  so  many  shovels ; they  de- 
termine its  action  to  that  of  rooting  in  the  ground  ; and  every  thing 
about  its  body  agrees  with  this  destination.  The  cylindrical  figure 
of  the  mole,  as  well  as  the  compactness  of  its  form,  arising  from  the 
terseness  of  its  limbs,  proportionably  lessens  its  labour ; because,  ac- 
cording to  its  bulk,  it  thereby  requires  the  least  possible  quantity  of 
earth  to  be  removed  for  its  progress.  It  has  nearly  the  same  struc- 
ture of  the  face  and  jaws  as  a swine,  and  the  same  office  for  them. 
The  nose  is  sharp,  slender,  tendinous,  strong ; with  a pair  of  nerves, 
going  down  to  the  end  of  it.  The  plush  covering,  which,  by  the 
smoothness,  closeness,  and  polish,  of  the  short  piles  that  compose  it, 
rejects  the  adhesion  of  almost  every  species  of  earth,  defends  the  ani- 
mal from  cold  and  wet,  and  from  the  impediment  which  it  would 
experience  by  the  mould  sticking  to  its  body.  From  soils  of  all 
kinds  the  little  pioneer  comes  forth  bright  and  clean.  Inhabiting 
dirt,  it  is,  of  all  animals,  the  neatest. 

But  what  I have  always  most  admired  in  the  mole  is  its  eyes. 
This  animal  occasionally  visiting  the  surface,  and  wanting,  for  its 
safety  and  direction,  to  be  informed  when  it  does  so,  or  when  it  ap- 
proaches it,  a perception  of  light  was  necessary.  I do  not  know 
that  the  clearness  of  sight  depends  at  all  upon  the  size  of  the  organ. 
What  is  gained  by  the  largeness  or  prominence  of  the  globe  of  the 
eye,  is  width  in  the  field  of  vision.  Such  a capacity  would  be  of  no 
use  to  an  animal  which  was  to  seek  its  food  in  the  dark.  The  mole 
did  not  want  to  look  about  it ; nor  would  a large  advanced  eye  have 
been  easily  defended  from  the  annoyance  to  which  the  life  of  the  ani- 
mal must  constantly  expose  it.  How  indeed  was  the  mole,  work- 
ing its  way  under  ground,  to  guard  its  eyes  at  all  ? In  order  to  meet 
this  difficulty,  the  eyes  are  made  scarcely  larger  than  the  head  of  a 
corking- pin : and  these  minute  globules  are  sunk  so  deeply  in  the 
skull,  and  lie  so  sheltered  within  the  velvet  of  its  covering,  as  that 
any  contraction  of  what  may  be  called  the  eye-brows,  not  only  closes 
up  the  apertures  which  lead  to  the  eyes,  but  presents  a cushion,  as 
it  were,  to  any  sharp  or  protruding  substance  which  might  push 
against  them.  This  aperture,  even  in  its  ordinary  state,  is  like  a 
pin-hole  in  a piece  of  velvet,  scarcely  pervious  to  loose  particles  of 
earth. 

Observe  then,  in  this  structure,  that  which  we  call  relation.  There 
is  no  natural  connexion  between  a small  sunk  eye  and  a shovel  pal- 
mated foot.  Palmated  feet  might  have  been  joined  with  goggle  eyes  ; 
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or  small  eyes  might  have  been  joined  with  feet  of  any  other  form. 
What  was  it  therefore  which  brought  them  together  in  the  mole  ? 
That  which  brought  together  the  barrel,  the  chain,  and  the  fusee, 
in  a watch ; design ; and  design,  in  both  cases,  inferred,  from  the 
relation  which  the  parts  bear  to  one  another  in  the  prosecution  of  a 
common  purpose.  As  hath  already  been  observed,  there  are  differ- 
ent ways  of  stating  the  relation,  according  as  we  set  out  from  a dif- 
ferent part.  In  the  instance  before  us,  we  may  either  consider  the 
shape  of  the  feet,  as  qualifying  the  animal  for  that  mode  of  life  and 
habitation  to  which  the  structure  of  its  eyes  confines  it ; or  we  may 
consider  the  structure  of  the  eye,  as  the  only  one  which  would  have 
suited  with  the  action  to  which  the  feet  are  adapted.  The  relation 
is  manifest,  whichever  of  the  parts  related  we  place  first  in  the  order 
of  our  consideration.  In  a word,  the  feet  of  the  mole  are  made  for 
digging ; the  neck,  nose,  eyes,  ears,  and  skin,  are  peculiarly  adapt- 
ed to  an  underground  life ; and  this  is  what  I call  relation. 


CHAPTER  XYI. 


Compensation  is  a species  of  relation.  It  is  relation  when  the  de- 
jects of  one  part,  or  of  one  organ,  are  supplied  by  the  structure  of 
another  part  or  of  another  organ.  Thus, 

I.  The  short  unbending  neck  of  the  elephant , is  compensated  by 
the  length  and  flexibility  of  his  proboscis.  He  could  not  have  reach- 
ed the  ground  without  it ; or,  if  it  be  supposed  that  he  might  have 
fed  upon  the  fruit,  leaves,  or  branches,  of  trees,  how  was  he  to 
drink  ? Should  it  be  asked,  Why  is  the  elephant’s  neck  so  short  ? 
it  may  be  answered,  that  the  weight  of  a head  so  heavy  could  not 
have  been  supported  at  the  end  of  a longer  lever.  To  a form, 
therefore,  in  some  respects  necessary,  but  in  some  respects  also  in- 
adequate to  the  occasion  of  the  animal,  a supplement  is  added, 
which  exactly  makes  up  the  deficiency  under  which  he  laboured. 

If  it  be  suggested  that  this  proboscis  may  have  been  produced, 
in  a long  course  of  generations,  by  the  constant  endeavour  of  the  ele- 
phant to  thrust  out  its  nose  (which  is  the  general  hypothesis  by 
which  it  has  lately  been  attempted  to  account  for  the  forms  of  ani- 
mated nature)  I would  ask,  How  was  the  animal  to  subsist  in  the 
mean  time;  during  the  process;  until  this  prolongation  of  snout 
were  completed  ? What  was  to  become  of  the  individual,  whilst  the 
species  was  perfecting  ? 

Our  business  at  present  is,  simply  to  point  out  the  relation  which 
this  organ  bears  to  the  peculiar  figure  of  the  animal  to  which  it  be- 
longs. And  herein  all  things  correspond.  The  necessity  of  the 
elephant’s  proboscis  arises  from  the  shortness  of  his  neck ; the  short- 
ness of  the  neck  is  rendered  necessary  by  the  weight  of  the  head. 
Were  we  to  enter  into  an  examination  of  the  structure  and  anatomy 
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of  the  proboscis  itself,  we  should  see  in  it  one  of  the  most  curious  of 
all  examples  of  animal  mechanism.  The  disposition  of  the  ringlets 
and  fibres,  for  the  purpose,  first,  of  forming  a long  cartilaginous 
pipe ; secondly,  of  contracting  and  lengthening  that  pipe ; thirdly, 
of  turning  it  in  every  direction  at  the  will  of  the  animal ; with  the 
superaddition  at  the  end,  of  a fleshy  production,  of  about  the  length 
and  thickness  of  a finger,  and  performing  the  office  of  a finger,  so  as 
to  pick  up  a straw  from  the  ground ; these  properties  of  the  same 
organ,  taken  together,  exhibit  a specimen,  not  only  of  design  (which 
is  attested  by  the  advantage)  but  of  consummate  art,  and,  as  I may 
say,  of  elaborate  preparation,  in  accomplishing  that  design. 

II.  The  hook  in  the  wing  of  a bat  is  strictly  a mechanical,  and, 
also,  a compensating  contrivance.  At  the  angle  of  its  wing  there  is 
a bent  claw,  exactly  in  the  form  of  a hook,  by  which  the  bat  at-  | 
taches  itself  to  the  sides  of  rocks,  caves,  and  buildings,  laying  hold  j 
of  crevices,  joinings,  chinks,  and  roughnesses.  It  hooks  itself  by  this 
claw ; remains  suspended  by  this  hold ; takes  its  flight  from  this 
position : which  operations ] compensate  for  the  decrepitude  of  its 
legs  and  feet.  Without  her  hook,  the  bat  would  be  the  most  help- 
less of  all  animals.  She  can  neither  run  upon  her  feet,  nor  raise 
herself  from  the  ground.  These  inabilities  are  made  up  to  her  by 
the  contrivance  in  her  wing : and  in  placing  a claw  on  that  part,  the  j 
Creator  has  deviated  from  the  analogy  observed  in  winged  animals.  ! 
— A singular  defect  required  a singular  substitute. 

III.  The  crane- kind  are  to  live  and  seek  their  food  amongst  the  I 
waters ; yet,  having  no  web-feet,  are  incapable  of  swimming.  To  j 
make  up  for  this  deficiency,  they  are  furnished  with  long  legs  for  ! 
wading,  or  long  bills  for  groping ; or  usually  with  both.  This  is  | 
compensation.  But  I think  the  true  reflection  upon  the  present  in-  ! 
stance  is,  how  every  part  of  nature  is  tenanted  by  appropriate  inhab-  ! 
itants.  Not  only  is  the  surface  of  deep  waters  peopled  by  numerous  i 
tribes  of  birds  that  swim,  but  marshes  and  shallow  pools  are  furnish-  j; 
ed  with  hardly  less  numerous  tribes  of  birds  that  wade. 

IV.  The  common  parrot  has,  in  the  structure  of  its  beak  both  an 
inconveniency,  and  a compensation  for  it.  When  I speak  of  an  in-  !i 
conveniency,  I have  a view  to  a dilemma  which  frequently  occurs  in  ;i 
the  works  of  nature,  viz.  that  the  peculiarity  of  structure  by  which 
an  organ  is  made  to  answer  one  purpose,  necessarily  unfits  it  for 
some  other  purpose.  This  is  the  case  before  us.  The  upper  bill 
of  the  parrot  is  so  much  hooked,  and  so  much  overlaps  the  lower, 
that  if,  as  in  other  birds,  the  lower  chap  alone  had  motion,  the  bird 
could  scarcely  gape  wide  enough  to  receive  its  food : yet  this  hook 
and  overlapping  of  the  bill  could  not  be  spared,  for  it  forms  the 
very  instrument  by  which  the  bird  climbs ; to  say  nothing  of  the  use 
which  it  makes  of  it  in  breaking  nuts  and  the  hard  substances  upon 
which  it  feeds.  How,  therefore,  has  nature  provided  for  the  open- 
ing of  this  occluded  mouth  P By  making  the  upper  chap  moveable, 
as  well  as  the  lower.  In  most  birds,  the  upper  chap  is  connected, 
and  makes  but  one  piece,  with  the  skull ; but  in  the  parrot,  the  up- 
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if  j per  chap  is  joined  to  the  bone  of  the  head  by  a strong  membrane 
, I placed  on  each  side  of  it,  which  lifts  and  depresses  it  at  pleasure.* 

8 j V.  The  spider's  web  is  a compensating  contrivance.  The  spider 
lives  upon  flies,  without  wings  to  pursue  them ; a case,  one  would 
3 have  thought,  of  great  difficulty,  yet  provided  for,  and  provided  for 
! by  a resource  which  no  stratagem,  no  effort  of  the  animal,  could  have 
s ' produced,  had  not  both  its  external  and  internal  structure  been  spe- 
j cifically  adapted  to  the  operation. 

VI.  In  many  species  of  insects,  the  eye  is  fixed  ; and  consequent- 
ly without  the  power  of  turning  the  pupil  to  the  object.  This  great 
defect  is,  however,  perfectly  compensated ; and  by  a mechanism 
which  we  should  not  suspect.  The  eye  is  a multiplying-glass,  with 
a lens  looking  in  every  direction  and  catching  every  object.  By 
which  means,  although  the  orb  of  the  eye  be  stationary,  the  field  of 
vision  is  as  ample  as  that  of  other  animals,  and  is  commanded  on 
every  side.  When  this  lattice  work  was  first  observed,  the  multi- 
plicity and  minuteness  of  the  surfaces  must  have  added  to  the  sur- 
prise of  the  discovery.  Adams  tells  us,  that  fourteen  hundred  of 
these  reticulations  have  been  counted  in  the  two  eyes  of  a drone-bee. 

In  other  cases  the  compensation  is  effected  by  the  number  and 
position  of  the  eyes  themselves.  The  spider  has  eight  eyes,  mount- 
ed upon  different  parts  of  the  head  ; two  in  front,  two  in  the  top  of 
the  head,  two  on  each  side.  These  eyes  are  without  motion ; but, 
by  their  situation,  suited  to  comprehend  every  view  which  the  wants 
or  safety  of  the  animal  render  it  necessary  for  it  to  take. 

VII.  The  Memoirs  for  the  Natural  History  of  Animals,  publish- 
ed by  the  French  Academy,  A.  D.  1687,  furnish  us  with  some  curi- 
ous particulars  in  the  eye  of  a cameleon.  Instead  of  two  eyelids,  it 
is  covered  by  an  eyelid  with  a hole  in  it.  This  singular  structure 
appears  to  be  compensatory , and  to  answer  to  some  other  singulari- 
ties in  the  shape  of  the  animal.  The  neck  of  the  cameleon  is  inflexi- 
ble. To  make  up  for  this,  the  eye  is  so  prominent,  as  that  more 
than  half  of  the  ball  stands  out  of  the  head  ; by  means  of  which  ex- 
traordinary projection,  the  pupil  of  the  eye  can  be  carried  by  the 
muscles  in  every  direction,  and  is  capable  of  being  pointed  towards 
every  object.  But  then,  so  unusual  an  exposure  of  the  globe  of  the 
eye  requires,  for  its  lubricity  and  defence,  a more  than  ordinary  pro- 
tection of  eyelid,  as  well  as  a more  than  ordinary  supply  of  mois- 
ture ; yet  the  motion  of  an  eyelid,  formed  according  to  the  common 
construction,  would  be  impeded,  as  it  should  seem,  by  the  convexity 
of  the  organ.  The  aperture  in  the  lid  meets  this  difficulty.  It  en- 
ables the  animal  to  keep  the  principal  part  of  the  surface  of  the  eye 
under  cover,  and  to  preserve  it  in  a due  state  of  humidity  without 
shutting  out  the  light ; or  without  performing  every  moment  a nic- 
titation, which  it  is  probable,  would  be  more  laborious  to  this  ani- 
mal than  to  others. 

VIII.  In  another  animal,  and  in  another  part  of  the  animal  eco- 

* Goldsmith’s  Natural  History,  vol.  v.  p.  274. 
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nomy,  the  same  Memoirs  describe  a most  remarkable  substitution * 
The  reader  will  remember  what  we  have  already  observed  concerning 
the  intestinal  canal;  that  its  length,  so  many  times  exceeding  that 
of  the  body,  promotes  the  extraction  of  the  chyle  from  the  aliment, 
by  giving  room  for  the  lacteal  vessels  to  act  upon  it  through  a greater 
space.  This  long  intestine,  wherever  it  occurs,  is,  in  other  animals,  j 
disposed  in  the  abdomen  from  side  to  side  in  returning  folds.  But, 
in  the  animal  now  under  our  notice,  the  matter  is  managed  other- 
wise. The  same  intention  is  mechanically  effectuated  ; but  by  a 
mechanism  of  a different  kind.  The  animal  of  which  I speak,  is  an 
amphibious  quadruped,  which  our  authors  call  the  alopecias,  or  sea- 
fox.  The  intestine  is  straight,  from  one  end  to  the  other : but  in 
this  straight,  and  consequently  short  intestine,  is  a winding,  cork- 
screw, spiral  passage,  through  which  the  food,  not  without  several 
circumvolutions,  and  in  fact  by  a long  route,  is  conducted  to  its  exit. 
Here  the  shortness  of  the  gut  is  compensated  by  the  obliquity  of  the 
perforation. 

IX.  But  the  works  of  the  Deity  are  known  by  expedients.  Where 
we  should  look  for  absolute  destitution ; where  we  can  reckon  up 
nothing  but  wants ; some  contrivance  always  comes  in,  to  supply  the 
privation.  A snails  without  wings,  feet,  or  thread,  climbs  up  the 
stalks  of  plants,  by  the  sole  aid  of  a viscid  humour  discharged  from 
her  skin.  She  adheres  to  the  stems,  leaves,  and  fruits,  of  plants, 
by  means  of  a sticking-plaster.  A muscle , which  might  seem,  by  its 
helplessness,  to  lie  at  the  mercy  of  every  wave  that  went  over  it,  has 
the  singular  power  of  spinning  strong,  tendinous  threads,  by  which 
she  moors  her  shell  to  rocks  and  timbers.  A cockle , on  the  contrary, 
by  means  of  its  stiff  tongue,  works  for  itself  a shelter  in  the  sand. 
The  provisions  of  nature  extend  to  cases  the  most  desperate.  A lob- 
ster has  in  its  constitution  a difficulty  so  great,  that  one  could  hard- 
ly conjecture  beforehand  how  nature  would  dispose  of  it.  In  most 
animals,  the  skin  grows  with  their  growth.  If  instead  of  a soft 
skin,  there  be  a shell,  still  it  admits  of  a gradual  enlargement.  If 
the  shell,  as  in  the  tortoise,  consist  of  several  pieces,  the  accession  of 
substance  is  made  at  the  sutures.  Bivalve  shells  grow  bigger  by  re- 
ceiving an  accretion  at  their  edge ; it  is  the  same  with  spiral  shells  at 
their  mouth.  The  simplicity  of  their  form  admits  of  this.  But 
the  lobster’s  shell  being  applied  to  the  limbs  of  the  body,  as  well  as 
to  the  body  itself,  allows  not  of  either  of  the  modes  of  growth  which 
are  observed  to  take  place  in  other  shells.  Its  hardness  resists  ex- 
pansion ; and  its  complexity  renders  it  incapable  of  increasing  its 
size  by  addition  of  substance  to  its  edge.  How  then  was  the  growth 
of  the  lobster  to  be  provided  for  P Was  room  to  be  made  for  it  in 
the  old  shell,  or  was  it  to  be  successively  fitted  with  new  ones  ? If  a 
change  of  shell  became  necessary,  how  was  the  lobster  to  extricate 
himself  from  his  present  confinement  ? Howr  was  he  to  uncase  his 
buckler,  or  draw  his  legs  out  of  his  boots?  The  process,  which 
fishermen  have  observed  to  take  place,  is  as  follows : At  certain  sea- 
sons, the  shell  of  the  lobster  grows  soft ; the  animal  swells  its  body  ; 
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the  seams  open,  and  the  claws  burst  at  the  joints.  When  the  shell 
has  thus  become  loose  upon  the  body,  the  animal  makes  a second 
effort,  and  by  a tremulous,  spasmodic  motion,  casts  it  off.  In  this 
state,  the  liberated  but  defenceless  fish  retires  into  holes  in  the  rock. 
The  released  body  now  suddenly  pushes  its  growth.  In  about 
eight-and-forty  hours,  a fresh  concretion  of  humour  upon  the  sur- 
face, i.  e.  a new  shell  is  formed,  adapted  in  every  part  to  the  increas- 
ed dimensions  of  the  animal.  This  wonderful  mutation  is  repeated 
every  year. 

If  there  be  imputed  defects  without  compensation,  I should  sus- 
pect that  they  were  defects  only  in  appearance.  Thus,  the  body  of 
the  sloth  has  often  been  reproached  for  the  slowness  of  its  motions, 
which  has  been  attributed  to  an  imperfection  in  the  formation  of  its 
limbs.  But  it  ought  to  be  observed,  that  it  is  this  slowness  which 
alone  suspends  the  voracity  of  the  animal.  He  fasts  during  his  mi- 
gration from  one  tree  to  another : and  this  fast  may  be  necessary  for 
the  relief  of  his  over-charged  vessels,  as  well  as  to  allow  time  for  the 
concoction  of  the  mass  of  coarse  and  hard  food  which  he  has  taken 
into  his  stomach.  The  tardiness  of  his  pace  seems  to  have  reference 
to  the  capacity  of  his  organs,  and  to  his  propensities  with  respect  to 
food ; i.  e.  is  calculated  to  counteract  the  effects  of  repletion. 

Or  there  may  be  cases,  in  which  a defect  is  artificial,  and  compem 
sated  by  the  very  cause  which  produces  it.  Thus  the  sheep , in  the 
domesticated  state  in  which  we  see  it,  is  destitute  of  the  ordinary 
means  of  defence  or  escape ; is  incapable  either  of  resistance  or 
flight.  But  this  is  not  so  with  the  wild  animal.  The  natural  sheep 
is  swift  and  active : and,  if  it  lose  these  qualities  when  it  comes  under 
the  subjection  of  man,  the  loss  is  compensated  by  his  protection. 
Perhaps  there  is  no  species  of  quadruped  whatever,  which  suffers  so 
little  as  this  does  from  the  depredations  of  animals  of  prey. 

For  the  sake  of  making  our  meaning  better  understood,  we  have 
considered  this  business  of  compensation  under  certain  particulari- 
ties of  constitution,  in  which  it  appears  to  be  most  conspicuous. 
This  view  of  the  subject  necessarily  limits  the  instances  to  single 
species  of  animals.  But  there  are  compensations,  perhaps  not  less 
certain,  which  extend  over  large  classes,  and  to  large  portions  of 
living  nature. 

I.  In  quadrupeds,  the  deficiency  of  teeth  is  usually  compensated 
by  the  faculty  of  rumination.  The  sheep,  deer,  and  ox  tribe,  are 
without  fore  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw.  These  ruminate.  The  horse 
and  ass  are  furnished  with  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw,  and  do  not  ru- 
minate. In  the  former  class,  the  grass  and  hay  descend  into  the 
stomach,  nearly  in  the  state  in  which  they  are  cropped  from  the  pas- 
ture, or  gathered  from  the  bundle.  In  the  stomach,  they  are  soften- 
ed by  the  gastric  juice,  which  in  these  animals  is  unusually  copious. 
Thus  softened  and  rendered  tender,  they  are  returned  a second 
time  to  the  action  of  the  mouth,  where  the  grinding  teeth  complete 
at  their  leisure  the  trituration  which  is  necessary,  but  which  was  be- 
fore left  imperfect.  I say  the  trituration  which  is  necessary ; for  it 
VOL.  II.  i 
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appears  from  experiments,  that  the  gastric  fluid  of  sheep,  for  exam- u 
pie,  has  no  effect  in  digesting  plants,  unless  they  have  been  previ- 1 
ously  masticated;  that  it  only  produces  a slight  maceration,  nearly  i 
as  common  water  would  do  in  a like  degree  of  heat ; but  that  when  ■ 
once  vegetables  are  reduced  to  pieces  by  mastication,  the  fluid  then 
exerts  upon  them  its  specific  operation.  Its  first  effect  is  to  soften  p1 
them,  and  to  destroy  their  natural  consistency ; it  then  goes  on  to 
dissolve  them ; not  sparing  even  the  toughest  parts,  such  as  the 
nerves  of  the  leaves.* 

I think  it  very  probable,  that  the  gratification  also  of  the  animal 
is  renewed  and  prolonged  by  this  faculty.  Sheep,  deer,  and  oxen, 
appear  to  be  in  a state  of  enjoyment  whilst  they  are  chewing  the 
cud.  It  is  then,  perhaps,  that  they  best  relish  their  food. 

II.  In  birds,  the  compensation  is  still  more  striking.  They  have 
no  teeth  at  all.  What  have  they  then  to  make  up  for  this  severe 
want  ? I speak  of  granivorous  and  herbivorous  birds  ; such  as  com- 
mon fowls,  turkeys,  ducks,  geese,  pigeons,  &c. ; for  it  is  concerning 
these  alone  that  the  question  need  be  asked.  All  these  are  furnish- 
ed with  a peculiar  and  most  powerful  muscle,  called  the  gizzard ; 
the  inner  coat  of  which  is  fitted  up  with  rough  plaits,  which,  by  a 
strong  friction  against  one  another,  break  and  grind  the  hard  aliment 
as  effectually,  and  by  the  same  mechanical  action,  as  a coffee-mill 
would  do.  It  has  been  proved  by  the  most  correct  experiments, 
that  the  gastric  juice  of  these  birds  will  not  operate  upon  the  entire 
grain  ; not  even  when  softened  by  water  or  macerated  in  the  crop. 
Therefore  without  a grinding  machine  within  its  body,  without  the 
trituration  of  the  gizzard,  a chicken  would  have  starved  upon  a heap 
of  corn.  Yet  why  should  a bill  and  a gizzard  go  together?  Why 
should  a gizzard  never  be  found  where  there  are  teeth  ? 

Nor  does  the  gizzard  belong  to  birds  as  such.  A gizzard  is  not  j 
found  in  birds  of  prey.  Their  food  requires  not  to  be  ground  down  1 
in  a mill.  The  compensatory  contrivance  goes  no  farther  than  the 
necessity.  In  both  classes  of  birds,  however,  the  digestive  organ 
within  the  body  bears  a strict  and  mechanical  relation  to  the  exter- 
nal instruments  for  procuring  food.  The  soft  membranous  stomach 
accompanies  a hooked  notched  beak : short,  muscular  legs ; strong, 
sharp,  crooked  talons : the  cartilaginous  stomach  attends  that  con- 
formation of  bill  and  toes,  which  restrains  the  bird  to  the  picking  of 
seeds,  or  the  cropping  of  plants. 

III.  But  to  proceed  with  our  compensations. — A very  numerous 
and  comprehensive  tribe  of  terrestrial  animals  are  entirely  without 
feet ; yet  locomotive : and  in  a very  considerable  degree  swift  in 
their  motion.  How  is  the  want  of  feet  compensated  ? It  is  done  by 
the  disposition  of  the  muscles  and  fibres  of  the  trunk.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  just  collocation,  and  by  means  of  the  joint  action  of 
longitudinal  and  annular  fibres,  that  is  to  say,  of  strings  and  rings, 
the  body  and  train  of  reptiles  are  capable  of  being  reciprocally 
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shortened  and  lengthened,  drawn  up  and  stretched  out.  The  result 
of  this  action  is  a progressive,  and  in  some  cases,  a rapid  movement 
' of  the  whole  body,  in  any  direction  to  which  the  will  of  the  animal 
determines  it.  The  meanest  creature  is  a collection  of  wonders. 

! The  play  of  the  rings  in  an  earth-worm , as  it  crawls  ; the  undulatory 
motion  propagated  along  the  body  ; the  beards  or  prickles  with  which 
i the  annuli  are  armed,  and  which  the  animal  can  either  shut  up  close 
to  its  body,  or  let  out  to  lay  hold  of  the  roughness  of  the  surface 
upon  which  it  creeps;  and  the  power  arising  from  all  these,  of 
! changing  its  place  and  position,  afford,  when  compared  with  the  pro- 
visions for  motion  in  other  animals,  proofs  of  new  and  appropriate 
mechanism.  Suppose  that  we  had  never  seen  an  animal  move  upon 
the  ground  without  feet,  and  that  the  problem  was ; Muscular  ac- 
tion, i.  e.  reciprocal  contraction  and  relaxation  being  given,  to  de- 
scribe how  such  an  animal  might  be  constructed,  capable  of  volun- 
tarily changing  its  place.  Something,  perhaps,  like  the  organization 
of  reptiles,  might  have  been  hit  upon  by  the  ingenuity  of  an  artist  : 
or  might  have  been  exhibited  in  an  automaton,  by  the  combination 
of  springs,  spiral  wires,  and  ringlets : but  to  the  solution  of  the  pro- 
blem would  not  be  denied,  surely,  the  praise  of  invention  and  of  suc- 
cessful thought : least  of  all  could  it  ever  be  questioned,  whether  in- 
telligence had  been  employed  about  it,  or  not. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

THE  RELATION  OF  ANIMATED  BODIES  TO  INANIMATE  NATURE. 

We  have  already  considered  relation , and  under  different  views; 
but  it  was  the  relation  of  parts  to  parts,  of  the  parts  of  an  animal  to 
other  parts  of  the  same  animal,  or  of  another  individual  of  the  same 
species. 

But  the  bodies  of  animals  hold,  in  their  constitution  and  proper- 
ties, a close  and  important  relation  to  natures  altogether  external  to 
their  own : to  inanimate  substances,  and  to  the  specific  qualities  of 
these;  e.  g.  they  hold  a strict  relation  to  the  elements  by  which 
they  are  surrounded. 

I.  Can  it  be  doubted,  whether  the  wings  of  birds , bear  a relation 
to  air,  and  the  Jins  of  'fish  to  water  ? They  are  instruments  of  mo- 
tion, severally  suited  to  the  properties  of  the  medium  in  which  the 
motion  is  to  be  performed : which  properties  are  different.  Was 
not  this  difference  contemplated,  when  the  instruments  were  differ- 
ently constituted  ? 

II.  The  structure  of  the  animal  ear  depends  for  its  use,  not  sim- 
ply upon  being  surrounded  by  a fluid,  but  upon  the  specific  nature 
of  that  fluid.  Every  fluid  would  not  serve  : its  particles  must  repel 
one  another;  it  must  form  an  elastic  medium  : for  it  is  by  the  suc- 
cessive pulses  of  such  a medium,  that  the  undulations,  excited  by  the 
surrounding  body  are  carried  to  the  organ ; that  a communication 
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is  formed  between  the  object  and  the  sense;  which  must  be  done, 
before  the  internal  machinery  of  the  ear,  subtile  as  it  is,  can  act 
at  all. 

III.  The  organs  of  voice  and  respiration  are,  no  less  than  the; 
ear,  indebted,  for  the  success  of  their  operation,  to  the  peculiar  qual-i 
ities  of  the  fluid  in  which  the  animal  is  immersed.  They,  therefore, 
as  well  as  the  ear,  are  constituted  upon  the  supposition  of  such  a 
fluid,  i,  e.  of  a fluid  with  such  particular  properties,  being  always 
present.  Change  the  properties  of  the  fluid,  and  the  organ  cannot 
act ; change  the  organ,  and  the  properties  of  the  fluid  would  be  lost. 
The  structure,  therefore,  of  our  organs,  and  the  properties  of  our 
atmosphere,  are  made  for  one  another.  Nor  does  it  alter  the  rela-j 
tion,  whether  you  allege  the  organ  to  be  made  for  the  element  (which 
seems  the  most  natural  way  of  considering  it)  or  the  element  as  pre- 
pared for  the  organ. 

IV.  But  there  is  another  fluid  with  which  we  have  to  do ; with 
properties  of  its  own ; with  laws  of  acting,  and  of  being  acted  upon, 
totally  different  from  those  of  air  and  water  ; and  that  is  light.  To 
this  new,  this  singular  element ; to  qualities  perfectly  peculiar,  per- 
fectly distinct  and  remote  from  the  qualities  of  any  other  substance 
with  which  we  are  acquainted,  an  organ  is  adapted,  an  instrument 
is  correctly  adjusted,  not  less  peculiar  amongst  the  parts  of  the 
body,  not  less  singular  in  its  form,  and  in  the  substance  of  which  it 
is  composed,  not  less  remote  from  the  materials,  the  model,  and  the 
analogy,  of  any  other  part  of  the  animal  frame,  than  the  element  to 
which  it  relates,  is  specific  amidst  the  substances  with  which  we  con- 
verse. If  this  does  not  prove  appropriation,  I desire  to  know  what 
would  prove  it. 

Yet  the  element  of  light  and  the  organ  of  vision,  however  related 
in  their  office  and  use,  have  no  connexion  whatever  in  their  original. 
The  action  of  rays  of  light  upon  the  surfaces  of  animals,  has  no  ten- 
dency to  breed  eyes  in  their  heads.  The  sun  might  shine  for  ever 
upon  living  bodies,  without  the  smallest  approach  towards  produ- 
cing the  sense  of  sight.  On  the  other  hand  also,  the  animal  eye  does 
not  generate  or  emit  light. 

V.  Throughout  the  universe  there  is  a wonderful  proportioning 
of  one  thing  to  another.  The  size  of  animals,  of  the  human  animal 
especially,  when  considered  with  respect  to  other  animals,  or  to  the 
plants  which  grow  around  him,  is  such,  as  a regard  to  his  convenien- 
cy  would  have  pointed  out.  A giant  or  a pigmy  could  not  have 
milked  goats,  reaped  corn,  or  mowed  grass  ; we  may  add,  could  not 
have  rode  ahorse,  trained  a vine,  shorn  a sheep,  with  the  same  bodily 
ease  as  we  do,  if  at  all.  A pigmy  would  have  been  lost  amongst 
rushes,  or  carried  off  by  birds  of  prey- 

It  may  be  mentioned  likewise,  that  the  model  and  the  materials  of 
the  human  body  being  what  they  are,  a much  greater  bulk  would 
have  broken  down  by  its  own  weight.  The  persons  of  men  who 
much  exceed  the  ordinary  stature,  betray  this  tendency. 

VI.  Again  (and  which  includes  a vast  variety  of  particulars,  and 
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those  of  the  greatest  importance ;)  how  close  is  the  suitableness  of 
the  earth  and  sea  to  their  several  inhabitants ; and  of  these  inhabi- 
tants, to  the  places  of  their  appointed  residence  ! 

Take  the  earth  as  it  is  ; and  consider  the  correspondency  of  the 
powers  of  its  inhabitants  with  the  properties  and  condition  of  the 
soil  which  they  tread.  Take  the  inhabitants  as  they  are  ; and  con- 
sider the  substances  which  the  earth  yields  for  their  use.  They 
can  scratch  its  surface ; and  its  surface  supplies  all  which  they  want. 
This  is  the  length  of  their  faculties : and  such  is  the  constitution  of 
the  globe,  and  their  own,  that  this  is  sufficient  for  all  their  occasions. 

When  we  pass  from  the  earth  to  the  sea , from  land  to  water,  we 
pass  through  a great  change : but  an  adequate  change  accompanies 
us,  of  animal  forms  and  functions,  of  animal  capacities  and  wants ; 
so  that  correspondency  remains.  The  earth  in  its  nature  is  very 
different  from  the  sea,  and  the  sea  from  the  earth  : but  one  accords 
with  its  inhabitants,  as  exactly  as  the  other. 

VII.  The  first  relation  of  this  kind  which  I shall  mention,  is  that 
of  sleep  to  night ; and  it  appears  to  me  to  be  a relation  which  was 
expressly  intended.  Two  points  are  manifest,  first,  that  the  animal 
frame  requires  sleep ; secondly,  that  night  brings  with  it  a silence, 
and  a cessation  of  activity,  which  allows  of  sleep  being  taken  without 
interruption,  and  without  loss.  Animal  existence  is  made  up  of  ac- 
tion and  slumber ; nature  has  provided  a season  for  each.  An  ani- 
mal which  stood  not  in  need  of  rest,  would  always  live  in  day-light. 
An  animal,  which,  though  made  for  action,  and  delighting  in  action, 
must  have  its  strength  repaired  by  sleep,  meets,  by  its  constitution, 
the  returns  of  day  and  night.  In  the  human  species,  for  instance, 
were  the  bustle,  the  labour,  the  motion  of  life,  upheld  by  the  con- 
stant presence  of  light,  sleep  could  not  be  enjoyed  without  being 
disturbed  by  noise,  and  without  expense  of  that  time  which  the  ea- 
gerness of  private  interest  would  not  contentedly  resign.  It  is  hap- 
py therefore  for  this  part  of  the  creation,  I mean  that  it  is  conform- 
able to  the  frame  and  wants  of  their  constitution,  that  nature,  by  the 
very  disposition  of  her  elements,  has  commanded,  as  it  were,  and  im- 
posed upon  them,  at  moderate  intervals,"  a general  intermission  of 
their  toils,  their  occupations,  and  pursuits. 

But  it  is  not  for  man,  either  solely  or  principally,  that  night  is 
made.  Inferior,  but  less  perverted  natures,  taste  its  solace,  and  ex- 
pect its  return,  with  greater  exactness  and  advantage  than  he  does. 
I have  often  observed,  and  never  observed  but  to  admire,  the  satis- 
faction, no  less  than  the  regularity,  with  which  the  greatest  part  of 
the  irrational  world  yield  to  this  soft  necessity,  this  grateful  vicissi- 
tude ; how  comfortably  the  birds  of  the  air,  for  example,  address 
themselves  to  the  repose  of  the  evening ; with  what  alertness  they 
resume  the  activity  of  the  day. 

Nor  does  it  disturb  our  argument  to  confess,  that  certain  species 
of  animals  are  in  motion  during  the  night,  and  at  rest  in  the  day. 
With  respect  even  to  them,  it  is  still  true,  that  there  is  a change  of 
condition  in  the  animal,  and  an  external  change  corresponding  with 
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it.  There  is  still  the  relation,  though  inverted.  The  fact  is,  that 
the  repose  of  other  animals  sets  these  at  liberty,  and  invites  them  to 
their  food  or  their  sport. 

If  the  relation  of  sleep  to  night , and,  in  some  instances,  its  con- 
verse, be  real,  we  cannot  reflect  without  amazement  upon  the  extent  P1 
to  which  it  carries  us.  Day  and  night  are  things  close  to  us ; the  I 
change  applies  immediately  to  our  sensations ; of  all  the  phenomena  I 
of  nature,  it  is  the  most  obvious  and  the  most  familiar  to  our  expe-  13 
rience ; but,  in  its  cause,  it  belongs  to  the  great  motions  which  are  | 
passing  in  the  heavens.  Whilst  the  earth  glides  round  her  axle,  she  i 1 
ministers  to  the  alternate  necessities  of  the  animals  dwelling  upon  1 
her  surface,  at  the  same  time  that  she  obeys  the  influence  of  those  > 0 
attractions  which  regulate  the  order  of  many  thousand  worlds.  The  1 3 
relation  therefore  of  sleep  to  night,  is  the  relation  of  the  inhabitants  i 1 
of  the  earth  to  the  rotation  of  their  globe  ; probably  it  is  more  ; it  1 
is  a relation  to  the  system  of  which  that  globe  is  a part : and,  still  1 
farther,  to  the  congregation  of  systems,  of  which  theirs  is  only  one. 

If  this  account  be  true,  it  connects  the  meanest  individual  with  the  i 1 
universe  itself;  a chicken  roosting  upon  its  perch,  with  the  spheres 
revolving  in  the  firmament.  1 ! 

VIII.  But  if  any  one  object  to  our  representation,  that  the  sue- 1 
cession  of  day  and  night,  or  the  rotation  of  the  earth  upon  which  it  I 
depends,  is  not  resolvable  into  central  attraction,  we  will  refer  him  to  j; 
that  which  certainly  is — to  the  change  of  the  seasons.  Now  the  { 
constitution  of  animals  susceptible  of  torpor,  bears  a relation  to  win-| 
ter,  similar  to  that  which  sleep  bears  to  night.  Against  not  only  the] 
cold,  but  the  want  of  food,  which  the  approach  of  winter  induces,  I 
the  Preserver  of  the  world  has  provided  in  many  animals  by  migra- 1 
tion,  in  many  others  by  torpor.  As  one  example  out  of  a thousand  ; | 
the  bat,  if  it  did  not  sleep  through  the  winter,  must  have  starved, ) 
as  the  moths  and  flying  insects  upon  which  it  feeds  disappear.  But  I 
the  transition  from  summer  to  winter  carries  us  into  the  very  midst  I 
of  physical  astronomy,  that  is  to  say,  into  the  midst  of  those  laws! 
which  govern  the  solar  system  at  least,  and  probably  all  the  heaven- 1 
ly  bodies. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

INSTINCTS. 

The  order  may  not  be  very  obvious,  by  which  I place  instincts  next*! 
to  relations.  But  I consider  them  as  a species  of  relation.  Theyj 
contribute,  along  with  the  animal  organization,  to  a joint  effect,  in  1 
which  view  they  are  related  to  that  organization.  In  many  cases,! 
they  refer  from  one  animal  to  another  animal ; and,  when  this  is  the  ! 
case,  become  strictly  relations  in  a second  point  of  view. 

An  instinct  is  a propensity  prior  to  experience,  and  independent  ! 
of  instruction.  We  contend,  that  it  is  by  instinct  that  the  sexes  of  I 
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animals  seek  each  other  ; that  animals  cherish  their  offspring;  that 
the  young  quadruped  is  directed  to  the  teat  of  its  dam ; that  birds 
build  their  nests,  and  brood  with  so  much  patience  upon  their  eggs  ; 
that  insects  which  do  not  sit  upon  their  eggs,  deposit  them  in  those 
particular  situations,  in  which  the  young,  when  hatched,  find  their 
appropriate  food : that  it  is  instinct  which  carries  the  salmon,  and 
some  other  fish,  out  of  the  sea  into  rivers,  for  the  purpose  of  shed- 
ding their  spawn  in  fresh  water. 

We  may  select  out  of  this  catalogue  the  incubation  of  eggs.  I en- 
tertain no  doubt,  but  that  a couple  of  sparrows  hatched  in  an  oven, 
and  kept  separate  from  the  rest  of  their  species,  would  proceed  as 
other  sparrows  do,  in  every  office  which  related  to  the  production 
and  preservation  of  their  brood.  Assuming  this  fact,  the  thing  is 
inexplicable,  upon  any  other  hypothesis  than  that  of  an  instinct,  im- 
pressed upon  the  constitution  of  the  animal.  For,  first,  what  should 
induce  the  female  bird  to  prepare  a nest  before  she  lays  her  eggs  ? 
It  is  in  vain  to  suppose  her  to  be  possessed  of  the  faculty  of  reason- 
ing : for  no  reasoning  will  reach  the  case.  The  fulness  of  distention 
which  she  might  feel  in  a particular  part  of  her  body,  from  the 
growth  and  solidity  of  the  egg  within  her,  could  not  possibly  inform 
her  that  she  was  about  to  produce  something,  which,  when  produced, 
was  to  be  preserved  and  taken  care  of.  Prior  to  experience,  there 
was  nothing  to  lead  to  this  inference,  or  to  this  suspicion.  The 
analogy  was  all  against  it : for,  in  every  other  instance,  what  issued 
from  the  body,  was  cast  out  and  rejected. 

But,  secondly,  let  us  suppose  the  egg  to  be  produced  into  day ; 
how  should  birds  know  that  their  eggs  contain  their  young  ? There 
is  nothing,  either  in  the  aspect  or  in  the  internal  composition  of  an 
egg,  which  could  lead  even  the  most  daring  imagination  to  conjec- 
ture, that  it  was  hereafter  to  turn  out  from  under  its  shell,  a living, 
perfect  bird.  The  form  of  the  egg  bears  not  the  rudiments  of  a resem- 
blance to  that  of  the  bird.  Inspecting  its  contents,  we  find  still  less 
reason,  if  possible,  to  look  for  the  result  which  actually  takes  place. 
If  we  should  go  so  far,  as,  from  the  appearance  of  order  and  distinc- 
tion in  the  disposition  of  the  liquid  substances  which  we  noticed  in 
the  egg,  to  guess  that  it  might  be  designed  for  the  abode  and  nutri- 
ment of  an  animal  (which  would  be  a very  bold  hypothesis)  we 
should  expect  a tadpole  dabbling  in  the  slime,  much  rather  than  a 
dry,  winged,  feathered  creature  ; a compound  of  parts  and  proper- 
ties impossible  to  be  used  in  a state  of  confinement  in  the  egg,  and 
bearing  no  conceivable  relation,  either  in  quality  or  material,  to  any 
thing  observed  in  it.  From  the  white  of  an  egg,  would  any  one  look 
for  the  feather  of  a goldfinch  ? or  expect  from  a simple  uniform  mu- 
cilage, the  most  complicated  of  all  machines,  the  most  diversified  of 
all  collections  of  substances?  Nor  would  the  process  of  incubation, 
for  some  time  at  least,  lead  us  to  suspect  the  event.  Who  that  saw 
red  streaks,  shooting  in  the  fine  membrane  which  divides  the  white 
from  the  yolk,  would  suppose  that  these  were  about  to  become  bones 
and  limbs  ? Who,  that  espied  two  discoloured  points  first  making 
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their  appearance  in  the  cicatrix,  would  have  had  the  courage  to  pre- 
dict, these  points  were  to  grow  into  the  heart  and  head  of  a bird  ? It 
is  difficult  to  strip  the  mind  of  its  experience.  It  is  difficult  to  re- 
suscitate surprise,  when  familiarity  has  once  laid  the  sentiment  asleep. 
But  could  we  forget  all  that  we  know,  and  which  our  sparrows  never 
knew,  about  oviparous  generation  ; could  we  divest  ourselves  of 
every  information,  but  what  we  derived  from  reasoning  upon  the  ap- 
pearances or  quality  discovered  in  the  objects  presented  to  us  : I am 
convinced  that  Harlequin  coming  out  of  an  egg  upon  the  stage,  is 
not  more  astonishing  to  a child,  than  the  hatching  of  a chicken  both 
would  be,  and  ought  to  be,  to  a philosopher. 

But  admit  the  sparrow  by  some  means  to  know,  that  within  that 
egg  was  concealed  the  principle  of  a future  bird  : from  what  chym- 
ist  was  she  to  learn,  that  warmth  was  necessary  to  bring  it  to  matu- 
rity, or  that  the  degree  of  warmth,  imparted  by  the  temperature  of 
her  own  body,  was  the  degree  required  ? 

To  suppose,  therefore,  that  the  female  bird  acts  in  this  process 
from  a sagacity  and  reason  of  her  own,  is  to  suppose  her  to  arrive  at 
conclusions  which  there  are  no  premises  to  justify.  If  our  sparrow, 
sitting  upon  her  eggs,  expect  young  sparrows  to  come  out  of  them, 
she  forms,  I will  venture  to  say,  a wild  and  extravagant  expectation, 
in  opposition  to  present  appearances,  and  to  probability.  She  must 
have  penetrated  into  the  order  of  nature,  farther  than  any  faculties 
of  ours  will  carry  us : and  it  hath  been  well  observed,  that  this  deep 
sagacity,  if  it  be  sagacity,  subsists  in  conjunction  with  great  stupidi- 
ty, even  in  relation  to  the  same  subject.  “ A chymical  operation,1’ 
says  Addison,  “ could  not  be  followed  with  greater  art  or  diligence, 
than  is  seen  in  hatching  a chicken  : yet  is  the  process  carried  on  with- 
out the  least  glimmering  of  thought  or  common  sense.  The  hen  will 
mistake  a piece  of  chalk  for  an  egg ; is  insensible  of  the  increase  or 
diminution  of  their  number;  does  not  distinguish  between  her  own 
and  those  of  another  species ; is  frightened  when  her  supposititious 
breed  of  ducklings  take  the  water.” 

But  it  will  be  said,  that  what  reason  could  not  do  for  the  bird,  ob- 
servation, or  instruction,  or  tradition,  might.  Now  if  it  be  true,  that 
a couple  of  sparrows,  brought  up  from  the  first  in  a separation  from 
all  other  birds,  would  build  their  nest,  and  brood  upon  their  eggs, 
then  there  is  an  end  of  this  solution.  What  can  be  the  traditionary 
knowledge  of  a chicken  hatched  in  an  oven  ? 

Of  young  birds  taken  in  their  nests,  a few  species  breed,  when 
kept  in  cages  ; and  they  which  do  so,  build  their  nests  nearly  in  the 
same  manner  as  in  the  wild  state,  and  sit  upon  their  eggs.  This  is 
sufficient  to  prove  an  instinct,  without  having  recourse  to  experiments 
upon  birds  hatched  by  artificial  heat,  and  deprived,  from  their  birth, 
of  all  communication  with  their  species : for  we  can  hardly  bring 
ourselves  to  believe,  that  the  parent  bird  informed  her  unfiedged  pu- 
pil of  the  history  of  her  gestation,  her  timely  preparation  of  a nest, 
her  exclusion  of  the  eggs,  her  long  incubation,  and  of  the  joyful 
eruption  at  last  of  her  expected  offspring;,  all  which  the  bird  in  the 
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• ! cage  must  have  learnt  in  her  infancy,  if  we  resolve  her  conduct  into 
t | institution. 

* Unless  we  will  rather  suppose,  that  she  remembers  her  own  escape 
. j from  the  egg ; had  attentively  observed  the  conformation  of  the  nest 
? | in  which  she  was  nurtured ; and  had  treasured  up  her  remarks  for 
f future  imitation  : which  is  not  only  extremely  improbable  (for  who, 

I that  sees  a brood  of  callow  birds  in  their  nest,  can  believe  that  they 
; are  taking  a plan  of  their  habitation  ?)  but  leaves  unaccounted  for, 
i one  principal  part  of  the  difficulty,  44  the  preparation  of  the  nest  be- 
i fore  the  laying  of  the  egg.”  This  she  could  not  gain  from  observa- 
tion in  her  infancy. 

It  is  remarkable  also,  that  the  hen  sits  upon  eggs  which  she  has 
laid  without  any  communication  with  the  male ; and  which  are 
therefore  necessarily  unfruitful.  That  secret  she  is  not  let  into. 
Yet  if  incubation  had  been  a subject  of  instruction  or  of  tradition, 
it  should  seem  that  this  distinction  would  have  formed  part  of  the 
lesson : whereas  the  instinct  of  nature  is  calculated  for  a state  of  na- 
ture : the  exception  here  alluded  to,  taking  place,  chiefly  if  not  sole- 
ly, amongst  domesticated  fowls,  in  which  nature  is  forced  out  of  her 
course. 

There  is  another  case  of  oviparous  economy,  which  is  still  less 
likely  to  be  the  effect  of  education,  than  it  is  even  in  birds,  namely, 
that  of  moths  and  butterflies , which  deposit  their  eggs  in  the  precise 
substance,  that  of  a cabbage  for  example*  from  which,  not  the  but- 
terfly herself,  but  the  caterpillar  which  is  to  issue  from  her  egg, 
draws  its  appropriate  food.  The  butterfly  cannot  taste  the  cab- 
bage. Cabbage  is  no  food  for  her : yet  in  the  cabbage,  not  by 
chance,  but  studiously  and  electively,  she  lays  her  eggs.  There 
are,  amongst  many  other  kinds,  the  willow-caterpillar  and  the  cab- 
bage-caterpillar : but  we  never  find  upon  a willow,  the  caterpillar 
which  eats  the  cabbage ; nor  the  converse.  This  choice,  as  appears 
to  me,  cannot  in  the  butterfly  proceed  from  instruction.  She  had  no 
teacher  in  her  caterpillar  state.  She  never  knew  her  parent.  I do 
not  see,  therefore,  how  knowledge  acquired  by  experience,  if  it  ever 
were  such,  could  be  transmitted  from  one  generation  to  another. 
There  is  no  opportunity  either  for  instruction  or  imitation.  The 
parent  race  is  gone,  before  the  new  brood  is  hatched.  And  if  it  be 
original  reasoning  in  the  butterfly,  it  is  profound  reasoning  indeed. 
She  must  remember  her  caterpillar  state,  its  tastes  and  habits  : of 
which  memory  she  shows  no  signs  whatever.  She  must  conclude 
from  analogy  (for  here  her  recollection  cannot  serve  her)  that  the 
little  round  body  which  drops  from  her  abdomen,  will  at  a future 
period  produce  a living  creature,  not  like  herself,  but  like  the  cater- 
pillar which  she  remembers  herself  once  to  have  been.  Under  the 
influence  of  these  reflections,  she  goes  about  to  make  provision  for 
an  order  of  things,  which  she  concludes  will,  some  time  or  other, 
take  place.  And  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  not  a few  out  of  many, 
but  that  all  butterflies  argue  thus ; all  draw  this  conclusion  ; all  act 
upon  it. 
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But  suppose  the  address,  and  the  selection,  and  the  plan,  which 
we  perceive  in  the  preparations  which  many  ^rational  animals  make 
for  their  young,  to  be  traced  to  some  probable  origin ; still  there  is 
left  to  be  accounted  for,  that  which  is  the  source  and  foundation  of 
these  phenomena,  that  which  sets  the  whole  at  work,  the  a-ro^y*,  the 
parental  affection,  which  I contend  to  be  inexplicable  upon  any  other 
hypothesis  than  that  of  instinct. 

For  we  shall  hardly,  I imagine,  in  brutes,  refer  their  conduct  to- 
wards their  offspring  to  a sense  of  duty,  or  of  decency,  a care  of  re- 
putation, a compliance  with  public  laws,  or  with  rules  of  life  built 
upon  a long  experience  of  their  utility.  And  all  attempts  to  ac- 
count for  the  parental  affection  from  association,  I think,  fail.  With 
what  is  it  associated  ? Most  immediately  with  the  throes  of  parturi- 
tion, that  is,  with  pain  and  terror  and  disease.  The  more  remote 
but  not  less  strong  association,  that  which  depends  upon  analogy,  is 
all  against  it.  Every  thing  else,  which  proceeds  from  the  body,  is 
cast  away,  and  rejected.  In  birds,  is  it  the  egg  which  the  hen  loves  ? 
or  is  it  the  expectation  which  she  cherishes  of  a future  progeny,  that 
keeps  her  upon  her  nest  ? What  cause  has  she  to  expect  delight 
from  her  progeny  P Can  any  rational  answer  be  given  to  the  ques- 
tion, why,  prior  to  experience,  the  brooding  hen  should  look  for 
pleasure  from  her  chickens  P It  does  not,  I think,  appear,  that  the 
cuckoo  ever  knows  her  young ; yet,  in  her  way,  she  is  as  careful  in 
making  provision  for  them,  as  any  other  bird.  She  does  not  leave 
her  egg  in  every  hole. 

The  salmon  suffers  no  surmountable  obstacle  to  oppose  her  pro- 
gress up  the  stream  of  fresh  rivers.  And  what  does  she  do  there  ? 
she  sheds  a spawn,  which  she  immediately  quits,  in  order  to  return 
to  the  sea : and  this  issue  of  her  body,  she  never  afterwards  recog- 
nises in  any  shape  whatever.  Where  shall  we  find  a motive  for  her 
efforts  and  her  perseverance  ? Shall  we  seek  it  in  argumentation,  or 
in  instinct  ? The  violet  crab  of  Jamaica,  performs  a fatiguing  march 
of  some  months’  continuance  from  the  mountains  to  the  sea-side. 
When  she  reaches  the  coast,  she  casts  her  spawn  into  the  open  sea  ; 
and  sets  out  upon  her  return  home. 

Moths  and  butterflies,  as  hath  already  been  observed,  seek  out  for 
their  eggs  those  precise  situations  and  substances  in  which  the  off- 
spring caterpillar  will  find  its  appropriate  food.  That  dear  cater- 
pillar the  parent  butterfly  must  never  see.  There  are  no  experi- 
ments to  prove  that  she  would  retain  any  knowledge  of  it,  if  she  did. 
How  shall  we  account  for  her  conduct  ? I do  not  mean  for  her  art 
and  judgment  in  selecting  and  securing  a maintenance  for  her  young, 
but  for  the  impulse  upon  which  she  acts.  What  should  induce  her 
to  exert  any  art,  or  judgment,  or  choice,  about  the  matter  ? The  un- 
disclosed grub,  the  animal  which  she  is  destined  not  to  know,  can 
hardly  be  the  object  of  a particular  affection,  if  we  deny  the  influence 
of  instinct.  There  is  nothing,  therefore,  left  to  her,  but  that  of  which 
her  nature  seems  incapable,  an  abstract  anxiety  for  the  general  pre- 
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servation  of  the  species ; a kind  of  patriotism  ; a solicitude  lest  the 
butterfly  race  should  cease  from  the  creation. 

Lastly,  the  principle  of  association  will  not  explain  the  discontinu- 
ance of  the  affection  when  the  young  animal  is  grown  up.  Associa- 
tion, operating  in  its  usual  way,  would  rather  produce  a contrary 
effect.  The  object  would  become  more  necessary,  by  habits  of  so- 
ciety ; whereas,  birds  and  beasts,  after  a certain  time,  banish  their 
offspring ; disown  their  acquaintance ; seem  to  have  even  no  know- 
ledge of  the  objects  which  so  lately  engrossed  the  attention  of  their 
minds,  and  occupied  the  industry  and  labour  of  their  bodies.  This 
change,  in  different  animals,  takes  place  at  different  distances  of 
time  from  the  birth  ; but  the  time  always  corresponds  with  the  abil- 
ity of  the  young  animal  to  maintain  itself ; never  anticipates  it.  In 
the  sparrow  tribe,  when  it  is  perceived  that  the  young  brood  can 
fly,  and  shift  for  themselves,  then  the  parents  forsake  them  for  ever  ; 
and,  though  they  continue  to  live  together,  pay  them  no  more  at- 
tention than  they  do  to  other  birds  of  the  same  flock.*  I believe 
the  same  thing  is  true  of  all  gregarious  quadrupeds. 

In  this  part  of  the  case,  the  variety  of  resources,  expedients,  and 
materials,  which  animals  of  the  same  species  are  said  to  have  recourse 
to,  under  different  circumstances,  and  when  differently  supplied, 
makes  nothing  against  the  doctrine  of  instincts.  The  thing  which 
we  want  to  account  for,  is  the  propensity.  The  propensity  being 
there,  it  is  probable  enough  that  it  may  put  the  animal  upon  differ- 
ent actions,  according  to  different  exigencies.  And  this  adaptation 
of  resources  may  look  like  the  effect  of  art  and  consideration,  rather 
than  of  instinct:  but  still  the  propensity  is  instinctive.  For  in- 
stance, suppose  what  is  related  of  the  woodpecker  to  be  true,  that 
in  Europe  she  deposits  her  eggs  in  cavities,  which  she  scoops  out  in 
the  trunks  of  soft  or  decayed  trees,  and  in  which  cavities  the  eggs  lie 
concealed  from  the  eye,  and  in  some  sort  safe  from  the  hand  of  man  : 
but  that,  in  the  forests  of  Guinea  and  the  Brazils,  which  man  sel- 
dom frequents,  the  same  bird  hangs  her  nest  to  the  twigs  of  tall 
trees ; thereby  placing  them  out  of  the  reach  of  monkeys  and  snakes ; 
i.  e.  that  in  each  situation  she  prepares  against  the  danger  which  she 
has  most  occasion  to  apprehend  ; suppose,  I say,  this  to  be  true,  and 
to  be  alleged,  on  the  part  of  the  bird  that  builds  these  nests,  as  evi- 
dence of  a reasoning  and  distinguishing  precaution  : still  the  ques- 
tion returns,  whence  the  propensity  to  build  at  all  ? 

Nor  does  parental  affection  accompany  generation  by  any  universal 
law  of  animal  organization,  if  such  a thing  were  intelligible.  Some 
animals  cherish  their  progeny  with  the  most  ardent  fondness,  and  the 
most  assiduous  attention  ; others  entirely  neglect  them : and  this 
distinction  always  meets  the  constitution  of  the  young  animal,  with 
respect  to  its  wants  and  capacities.  In  many,  the  parental  care  ex- 
tends to  the  young  animal ; in  others,  as  in  all  oviparous  fish,  it  is 
confined  to  the  egg,  and,  even,  as  to  that,  to  the  disposal  of  it  in  its 

* Goldsmith’s  Natural  History,  vol.  iv.  p.  244. 
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proper  element.  Also,  as  there  is  generation  without  parental  af- 
fection, so  is  there  parental  instinct,  or  what  exactly  resembles  it, 
without  generation.  In  the  bee  tribe,  the  grub  is  nurtured  neither 
by  the  father  nor  the  mother,  but  by  the  neutral  bee.  Probably  the 
case  is  the  same  with  ants. 

I am  not  ignorant  of  the  theory  which  resolves  instinct  into  sensa- 
tion : which  asserts,  that  what  appears  to  have  a view  and  relation 
to  the  future,  is  the  result  only  of  the  present  disposition  of  the  ani- 
mal’s body,  and  of  pleasure  or  pain  experienced  at  the  time.  Thus 
the  incubation  of  eggs  is  accounted  for  by  the  pleasure  which  the 
bird  is  supposed  to  receive  from  the  pressure  of  the  smooth  convex 
surface  of  the  shells  against  the  abdomen,  or  by  the  relief  which  the 
mild  temperature  of  the  egg  may  afford  to  the  heat  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  body,  which  is  observed  at  this  time  to  be  increased  be- 
yond its  usual  state.  This  present  gratification  is  the  only  motive 
with  the  hen  for  sitting  upon  her  nest ; the  hatching  of  the  chickens 
is,  with  respect  to  her,  an  accidental  consequence.  The  affection  of 
viviparous  animals  for  their  young  is,  in  like  manner,  solved  by  the 
relief,  and  perhaps  the  pleasure,  which  they  receive  from  giving  suck. 
The  young  animal’s  seeking,  in  so  many  instances,  the  teat  of  its 
dam,  is  explained  from  its  sense  of  smell,  which  is  attracted  by  the 
odour  of  milk.  The  salmon’s  urging  its  way  up  the  stream  of  fresh- 
water rivers,  is  attributed  to  some  gratification  or  refreshment, 
which,  in  this  particular  state  of  the  fish’s  body,  she  receives  from 
the  change  of  element.  Now  of  this  theory  it  may  be  said, 

First,  that  of  the  cases  which  require  solution,  there  are  few  to 
which  it  can  be  applied  with  tolerable  probability ; that  there  are 
none  to  which  it  can  be  applied  without  strong  objections,  furnished 
by  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  The  attention  of  the  cow  to  its 
calf,  and  of  the  ewe  to  its  lamb,  appear  to  be  prior  to  their  sucking. 
The  attraction  of  the  calf  or  lamb  to  the  teat  of  the  dam  is  not  ex- 
plained by  simply  referring  it  to  the  sense  of  smell.  What  made  the 
scent  of  milk  so  agreeable  to  the  lamb,  that  it  should  follow  it  up 
with  its  nose,  or  seek  with  its  mouth  the  place  from  which  it  pro- 
ceeded ? No  observation,  no  experience,  no  argument,  could  teach 
the  new-dropped  animal,  that  the  substance  from  which  the  scent 
issued,  was  the  material  of  its  food.  It  had  never  tasted  milk  before 
its  birth.  None  of  the  animals  which  are  not  designed  for  that 
nourishment,  ever  offer  to  suck,  or  to  seek  out  any  such  food. 
What  is  the  conclusion,  but  that  the  sugescent  parts  of  animals  are 
fitted  for  their  use,  and  the  knowledge  of  that  use  put  into  them  ? 

We  assert,  secondly,  that,  even  as  to  the  cases  in  which  the  hy- 
pothesis has  the  fairest  claim  to  consideration,  it  does  not  at  all  les- 
sen the  force  of  the  argument  for  intention  and  design.  The  doc- 
trine of  instinct  is  that  of  appetencies,  superadded  to  the  constitu- 
tion of  an  animal,  for  the  effectuating  of  a purpose  beneficial  to  the 
species.  The  above-stated  solution  would  derive  these  appetencies 
from  organization,  but  then  this  organization  is  not  less  specifically, 
not  less  precisely,  and,  therefore,  not  less  evidently  adapted  to  the 
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same  ends,  than  the  appetencies  themselves  would  be  upon  the  old 
hypothesis.  In  this  way  of  considering  the  subject,  sensation  sup- 
plies the  place  of  foresight : but  this  is  the  effect  of  contrivance  on 
the  part  of  the  Creator.  Let  it  be  allowed,  for  example,  that  the 
hen  is  induced  to  brood  upon  her  eggs  by  the  enjoyment  or  relief, 
which,  in  the  heated  state  of  her  abdomen,  she  experiences  from  the 
pressure  of  round  smooth  surfaces,  or  from  the  application  of  a tem- 
perate warmth.  How  comes  this  extraordinary  heat  or  itching,  or 
call  it  what  you  will,  which  you  suppose  to  be  the  cause  of  the  bird’s 
inclination,  to  be  felt,  just  at  the  time  when  the  inclination  itself  is 
wanted : when  it  tallies  so  exactly  with  the  internal  constitution  of 
the  egg,  and  with  the  help  which  that  constitution  requires  in  order 
to  bring  it  to  maturity  ? In  my  opinion,  this  solution,  if  it  be  accept- 
ed as  to  the  fact,  ought  to  increase,  rather  than  otherwise,  our  admi- 
ration of  the  contrivance.  A gardener  lighting  up  his  stoves,  just 
when  he  wants  to  force  his  fruit,  and  when  his  trees  require  the  heat, 
gives  not  a more  certain  evidence  of  design.  So  again  ; when  a male 
and  female  sparrow  come  together,  they  do  not  meet  to  confer  upon 
the  expediency  of  perpetuating  their  species.  As  an  abstract  pro- 
position, they  care  not  the  value  of  a barley-corn,  whether  the  spe- 
cies be  perpetuated,  or  not : they  follow  their  sensations ; and  all 
those  consequences  ensue,  which  the  wisest  counsels  would  have  dic- 
tated, which  the  most  solicitous  care  of  futurity,  which  the  most  anx- 
ious concern  for  the  sparrow-world,  could  have  produced.  But  how 
do  these  consequences  ensue  ? The  sensations,  and  the  constitution 
upon  which  they  depend,  are  as  manifestly  directed  to  the  purpose 
which  we  see  fulfilled  by  them  ; and  the  train  of  intermediate  effects, 
as  manifestly  laid  and  planned  with  a view  to  that  purpose  : that  is 
to  say,  design  is  as  completely  evinced  by  the  phenomena,  as  it  would 
be,  even  if  we  suppose  the  operations  to  begin,  or  to  be  carried  on, 
from  what  some  will  allow  to  be  alone  properly  called  instincts,  that 
is,  from  desires  directed  to  a future  end,  and  having  no  accomplish- 
ment or  gratification  distinct  from  the  attainment  of  that  end. 

In  a word  : I should  say  to  the  patrons  of  this  opinion,  Be  it  so ; 
be  it,  that  those  actions  of  animals  which  we  refer  to  instinct,  are 
not  gone  about  with  any  view  to  their  consequences,  but  that  they  are 
attended  in  the  animal  with  a present  gratification,  and  are  pursued 
for  the  sake  of  that  gratification  alone  ; what  does  all  this  prove,  but 
that  the  pro-spection , which  must  be  somewhere,  is  not  in  the  animal, 
but  in  the  Creator  ? 

In  treating  of  the  parental  affection  in  brutes,  our  business  lies 
rather  with  the  origin  of  the  principle,  than  with  the  effects  and  ex- 
pressions of  it.  Writers  recount  these  with  pleasure  and  admiration. 
The  conduct  of  many  kinds  of  animals  towards  their  young,  has 
escaped  no  observer,  no  historian  of  nature.  “ How  will  they  caress 
them,”  says  Derham,  “ with  their  affectionate  notes ; lull  and  quiet 
them  with  their  tender  parental  voice;  put  food  into  their  mouths; 
cherish  and  keep  them  warm  ; teach  them  to  pick,  and  eat,  and  ga- 
ther food  for  themselves ; and,  in  a word,  perform  the  part  of  so 
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many  nurses,  deputed  by  the  Sovereign  Lord  and  Preserver  of  the  P111' 
world,  to  help  such  young  and  shiftless  creatures  P’  Neither  ought  | 
it,  under  this  head,  to  be  forgotten,  how  much  the  instinct  costs  the  i 1 
animal  which  feels  it ; how  much  a bird,  for  example,  gives  up,  by  "a 
sitting  upon  her  nest ; how  repugnant  it  is  to  her  organization,  her 
habits,  and  her  pleasures.  An  animal,  formed  for  liberty,  submits 
to  confinement,  in  the  very  season  when  every  thing  invites  her  ^ 
abroad : what  is  more ; an  animal  delighting  in  motion,  made  for  P 
motion,  all  whose  motions  are  so  easy  and  so  free,  hardly  a moment, 
at  other  times,  at  rest,  is,  for  many  hours  of  many  days  together, 
fixed  to  her  nest,  as  close  as  if  her  limbs  were  tied  down  by  pins  and  ® 
wires.  For  my  part,  I never  see  a bird  in  that  situation,  but  I re- 
cognise an  invisible  hand,  detaining  the  contented  prisoner  from  her 
fields  and  groves,  for  the  purpose,  as  the  event  proves,  the  most 
worthy  of  the  sacrifice,  the  most  important,  the  most  beneficial. 

But  the  loss  of  liberty  is  not  the  whole  of  what  the  procreant  bird 
suffers.  Harvey  tells  us,  that  he  has  often  found  the  female  wasted 
to  skin  and  bone  by  sitting  upon  her  eggs. 

One  observation  more,  and  I will  dismiss  the  subject.  The  pair- 
ing of  birds,  and  the  non-pairing  of  beasts,  forms  a distinction  be- 
tween the  two  classes,  which  shows,  that  the  conjugal  instinct  is 
modified  with  a reference  to  utility  founded  on  the  condition  of  the 
offspring.  In  quadrupeds,  the  young  animal  draws  its  nutriment 
from  the  body  of  the  dam.  The  male  parent  neither  does  nor  can 
contribute  any  part  to  its  sustentation.  In  the  winged  race,  the 
young  bird  is  supplied  by  an  importation  of  food,  to  procure  and 
bring  home  which,  in  a sufficient  quantity  for  the  demand  of  a nu- 
merous brood,  requires  the  industry  of  both  parents.  In  this  dif- 
ference, we  see  a reason  for  the  vagrant  instinct  of  the  quadruped, 
and  for  the  faithful  love  of  the  feathered  mate. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

OF  INSECTS. 

We  are  not  writing  a system  of  natural  history ; therefore  we  have 
not  attended  to  the  classes  into  which  the  subjects  of  that  science  are 
distributed.  What  we  had  to  observe  concerning  different  species 
of  animals,  fell  easily,  for  the  most  part,  within  the  divisions  which 
the  course  of  our  argument  led  us  to  adopt.  There  remain, ^how- 
ever, some  remarks  upon  the  insect  tribe,  which  could  not  properly 
be  introduced  under  any  of  these  heads ; and  which  therefore  we 
have  collected  into  a chapter  by  themselves. 

The  structure,  and  the  use  of  the  parts,  of  insects,  are  less  under- 
stood than  that  of  quadrupeds  and  birds,  not  only  by  reason  of  their 
minuteness,  or  the  minuteness  of  their  parts  (for  that  minuteness  we 
can,  in  some  measure,  follow  with  glasses)  but  also  by  reason  of  the 
remoteness  of  their  manners  and  modes  of  life  from  those  of  larger 
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animals.  For  instance : Insects  under  all  their  varieties  of  form,  are 
endowed  with  antenna , which  is  the  name  given  to  those  long  feelers 
that  rise  from  each  side  of  the  head : but  to  what  common  use  or 
want  of  the  insect  kind,  a provision  so  universal  is  subservient,  has 
not  yet  been  ascertained  : and  it  has  not  been  ascertained,  because  it 
admits  not  of  a clear,  or  very  probable,  comparison,  with  any  organs 
which  we  possess  ourselves,  or  with  the  organs  of  animals  which  re- 
semble ourselves  in  their  functions  and  faculties,  or  with  which  we 
are  better  acquainted  than  we  are  with  insects.  We  want  a ground 
of  analogy.  This  difficulty  stands  in  our  way  as  to  some  particulars 
in  the  insect  constitution,  which  we  might  wish  to  be  acquainted 
with.  Nevertheless,  there  are  many  contrivances  in  the  bodies  of 
insects,  neither  dubious  in  their  use,  nor  obscure  in  their  structure, 
and  most  properly  mechanical.  These  form  parts  of  our  argument. 

I.  The  elytra , or  scaly  wings  of  the  genus  of  scarabaeus  or  beetle, 
furnish  an  example  of  this  kind.  The  true  wing  of  the  animal  is  a 
light,  transparent  membrane,  finer  than  the  finest  gauze,  and  not 
unlike  it.  It  is  also,  when  expanded,  in  proportion  to  the  size  of 
the  animal,  very  large.  In  order  to  protect  this  delicate  structure, 
and,  perhaps,  also,  to  preserve  it  in  a due  state  of  suppleness  and 
humidity,  a strong,  hard  case  is  given  to  it,  in  the  shape  of  the  horny 
wing  which  we  call  the  elytron.  When  the  animal  is  at  rest,  the 
gauze  wings  lie  folded  up  under  this  impenetrable  shield.  When 
the  beetle  prepares  for  flying,  he  raises  the  integument,  and  spreads 
out  his  thin  membrane  to  the  air.  And  it  cannot  be  observed  with- 
out admiration,  what  a tissue  of  cordage,  i.  e.  of  muscular  tendons, 
must  run  in  various  and  complicated,  but  determinate  directions, 
along  this  fine  surface,  in  order  to  enable  the  animal,  either  to  ga- 
ther it  up  into  a certain  precise  form,  whenever  it  desires  to  place  its 
wings  under  the  shelter  which  nature  hath  given  to  them  ; or  to  ex- 
pand again  their  folds  when  wanted  for  action. 

In  some  insects,  the  elytra  cover  the  whole  body  ; in  others,  half ; 
in  others,  only  a small  part  of  it ; but  in  all,  they  completely  hide 
and  cover  the  true  wings.  Also, 

Many  or  most  of  the  beetle  species  lodge  in  holes  in  the  earth,  en- 
vironed by  hard,  rough  substances,  and  have  frequently  to  squeeze 
their  way  through  narrow  passages ; in  which  situation,  wings  so  ten- 
der, and  so  large,  could  scarcely  have  escaped  injury,  without  both 
a firm  covering  to  defend  them,  and  the  capacity  of  collecting  them- 
selves up  under  its  protection. 

II.  Another  contrivance,  equally  mechanical,  and  equally  clear, 
is  the  awl,  or  borer,  fixed  at  the  tails  of  various  species  of  flies ; and 
with  which  they  pierce,  in  some  cases,  plants ; in  others,  wood ; in 
others,  the  skin  and  flesh  of  animals  ; in  others,  the  coat  of  the  chry- 
salis of  insects  of  a different  species  from  their  own  ; and  in  others, 
even  lime,  mortar,  and  stone.  I need  not  add,  that  having  pierced 
the  substance,  they  deposit  their  eggs  in  the  hole.  The  descriptions 
which  naturalists  give  of  this  organ,  are  such  as  the  following : It  is 
a sharp-pointed  instrument,  which,  in  its  inactive  state,  lies  conceal- 
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ed  in  the  extremity  of  the  abdomen,  and  which  the  animal  draws  out 
at  pleasure,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a puncture  in  the  leaves,  stem, 
or  bark,  of  the  particular  plant,  which  is  suited  to  the  nourishment 
of  its  young.  In  a sheath,  which  divides  and  opens  whenever  the  f 
organ  is  used,  there  is  enclosed  a compact,  solid,  dentated  stem,  along 
which  runs  a gutter  or  groove , by  which  groove,  after  the  penetra- 
tion is  effected,  the  egg,  assisted,  in  some  cases,  by  a peristaltic  mo- 
tion, passes  to  its  destined  lodgment.  In  the  oestrum  or  gad-fly, 
the  wimble  draws  out  like  the  pieces  of  a spy-glass : the  last  piece  is 
armed  with  three  hooks,  and  is  able  to  bore  through  the  hide  of  an 
ox.  Can  any  thing  more  be  necessary  to  display  the  mechanism 
than  to  relate  the  fact  ? 

III.  The  stings  of  insects,  though  for  a different  purpose,  are, 
in  their  structure,  not  unlike  the  piercer.  The  sharpness  to  which 
the  point  in  all  of  them  is  wrought ; the  temper  and  firmness  of  the 
substance  of  which  it  is  composed;  the  strength  of  the  muscles  by 
which  it  is  darted  out,  compared  with  the  smallness  and  weakness  of 
the  insect,  and  with  the  soft  and  friable  texture  of  the  rest  of  the 
body ; are  properties  of  the  sting  to  be  noticed,  and  not  a little  to  be 
admired.  The  sting  of  a bee  will  pierce  through  a goat-skin  glove. 

It  penetrates  the  human  flesh  more  readily  than  the  finest  point  of  a 
needle.  The  action  of  the  sting  affords  an  example  of  the  union  oJ 
chymistry  and  mechanism,  such  as,  if  it  be  not  a proof  of  contrivance, 
nothing  is.  First,  as  to  the  chymistry ; how  highly  concentrated 
must  be  the  venom , which,  in  so  small  a quantity,  can  produce  such 
powerful  effects  ! And  in  the  bee  we  may  observe,  that  this  venom  is 
made  from  honey , the  only  food  of  the  insect,  but  the  last  material 
from  which  I should  have  expected  that  an  exalted  poison  could,  by 
any  process  or  digestion  whatsoever,  have  been  prepared.  In  the 
next  place,  with  respect  to  the  mechanism,  the  sting  is  not  a simple, 
but  a compound  instrument.  The  visible  sting,  though  drawn  to  a 
point  exquisitely  sharp,  is  in  strictness  only  a sheath  ; for,  near  to  the 
extremity,  may  be  perceived  by  the  microscope  two. minute  orifices, 
from  which  orifices,  in  the  act  of  stinging,  and,  as  it  should  seem, 
after  the  point  of  the  main  sting  has  buried  itself  in  the  flesh,  are 
launched  out  two  subtile  rays,  which  may  be  called  the  true  or 
proper  stings,  as  being  those  through  which  the  poison  is  infusec 
into  the  puncture  already  made  by  the  exterior  sting.  I have  said, 
that  chymistry  and  mechanism  are  here  united : by  which  observa- 
tion I meant,  that  all  this  machinery  would  have  been  useless,  telum 
imbelle , if  a supply  of  poison,  intense  in  quality,  in  proportion  to  the 
smallness  of  the  drop,  had  not  been  furnished  to  it  by  the  chymica1 
elaboration  which  was  carried  on  in  the  insect’s  body ; and  that,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  poison,  the  result  of  this  process,  could  not  have 
attained  its  effect,  or  reached  its  enemy,  if,  when  it  was  collected  at 
the  extremity  of  the  abdomen,  it  had  not  found  there  a machinery 
fitted  to  conduct  it  to  the  external  situations  in  which  it  was  to  ope 
rate,  viz.  an  awl  to  bore  a hole,  and  a syringe  to  inject  the  fluid 
Yet  these  attributes,  though  combined  in  their  action,  are  indepen- 
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if  j dent  in  their  origin.  The  venom  does  not  breed  the  sting ; nor  does 
i | the  sting  concoct  the  venom. 

IV.  The  proboscis , with  which  many  insects  are  endowed,  comes 
e|  next  in  order  to  be  considered.  It  is  a tube  attached  to  the  head  of 
y the  animal.  In  the  bee,  it  is  composed  of  two  pieces,  connected  by 
;'j  a joint:  for,  if  it  were  constantly  extended,  it  would  be  too  much 

exposed  to  accidental  injuries;  therefore,  in  its  indolent  state,  it  is 
doubled  up  by  means  of  the  joint,  and  in  that  position  lies  secure 
i under  a scaly  penthouse.  In  many  species  of  the  butterfly,  the  pro- 
boscis, when  not  in  use,  is  coiled  up  like  a watch-spring.  In  the 
same  bee,  the  proboscis  serves  the  office  of  the  mouth,  the  insect 
having  no  other ; and  how  much  better  adapted  it  is,  than  a mouth 
would  be,  for  the  collecting  of  the  proper  nourishment  of  the  animal, 
is  sufficiently  evident.  The  food  of  the  bee  is  the  nectar  of  flowers ; 
a drop  of  sirup,  lodged  deep  in  the  bottom  of  the  corollae,  in  the 
recesses  of  the  petals,  or  down  the  neck  of  a monopetalous  glove. 
Into  these  cells  the  bee  thrusts  its  long  narrow  pump,  through  the 
cavity  of  which  it  sucks  up  this  precious  fluid,  inaccessible  to  every 
other  approach.  It  is  observable  also,  that  the  plant  is  not  the  worse 
for  what  the  bee  does  to  it.  The  harmless  plunderer  rifles  the 
sweets,  but  leaves  the  flower  uninjured.  The  ringlets  of  which  the 
proboscis  of  the  bee  is  composed,  the  muscles  by  which  it  is  extend- 
ed and  contracted,  form  so  many  microscopical  wonders.  The  agil- 
ity also,  with  which  it  is  mov?d,  can  hardly  fail  to  excite  admiration. 
But  it  is  enough  for  our  purpose  to  observe,  in  general,  the  suitable- 
ness of  the  structure  to  the  use,  of  the  means  to  the  end,  and  espe- 
cially the  wisdom  by  which  nature  has  departed  from  its  most  gen- 
eral analogy  (for,  animals  being  furnished  with  mouths  are  such) 
when  the  purpose  could  be  better  answered  by  the  deviation. 

In  some  insects,  the  proboscis,  or  tongue,  or  trunk,  is  shut  up  in 
a sharp-pointed  sheath : which  sheath,  being  of  a much  firmer  tex- 
ture than  the  proboscis  itself,  as  well  as  sharpened  at  the  point, 
pierces  the  substance  which  contains  the  food,  and  then  opens  within 
the  wound , to  allow  the  enclosed  tube,  through  which  the  juice  is 
extracted,  to  perform  its  office.  Can  any  mechanism  be  plainer  than 
this  is  ; or  surpass  this  ? 

V.  The  metamorphosis  of  insects  from  grubs  into  moths  and  flies, 
is  an  astonishing  process.  A hairy  caterpillar  is  transformed  into  a 
butterfly.  Observe  the  change.  We  have  four  beautiful  wings, 
where  there  were  none  before ; a tubular  proboscis,  in  the  place  of 
a mouth  with  jaws  and  teeth  ; six  long  legs,  instead  of  fourteen  feet. 
In  another  case,  we  see  a white,  smooth,  soft  worm,  turned  into  a 
black,  hard,  crustaceous  beetle,  with  gauze  wings.  These,  as  I 
said,  are  astonishing  processes,  and  must  require,  as  it  should  seem, 
a proportionably  artificial  apparatus.  The  hypothesis,  which  ap- 
pears to  me  most  probable  is,  that,  in  the  grub,  there  exist  at  the 
same  time  three  animals,  one  within  another,  all  nourished  by  the 

I same  digestion,  and  by  a communicating  circulation  ; but  in  different 
stages  of  maturity.  The  latest  discoveries  made  by  naturalists,  seem 
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to  favour  this  supposition.  The  insect  already  equipped  with  wings,  |l 
is  descried  under  the  membranes  both  of  the  worm  and  nymph.  In 
some  species,  the  proboscis,  the  antennae,  the  limbs,  and  wings  of  i 
the  fly,  have  been  observed  to  be  folded  up  within  the  body  of  the  I 
caterpillar ; and  with  such  nicety  as  to  occupy  a small  space  only  | 
under  the  two  first  wings.  This  being  so,  the  outermost  animal,  t 
which,  besides  its  own  proper  character,  serves  as  an  integumen  to 
the  other  two,  being  the  farthest  advanced,  dies,  as  we  suppose,  and  t 
drops  off  first.  The  second,  the  pupa  or  chrysalis,  then  offers  itself  r 
to  observation.  This  also,  in  its  turn  dies ; its  dead  and  brittle  husk  i 
falls  to  pieces,  and  makes  way  for  the  appearance  of  the  fly  or  moth,  t 
Now,  if  this  be  the  case,  or  indeed  whatever  explication  be  adopted,  i 
we  have  a prospective  contrivance  of  the  most  curious  kind : we 
have  organizations  three  deep  ; yet  a vascular  system,  which  sup-  j 
plies  nutrition,  growth,  and  life,  to  all  of  them  together. 

VI.  Almost  all  insects  are  oviparous.  Nature  keeps  her  butter-  d, 
flies,  moths,  and  caterpillars,  locked  up  during  the  winter  in  their 
egg-state ; and  we  have  to  admire  the  various  devices  to  which,  if  a 
we  may  so  speak,  the  same  nature  hath  resorted,  for  the  security  of  i 
the  egg.  Many  insects  enclose  their  eggs  in  a silken  web  ; others  c 
cover  them  with  a coat  of  hair,  torn  from  their  own  bodies ; some 
glue  them  together  : and  others,  like  the  moth  of  the  silkworm,  glue  j 
them  to  the  leaves  upon  which  they  are  deposited,  that  they  may  not  j 
be  shaken  off  by  the  wind,  or  washed  away  by  rain  : some  again  tjj 
make  incisions  into  leaves,  and  hide  an  egg  in  each  incision  ; whilst  j 
some  envelope  their  eggs  with  a soft  substance,  which  forms  the  first  i 
aliment  of  the  young  animal : and  some  again  make  a hole  in  the 
earth,  and  having  stored  it  with  a quantity  of  proper  food,  deposit  | 
their  eggs  in  it.  In  all  which  we  are  to  observe,  that  the  expedient  (! 
depends,  not  so  much  upon  the  address  of  the  animal,  as  upon  the  I 
physical  resources  of  his  constitution. 

The  art  also  with  which  the  young  insect  is  coiled  up  in  the  egg,  I 
presents,  where  it  can  be  examined,  a subject  of  great  curiosity.  I 
The  insect,  furnished  with  all  the  members  which  it  ought  to  have,  I 
is  rolled  up  into  a form  which  seems  to  contract  it  into  the  least  pos-  I 
sible  space  ; by  which  contraction,  notwithstanding  the  smallness  of  l 
the  egg,  it  has  room  enough  in  its  apartment,  and  to  spare.  This  I 
folding  of  the  limbs  appears  to  me  to  indicate  a special  direction ; I 
for,  if  it  were  merely  the  effect  of  compression,  the  collocation  of  the  1 
parts  would  be  more  various  than  it  is.  In  the  same  species,  I be-  ; 
lieve,  it  is  always  the  same. 

These  observations  belong  to  the  whole  insect  tribe,  or  to  a great  I 
part  of  them.  Other  observations  are  limited  to  fewer  species;  but  ji 
not,  perhaps,  less  important  or  satisfactory. 

I.  The  organization  in  the  abdomen  of  the  silkworm , or  spider , | 
whereby  these  insects  form  their  thread , is  as  incontestably  mechani-  1 
cal  as  a wire-drawer’s  mill.  In  the  body  of  the  silkworm  are  two  | 
bags,  remarkable  for  their  form,  position,  and  use.  They  wind  | 
round  the  intestine ; when  drawn  out,  they  are  ten  inches  in  length,  ( 
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though  the  animal  itself  be  only  two.  Within  these  bags,  is  col- 
lected a glue ; and  communicating  with  the  bags,  are  two  paps  or 
outlets,  perforated  like  a grater,  by  a number  of  small  holes.  The 
glue  or  gum,  being  passed  through  these  minute  apertures,  forms 
hairs  of  almost  imperceptible  fineness  ; and  these  hairs,  when  joined, 
compose  the  silk  which  we  wind  off  from  the  cone,  in  which  the  silk- 
worm has  wrapped  itself  up : in  the  spider,  the  web  is  formed  from 
this  thread.  In  both  cases,  the  extremity  of  the  thread,  by  means 
of  its  adhesive  quality,  is  first  attached  by  the  animal  to  some  exter- 
nal hold  ; and  the  end  being  now  fastened  to  a point,  the  insect,  by 
turning  round  its  body,  or  by  receding  from  that  point,  draws  out  the 
thread  through  the  holes  above  described,  by  an  operation,  as  hath 
been  observed,  exactly  similar  to  the  drawing  of  wire.  The  thread, 
like  the  wire,  is  formed  by  the  hole  through  which  it  passes.  In  one 
respect  there  is  a difference.  The  wire  is  the  metal  unaltered,  ex- 
cept in  figure.  In  the  animal  process,  the  nature  of  the  substance 
is  somewhat  changed,  as  well  as  the  form ; for,  as  it  exists  within 
the  insect,  it  is  a soft,  clammy  gum,  or  glue.  The  thread  acquires, 
it  is  probable,  its  firmness  and  tenacity  from  the  action  of  the  air 
upon  its  surface,  in  the  moment  of  exposure  ; and  a thread  so  fine  is 
almost  all  surface.  This  property,  however,  of  the  paste,  is  part  of 
the  contrivance. 

The  mechanism  itself  consists  of  the  bags,  or  reservoirs,  into 
which  the  glue  is  collected,  and  of  the  external  holes  communicating 
with  these  bags ; and  the  action  of  the  machine  is  seen,  in  the  form- 
ing of  a thread,  as  wire  is  formed,  by  forcing  the  material  already 
prepared  through  holes  of  proper  dimensions.  The  secretion  is  an 
act  too  subtile  for  our  discernment,  except  as  we  perceive  it  by  the 
produce.  But  one  thing  answers  to  another ; the  secretory  glands  to 
the  quality  and  consistence  required  in  the  secreted  substance ; the 
bag  to  its  reception  : the  outlets  and  orifices  are  constructed,  not 
merely  for  relieving  the  reservoirs  of  their  burden,  but  for  manufac- 
turing the  contents  into  a form  and  texture,  of  great  external  use, 
or  rather  indeed  of  future  necessity,  to  the  life  and  functions  of  the 
insect. 

II.  Bees,  under  one  character  or  other,  have  furnished  every 
naturalist  with  a set  of  observations.  I shall,  in  this  place,  confine 
myself  to  one ; and  that  is  the  relation  which  obtains  between  the 
wax  and  the  honey.  No  person,  who  has  inspected  a bee-hive,  can 
forbear  remarking  how  commodiously  the  honey  is  bestowed  in  the 
comb  ; and,  amongst  other  advantages,  how  effectually  the  fermenta- 
tion of  the'  honey  is  prevented  by  distributing  it  into  small  cells. 
The  fact  is,  that  when  the  honey  is  separated  from  the  comb,  and 
put  into  jars,  it  runs  into  fermentation,  with  a much  less  degree  of 
heat  than  what  takes  place  in  a hive.  This  may  be  reckoned  a ni- 
cety : but,  independently  of  any  nicety  in  the  matter,  I would  ask, 
what  could  the  bee  do  with  the  honey,  if  it  had  not  the  wax  ? how, 
at  least,  could  it  store  it  up  for  winter  ? The  wax,  therefore,  answers 
a purpose  with  respect  to  the  honey ; and  the  honey  constitutes  that 
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purpose  with  respect  to  the  wax.  This  is  the  relation  between  them; 
But  the  two  substances,  though,  together,  of  the  greatest  use,  and, 
without  each  other,  of  little,  come  from  a different  origin.  The  bee 
finds  the  honey,  but  makes  the  wax.  The  honey  is  lodged  in  the 
nectaria  of  flowers,  and  probably  undergoes  little  alteration  ; is  mere- 
ly collected  : whereas  the  wax  is  a ductile,  tenacious  paste,  made  out 
of  a dry  powder,  not  simply  by  kneading  it  with  a liquid,  but  by  a 
digestive  process  in  the  body  of  the  bee.  What  account  can  be  ren- 
dered of  facts  so  circumstanced,  but  that  the  animal,  being  intended 
to  feed  upon  honey,  was,  by  a peculiar  external  configuration,  ena- 
bled to  procure  it  ? That,  moreover,  wanting  the  honey  when  it 
could  not  be  procured  at  all,  it  was  farther  endued  with  the  no  less 
necessary  faculty,  of  constructing  repositories  for  its  preservation? 
Which  faculty,  it  is  evident,  must  depend,  primarily,  upon  the  ca- 
pacity of  providing  suitable  materials.  Two  distinct  functions  go  to 
make  up  the  ability.  First,  the  power  in  the  bee,  with  respect  to 
wax,  df  loading  the  farina  of  flowers  upon  its  thighs.  Microscopic 
observers  speak  of  the  spoon-shaped  appendages  with  which  the 
thighs  of  bees  are  beset  for  this  very  purpose  ; but,  inasmuch  as  the 
art  and  will  of  the  bee  may  be  supposed  to  be  concerned  in  this  op- 
eration, there  is,  secondly,  that  which  doth  not  rest  in  art  or  will — 
a digestive  faculty  which  converts  the  loose  powder  into  a stiff  sub- 
stance. This  is  a just  account  of  the  honey  and  the  honey-comb; 
and  this  account,  through  every  part,  carries  a creative  intelligence 
along  with  it. 

The  st'mg  also  of  the  bee  has  this  relation  to  the  honey,  that  it  is 
necessary  for  the  protection  of  a treasure  which  invites  so  many  rob- 
bers. 

III.  Our  business  is  with  mechanism.  In  the  panorpa  tribe  of 
insects,  there  is  a forceps  in  the  tail  of  the  male  insect,  with  which  he 
catches  and  holds  the  female.  Are  a pair  of  pincers  more  mechanical 
than  this  provision  in  its  structure,  or  is  any  structure  more  clear 
and  certain  in  its  design  ? 

IV.  St.  Pierre  tells  us,*  that  in  a fly  with  six  feet  (I  do  not  re- 
member that  he  describes  the  species)  the  pair  next  the  head  and  the 
pair  next  the  tail,  have  brushes  at  their  extremities,  with  which  the 
fly  dresses,  as  there  may  be  occasion,  the  anterior  or  the  posterior 
part  of  its  body;  but  that  the  middle  pair  have  no  such  brushes, 
the  situation  of  these  legs  not  admitting  of  the  brushes,  if  they  were 
there,  being  converted  to  the  same  use.  This  is  a very  exact  mechan- 
ical distinction. 

V.  If  the  reader,  looking  to  our  distributions  of  science,  wish  to 
contemplate  the  chymistry,  as  well  as  the  mechanism,  of  nature,  the 
insect  creation  will  afford  him  an  example.  I refer  to  the  light  in 
the  tail  of  a glow-worm.  Two  points  seem  to  be  agreed  upon  by 
naturalists  concerning  it : first,  that  it  is  phosphoric  ; secondly,  that 
its  use  is  to  attract  the  male  insect.  The  only  thing  to  be  inquired 


* Vol.  i.  p.  312. 
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j'  1 after,  is  the  singularity,  if  any  such  there  be,  in  the  natural  history 
I of  this  animal,  which  should  render  a provision  of  this  kind  more 
e I necessary  for  it,  than  for  other  insects.  That  singularity  seems  to 
le  1 be  the  difference  which  subsists  between  the  male  and  the  female ; 

' | which  difference  is  greater  than  what  we  find  in  any  other  species  of 
'M  • animal  whatever.  The  glow-worm  is  a female  caterpillar , the  male 
a I of  which  is  &fly<,  lively,  comparatively  small,  dissimilar  to  the  female 
in  appearance,  probably  also  as  distinguished  from  her  in  habits, 
^ I pursuits,  and  manners,  as  he  is  unlike  in  form  and  external  consti- 
tution. Here  then  is  the  adversity  of  the  case.  The  caterpillar 
L cannot  meet  her  companion  in  the  air.  The  winged  rover  disdains 
5 the  ground.  They  might  never  therefore  be  brought  together,  did 
not  this  radiant  torch  direct  the  volatile  mate  to  his  sedentary  fe- 
male. 

In  this  example,  we  also  see  the  resources  of  art  anticipated. 
One  grand  operation  of  chymistry  is  the  making  of  phosphorus : 
and  it  was  thought  an  ingenious  device,  to  make  phosphoric  matches 
supply  the  place  of  lighted  tapers.  Now  this  very  thing  is  done  in 
the  body  of  the  glow-worm.  The  phosphorus  is  not  only  made, 
but  kindled ; and  caused  to  emit  a steady  and  genial  beam,  for  the 
purpose  which  is  here  stated,  and  which  I believe  to  be  the  true  one. 

VI.  Nor  is  the  last  the  only  instance  that  entomology  affords,  in 
which  our  discoveries,  or  rather  our  projects,  turn  out  to  be  imita- 
tions of  nature.  Some  years  ago,  a plan  was  suggested,  of  produ- 
cing propulsion  by  reaction  in  this  way : By  the  force  of  a steam- 
engine,  a stream  of  water  was  to  be  shot  out  of  the  stern  of  a boat ; 
the  impulse  of  which  stream  upon  the  water  in  the  river,  was  to  push 
the  boat  itself  forward ; it  is,  in  truth,  the  principle  by  which  sky- 
rockets ascend  in  the  air.  Of  the  use  or  practicability  of  the  plan,  I 
am  not  speaking;  nor  is  it  my  concern  to  praise  its  ingenuity : but 
it  is  certainly  a contrivance.  Now,  if  naturalists  are  to  be  believed, 
it  is  exactly  the  device  which  nature  has  made  use  of,  for  the  motion 
of  some  species  of  aquatic  insects.  The  larva  of  the  dragon-fly , ac- 
cording to  Adams,  swims  by  ejecting  water  from  its  tail ; is  driven 
forward  by  the  reaction  of  water  in  the  pool  upon  the  current  issuing 
in  a direction  backward  from  its  body. 

VII.  Again : Europe  has  lately  been  surprised  by  the  elevation 
of  bodies  in  the  air  by  means  of  a balloon.  The  discovery  consisted 
in  finding  out  a managable  substance,  which  was,  bulk  for  bulk, 
lighter  than  air : and  the  application  of  the  discovery  was,  to  make 
a body  composed  of  this  substance  bear  up  along  with  its  own  weight, 
some  heavier  body  which  was  attached  to  it.  This  expedient,  so 
new  to  us,  proves  to  be  no  other  than  what  the  Author  of  nature 
has  employed  in  the  gossamer  spider.  We  frequently  see  this  spi- 
der’s thread  floating  in  the  air,  and  extended  from  hedge  to  hedge, 
across  a road  or  brook  of  four  or  five  yards’  width.  The  animal 
which  forms  the  thread,  has  no  wings  wherewith  to  fly  from  one  ex- 
tremity to  the  other  of  this  line ; nor  muscles  to  enable  it  to  spring  or 
dart  to  so  great  a distance : yet  its  Creator  hath  laid  for  it  a path  in 
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the  atmosphere;  and  after  this  manner.  Though  the  animal  itself  s 
be  heavier  than  air,  the  thread  which  it  spins  from  its  bowels  is  spe-  K1' 
cifically  lighter.  This  is  its  balloon.  The  spider,  left  to  itself, 
would  drop  to  the  ground  ; but  being  tied  to  its  thread,  both  are!  M 
supported.  We  have  here  a very  peculiar  provision  : and  to  a con- 
templative  eye  it  is  a gratifying  spectacle,  to  see  this  insect  wafted  11 
on  her  thread,  sustained  by  a levity  not  her  own,  and  traversing  re- 
gions, which,  if  we  examined  only  the  body  of  the  animal,  might  ! 1 
seem  to  have  been  forbidden  to  its  nature.  at 

. 


“I 


I must  now  crave  the  readers  permission  to  introduce  into  this 
place,  for  want  of  a better,  an  observation  or  two  upon  the  tribe  of 
animals,  whether  belonging  to  land  or  water,  which  are  covered  by 
shells. 

I.  The  shells  of  snails  are  a wonderful,  a mechanical,  and,  if  one 
might  so  speak  concerning  the  works  of  nature,  an  original  contri- 
vance. Other  animals  have  their  proper  retreats,  their  hybernacula 
also,  or  winter-quarters,  but  the  snail  carries  these  about  with  him. 
He  travels  with  his  tent ; and  this  tent,  though,  as  was  necessary, 
both  light  and  thin,  is  completely  impervious  either  to  moisture  or  air. 
The  young  snail  comes  out  of  its  egg  with  the  shell  upon  its  back ; 
and  the  gradual  enlargement  which  the  shell  receives,  is  derived  from 
the  slime  excreted  by  the  animal’s  skin.  Now  the  aptness  of  this 
excretion  to  the  purpose,  its  property  of  hardening  into  a shell,  and 
the  action,  whatever  it  be,  of  the  animal,  whereby  it  avails  itself  of 
its  gift,  and  of  the  constitution  of  its  glands  (to  say  nothing  of  the 
work  being  commenced  before  the  animal  is  born)  are  things  which 
can,  with  no  probability,  be  referred  to  any  other  cause  than  to  ex- 
press design  ; and  that  not  on  the  part  of  the  animal  alone,  in  which 
design,  though  it  might  build  the  house,  it  could  not  have  supplied 
the  material.  The  will  of  the  animal  could  not  determine  the  qual- 
ity of  the  excretion.  Add  to  which,  that  the  shell  of  the  snail,  with 
its  pillar  and  convolution,  is  a very  artificial  fabric ; whilst  a snail, 
as  it  should  seem,  is  the  most  numb  and  unprovided  of  all  artificers. 
In  the  midst  of  variety,  there  is  likewise  a regularity  which  could 
hardly  be  expected.  In  the  same  species  of  snail,  the  number  of 
turns  is  usually,  if  not  always,  the  same.  The  sealing  up  of  the 
mouth  of  the  shell  by  the  snail,  is  also  well  calculated  for  its  warmth 
and  security ; but  the  cerate  is  not  of  the  same  substance  with  the 
shell. 

II.  Much  of  what  has  been  observed  of  snails,  belongs  to  shell- 
fish, and  their  shells , particularly  to  those  of  the  univalve  kind  ; 
with  the  addition  of  two  remarks : one  of  which  is  upon  the  great 
strength  and  hardness  of  most  of  these  shells.  I do  not  know  whe- 
ther, the  weight  being  given,  art  can  produce  so  strong  a case  as  are 
some  of  these  shells.  Which  defensive  strength  suits  well  with  the 
life  of  an  animal,  that  has  often  to  sustain  the  dangers  of  a stormy 
element,  and  a rocky  bottom,  as  well  as  the  attacks  of  voracious  fish. 
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The  other  remark  is  upon  the  property,  in  the  animal  excretion,  not 
only  of  congealing,  but  of  congealing,  or,  as  a builder  would  call  it, 
setting , in  water,  and  into  a cretaceous  substance,  firm  and  hard. 
This  property  is  much  more  extraordinary,  and,  chymically  speak- 
ing, more  specific,  than  that  of  hardening  in  the  air  ; which  may  be 
reckoned  a kind  of  exsiccation,  like  the  drying  of  clay  into  bricks. 

III.  In  the  bivalve  order  of  shell-fish,  cockles,  muscles,  oysters, 
& c.  what  contrivance  can  be  so  simple  or  so  clear,  as  the  insertion, 
at  the  back,  of  a tough  tendinous  substance,  that  becomes  at  once 
the  ligament  which  binds  the  two  shells  together,  and  the  hinge 
upon  which  they  open  and  shut  ? 

IV.  The  shell  of  a lobster’s  tail,  in  its  articulations  and  overlap- 
pings, represents  the  jointed  part  of  a coat  of  mail ; or  rather,  which 
I believe  to  be  the  truth,  a coat  of  mail  is  an  imitation  of  a lobster’s 
shell.  The  same  end  is  to  be  answered  by  both  ; the  same  proper- 
ties, therefore,  are  required  in  both,  namely,  hardness  and  flexibili- 
ty, a covering  which  may  guard  the  part  without  obstructing  its  mo- 
tion. For  this  double  purpose,  the  art  of  man,  expressly  exercised 
upon  the  subject,  has  not  been  able  to  devise  any  thing  better  than 
what  nature  presents  to  his  observation.  Is  not  this  therefore  me- 
chanism, which  the  mechanic,  having  a similar  purpose  in  view, 
adopts  ? Is  the  structure  of  a coat  of  mail  to  be  referred  to  art  ? Is 
the  same  structure  of  the  lobster,  conducing  to  the  same  use,  to  be 
referred  to  any  thing  less  than  art  ? 

Some,  who  may  acknowledge  the  imitation,  and  assent  to  the  in- 
ference which  we  draw  from  it,  in  the  instance  before  us,  may  be 
disposed,  possibly,  to  ask,  why  such  imitations  are  not  more  fre- 
quent than  they  are,  if  it  be  true,  as  we  allege,  that  the  same  princi- 
ple of  intelligence,  design,  and  mechanical  contrivance,  was  exerted 
in  the  formation  of  natural  bodies,  as  we  employ  in  the  making  of 
the  various  instruments  by  which  our  purposes  are  served  ? The  an- 
swers to  this  question  are,  first,  that  it  seldom  happens,  that  precise- 
ly the  same  purpose,  and  no  other,  is  pursued  in  any  work  which  we 
compare,  of  nature  and  of  art ; secondly,  that  it  still  more  seldom  hap- 
pens, that  we  can  imitate  nature,  if  we  would.  Our  materials  and 
our  workmanship  are  equally  deficient.  Springs  and  wires,  and 
cork  and  leather,  produce  a poor  substitute  for  an  arm  or  a hand. 
In  the  example  which  we  have  selected,  I mean  a lobster’s  shell  com- 
pared with  a coat  of  mail,  these  difficulties  stand  less  in  the  way, 
than  in  almost  any  other  that  can  be  assigned : and  the  consequence 
is,  as  we  have  seen,  that  art  gladly  borrows  from  nature  her  contri- 
vance, and  imitates  it  closely. 


But  to  return  to  insects.  I think  it  is  in  this  class  of  amimals 
above  all  others,  especially  when  we  take  in  the  multitude  of  species 
which  the  microscope  discovers,  that  we  are  struck  with  what  Cicero 
has  called  44  the  insatiable  variety  of  nature.”  There  are  said  to  be 
six  thousand  species  of  flies ; seven  hundred  and  sixty  butterflies ; 
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each  different  from  all  the  rest.  (St.  Pierre.)  The  same  writer 
tells  us,  from  his  own  observation,  that  thirty-seven  species  of  wing* 
ed  insects,  with  distinctions  well  expressed,  visited  a single  straw- 
berry-plant in  the  course  of  three  wreeks.*  Ray  observed,  within 
the  compass  of  a mile  or  two  of  his  own  house,  two  hundred  kinds  of  i» 
butterflies,  nocturnal  and  diurnal.  Pie  likewise  asserts,  but,  I think,  M'1' 
without  any  grounds  of  exact  computation,  that  the  number  of  spe-  />  ! 
cies  of  insects,  reckoning  all  sorts  of  them,  may  not  be  short  of  ten  ipt 
thousand.*)*  And  in  this  vast  variety  of  animal  forms  (for  the  ob-  h1 
servation  is  not  confined  to  insects,  though  more  applicable  perhaps  so 
to  them  than  to  any  other  class)  we  are  sometimes  led  to  take  notice  wil 
of  the  different  methods,  or  rather  of  the  studiously  diversified 
methods,  by  which  one  and  the  same  purpose  is  attained.  In  the  to 
article  of  breathing,  for  example,  which  was  to  be  provided  for  in  > lei 
some  way  or  other,  besides  the  ordinary  varieties  of  lungs,  gills,  and  i 
breathing-holes  (for  insects  in  general  respire,  not  by  the  mouth,  it 
but  through  holes  in  the  sides)  the  nymphse  of  gnats  have  an  appa- 
ratus to  raise  their  backs  to  the  top  of  the  water,  and  so  take  breath. 
The  hydrocanthari  do  the  like  by  thrusting  their  tails  out  of  the  wa- 
ter.} The  maggot  of  the  eruca  labra  has  a long  tail,  one  part 
sheathed  within  another  (but  which  it  can  draw  out  at  pleasure)  with 
a starry  tuft  at  the  end,  by  which  tiift , when  expanded  upon  the  sur- 
face, the  insect  both  supports  itself  in  the  water,  and  draws  in  the 
air  which  is  necessary.  In  the  article  of  natural  clothing,  we  have 
skins  of  animals  invested  with  scales,  hair,  feathers,  mucus,  froth 
or  itself  turned  into  a shell  or  crust : in  the  no  less  necessary  article 
of  offence  and  defence,  we  have  teeth,  talons,  beaks,  horns,  stings, 
prickles,  with  (the  most  singular  expedient  for  the  same  purpose) 
the  power  of  giving  the  electric  shock,  and,  as  is  credibly  related  of 
some  animals,  of  driving  away  their  pursuers  by  an  intolerable  foetor, 
or  of  blackening  the  water  through  which  they  are  pursued.  The 
consideration  of  these  appearances  might  induce  us  to  believe,  that 
variety  itself,  distinct  from  every  other  reason,  was  a motive  in  the 
mind  of  the  Creator,  or  with  the  agents  of  his  will. 

To  this  great  variety  in  organized  life,  the  Deity  has  given,  or  per- 
haps there  arises  out  of  it,  a corresponding  variety  of  animal  appe- 
tites. For  the  final  cause  of  this  we  have  not  far  to  seek.  Did  all 
animals  covet  the  same  element,  retreat,  or  food,  it  is  evident  how 
much  fewer  could  be  supplied  and  accommodated,  than  what  at 
present  live  conveniently  together,  and  find  a plentiful  subsistence. 
What  one  nature  rejects,  another  delights  in.  Food  which  is  nau- 
seous to  one  tribe  of  animals,  becomes,  by  that  very  property  which 
makes  it  nauseous,  an  alluring  dainty  to  another  tribe.  Carrion  is 
a treat  to  dogs,  ravens,  vultures,  fish.  The  exhalations  of  corrupt- 
ed substances,  attract  flies  by  crowds.  Maggots  revel  in  putrefaction. 
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I think  a designed  and  studied  mechanism  to  be,  in  general,  more 
evident  in  animals  than  in  plants : and  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell 
upon  a weaker  argument,  where  a stronger  is  at  hand.  There  are, 
however,  a few  observations  upon  the  vegetable  kingdom,  which  lie 
so  directly  in  our  way,  that  it  would  be  improper  to  pass  by  them 
without  notice. 

The  one  great  intention  of  nature  in  the  structure  of  plants,  seems 
to  be  the  perfecting  of  the  seed ; and,  what  is  part  of  the  same  in- 
tention, the  preserving  of  it  until  it  be  perfected.  This  intention 
shows  itself,  in  the  first  place,  by  the  care  which  appears  to  be  ta- 
ken, to  protect  and  ripen,  by  every  advantage  which  can  be  given 
to  them  of  situation  in  the  plant,  those  parts  which  most  immediate- 
ly contribute  to  fructification,  viz.  the  antherse,  the  stamina,  and  the 
stigmata.  These  parts  are  usually  lodged  in  the  centre,  the  recesses, 
or  the  labyrinths  of  the  flower ; during  their  tender  and  immature 
state,  are  shut  up  in  the  stalk,  or  sheltered  in  the  bud ; as  soon  as 
they  have  acquired  firmness  of  texture  sufficient  to  bear  exposure, 
and  are  ready  to  perform  the  important  office  which  is  assigned  to 
them,  they  are  disclosed  to  the  light  and  air,  by  the  bursting  of  the 
stem,  or  the  expansion  of  the  petals ; after  which,  they  have,  in 
many  cases,  by  the  very  form  of  the  flower  during  its  blow,  the 
light  and  warmth  reflected  upon  them  from  the  concave  side  of  the 
cup.  What  is  called  also  the  sleep  of  plants,  is  the  leaves  or  petals 
disposing  themselves  in  such  a manner  as  to  shelter  the  young  stems, 
buds,  or  fruit.  They  turn  up,  or  they  fall  down,  according  as  this 
purpose  renders  either  change  or  position  requisite.  In  the  growth 
of  corn,  whenever  the  plant  begins  to  shoot,  the  two  upper  leaves  of 
the  stalk  join  together,  embrace  the  ear,  and  protect  it  till  the  pulp 
has  acquired  a certain  degree  of  consistency.  In  some  water-plants, 
the  flowering  and  fecundation  are  carried  on  within  the  stem,  which 
afterward  opens  to  let  loose  the  impregnated  seed.*  The  pea  or  pa- 
pilionaceous tribe,  enclose  the  parts  of  fructification  within  a beau- 
tiful folding  of  the  internal  blossom,  sometimes  called,  from  its  shape, 
the  boat  or  keel ; itself  also  protected  under  a penthouse  formed  by 
the  external  petals.  This  structure  is  very  artificial ; and  what  adds 
to  the  value  of  it,  though  it  may  diminish  the  curiosity,  very  gen- 
eral. It  has  also  this  farther  advantage  (and  it  is  an  advantage 
strictly  mechanical)  that  all  the  blossoms  turn  their  backs  to  the 
wind,  whenever  the  gale  blows  strong  enough  to  endanger  the  deli- 
cate parts  upon  which  the  seed  depends.  I have  observed  this  a 
hundred  times  in  a field  of  peas  in  blossom.  It  is  an  aptitude  which 
results  from  the  figure  of  the  flower,  and,  as  we  have  said,  is  strictly 


* Phil.  Trans,  part  ii.  179G,  p.  502. 
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mechanical;  as  much  so,  as  the  turning  of  a weather-board  or  tin 
cap  upon  the  top  of  a chimney.  Of  the  poppy,  and  of  many  similar  p{ 
species  of  flowers,  the  head,  while  it  is  growing,  hangs  down,  a rigid 
curviture  in  the  upper  part  of  the  stem  giving  to  it  that  position  : I 
and  in  that  position  it  is  impenetrable  by  rain  or  moisture.  When  m 
the  head  has  acquired  its  size,  and  is  ready  to  open,  the  stalk  erects 
itself,  for  the  purpose,  as  it  should  seem,  of  presenting  the  flower,  cor 
and  with  the  flower,  the  instruments  of  fructification,  to  the  genial  i 
influence  of  the  sun’s  rays.  This  always  struck  me  as  a curious  coi 
property  ; and  specifically,  as  well  as  originally,  provided  for  in  the 
constitution  of  the  plant : for,  if  the  stem  be  only  bent  by  the  weight 
of  the  head,  how  comes  it  to  straighten  itself  when  the  head  is  the 
heaviest  ? These  instances  show  the  attention  of  nature  to  this  prin- 
cipal object,  the  safety  and  maturation  of  the  parts  upon  which  the 
seed  depends. 

In  trees , especially  in  those  which  are  natives  of  colder  climates, 
this  point  is  taken  up  earlier.  Many  of  these  trees  (observe  in  par- 
ticular the  ash  and  the  horse-cliesnut')  produce  the  embryos  of  the 
leaves  and  flowers  in  one  year,  and  bring  them  to  perfection  the  fol- 
lowing. There  is  a winter  therefore  to  be  gotten  over.  Now  what 
we  are  to  remark  is,  how  nature  has  prepared  for  the  trials  and  se- 
verities of  that  season.  These  tender  embryos  are,  in  the  first  place, 
wrapped  up  with  a compactness,  which  no  art  can  imitate ; in  which 
state  they  compose  what  we  call  the  bud.  This  is  not  all.  The 
bud  itself  is  enclosed  in  scales;  which  scales  are  formed  from  the 
remains  of  past  leaves,  and  the  rudiments  of  future  ones.  Neither 
is  this  the  whole.  In  the  coldest  climates,  a third  preservative  is 
added,  by  the  bud  having  a coat  of  gum  or  resin,  which,  being  con- 
gealed, resists  the  strongest  frosts.  On  the  approach  of  warm  wea- 
ther, this  gum  is  softened,  and  ceases  to  be  a hinderance  to  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  leaves  and  flowers.  All  this  care  is  part  of  that  sys- 
tem of  provisions  which  has  for  its  object  and  consummation,  the  pro- 
duction and  perfecting  of  the  seeds. 

The  seeds  themselves  are  packed  up  in  a capsule , a vessel  com- 
posed of  coats,  which,  compared  with  the  rest  of  the  flower,  are  strong 
and  tough.  From  this  vessel  projects  a tube,  through  which  tube 
the  farina,  or  some  subtile  fecundating  effluvium  that  issues  from  it, 
is  admitted  to  the  seed.  And  here  also  occurs  a mechanical  variety, 
accommodated  to  the  different  circumstances  under  which  the  same 
purpose  is  to  be  accomplished.  In  flowers  which  are  erect,  the  pis- 
til is  shorter  than  the  stamina ; and  the  pollen,  shed  from  the  an- 
therag  into  the  cup  of  the  flower,  is  caught,  in  its  descent,  by  the 
head  of  the  pistil,  called  the  stigma.  But  how  is  this  managed  when 
the  flowers  hang  down  (as  does  the  crown-imperial  for  instance)  and 
in  which  position  the  farina,  in  its  fall,  would  be  carried  from  the 
stigma,  and  not  towards  it  P The  relative  length  of  the  parts  is  now 
inverted.  The  pistil  in  these  flowers  is  usually  longer,  instead  of 
shorter,  than  the  stamina,  that  its  protruding  summit  may  receive 
the  pollen  as  it  drops  to  the  ground.  In  some  cases  (as  in  the  ni-  j 
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gella ) where  the  shafts  of  the  pistils  or  stiles  are  disproportionately 
long,  they  bend  down  their  extremities  upon  the  anther®,  that  the 
necessary  approximation  may  be  effected. 

But  (to  pursue  this  great  work  in  its  progress)  the  impregnation, 
to  which  all  this  machinery  relates,  being  completed,  the  other  parts 
of  the  flower  fade  and  drop  off,  whilst  the  gravid  seed-vessel , on  the 
contrary,  proceeds  to  increase  its  bulk,  always  to  a great,  and  in 
some  species  (in  the  gourd,  for  example,  and  melon)  to  a surprising 
comparative  size ; assuming  in  different  plants  an  incalculable  vari- 
ety of  forms,  but  all  evidently  conducing  to  the  security  of  the  seed. 
By  virtue  of  this  process,  so  necessary,  but  so  diversified,  we  have 
the  seed,  at  length,  in  stone-fruits  and  nuts,  incased  in  a strong  shell, 
the  shell  itself  enclosed  in  a pulp  or  husk,  by  which  the  seed  within 
is,  or  hath  been,  fed ; or,  more  generally  (as  in  grapes,  oranges,  and 
the  numerous  kinds  of  berries)  plunged  overhead  in  a glutinous 
sirup,  contained  within  a skin  or  bladder  : at  other  times  (as  in  apples 
and  pears)  imbedded  in  the  heart  of  a firm  fleshy  substance  ; or  (as 
in  strawberries)  pricked  into  the  surface  of  a soft  pulp. 

These  and  many  more  varieties  exist  in  what  we  call  fruits .*  In 
pulse,  and  grain,  and  grasses ; in  trees,  and  shrubs,  and  flowers ; 
the  variety  of  the  seed-vessels  is  incomputable.  We  have  the  seeds 
(as  in  the  pea-tribe)  regularly  disposed  in  parchment  pods,  which, 
though  soft  and  membranous,  completely  exclude  the  wet  even  in 
the  heaviest  rains ; the  pod  also,  not  seldom  (as  in  the  bean)  lined 
with  a fine  down ; at  other  times  (as  in  the  senna)  distended  like  a 
blown  bladder  : or  we  have  the  seed  enveloped  in  wool  (as  in  the 
cotton-plant)  lodged  (as  in  pines)  between  the  hard  and  compact 
scales  of  a cone,  or  barricadoed  (as  in  the  artichoke  and  thistle)  with 
spikes  and  prickles ; in  mushrooms,  placed  under  a penthouse ; in 

* From  the  conformation  of  fruits  alone,  one  might  be  led,  even  without  experi- 
ence, to  suppose,  that  part  of  this  provision  was  destined  for  the  utilities  of  animals. 
As  limited  to  the  plant,  the  provision  itself  seems  to  go  beyond  its  object.  The  flesh 
of  an  apple,  the  pulp  of  an  orange,  the  meat  of  a plum,  the  fatness  of  the  olive,  ap- 
pear to  be  more  than  sufficient  for  the  nourishing  of  the  seed  or  kernel.  The  event 
shows,  that  this  redundancy,  if  it  he  one,  ministers  to  the  support  and  gratification 
of  animal  natures  ; and  when,  we  observe  a provision  to  be  more  than  sufficient  for 
one  purpose,  yet  wanted  for  another  purpose,  it  is  not  unfair  to  conclude  that  both 
purposes  were  contemplated  together.  It  favours  this  view  of  the  subject  to  remark, 
that  fruits  are  not  (which  they  might  have  been)  ready  all  together,  but  that  they 
ripen  in  succession  throughout  a great  part  of  the  year ; some  in  summer ; some  in 
autumn;  that  some  require  the  slow  maturation  of  the  winter,  and  supply  the  spring; 
also  that  the  coldest  fruits  grow  in  the  hottest  places.  Cucumbers,  pine-apples, 
melons,  are  the  natural  produce  of  warm  climates,  and  contribute  greatly,  by  their 
coolness,  to  the  refreshment  of  the  inhabitants  of  those  countries. 

I will  add  to  this  note  the  following  observation  communicated  to  me  by  Mr. 
Brinkley. 

“ The  eatable  part  of  the  cherry  or  peach  first  serves  the  purposes  of  perfecting 
the  seed  or  kernel,  by  means  of  vessels  passing  through  the  stone,  and  which  are 
very  visible  in  a peach-stone.  After  the  kernel  is  perfected,  the  stone  becomes  hard, 
and  the  vessels  cease  their  functions.  But  the  substance  surrounding  the  stone  is 
not  then  thrown  away  as  useless.  That  which  was  before  only  an  instrument  for 
perfecting  the  kernel,  now  receives  and  retains  to  itself  the  whole  of  the  sun’s  in- 
fluence, and  thereby  becomes  a grateful  food  to  man.  Also  what  an  evident  mark 
of  design  is  the  stone  protecting  the  kernel ! The  intervention  of  the  stone  prevents 
the  second  use  from  interfering  with  the  first.” 
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ferns,  within  slits  in  the  back  part  of  the  leaf : or  (which  is  the  most 
general  organization  of  all)  we  find  them  covered  by  strong,  close! 
tunicles,  and  attached  to  the  stem  according  to  an  order  appropria- 
ted to  each  plant,  as  is  seen  in  the  several  kinds  of  grains  and  of 
grasses. 

In  which  enumeration,  what  we  have  first  to  notice  is,  unity  of  pur- 
pose under  variety  of  expedients.  Nothing  can  be  more  single  than 
the  design ; more  diversified  than  the  means.  Pellicles,  shells, 
pulps,  pods,  husks,  skin,  scales  armed  with  thorns,  are  all  employed 
in  prosecuting  the  same  intention.  Secondly  ; we  may  observe,  that 
in  all  these  cases,  the  purpose  is  fulfilled  within  a just  and  limited 
degree.  We  can  perceive,  that  if  the  seeds  of  plants  were  more 
strongly  guarded  than  they  are,  their  greater  security  would  inter- 
fere with  other  uses.  Many  species  of  animals  would  suffer,  and 
many  perish,  if  they  could  not  obtain  access  to  them.  The  plant 
would  overrun  the  soil ; or  the  seed  be  wasted  for  want  of  room  to 
sow  itself.  It  is,  sometimes,  as  necessary  to  destroy  particular  spe- 
cies of  plants,  as  it  is,  at  other  times,  to  encourage  their  growth. 
Here,  as  in  many  cases,  a balance  is  to  be  maintained  between  op- 
posite uses.  The  provisions  for  the  preservation  of  seeds  appear  to 
be  directed,  chiefly  against  the  inconstancy  of  the  elements,  or  the 
sweeping  destruction  of  inclement  seasons.  The  depredation  of  ani- 
mals, and  the  injuries  of  accidental  violence,  are  allowed  for  in  the 
abundance  of  the  increase.  The  result  is,  that  out  of  the  many 
thousand  different  plants  which  cover  the  earth,  not  a single  species, 
perhaps,  has  been  lost  since  the  creation. 

When  nature  has  perfected  her  seeds,  her  next  care  is  to  disperse 
them.  The  seed  cannot  answer  its  purpose,  while  it  remains  con- 
fined in  the  capsule.  After  the  seeds  therefore  are  ripened,  the  pe~ 
ricarpium  opens  to  let  them  out ; and  the  opening  is  not  like  an  ac- 
cidental bursting,  but,  for  the  most  part,  is  according  to  a certain 
rule  in  each  plant.  What  I have  always  thought  very  extraordina- 
ry ; nuts  and  shells,  which  we  can  hardly  crack  with  our  teeth,  di- 
vide and  make  way  for  the  little  tender  sprout  which  proceeds  from 
the  kernel.  Handling  the  nut,  I could  hardly  conceive  how  the  plant- 
ule  was  ever  to  get  out  of  it.  There  are  cases,  it  is  said,  in  which 
the  seed-vessel  by  an  elastic  jerk,  at  the  moment  of  its  explosion, 
casts  the  seeds  to  a distance.  We  all  however  know,  that  many 
seeds  (those  of  most  composite  flowers,  as  of  the  thistle,  dandelion, 
&c.)  are  endowed  with  what  are  not  improperly  called  wings  ; that 
is,  downy  appendages,  by  which  they  are  enabled  to  float  in  the  air, 
and  are  carried  oftentimes  by  the  wind  to  great  distances  from  the 
plant  which  produces  them.  It  is  the  swelling  also  of  this  downy 
tuft  within  the  seed-veesel,  that  seems  to  overcome  the  resistance  of 
its  coats,  and  to  open  a passage  for  the  seed  to  escape. 

But  the  constitution  of  seeds  is  still  more  admirable  than  either 
their  preservation  or  their  dispersion.  In  the  body  of  the  seed  of 
every  species  of  plant,  or  nearly  of  every  one,  provision  is  made  for 
two  grand  purposes : first,  for  the  safety  of  the  germ ; secondly, 
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for  the  temporary  support  of  the  future  plant.  The  sprout,  as  fold- 
j ed  up  in  the  seed,  is  delicate  and  brittle  beyond  any  other  substance. 
e It  cannot  be  touched  without  being  broken.  Yet,  in  beans,  peas, 
y grass-seeds,  grain,  fruits,  it  is  so  fenced  on  all  sides,  so  shut  up  and 
protected,  that,  whilst  the  seed  itself  is  rudely  handled,  tossed  into 
j!  sacks,  shovelled  into  heaps,  the  sacred  particle,  the  miniature  plant, 
||  remains  unhurt.  It  is  wonderful  also,  how  long  many  kinds  of 
1 seeds,  by  the  help  of  their  integuments,  and  perhaps  of  their  oils, 
| stand  out  against  decay.  A grain  of  mustard-seed  has  been  known 
to  lie  in  the  earth  for  a hundred  years ; and,  as  soon  as  it  had  ac- 
quired a favourable  situation,  to  shoot  as  vigorously  as  if  just  gather- 
ed from  the  plant.  Then,  as  to  the  second  point,  the  temporary 
support  of  the  future  plant,  the  matter  stands  thus.  In  grain,  and 
pulse,  and  kernels,  and  pippins,  the  germ  composes  a very  small 
part  of  the  seed.  The  rest  consist  of  a nutritious  substance,  from 
which  the  sprout  draws  its  aliment  for  some  considerable  time  after 
it  is  put  forth ; viz.  until  the  fibres,  shot  out  from  the  other  end  of 
the  seed,  are  able  to  imbibe  juices  from  the  earth,  in  a sufficient 
quantity  for  its  demand.  It  is  owing  to  this  constitution,  that  we 
see  seeds  sprout,  and  the  sprouts  make  a considerable  progress,  with- 
out any  earth  at  all.  It  is  an  economy  also,  in  which  we  remark  a 
close  analogy  between  the  seeds  of  plants  and  the  eggs  of  animals. 
The  same  point  is  provided  for,  in  the  same  manner,  in  both.  In 
the  egg,  the  residence  of  the  living  principle,  the  cicatrix,  forms  a 
very  minute  part  of  the  contents.  The  white,  and  the  white  only  is 
expended  in  the  formation  of  the  chicken.  The  yolk,  very  little  al- 
tered or  diminished,  is  wrapped  up  in  the  abdomen  of  the  young 
bird,  when  it  quits  the  shell ; and  serves  for  its  nourishment,  till  it 
have  learnt  to  pick  its  own  food.  This  perfectly  resembles  the  first 
nutrition  of  a plant.  In  the  plant,  as  well  as  in  the  animal,  the 
structure  has  every  character  of  contrivance  belonging  to  it : in  both 
it  breaks  the  transition  from  prepared  to  unprepared  aliment ; in 
both,  it  is  prospective  and  compensatory.  In  animals  which  suck, 
this  intermediate  nourishment  is  supplied  by  a different  source. 

In  all  subjects,  the  most  common  observations  are  the  best,  when 
it  is  their  truth  and  strength  which  have  made  them  common.  There 
are,  of  this  sort,  two  concerning  plants,  which  it  falls  within  our 
| plan  to  notice.  The  first  relates  to,  what  has  already  been  touch- 
ed upon,  their  germination.  When  a grain  of  corn  is  cast  into  the 
ground,  this  is  the  change  which  takes  place.  From  one  end  of  the 
grain  issues  a green  sprout ; from  the  other,  a number  of  white 
fibrous  threads.  How  can  this  be  explained  ? Why  not  sprouts 
from  both  ends  ? why  not  fibrous  threads  from  both  ends  ? To  what 
is  the  difference  to  be  referred,  but  to  design  ; to  the  different  uses 
which  the  parts  are  thereafter  to  serve ; uses  which  discover  them- 
selves in  the  sequel  of  the  process  ? The  sprout,  or  plumule,  strug- 
gles into  the  air  ; and  becomes  the  plant,  of  which,  from  the  first,  it 
contained  the  rudiments : the  fibres  shoot  into  the  earth ; and, 
thereby,  both  fix  the  plant  to  the  ground,  and  collect  nourishment 
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from  the  soil  for  its  support.  Now,  what  is  not  a little  remarkable.) 
the  parts  issuing  from  the  seed  take  their  respective  directions,  intcB^ 
whatever  position  the  seed  itself  happens  to  be  cast.  If  the  seed  be  ! 
thrown  into  the  wrongest  possible  position  ; that  is,  if  the  ends  point  ,j^r 
in  the  ground  the  reverse  of  what  they  ought  to  do,  every  thing, 
nevertheless,  goes  on  right.  The  sprout,  after  being  pushed  down*111 
a little  way,  makes  a bend,  and  turns  upwards ; the  fibres,  on  thefa 
contrary,  after  shooting  at  first  upwards,  turn  down.  Of  this  extra- 
ordinary  vegetable  fact,  an  account  has  lately  been  attempted  to  belw 
given.  “ The  plumule  (it  is  said)  is  stimulated  by  the  air  into  ac-fc 
tion,  and  elongates  itself  when  it  is  thus  most  excited  ; the  radicle  is  £ 
stimulated  by  moisture , and  elongates  itself  when  it  is  thus  most  ex-|  iitl 
cited.  Whence  one  of  these  grows  upward  in  quest  of  its  adapted!  p 
object,  and  the  other  downward.”*  Were  this  account  better  veri-|  " 
fied  by  experiment  than  it  is,  it  only  shifts  the  contrivance.  It  does! lor 
not  disprove  the  contrivance ; it  only  removes  it  a little  farther  back,  f 
Who,  to  use  our  author’s  own  language,  “ adapted  the  objects?”*! 
Who  gave  such  a quality  to  these  connate  parts,  as  to  be  suscepti-L  Ilf 
ble  of  different  “ stimulation  ;”  as  to  be  “ excited”  each  only  by  its! tin 
own  element,  and  precisely  by  that  which  the  success  of  the  vegeta-  L ® 
tion  requires  ? I say,  “ which  the  success  of  the  vegetation  requires  :”  Kir 
for  the  toil  of  the  husbandman  would  have  been  in  vain  ; his  labo-  Hr 
rious  and  expensive  preparation  of  the  ground  in  vain ; if  the  event  u 
must,  after  all,  depend  upon  the  position  in  which  the  scattered  seed  q 
was  sown.  Not  one  seed  out  of  a hundred  would  fall  in  a right  di-  | J c 
rection.  1 

Our  second  observation  is  upon  a general  property  of  climbing  |t  c 
plants,  which  is  strictly  mechanical.  In  these  plants,  from  each  knot  p 3 
or  joint,  or,  as  botanists  call  it,  axilla,  of  the  plant,  issue,  close  to  j i 
each  other,  two  shoots ; one  bearing  the  flower  and  fruit ; the  other,  |t 
drawn  out  into  a wire,  a long,  tapering,  spiral  tendril,  that  twists  it-  I 
self  round  any  thing  which  lies  within  its  reach.  Considering,  that  I 
in  this  class  two  purposes  are  to  be  provided  for  (and  together)  fruc-  t 
tification  and  support,  the  fruitage  of  the  plant,  and  the  sustentation  j. 
of  the  stalk,  what  means  could  be  used  more  effectual,  or,  as  I have 
said,  more  mechanical,  than  what  this  structure  presents  to  our  eyes  ? 
Why,  or  how,  without  a view  to  this  double  purpose,  do  two  shoots, 
of  such  different  and  appropriate  forms,  spring  from  the  same  joint, 
from  contiguous  points  of  the  same  stalk  ? It  never  happens  thus  in 
robust  plants,  or  in  trees.  “ We  see  not  (says  Ray)  so  much  as  one 
tree,  or  shrub,  or  herb,  that  hath  a firm  and  strong  stem,  and  that 
is  able  to  mount  up  and  stand  alone  without  assistance,  furnished 
with  these  tendrils .”  Make  only  so  simple  a comparison  as  that  be- 
tween a pea  and  a bean.  Why  does  the  pea  put  forth  tendrils,  the 
bean  not ; but  because  the  stalk  of  the  pea  cannot  support  itself,  the 
stalk  of  the  bean  can  ? We  may  add  also,  as  a circumstance  not  to 
be  overlooked,  that  in  the  pea  tribe,  these  clasps  do  not  make  their 
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le,  j appearance  till  they  are  wanted ; till  the  plant  has  grown  to  a height 
to ! to  stand  in  need  of  support. 

be'  This  word  “ support”  suggests  to  us  a reflection  upon  a property 
ntl  of  grasses,  of  corn,  and  canes.  The  hollow  stems  of  these  classes  of 
g, ! plants  are  set,  at  certain  intervals,  with  joints.  These  joints  are  not 
a ! found  in  the  trunks  of  trees,  or  in  the  solid  stalks  of  plants.  There 
ie|  may  be  other  uses  of  these  joints ; but  the  fact  is,  and  it  appears  to 
i-  be,  at  least,  one  purpose  designed  by  them,  that  they  corroborate  the 
ie  j stem ; which  by  its  length  and  hollowness,  would  otherwise  be  too 

■ liable  to  break  or  bend. 

$ Grasses  are  Nature’s  care.  With  these  she  clothes  the  earth ; 

■ with  these  she  sustains  its  inhabitants.  Cattle  feed  upon  their 
i leaves ; birds  upon  their  smaller  seeds ; men  upon  the  larger  : for, 

• few  readers  need  be  told  that  the  plants,  which  produce  our  bread- 
s corn,  belong  to  this  class.  In  those  tribes  which  are  more  general- 

. ly  considered  as  grasses,  their  extraordinary  means  and  powers  of 
preservation  and  increase,  their  hardiness,  their  almost  unconquera- 
- bie  disposition  to  spread,  their  faculties  of  reviviscence,  coincide  with 
i the  intention  of  nature  concerning  them.  They  thrive  under  a treat- 
ment by  which  other  plants  are  destroyed.  The  more  their  leaves 
are  consumed,  the  more  their  roots  increase.  The  more  they  are 
trampled  upon,  the  thicker  they  grow.  Many  of  the  seemingly  dry 
and  dead  leaves  of  grasses  revive,  and  renew  their  verdure  in  the 
spring.  In  lofty  mountains,  where  the  summer  heats  are  not  suffi- 
cient to  ripen  the  seeds,  grasses  abound  which  are  viviparous,  and 
consequently  able  to  propagate  themselves  without  seed.  It  is  an 
observation,  likewise,  which  has  often  been  made,  that  herbivorous 
animals  attach  themselves  to  the  leaves  of  grasses ; and,  if  at  liberty 
in  their  pastures  to  range  and  choose,  leave  untouched  the  straws 
which  support  the  flowers.* 

The  general  properties  of  vegetable  nature,  or  properties  com- 
mon to  large  portions  of  that  kingdom,  are  almost  all  which  the  com- 
pass of  our  argument  allows  to  bring  forward.  It  is  impossible  to 
follow  plants  into  their  several  species.  We  may  be  allowed,  how- 
ever, to  single  out  three  or  four  of  these  species  as  worthy  of  a par- 
ticular notice,  either  by  some  singular  mechanism,  or  by  some  pecu- 
liar provision,  or  by  both. 

I.  In  Dr.  Darwin’s  Botanic  Garden  (1.  395,  note)  is  the  follow- 
ing account  of  the  vallisneria , as  it  has  been  observed  in  the  river 
Rhone. — “ They  have  roots  at  the  bottom  of  the  Rhone.  The 
flowers  of  the  female  'plant  float  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  are 
furnished  with  an  elastic , spiral  stalk , which  extends  or  contracts  as 
the  water  rises  or  falls ; this  rise  or  fall,  from  the  torrents  which 
flow  into  the  river,  often  amounting  to  many  feet  in  a few  hours. 
The  flowers  of  the  male  plant  are  produced  under  water ; and,  as 
soon  as  the  fecundating  farina  is  mature,  they  separate  themselves 
from  the  plant,  rise  to  the  surface,  and  are  wafted  by  the  air,  or 
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its  being  neglected.  Nature  has  gone  out  of  her  course  to  provide 


for  its  security,  and  to  make  up  to  it  for  all  its  defects.  The  seed- 
vessel,  which  in  other  plants  is  situated  within  the  cup  of  the  flower, 
or  just  beneath  it,  in  this  plant  lies  buried  ten  or  twelve  inches  under- 
ground within  the  bulbous  root.  The  tube  of  the  flower,  which  is 


seldom  more  than  a few  tenths  of  an  inch  long,  in  this  plant  extends 


down  to  the  root.  The  stiles  in  all  cases  reach  the  seed-vessel ; but 
it  is  in  this,  by  an  elongation  unknown  to  any  other  plant.  All 

As  this  plant  blossoms 


these  singularities  contribute  to  one  end. 
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borne  by  the  currents,  to  the  female  flowers.1’  Our  attention  in  this  L 
narrative  will  be  directed  to  two  particulars  : first,  to  the  mechanism,  |ei 
the  44  elastic,  spiral  stalk,”  which  lengthens  or  contracts  itself  accord- 
ing as  the  water  rises  or  falls ; secondly,  to  the  provision  which  is 
made  for  bringing  the  male  flower,  which  is  produced  under  water, 
to  the  female  flower  which  floats  upon  the  surface. 

II.  My  second  example  I take  from  Withering’s  Arrangement, 

vol.  ii.  p.  209,  ed.  3.  44  The  cuscuta  curopaa  is  a parasitical  plant. 

The  seed  opens,  and  puts  forth  a little  spiral  bod/y,  which  does  not 
seek  the  earth,  to  take  root ; but  climbs  in  a spiral  direction,  from 
right  to  left,  up  other  plants,  from  which,  by  means  of  vessels,  it 
draws  its  nourishment.”  The  44  little  spiral  body,”  proceeding  from 
the  seed,  is  to  be  compared  with  the  fibres  which  seed  send  out  in 
ordinary  cases ; and  the  comparison  ought  to  regard  both  the  form 
of  the  threads  and  the  direction.  They  are  straight ; this  is  spiral. 
They  shoot  downwards  this  points  upwards.  In  the  rule,  and  in 
the  exception,  we  equally  perceive  design. 

III.  A better  known  parasitical  plant  is  the  ever-green  shrub, 
called  the  misseltoe.  What  we  have  to  remark  in  it,  is  a singular 
instance  of  compensation.  No  art  hath  yet  made  these  plants  take 
root  in  the  earth.  Here  therefore  might  seem  to  be  a mortal  defect 
in  their  constitution.  Let  us  examine  how  this  defect  is  made  up 
to  them.  The  seeds  are  endued  with  an  adhesive  quality  so  tena- 
cious, that,  if  they  be  rubbed  upon  the  smooth  bark  of  almost  any 
tree,  they  will  stick  to  it.  And  then  what  follows  ? Roots  spring- 
ing from  these  seeds,  insinuate  their  fibres  into  the  woody  substance 
of  the  tree ; and  the  event  is,  that  a misseltoe  plant  is  produced  next 
winter.*  Of  no  other  plant  do  the  roots  refuse  to  shoot  in  the' 
ground ; of  no  other  plant  do  the  seeds  possess  this  adhesive,  genera- 
tive quality,  when  applied  to  the  bark  of  trees. 

IV.  Another  instance  of  the  compensatory  system  is  in  the  au- 
tumnal crocus,  or  meadow  saffron  ( colchicum  autumnale.)  I have 
pitied  this  poor  plant  a thousand  times.  Its  blossom  rises  out  of 
the  ground  in  the  most  forlorn  condition  possible ; without  a sheath, 
a fence,  a calyx,  or  even  a leaf  to  protect  it : and  that,  not  in  the 
spring,  not  to  be  visited  by  summer  suns,  but  under  all  the  disad- 
vantages of  the  declining  year.  When  we  come,  however,  to  look 
more  closely  into  the  structure  of  this  plant,  we  find  that,  instead  of 
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late  in  the  year,  and  probably  would  not  have  time  to  ripen  its  seeds 
before  the  access  of  winter,  which  would  destroy  them  ; Providence 
has  contrived  its  structure  such,  that  this  important  office  may  be 
performed  at  a depth  in  the  earth  out  of  reach  of  the  usual  effects 
of  frost.”*  That  is  to  say,  in  the  autumn  nothing  is  done  above 
ground  but  the  business  of  impregnation  ; which  is  an  affair  between 
the  antherae  and  the  stigmata,  and  is  probably  soon  over.  The  ma- 
turation of  the  impregnated  seed,  which  in  other  plants  proceeds 
within  a capsule,  exposed  together  with  the  rest  of  the  flower  to  the 
open  air,  is  here  carried  on,  and  during  the  whole  winter,  within  the 
heart,  as  we  may  say,  of  the  earth,  that  is,  44  out  of  the  reach  of  the 
usual  effects  of  frost.”  Rut  then  a new  difficulty  presents  itself. 
Seeds,  though  perfected,  are  known  not  to  vegetate  at  this  depth  in 
the  earth.  Our  seeds,  therefore,  though  so  safely  lodged,  would, 
after  all,  be  lost  to  the  purpose  for  which  all  seeds  are  intended. 
Lest  this  should  be  the  case,  44  a second  admirable  provision  is  made 
to  raise  them  above  the  surface  when  they  are  perfected,  and  to  sow 
them  at  a proper  distance ;”  viz.  the  germ  grows  up  in  the  spring , 
upon  a fruit-stalk,  accompanied  with  leaves.  The  seeds  now,  in 
common  with  those  of  other  plants,  have  the  benefit  of  the  summer, 
and  are  sown  upon  the  surface.  The  order  of  vegetation  externally 
is  this  : — the  plant  produces  its  flowers  in  September ; its  leaves  and 
fruits  in  the  spring  following. 

V.  I give  the  account  of  the  dion&a  muscipula , an  extraordinary 
American  plant,  as  some  late  authors  have  related  it : but  whether 
we  be  yet  enough  acquainted  with  the  plant,  to  bring  every  part  of 
this  account  to  the  test  of  repeated  and  familiar  observation,  I am 
unable  to  say.  44  Its  leaves  are  jointed,  and  furnished  with  two  rows 
of  strong  prickles ; their  surfaces  covered  with  a number  of  minute 
glands,  which  secrete  a sweet  liquor  that  allures  the  approach  of 
flies.  When  these  parts  are  touched  by  the  legs  of  flies,  the  two 
lobes  of  the  leaf  instantly  spring  up,  the  rows  of  prickles  lock  them- 
selves fast  together,  and  squeeze  the  unwary  animal  to  death.”-]" 
Here,  under  a new  model,  we  recognise  the  ancient  plan  of  nature, 
viz.  the  relation  of  parts  and  provisions  to  one  another,  to  a common 
office,  and  to  the  utility  of  the  organized  body  to  which  they  belong. 
The  attracting  sirup,  the  rows  of  strong  prickles,  their  position  so 
as  to  interlock  the  joints  of  the  leaves-;  and,  what  is  more  than  the 
rest,  that  singular  irritability  of  their  surfaces,  by  which  they  close 
at  a touch ; all  bear  a contributory  part  in  producing  an  effect;,  con- 
nected either  with  the  defence  or  with  the  nutrition  of  the  plant. 

* Withering,  ubi  supra,  p.  360.  f Smellie’s  Phil,  of  Nat.  Hist.  voL  i.  p.  5. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

THE  ELEMENTS. 

When  we  come  to  the  elements,  we  take  leave  of  our  mechanics; 
because  we  come  to  things,  of  the  organization  of  which,  if  they  be 
organized,  we  are  confessedly  ignorant.  This  ignorance  is  implied 
by  their  name.  To  say  the  truth,  our  investigations  are  stopped 
long  before  we  arrive  at  this  point.  But  then  it  is  for  our  own  com- 
fort to  find,  that  a knowledge  of  the  constitution  of  the  elements  is 
not  necessary  for  us.  For  instance,  as  Addison  has  well  observed 
“ we  know  water  sufficiently,  when  we  know  how  to  boil,  how  to 
freeze,  how  to  evaporate,  how  to  make  it  fresh,  how  to  make  it  run 
or  spout  out,  in  what  quantity  and  direction  we  please,  without 
knowing  what  water  is.”  The  observation  of  this  excellent  writer 
has  more  propriety  in  it  now,  than  ;t  had  at  the  time  it  was  made  : 
for  the  constitution,  and  the  constituent  parts,  of  water,  appear  in 
some  measure  to  have  been  lately  discovered ; yet  it  does  not,  I 
think,  appear,  that  we  can  make  any  better  or  greater  use  of  water 
since  the  discovery,  than  we  did  before  it. 

We  can  never  think  of  the  elements,  without  reflecting  upon  the 
number  of  distinct  uses  which  are  consolidated  in  the  same  substance. 
The  air  supplies  the  lungs,  supports  fire,  conveys  sound,  reflects 
light,  diffuses  smells,  gives  rain,  wafts  ships,  bears  up  birds. 
’Ef  iJ&btoj  ra  ttccvtcc  : water , besides  maintaining  its  own  inhabitants,  is 
the  universal  nourisher  of  plants,  and  through  them  of  terrestrial  ani- 
mals; is  the  basis  of  their  juices  and  fluids;  dilutes  their  food  • 
quenches  their  thirst ; floats  their  burdens.  Fire  warms,  dissolves 
enlightens : is  the  great  promoter  of  vegetation  and  life,  if  not  neces- 
sary to  the  support  of  both. 

We  might  enlarge,  to  almost  any  length  we  please,  upon  each  of 
these  uses:  but  it  appears  to  me  almost  sufficient  to  state  them. 
The  few  remarks,  which  I judge  it  necessary  to  add,  are  as  follow : 

I.  Air  is  essentially  different  from  earth.  There  appears  to  be  no 
necessity  for  an  atmosphere’s  investing  our  globe ; yet  it  does  invest 
it : and  we  see  how  many,  how  various,  and  how  important,  are  the 
purposes  which  it  answers  to  every  order  of  animated,  not  to  say  of 
organized,  beings,  which  are  placed  upon  the  terrestrial  surface/  I 
think  that  every  one  of  these  uses  will  be  understood  upon  the  first 
mention  of  them,  except  it  be  that  of  reflecting  light,  which  may  be 
explained  thus:  — If  I had  the  power  of  seeing  only  by  means  of 
rays  coming  directly  from  the  sun,  whenever  I turned  my  back  upon 
the  luminary,  I should  find  myself  in  darkness.  If  I had  the  power 
of  seeing  by  reflected  light,  yet  by  means  only  of  light  reflected  from 
solid  masses,  these  masses  would  shine  indeed,  and  glisten,  but  it 
would  be  in  the  dark.  The  hemisphere,  the  sky,  the  world,  could 
only  be  illuminated , as  it  is  illuminated,  by  the  light  of  the  sun  beino- 
from  all  sides,  and  in  every  direction,  reflected  to  the  eye,  by  parti- 
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eles,  as  numerous,  as  thickly  scattered,  and  as  widely  diffused,  as  are 
those  of  the  air. 

Another  general  quality  of  the  atmosphere  is  the  power  of  evapo- 
rating fluids.  The  adjustment  of  this  quality  to  our  use  is  seen  in 
its  action  upon  the  sea.  In  the  sea,  water  and  salt  are  mixed  toge- 
ther most  intimately ; yet  the  atmosphere  raises  the  water,  and 
leaves  the  salt.  Pure  and  fresh  as  drops  of  rain  descend,  they  are 
collected  from  brine.  If  evaporation  be  solution  (which  seems  to  be 
probable)  then  the  air  dissolves  the  water,  and  not  the  salt.  Upon 
whatever  it  be  founded,  the  distinction  is  critical ; so  much  so,  that 
when  we  attempt  to  imitate  the  process  by  art,  we  must  regulate  our 
distillation  with  great  care  and  nicety,  or,  together  with  the  water, 
we  get  the  bitterness,  or,  at  least,  the  distastefulness,  of  the  marine 
substance : and,  after  all,  it  is  owing  to  this  original  elective  power 
in  the  air,  that  we  can  effect  the  separation  which  we  wish,  by  any 
art  or  means  whatever. 

By  evaporation,  water  is  carried  up  into  the  air ; by  the  converse 
of  evaporation,  it  falls  down  upon  the  earth.  And  how  does  it  fall  ? 
Not  by  the  clouds  being  all  at  once  reconverted  into  water,  and  de- 
scending like  a sheet ; not  in  rushing  down  in  columns  from  a spout ; 
but  in  moderate  drops,  as  from  a colander.  Our  watering-pots  are 
made  to  imitate  showers  of  rain.  Yet,  a priori , I should  have 
thought  either  of  the  two  former  methods  more  likely  to  have  taken 
place  than  the  last. 

By  respiration,  flame,  putrefaction,  air  is  rendered  unfit  for  the 
support  of  animal  life.  By  the  constant  operation  of  these  corrupting 
principles,  the  whole  atmosphere,  if  there  were  no  restoring  causes, 
would  come  at  length  to  be  deprived  of  its  necessary  degree  of  puri- 
ty. Some  of  these  causes  seem  to  have  been  discovered,  and  their 
efficacy  ascertained  by  experiment.  And  so  far  as  the  discovery  has 
proceeded,  it  opens  to  us  a beautiful  and  a wonderful  economy.  Ve- 
getation proves  to  be  one  of  them.  A sprig  of  mint,  corked  up  with 
a small  portion  of  foul  air,  placed  in  the  light,  renders  it  again  capa- 
ble of  supporting  life  or  flame.  Here,  therefore,  is  a constant  circu- 
lation of  benefits  maintained  between  the  two  great  provinces  of  or- 
ganized nature.  The  plant  purifies  what  the  animal  has  poisoned  ; 
in  return,  the  contaminated  air  is  more  than  ordinarily  nutritious  to 
the  plant.  Agitation  with  water  turns  out  to  be  another  of  these 
restoratives.  The  foulest  air,  shaken  in  a bottle  with  water  for  a 
sufficient  length  of  time,  recovers . a great  degree  of  its  purity. 
Here  then  again,  allowing  for  the  scale  upon  which  nature  works, 
we  see  the  salutary  effects  of  storms  and  tempests.  The  yesty  waves 
which  confound  the  heaven  and  the  sea,  are  doing  the  very  thing 
which  was  done  in  the  bottle.  Nothing  can  be  of  greater  impor- 
tance to  the  living  creation,  than  the  salubrity  of  their  atmosphere. 
It  ought  to  reconcile  us  therefore  to  these  agitations  of  the  elements, 
of  which  we  sometimes  deplore  the  consequences,  to  know,  that  they 
tend  powerfully  to  restore  to  the  air  that  purity,  which  so  many 
causes  are  constantly  impairing. 
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II.  In  Water,  what  ought  not  a little  to  be  admired,  are  those 
negative  qualities  which  constitute  its  purity.  Had  it  been  vinous, 
or  oleaginous,  or  acid  ; had  the  sea  been  filled,  or  the  rivers  flowed, 
with  wine  or  milk ; fish,  constituted  as  they  are,  must  have  died : 
plants,  constituted  as  they  are,  would  have  withered : the  lives  of 
animals  which  feed  upon  plants,  must  have  perished.  Its  very  in- 
sipidity,, which  is  one  of  those  negative  qualities,  renders  it  the  best 
of  all  menstrua.  Having  no  taste  of  its  own,  it  becomes  the  sincere 
vehicle  of  every  other.  Had  there  been  a taste  in  water,  be  it  what 
it  might,  it  would  have  infected  every  thing  we  ate  or  drank,  with 
an  importunate  repetition  of  the  same  flavour. 

Another  thing  in  this  element,  not  less  to  be  admired,  is  the  con- 
stant round  which  it  travels ; and  by  which,  without  suffering  either 
adulteration  or  waste,  it  is  continually  offering  itself  to  the  wants  of 
the  habitable  globe.  From  the  sea  are  exhaled  those  vapours  which 
form  the  clouds : these  clouds  descend  in  showers,  which,  penetra- 
ting into  the  crevices  of  the  hills,  supply  springs ; which  springs  flow 
in  little  streams  into  the  valleys ; and  there  uniting,  become  rivers ; 
which  rivers,  in  return,  feed  the  ocean.  So  there  is  an  incessant  cir- 
culation of  the  same  fluid  : and  not  one  drop  probably  more  or  less 
now  than  there  was  at  the  creation.  A particle  of  water  takes  its 
departure  from  the  surface  of  the  sea,  in  order  to  fulfil  certain  im- 
portant offices  to  the  earth ; and  having  executed  the  service  which 
was  assigned  to  it,  returns  to  the  bosom  which  it  left. 

Some  have  thought,  that  we  have  too  much  water  upon  the  globe, 
the  sea  occupying  above  three  quarters  of  its  whole  surface.  But 
the  expanse  of  ocean,  immense  as  it  is,  may  be  no  more  than  suf- 
ficient to  fertilize  the  earth.  Or,  independently  of  this  reason,  I 
know  not  why  the  sea  may  not  have  as  good  a right  to  its  place  as  the 
land.  It  may  proportionably  support  as  many  inhabitants ; minis- 
ter to  as  large  an  aggregate  of  enjoyment.  The  land  only  affords  a 
habitable  surface ; the  sea  is  habitable  to  a great  depth. 

III.  Of  Fire,  we  have  said  that  it  dissolves.  The  only  idea  pro- 
bably which  this  term  raised  in  the  reader’s  mind,  was  that  of  fire 
melting  metals,  resins,  and  some  other  substances,  fluxing  ores,  run- 
ning glass,  and  assisting  us  in  many  of  our  operations,  chymical  or 
culinary.  Now  these  are  only  uses  of  an  occasional  kind,  and  give 
us  a very  imperfect  notion  of  what  fire  does  for  us.  The  grand  im- 
portance of  this  dissolving  power,  the  great  office  indeed  of  fire  in 
the  economy  of  nature,  is  keeping  things  in  a state  of  solution,  that 
is  to  say,  in  a state  of  fluidity.  Were  it  not  for  the  presence  of  heat, 
or  of  a certain  degree  of  it,  all  fluids  would  be  frozen.  The  ocean 
itself  would  be  a quarry  of  ice ; universal  nature  stiff’  and  dead. 

We  see,  therefore,  that  the  elements  bear  not  only  a strict  rela- 
tion to  the  constitution  of  organized  bodies,  but  a relation  to  each 
other.  Water  could  not  perform  its  office  to  the  earth  without  air ; 
nor  exist,  as  water,  without  fire. 

IV.  Of  Light  (whether  we  regard  it  as  of  the  same  substance  with 
fire,  or  as  a different  substance)  it  is  altogether  superfluous  to  expa- 
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2 I tiate  upon  the  use.  No  man  disputes  it.  The  observations,  there- 
( | fore,  which  I shall  offer,  respect  that  little  which  we  seem  to  know 
) | of  its  constitution. 

Light  travels  from  the  sun  at  the  rate  of  twelve  millions  of  miles 
f i in  a minute.  Urged  by  such  a velocity,  with  what  force  must  its 
! particles  drive  against  (I  will  not  say  the  eye,  the  tenderest  of  animal 
substances,  but)  every  substance,  animate  or  inanimate,  which  stands 
in  its  way  ! It  might  seem  to  be  a force  sufficient  to  shatter  to  atoms 
I the  hardest  bodies. 

How  then  is  this  effect,  the  consequence  of  such  prodigious  veloci- 
ty, guarded  against  ? By  a proportionable  minuteness  of  the  particles 
of  which  light  is  composed.  It  is  impossible  for  the  human  mind 
to  imagine  to  itself  any  thing  so  small  as  a particle  of  light.  But 
this  extreme  exility,  though  difficult  to  conceive,  it  is  easy  to  prove. 
A drop  of  tallow,  expended  in  the  wick  of  a farthing  candle,  shall 
send  forth  rays  sufficient  to  fill  a hemisphere  of  a mile  diameter ; and 
to  fill  it  so  full  of  these  rays,  that  an  aperture  not  larger  than  the 
pupil  of  an  eye,  wherever  it  be  placed  within  the  hemisphere,  shall 
be  sure  to  receive  some  of  them.  What  floods  of  light  are  continu- 
ally poured  from  the  sun,  we  cannot  estimate;  but  the  immensity 
of  the  sphere  which  is  filled  with  particles,  even  if  it  reached  no  far- 
ther than  the  orbit  of  the  earth,  we  can  in  some  sort  compute ; and 
we  have  reason  to  believe,  that,  throughout  this  whole  region,  the 
particles  of  light  lie,  in  latitude  at  least,  near  to  one  another.  The 
spissitude  of  the  sun’s  rays  at  the  earth  is  such,  that  the  number 
which  falls  upon  a burning-glass  of  an  inch  diameter,  is  sufficient, 
when  concentrated,  to  set  wood  on  fire. 

The  tenuity  and  the  velocity  of  particles  of  light,  as  ascertained 
by  separate  observations,  may  be  said  to  be  proportioned  to  each 
other ; both  surpassing  our  utmost  stretch  of  comprehension ; but 
proportioned.  And  it  is  this  proportion  alone,  which  converts  a tre- 
mendous element  into  a welcome  visitor. 

It  has  been  observed  to  me  by  a learned  friend,  as  having  often 
struck  his  mind,  that,  if  light  had  been  made  by  a common  artist,  it 
! would  have  been  of  one  uniform  colour : whereas,  by  its  present 
composition,  we  have  that  variety  of  colours,  which  is  of  such  infi- 
nite use  to  us  for  the  distinguishing  of  objects ; which  adds  so  much 
to  the  beauty  of  the  earth,  and  augments  the  stock  of  our  innocent 
pleasures. 

With  which  may  be  joined  another  reflection,  viz.  that,  consider- 
ing light  as  compounded  of  rays  of  seven  different  colours  (of  which 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  because  it  can  be  resolved  into  these  rays  by 
simply  passing  it  through  a prism)  the  constituent  parts  must  be 
well  mixed  and  blended  together,  to  produce  a fluid  so  clear  and 
colourless,  as  a beam  of  light  is,  when  received  from  the  sun. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

ASTRONOMY.* 


My  opinion  of  Astronomy  has  always  been,  that  it  is  not  the  best 
medium  through  which  to  prove  the  agency  of  an  intelligent  Creator; 
but  that,  this  being  proved,  it  shows,  beyond  all  other  sciences,  the 
magnificence  of  his  operations.  The  mind  which  is  once  convinced, 
it  raises  to  sublimer  views  of  the  Deity  than  any  other  subject  affords ; 
but  it  is  not  so  well  adapted,  as  some  other  subjects  are,  to  the  pur- 
pose of  argument.  We  are  destitute  of  the  means  of  examining  the 
constitution  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  The  very  simplicity  of  their 
appearance  is  against  them.  We  see  nothing,  but  bright  points, 
luminous  circles,  or  the  phases  of  spheres  reflecting  the  light  which 
falls  upon  them.  Now  we  deduce  design  from  relation,  aptitude,  and 
correspondence  of  parts.  Some  degree  therefore  of  complexity  is 
necessary  to  render  a subject  fit  for  this  species  of  argument.  But 
the  heavenly  bodies  do  not,  except  perhaps  in  the  instance  of  Sa- 
turn’s ring,  present  themselves  to  our  observation  as  compounded  of 
parts  at  all.  This,  which  may  be  a perfection  in  them,  is  a disad- 
vantage to  us,  as  inquirers  after  their  nature.  They  do  not  come 
within  our  mechanics. 

And  what  we  say  of  their  forms,  is  true  of  their  motions.  Their 
motions  are  carried  on  without  any  sensible  intermediate  apparatus ; 
whereby  we  are  cut  off  from  one  principal  ground  of  argumentation, 
analogy.  We  have  nothing  wherewith  to  compare  them  ; no  inven- 
tion, no  discovery,  no  operation  or  resource  of  art,  which,  in  this 
respect,  resembles  them.  Even  those  things  which  are  made  to 
imitate  and  represent  them,  such  as  orreries,  planetaria,  celestial 
globes,  &c.  bear  no  affinity  to  them,  in  the  cause  and  principle  by 
which  their  motions  are  actuated.  I can  assign  for  this  difference  a 
reason  of  utility,  viz.  a reason  why,  though  the  action  of  terrestrial 
bodies  upon  each  other  be,  in  almost  all  cases,  through  the  interven- 
tion of  solid  or  fluid  substances,  yet  central  attraction  does  not  ope- 
rate in  this  manner.  It  was  necessary  that  the  intervals  between  the 
planetary  orbs  should  be  devoid  of  any  inert  matter  either  fluid  or 
solid,  because  such  an  intervening  substance  would,  by  its  resistance, 
destroy  those  very  motions  which  attraction  is  employed  to  preserve. 
This  may  be  a final  cause  of  the  difference;  but  still  the  difference 
destroys  the  analogy. 

Our  ignorance,  moreover,  of  the  sensitive  natures,  by  which  other 
planets  are  inhabited,  necessarily  keeps  from  us  the  knowledge  of 
numberless  utilities,  relations,  and  subserviencies,  which  we  perceive 
upon  our  own  globe. 


* For  the  articles  of  this  chapter  marked  with  an  asterisk,  I am  indebt  ed  to  some 
obliging  communications  received  (through  the  hands  of  the  Ford  Bishop  of*  Elphin) 
from  the  ltev.  ,T.  Brinkley,  M.  A.,  Andrew's  professor  of  Astronomy  in  the  Uni- 
versity  of  Dublin. 
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After  all ; the  real  subject  of  admiration  is,  that  we  understand 
so  much  of  astronomy  as  we  do.  That  an  animal  confined  to  the  sur- 
face of  one  of  the  planets ; bearing  a less  proportion  to  it  than  the 
smallest  microscopic  insect  does  to  the  plant  it  lives  upon  ; that  this 
little,  busy,  inquisitive  creature,  by  the  use  of  senses  which  were  given 
it  for  its  domestic  necessities,  and  by  means  of  the  assistants  of  those 
senses  which  it  has  had  the  art  to  procure,  should  have  been  enabled 
to  observe  the  whole  system  of  worlds  to  which  its  own  belongs ; 
the  changes  of  place  of  the  immense  globes  which  compose  it ; and 
with  such  accuracy,  as  to  mark  out  beforehand,  the  situation  in  the 
heavens  in  which  they  will  be  found  at  any  future  point  of  time  ; and 
that  these  bodies,  after  sailing  through  regions  of  void  and  trackless 
space,  should  arrive  at  the  place  where  they  were  expected,  not 
within  a minute,  but  within  a few  seconds  of  a minute,  of  the  time 
prefixed  and  predicted : all  this  is  wonderful,  whether  we  refer  our 
admiration  to  the  constancy  of  the  heavenly  motions  themselves,  or 
to  the  perspicacity  and  precision  with  which  they  have  been  noticed 
by  mankind.  Nor  is  this  the  whole,  nor  indeed  the  chief  part,  of 
what  astronomy  teaches.  By  bringing  reason  to  bear  upon  observa- 
tion (the  acutest  reasoning  upon  the  exactest  observation)  the  astro- 
nomer has  been  able,  out  of  the  “ mystic  dance,”  and  the  confusion 
(for  such  it  is)  under  which  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies  pre- 
sent themselves  to  the  eye  of  a mere  gazer  upon  the  skies,  to  elicit 
their  order  and  their  real  paths. 

Our  knowledge  therefore  of  astronomy  is  admirable,  though  im- 
perfect : and,  amidst  the  confessed  desiderata  and  desideranda, 
which  impede  our  investigation  of  the  wisdom  of  the  Deity  in  these 
the  grandest  of  his  works,  there  are  to  be  found,  in  the  phenomena, 
ascertained  circumstances  and  laws,  sufficient  to  indicate  an  intellec- 
tual agency  in  three  of  its  principal  operations,  viz.  in  choosing,  in 
determining,  in  regulating ; in  choosing , out  of  a boundless  variety 
of  suppositions  which  were  equally  possible,  that  which  is  beneficial'; 
in  determining , what,  left  to  itself,  had  a thousand  chances  against 
conveniency,  for  one  in  its  favour;  in  regidating  subjects,  as  to 
quantity  and  degree,  which,  by  their  nature,  were  unlimited  with 
respect  to  either.  It  will  be  our  business  to  offer,  under  each  of 
these  heads,  a few  instances,  such  as  best  admit  of  a popular  expli- 
cation. 

I.  Amongst  proofs  of  choice,  one  is,  fixing  the  source  of  light  and 
heat  in  the  centre  of  the  system.  The  sun  is  ignited  and  luminous ; 
the  planets,  which  move  round  him,  cold  and  dark.  There  seems 
to  be  no  antecedent  necessity  for  this  order.  The  sun  might  have 
been  an  opaque  mass ; some  one,  or  two,  or  more,  or  any,  or  all,  the 
planets,  globes  of  fire.  There  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  the  hea- 
venly bodies,  which  requires  that  those  which  are  stationary  should 
be  on  fire,  that  those  which  move  should  be  cold  : for,  in  fact,  comets 
are  bodies  on  fire,  or  at  least  capable  of  the  most  intense  heat,  yet  re- 
volve round  a centre : nor  does  this  order  obtain  between  the  pri- 
mary planets  and  their  secondaries,  which  are  all  opaque.  When  we 
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consider,  therefore,  that  the  sun  is  one ; that  the  planets  going  round 
it  are,  at  least,  seven ; that  it  is  indifferent  to  their  nature,  which  are 
luminous  and  which  are  opaque ; and  also,  in  what  order,  with  re- 
spect to  each  other,  these  two  kinds  of  bodies  are  disposed  ; we  may 
judge  of  the  improbability  of  the  present  arrangement  taking  place 
by  chance. 

If,  by  way  of  accounting  for  the  state  in  which  we  find  the  solar 
system,  it  be  alleged  (and  this  is  one  amongst  the  guesses  of  those 
who  reject  an  intelligent  Creator)  that  the  planets  themselves  are 
only  cooled  or  cooling  masses,  and  were  once,  like  the  sun,  many 
thousand  times  hotter  than  red-hot  iron ; then  it  follows,  that  the 
sun  also  himself  must  be  in  his  progress  towards  growing  cold ; 
which  puts  amend  to  the  possibility  of  his  having  existed,  as  he  is, 
from  eternity.  This  consequence  arises  out  of  the  hypothesis  with 
still  more  certainty,  if  we  make  a part  of  it,  what  the  philosophers 
who  maintain  it  have  usually  taught,  that  the  planets  were  originally 
masses  of  matter,  struck  off  in  a state  of  fusion,  from  the  body  of  the 
sun,  by  the  percussion  of  a comet,  or  by  a shock  from  some  other 
cause,  with  which  we  are  not  acquainted  : for,  if  these  masses,  par- 
taking of  the  nature  and  substance  of  the  sun’s  body,  have  in  process 
of  time  lost  their  heat,  that  body  itself,  in  time  likewise,  no  matter 
in  how  much  longer  time,  must  lose  its  heat  also,  and  therefore  be 
incapable  of  an  eternal  duration  in  the  state  in  which  we  see  it,  either 
for  the  time  to  come,  or  the  time  past. 

The  preference  of  the  present  to  any  other  mode  of  distributing 
luminous  and  opaque  bodies,  I take  to  be  evident.  It  requires  more 
astronomy  than  I am  able  to  lay  before  the  reader,  to  show,  in  its 
particulars,  what  would  be  the  effect  to  the  system,  of  a dark  body  at 
the  centre,  and  of  one  of  the  planets  being  luminous : but  I think  it 
manifest,  without  either  plates  or  calculation,  first,  that  supposing 
the  necessary  proportion  of  magnitude  between  the  central  and  the 
revolving  bodies  to  be  preserved,  the  ignited  planet  would  not  be 
sufficient  to  illuminate  and  warm  the  rest  of  the  system ; secondly, 
that  its  light  and  heat  would  be  imparted  to  the  other  planets  much 
more  irregularly  than  light  and  heat  are  now  received  from  the  sun. 


(*)  II.  Another  thing,  in  which  a choice  appears  to  be  exercised. 
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and  in  which,  amongst  the  possibilities  out  of  which  the  choice  was 
to  be  made,  the  number  of  those  which  were  wrong,  bore  an  infinite 
proportion  to  the  number  of  those  which  were  right,  is  in  what  geo- 
metricians call  the  axis  of  rotation.  This  matter  I will  endeavour  to 
explain.  The  earth,  it  is  well  known,  is  not  an  exact  globe,  but  an 
oblate  spheroid,  something  like  an  orange.  Now  the  axes  of  rota- 
tion, or  the  diameters  upon  which  such  a body  may  be  made  to  turn 
round,  are  as  many  as  can  be  drawn  through  its  centre  to  opposite 
points  upon  its  whole  surface : but  of  these  axes  none  are  perma- 
nent, except  either  its  shortest  diameter,  i.  e.  that  which  passes 
through  the  heart  of  the  orange  from  the  place  where  the  stalk  is 
inserted  into  it,  and  which  is  but  one ; or  its  longest  diameters,  at 
right  angles  with  the  former,  which  must  all  terminate  in  the  single 
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circu inference  which  goes  round  the  thickest  part  of  the  orange. 
The  shortest  diameter  is  that  upon  which  in  fact  the  earth  turns,  and 
it  is,  as  the  reader  sees,  what  it  ought  to  be,  a permanent  axis ; 
whereas,  had  blind  chance,  had  a casual  impulse,  had  a stroke  or 
push  at  random,  set  the  earth  a-spinning,  the  odds  were  infinite,  but 
that  they  had  sent  it  round  upon  a wrong  axis.  And  what  would 
have  been  the  consequence  ? The  difference  between  a permanent 
axis  and  another  axis  is  this : When  a spheroid  in  a state  of  rotatory 
motion  gets  upon  a permanent  axis,  it  keeps  there  ; it  remains  steady 
and  faithful  to  its  position : its  poles  preserve  their  direction  with 
respect  to  the  plane  and  to  the  centre  of  its  orbit : but,  whilst  it 
turns  upon  an  axis  which  is  not  permanent  (and  the  number  of  those 
we  have  seen  infinitely  exceeds  the  number  of  the  other)  it  is  always 
liable  to  shift  and  vacillate  from  one  axis  to  another,  with  a corres- 
ponding change  in  the  inclination  of  its  poles.  Therefore,  if  a planet 
once  set  off  revolving  upon  any  other  than  its  shortest,  or  one  of  its 
longest  axes,  the  poles  on  its  surface  would  keep  perpetually  chang- 
ing, and  it  never  would  attain  a permanent  axis  of  rotation.  The 
effect  of  this  unfixedness  and  instability  would  be,  that  the  equato- 
rial parts  of  the  earth  might  become  the  polar,  or  the  polar  the  equa- 
torial ; to  the  utter  destruction  of  plants  and  animals,  which  are  not 
capable  of  interchanging  their  situations,  but  are  respectively  adap- 
ted to  their  own.  As  to  ourselves,  instead  of  rejoicing  in  our  tem- 
perate zone,  and  annually  preparing  for  the  moderate  vicissitude,  or 
rather  the  agreeable  succession,  of  seasons,  which  we  experience  and 
expect,  we  might  come  to  be  locked  up  in  the  ice  and  darkness  of 
the  arctic  circle,  with  bodies  neither  inured  to  its  rigours,  nor  pro- 
vided with  shelter  or  defence  against  them.  Nor  would  it  be  much 
better,  if  the  trepidation  of  our  pole,  taking  an  opposite  course, 
should  place  us  under  the  heats  of  a vertical  sun.  But  if  it  would 
fare  so  ill  with  the  human  inhabitant,  who  can  live  under  greater  va- 
rieties of  latitude  than  any  other  animal ; still  more  noxious  would 
this  translation  of  climate  have  proved  to  life  in  the  rest  of  the  crea- 
tion ; and  most,  perhaps  of  all,  in  plants.  The  habitable  earth,  and 
its  beautiful  variety,  might  have  been  destroyed,  by  a simple  mis- 
chance in  the  axis  of  rotation. 

(*)  III.  All  this,  however,  proceeds  upon  a supposition  of  the 
earth  having  been  formed  at  first  an  oblate  spheroid.  There  is 
another  supposition ; and  perhaps  our  limited  information  will  not 
enable  us  to  decide  between  them.  The  second  supposition  is,  that 
the  earth,  being  a mixed  mass  somewhat  fluid,  took,  as  it  might  do, 
its  present  form,  by  the  joint  action  of  the  mutual  gravitation  of  its 
parts  and  its  rotatory  motion.  This,  as  we  have  said,  is  a point  in 
the  history  of  the  earth,  which  our  observations  are  not  sufficient  to 
determine.  For  a very  small  depth  below  the  surface  (but  extreme- 
ly small — less,  perhaps,  than  an  eight- thousandth  part,  compared 
with  the  depth  of  the  centre)  we  find  vestiges  of  ancient  fluidity. 
But  this  fluidity  must  have  gone  down  many  hundred  times  farther 
than  we  can  penetrate,  to  enable  the  earth  to  take  its  present  oblate 
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form : and  whether  any  traces  of  this  kind  exist  to  that  depth,  we  ! 
are  ignorant.  Calculations  were  made  a few  years  ago,  of  the  mean 
density  of  the  earth,  by  comparing  the  force  of  its  attraction  with 
the  force  of  attraction  of  a rock  of  granite,  the  bulk  of  which  could  i 1 
be  ascertained  : and  the  upshot  of  the  calculation  was,  that  the  earth  1 
upon  an  average,  through  its  whole  sphere,  has  twice  the  density  of  i1 
granite,  or  above  five  times  that  of  water.  Therefore  it  cannot  be  a 
hollow  shell,  as  some  have  formerly  supposed ; nor  can  its  internal  s 01 
parts  be  occupied  by  central  fire,  or  by  water.  The  solid  parts  1 
must  greatly  exceed  the  fluid  parts : and  the  probability  is,  that  it  is  11 
a solid  mass  throughout,  composed  of  substances  more  ponderous 
the  deeper  we  go.  Nevertheless,  we  may  conceive  the  present  face  ' 
of  the  earth  to  have  originated  from  the  revolution  of  a sphere,  cov-  f 
ered  by  a surface  of  a compound  mixture ; the  fluid  and  solid  parts  1 
separating,  as  the  surface  becomes  quiescent.  Here  then  comes  in  1 
the  moderating  hand  of  the  Creator.  If  the  water  had  exceeded  its  1 
present  proportion,  even  but  by  a trifling  quantity,  compared  with 
the  whole  globe,  all  the  land  would  have  been  covered  : had  there  1 
been  much  less  than  there  is,  there  would  not  have  been  enough  to 
fertilize  the  continent.  Had  the  exsiccation  been  progressive,  such  as  I 
we  may  suppose  to  have  been  produced  by  an  evaporating  heat,  how 
came  it  to  stop  at  the  point  at  which  we  see  it  ? Why  did  it  not  stop 
sooner  ? why  at  all  ? The  mandate  of  the  Deity  will  account  for  this ; 
nothing  else  will. 

IV.  Of  centripetal  forces.  By  virtue  of  the  simplest  law 
that  can  be  imagined,  viz.  that  a body  continues  in  the  state  in  which 
it  is,  whether  of  motion  or  rest ; and,  if  in  motion,  goes  on  in  the 
line  in  which  it  was  proceeding,  and  with  the  same  velocity,  unless  I 
there  be  some  cause  for  change : by  virtue,  I say,  of  this  law,  it  | 
comes  to  pass  (what  may  appear  to  be  a strange  consequence)  that  ; 
cases  arise,  in  which  attraction,  incessantly  drawing  a body  towards  j 
a centre,  never  brings,  nor  ever  will  bring,  the  body  to  that  centre,  I 
but  keep  it  in  eternal  circulation  round  it.  If  it  were  possible  to  fire  j 
off  a cannon-ball  with  a velocity  of  five  miles  in  a second,  and  the  | 
resistance  of  the  air  could  be  taken  away,  the  cannon-ball  would  for  I 
ever  wheel  round  the  earth,  instead  of  falling  down  upon  it.  This 
is  the  principle  which  sustains  the  heavenly  motions.  The  Deity, 
having  appointed  this  law  to  matter  (than  which,  as  we  have  said 
before,  no  law  could  be  more  simple)  has  turned  it  to  a wonderful 
account  in  constructing  planetary  systems. 

The  actuating  cause  in  these  systems,  is  an  attraction  which  varies 
reciprocally  as  the  square  of  the  distance ; that  is,  at  double  the  dis- 
tance, has  a quarter  of  the  force ; at  half  the  distance,  four  times 
the  strength ; and  so  on.  Now  concerning  this  law  of  variation, 
we  have  three  things  to  observe : First ; that  attraction,  for  any 
thing  we  know  about  it,  was  just  as  capable  of  one  law  of  variation, 
as  of  another : Secondly  ; that,  out  of  an  infinite  number  of  possible 
laws,  those  which  were  admissible  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  the 
heavenly  motions,  lay  within  certain  narrow  limits : Thirdly  ; that  I 
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of  the  admissible  laws,  or  those  which  come  within  the  limits  pre- 
scribed, the  law  that  actually  prevails  is  the  most  beneficial.  So  far 
as  these  propositions  can  be  made  out,  we  may  be  said,  I think,  to 
prove  choice  and  regulation  : choice,  out  of  boundless  variety ; and 
regulation,  of  that  which,  by  its  own  nature,  was,  in  respect  of  the 
property  regulated,  indifferent  and  indefinite. 

I.  First,  then,  attraction,  for  any  thing  we  know  about  it,  wTas 
originally  indifferent  to  all  laws  of  variation  depending  upon  change 
of  distance,  i.  e.  just  as  susceptible  of  one  law  as  of  another.  It  might 
have  been  the  same  at  all  distances ; it  might  have  increased  as  the 
distance  increased  : or  it  might  have  diminished  with  the  increase  of 
the  distance,  yet  in  ten  thousand  different  proportions  from  the 
present,  it  might  have  followed  no  stated  law  at  all.  If  attraction 
be  what  Cotes,  with  many  other  Newtonians,  thought  it  to  be,  a pri- 
mordial property  of  matter,  not  dependent  upon,  or  traceable  to, 
any  other  material  cause ; then,  by  the  very  nature  and  definition  of 
a primordial  property,  it  stood  indifferent  to  all  laws.  If  it  be  the 
agency  of  something  immaterial ; then  also,  for  any  thing  we  know 
of  it,  it  was  indifferent  to  all  laws.  If  the  revolution  of  bodies  round 
a centre  depend  upon  vortices,  neither  are  these  limited  to  one  law 
more  than  another. 

There  is,  I know,  an  account  given  of  attraction,  which  should 
seem,  in  its  very  cause,  to  assign  to  it  the  law  which  we  find  it  to  ob- 
serve ; and  which,  therefore,  makes  that  law,  a law,  not  of  choice, 
but  of  necessity  : and  it  is  the  account,  which  ascribes  attraction  to 
an  emanation  from  the  attracting  body.  It  is  probable,  that  the  in- 
fluence of  such  an  emanation  will  be  proportioned  to  the  spissitude  of 
the  rays  of  which  it  is  composed ; which  spissitude,  supposing  the 
rays  to  issue  in  right  lines  on  all  sides  from  a point,  will  be  recipro- 
cally as  the  square  of  the  distance.  The  mathematics  of  this  solu- 
tion we  do  not  call  in  question : the  question  with  us  is,  whether 
there  be  any  sufficient  reason  for  believing  that  attraction  is  produ- 
ced by  an  emanation.  For  my  part,  I am  totally  at  a loss  to  com- 
prehend how  particles  streaming  from  & centre  should  draw  a body 
towards  it.  The  impulse,  if  impulse  it  be,  is  all  the  other  way. 
Nor  shall  we  find  less  difficulty  in  conceiving  a conflux  of  particles, 
incessantly  flowing  to  a centre,,  and  carrying  down  all  bodies  along 
with  it,  that  centre  also  itself  being  in  a state  of  rapid  motion  through 
absolute  space ; for,  by  what  source  is  the  stream  fed,  or  what  be- 
comes of  the  accumulation  ? Add  to  which,  that  it  seems  to  imply  a 
contrariety  of  properties,  to  suppose  an  ethereal  fluid  to  act , but  not 
to  resist ; powerful  enough  to  carry  down  bodies  with  great  force 
towards  a centre,  yet,  inconsistently  with  the  nature  of  inert  matter, 
powerless  and  perfectly  yielding  with  respect  to  the  motions  which 
result  from  the  projectile  impulse.  By  calculations  drawn  from  an- 
cient notices  of  eclipses  of  the  moon,  we  can  prove  that,  if  such  a 
fluid  exist  at  all,  its  resistance  has  had  no  sensible  effect  upon  the 
moon’s  motion  for  two  thousand  five  hundred  years.  The  truth  is, 
that,  except  this  one  circumstance  of  the  variation  of  the  attracting 
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force  at  different  distances  agreeing  with  the  variation  of  the  spissi-  * 
tude,  there  is  no  reason  whatever  to  support  the  hypothesis  of  an  ema-  j 
nation  ; and,  as  it  seems  to  me,  almost  insuperable  reasons  against  it. 

(*)  II.  Our  second  proposition  is,  that,  whilst  the  possible  laws 
of  variation  were  infinite,  the  admissible  laws,  or  the  laws  compatible 
with  the  preservation  of  the  system,  lie  within  narrow  limits.  If  the 
attracting  force  had  varied  according  to  any  direct  law  of  the  dis- 
tance, let  it  have  been  what  it  would,  great  destruction  and  confu- 
sion would  have  taken  place.  The  direct  simple  proportion  of  the 
distance  would,  it  is  true,  have  produced  an  ellipse : but  the  per- 
turbing forces  would  have  acted  with  so  much  advantage,  as  to  be 
continually  changing  the  dimensions  of  the  ellipse,  in  a manner  in- 
consistent with  our  terrestrial  creation.  For  instance : if  the  planet 
Saturn,  so  large  and  so  remote,  had  attracted  the  earth,  both  in  pro- 
portion to  the  quantity  of  matter  contained  in  it,  which  it  does ; and 
also  in  any  proportion  to  its  distance,  i.  e.  if  it  had  pulled  the  harder 
for  being  the  farther  off  (instead  of  the  reverse  of  it)  it  would  have 
dragged  out  of  its  course  the  globe  which  we  inhabit,  and  have  per- 
plexed its  motions,  to  a degree  incompatible  with  our  security,  our 
enjoyments,  and  probably  our  existence.  Of  the  inverse  laws,  if  the 
centripetal  force  had  changed  as  the  cube  of  distance,  or  in  any  ( 
higher  proportion,  that  is  (for  I speak  to  the  unlearned)  if,  at  dou-  ( 
ble  the  distance,  the  attractive  force  had  been  diminished  to  an  eighth 
part,  or  to  less  than  that,  the  consequence  would  have  been,  that 
the  planets,  if  they  once  began  to  approach  the  sun,  would  have 
fallen  into  his  body  ; if  they  once,  though  by  ever  so  little,  increased 
their  distance  from  the  centre,  would  for  ever  have  receded  from  it. 
The  laws  therefore  of  attraction,  by  wrhich  a system  of  revolving  bo- 
dies could  be  upholden  in  their  motions,  lie  within  narrow  limits, 
compared  with  the  possible  laws.  I much  under-rate  the  restric- 
tion, when  I say  that,  in  a scale  of  a mile,  they  are  confined  to  an 
inch.  All  direct  ratios  of  the  distance  are  excluded,  on  account  of 
danger  from  perturbing  forces : all  reciprocal  ratios,  except  what  lie 
beneath  the  cube  of  the  distance,  by  the  demonstrable  consequence, 
that  every  the  least  change  of  distance  would,  under  the  operation 
of  such  laws,  have  been  fatal  to  the  repose  and  order  of  the  system.  ; 
We  do  not  know,  that  is,  we  seldom  reflect,  how  interested  we  are  in 
this  matter.  Small  irregularities  may  be  endured ; but,  changes 
within  these  limits  being  allowed  for,  the  permanency  of  our  ellipse 
is  a question  of  life  and  death  to  our  whole  sensitive  world. 

(*)  III.  That  the  subsisting  law  of  attraction  falls  within  the 
limits  which  utility  requires,  when  these  limits  bear  so  small  a pro- 
portion to  the  range  of  possibilities  upon  which  chance  might  equal- 
ly have  cast  it,  is  not,  with  any  appearance  of  reason,  to  be  account- 
ed for,  by  any  other  cause  than  a regulation  proceeding  from  a de- 
signing mind.  But  our  next  proposition  carries  the  matter  some- 
what farther.  We  say,  in  the  third  place,  that,  out  of  the  different 
laws  which  lie  within  the  limits  of  admissible  laws,  the  best  is  made 
choice  of ; that  there  arc  advantages  in  this  particular  law  which  can-  I 
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not  be  demonstrated  to  belong  to  any  other  law ; and,  concerning 
some  of  which,  it  can  be  demonstrated  that  they  do  not  belong  to 
any  other. 

(*)  1.  Whilst  this  law  prevails  between  each  particle  of  matter, 
the  united  attraction  of  a sphere,  composed  of  that  matter,  observes 
the  same  law.  This  property  of  the  law  is  necessary,  to  render  it  ap- 
plicable to  a system  composed  of  spheres,  but  it  is  a property  which 
belongs  to  no  other  law  of  attraction  that  is  admissible.  The  law  of 
variation  of  the  united  attraction  is  in  no  other  case  the  same  as  the 
law  of  attraction  of  each  particle,  one  case  excepted,  and  that  is  of 
the  attraction  varying  directly  as  the  distance ; the  inconveniency  of 
which  law,  in  other  respects,  we  have  already  noticed. 

We  may  follow  this  regulation  somewhat  farther,  and  still  more 
strikingly  perceive  that  it  proceeded  from  a designing  mind.  A law 
both  admissible  and  convenient  was  requisite.  In  what  way  is  the 
law  of  the  attracting  globes  obtained  ? Astronomical  observations 
and  terrestrial  experiments  show  that  the  attraction  of  the  globes  of 
the  system  is  made  up  of  the  attraction  of  their  parts ; the  attrac- 
tion of  each  globe  being  compounded  of  the  attractions  of  its  parts. 
Now  the  admissible  and  convenient  law  which  exists,  could  not  be 
obtained  in  a system  of  bodies  gravitating  by  the  united  gravitation 
of  their  parts,  unless  each  particle  of  matter  were  attracted  by  a force 
varying  by  one  particular  law,  viz.  varying  inversely  as  the  square 
of  the  distance : for,  if  the  action  of  the  particles  be  according  to 
any  other  law  whatever,  the  admissible  and  convenient  law,  which 
is  adopted,  could  not  be  obtained.  Here  then  are  clearly  shown 
regulation  and  design.  A law  both  admissible  and  convenient  was 
to  be  obtained ; the  mode  chosen  for  obtaining  that  law  was  by  ma- 
king each  particle  of  matter  act.  After  this  choice  was  made,  then 
farther  attention  was  to  be  given  to  each  particle  of  matter,  and  one, 
and  one  only  particular  law  of  action  to  be  assigned  to  it.  No  other 
law  would  have  answered  the  purpose  intended. 

(*)  % All  systems  must  be  liable  to  perturbations.  And  there- 
fore, to  guard  against  these  perturbations,  or  rather  to  guard  against 
their  running  to  destructive  lengths,  is  perhaps  the  strongest  evi- 
dence of  care  and  foresight  that  can  be  given.  Now,  we  are  able  to 
demonstrate  of  our  law  of  attraction,  what  can  be  demonstrated  of  no 
other,  and  what  qualifies  the  dangers  which  arise  from  cross  but  un- 
avoidable influences ; that  the  action  of  the  parts  of  our  system  upon 
one  another,  will  not  cause  permanently  increasing  irregularities, 
but  merely  periodical  or  vibratory  ones ; that  is,  they  will  come  to 
a limit,  and  then  go  back  again.  This  we  can  demonstrate  only  of 
a system,  in  which  the  following  properties  concur,  viz.  that  the  force 
shall  be  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance ; the  masses  of  the 
revolving  bodies  small,  compared  with  that  of  the  body  at  the  cen- 
tre ; the  orbits  not  much  inclined  to  one  another ; and  their  eccen- 
tricity little.  In  such  a system,  the  grand  points  are  secure.  The 
mean  distances  and  periodic  times,  upon  which  depend  our  tempera- 
ture, and  the  regularity  of  our  year,  are  constant.  The  eccentrici- 
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ties,  it  is  true,  will  still  vary ; but  so  slowly,  and  to  so  small  an  ex- 
tent, as  to  produceno  inconveniency  from  fluctuation  of  temperature 
and  season.  The  same  as  to  the  obliquity  of  the  planes  of  the  orbits. 
Eor  instance,  the  inclination  of  the  ecliptic  to  the  equator  will  never 
change  above  two  degrees  (out  of  ninety)  and  that  will  require  many 
thousand  years  in  performing. 

It  has  been  rightly  also  remarked,  that,  if  the  great  planets,  Ju- 
piter and  Saturn,  had  moved  in  lower  spheres,  their  influences  would 
have  had  much  more  effect  as  to  disturbing  the  planetary  motions, 
than  they  now  have.  While  they  revolve  at  so  great  distances  from 
the  rest,  they  act  almost  equally  on  the  sun  and  on  the  inferior 
planets  ; which  has  nearly  the  same  consequence  as  not  acting  at  all 
upon  either. 

If  it  be  said,  that  the  planets  might  have  been  sent  round  the  sun 
in  exact  circles,  in  which  case,  no  change  of  distance  from  the  centre 
taking  place,  the  law  of  variation  of  the  attracting  power  would  have 
never  come  in  question,  one  law  would  have  served  as  well  as  an- 
other ; an  answer  to  the  scheme  may  be  drawn  from  the  considera- 
tion of  these  same  perturbing  forces.  The  system  retaining  in  other 
respects  its  present  constitution,  though  the  planets  had  been  at  first 
sent  round  in  exact  circular  orbits,  they  could  not  have  kept  them  : 
and  if  the  law  of  attraction  had  not  been  what  it  is,  or,  at  least,  if 
the  prevailing  law  had  transgressed  the  limits  above  assigned,  every 
evagation  would  have  been  fatal : the  planet  once  drawn,  as  drawn 
it  necessarily  must  have  been,  out  of  its  course,  would  have  wander- 
ed in  endless  error. 

(*)  V.  What  we  have  seen  in  the  law  of  the  centripetal  force,  viz. 
a choice  guided  by  views  of  utility,  and  a choice  of  one  law  out  of 
thousands  which  might  equally  have  taken  place,  we  see  no  less  in 
the  figures  of  the  planetary  orbits.  It  was  not  enough  to  fix  the 
law  of  the  centripetal  force,  though  by  the  wisest  choice ; for,  even 
under  that  law,  it  was  still  competent  to  the  planets  to  have  moved 
in  paths  possessing  so  great  a degree  of  eccentricity,  as,  in  the  course 
of  every  revolution,  to  be  brought  very  near  to  the  sun,  and  carried 
away  to  immense  distances  from  him.  The  comets  actually  move  in 
orbits  of  this  sort : and,  had  the  planets  done  so,  instead  of  going 
round  in  orbits  nearly  circular,  the  change  from  one  extremity  of 
temperature  to  another  must,  in  ours  at  least,  have  destroyed  every 
animal  and  plant  upon  its  surface.  Now,  the  distance  from  the  cen- 
tre at  which  a planet  sets  ofl‘,  and  the  absolute  force  of  attraction  at 
that  distance,  being  fixed,  the  figure  of  its  orbit,  its  being  a circle,  or 
nearer  to,  or  farther  off‘  from  a circle,  viz . a rounder  or  a longer 
oval,  depends  upon  two  things,  the  velocity  with  which,  and  the  di- 
rection in  which,  the  planet  is  projected.  And  these,  in  order  to 
produce  a right  result,  must  be  both  brought  within  certain  narrow 
limits.  One,  and  only  one,  velocity,  united  with  one,  and  only  one, 
direction,  will  produce  a perfect  circle.  And  the  velocity  must  be 
near  to  this  velocity,  and  the  direction  also  near  to  this  direction,  to 
produce  orbits,  such  as  the  planetary  orbits  are,  nearly  circular ; 
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that  is,  ellipses  with  small  eccentricities.  The  velocity  and  the  di- 
rection must  both  be  right.  If  the  velocity  be  wrong,  no  direction 
will  cure  the  error ; if  the  direction  be  in  any  considerable  degree 
oblique,  no  velocity  will  produce  the  orbit  required.  Take,  for  ex- 
ample, the  attraction  of  gravity  at  the  surface  of  the  earth.  The 
force  of  that  attraction  being  what  it  is,  out  of  all  the  degrees  of  ve- 
locity, swift  and  slow,  with  which  a ball  might  be  shot  off,  none 
would  answer  the  purpose  of  which  we  are  speaking,  but  what  was 
nearly  that  of  five  miles  in  a second.  If  it  were  less  than  that,  the 
body  would  not  get  round  at  all,  but  would  come  to  the  ground ; if 
it  were  in  any  considerable  degree  more  than  that,  the  body  would 
take  one  of  those  eccentric  courses,  those  long  ellipses,  of  which  we 
have  noticed  the  inconveniency.  If  the  velocity  reached  the  rate  of 
seven  miles  in  a second,  or  went  beyond  that,  the  ball  would  fly  off 
from  the  earth,  and  never  be  heard  of  more.  In  like  manner  with 
respect  to  the  direction ; out  of  the  innumerable  angles  in  which  the 
ball  might  be  sent  off  (I  mean  angles  formed  with  a line  drawn  to 
the  centre)  none  would  serve  but  what  was  nearly  a right  one : out 
of  the  various  directions  in  which  the  cannon  might  be  pointed,  up- 
wards and  downwards,  every  one  would  fail,  but  what  was  exactly 
or  nearly  horizontal.  The  same  thing  holds  true  of  the  planets : of 
our  own  amongst  the  rest.  We  are  entitled  therefore  to  ask,  and  to 
urge  the  question.  Why  did  the  projectile  velocity  and  projectile 
direction  of  the  earth  happen  to  be  nearly  those  which  would  retain 
it  in  a circular  form  ? Why  not  one  of  the  infinite  number  of  velo- 
cities, one  of  the  infinite  number  of  directions,  which  would  have 
made  it  approach  much  nearer  to,  or  recede  much  farther  from,  the 
sun  P 

The  planets  going  round,  all  in  the  same  direction,  and  all  nearly 
in  the  same  plane,  afforded  to  Buffon  a ground  for  asserting,  that 
they  had  all  been  shivered  from  the  sun  by  the  same  stroke  of  a 
comet,  and  by  that  stroke  projected  into  their  present  orbits.  Now, 
beside  that  this  is  to  attribute  to  chance  the  fortunate  concurrence  of 
velocity  and  direction  which  we  have  been  here  noticing,  the  hypo- 
thesis, as  I apprehend,  is  inconsistent  with  the  physical  laws  by 
which  the  heavenly  motions  are  governed.  If  the  planets  were  struck 
off  from  the  surface  of  the  sun,  they  would  return  to  the  surface  of 
the  sun  again.  Nor  will  this  difficulty  be  got  rid  of,  by  supposing 
that  the  same  violent  blow  which  shattered  the  sun’s  surface,  and 
separated  large  fragments  from  it,  pushed  the  sun  himself  out  of  his 
place ; for,  the  consequence  of  this  would  be,  that  the  sun  and  sys- 
tem of  shattered  fragments  would  have  a progressive  motion,  which, 
indeed,  may  possibly  be  the  case  with  our  system  ; but  then  each 
fragment  would,  in  every  revolution,  return  to  the  surface  of  the  sun 
again.  The  hypothesis  is  also  contradicted  by  the  vast  difference 
which  subsists  between  the  diameters  of  the  planetary  orbits.  The 
distance  of  Saturn  from  the  sun  (to  say  nothing  of  the  Georgium 
Sidus)  is  nearly  five-and-twenty  times  that  of  Mercury ; a dispari- 
ty, which  it  seems  impossible  to  reconcile  with  Buffon’s  scheme. 
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Bodies  starting  from  the  same  place,  with  whatever  difference  or  di- 
rection or  velocity  they  set  off,  could  not  have  been  found  at  these 
different  distances  from  the  centre,  still  retaining  their  nearly  circu- 
lar orbits.  They  must  have  been  carried  to  their  proper  distances,  j 
before  they  were  projected.* 

To  conclude : In  astronomy,  the  great  thing  is  to  raise  the  ima- 
gination to  the  subject,  and  that  oftentimes  in  opposition  to  the  im- 
pression made  upon  the  senses.  An  illusion,  for  example,  must  be 
gotten  over,  arising  from  the  distance  at  which  we  view  the  heavenly 
bodies,  viz.  the  apparent  slowness  of  their  motions.  The  moon  shall 
take  some  hours  in  getting  half  a yard  from  a star  which  it  touched. 
A motion  so  deliberate,  we  may  think  easily  guided.  But  what  is  the 
fact  ? The  moon,  in  fact,  is,  all  this  while  driving  through  the  hea- 
vens, at  the  rate  of  considerably  more  than  two  thousand  miles  in  an 
hour ; which  is  more  than  double  of  that  with  which  a ball  is  shot  off 
from  the  mouth  of  a cannon.  Yet  is  this  prodigious  rapidity  as 
much  under  government,  as  if  the  planet  proceeded  ever  so  slowly, 
or  were  conducted  in  its  course  inch  by  inch.  It  is  also  difficult  to 
bring  the  imagination  to  conceive  (what  yet,  to  judge  tolerably  of  the 
matter,  it  is  necessary  to  conceive)  how  loose , if  we  may  so  express 
it,  the  heavenly  bodies  are.  Enormous  globes,  held  by  nothing, 
confined  by  nothing,  are  turned  into  free  and  boundless  space,  each 
to  seek  its  course  by  the  virtue  of  an  invisible  principle ; but  a prin- 
ciple, one,  common,  and  the  same  in  all ; and  ascertainable.  To 
preserve  such  bodies  from  being  lost,  from  running  together  in  heaps, 
from  hindering  and  distracting  one  another’s  motions,  in  a degree 
inconsistent  with  any  continuing  order ; i.  e.  to  cause  them  to  form 
planetary  systems,  systems  that,  when  formed,  can  be  upheld,  and 
most  especially,  systems  accommodated  to  the  organized  and  sensi- 
tive natures,  which  the  planets  sustain,  as  we  know  to  be  the  case, 
where  alone  we  can  know  what  the  case  is,  upon  our  earth  : all  this 
requires  an  intelligent  interposition,  because  it  can  be  demonstrated 
concerning  it,  that  it  requires  an  adjustment  of  force,  distance,  di- 
rection, and  velocity,  out  of  the  reach  of  chance  to  have  produced ; 
an  adjustment,  in  its  view  to  utility,  similar  to  that  which  we  see  in 
ten  thousand  subjects  of  nature  which  are  nearer  to  us ; but  in  power, 
and  in  the  extent  of  space  through  which  that  power  is  exerted,  stu- 
pendous. 

But  many  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  as  the  sun  and  fixed  stars,  are 
stationary.  Their  rest  must  be  the  effect  of  an  absence  or  of  an 

* “ If  we  suppose  the  matter  of  the  system  to  be  accumulated  in  the  centre  by  its 
gravity,  no  mechanical  principles,  with  the  assistance  of  this  power  of  gravity,  could 
separate  the  vast  mass  into  such  parts  as  the  sun  and  planets ; and  after  carrying 
them  to  their  different  distances,  project  them  in  their  several  directions,  preserving 
still  the  quality  of*  action  and  reaction,  or  the  state  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
system.  Such  an  exquisite  structure  of  things  could  only  arise  from  the  contrivance 
and  powerful  influences  of  an  intelligent,  free,  and  most  potent  agent.  The  same 
powers,  therefore,  which,  at  present,  govern  the  material  universe,  and  conduct  its 
various  motions,  are  very  different  from  those  which  were  necessary  to  have  produced 
it  from  nothing,  or  to  have  disposed  it  in  the  admirable  form  in  which  it  now  pro- 
ceeds.”— Maclaurin's  Account  of  Newton's  Philosophy , p.  40T,  ed.  3. 
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equilibrium  of  attractions.  It  proves  also,  that  a projectile  impulse 
was  originally  given  to  some  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  not  to  others. 
But  farther;  if  attraction  act  at  all  distances,  there  can  only  be  one 
quiescent  centre  of  gravity  in  the  universe  : and  ail  bodies  whatever 
must  be  approaching  this  centre,  or  revolving  round  it.  According 
to  the  first  of  these  suppositions,  if  the  duration  of  the  world  had 
been  long  enough  to  allow  of  it,  all  its  parts,  all  the  great  bodies  of 
which  it  is  composed,  must  have  been  gathered  together  in  a heap 
round  this  point.  No  changes,  however,  which  have  been  observed, 
afford  us  the  smallest  reason  for  believing,  that  either  the  one  sup- 
position or  the  other  is  true : and  then  it  will  follow,  that  attraction 
itself  is  controlled  or  suspended  by  a superior  agent ; that  there  is  a 
power  above  the  highest  of  the  powers  of  material  nature : a will, 
which  restrains  and  circumscribes  the  operations  of  the  most  exten- 
sive.* 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

OF  THE  PERSONALITY  OF  THE  DEITY. 

Contrivance,  if  established,  appears  to  me  to  prove  every  thing 
which  we  wish  to  prove.  Amongst  other  things,  it  proves  the  per- 
sonality of  the  Deity,  as  distinguished  from  what  is  sometimes  called 
nature,  sometimes  called  a principle : which  terms,  in  the  mouths  of 
those  who  use  them  philosophically,  seem  to  be  intended,  to  admit 
and  to  express  an  efficacy,  but  to  exclude  and  to  deny  a personal 
agent.  Now  that  which  can  contrive,  which  can  design,  must  be  a 
person.  These  capacities  constitute  personality,  for  they  imply 
consciousness  and  thought.  They  require  that  which  can  perceive 
an  end  or  purpose  ; as  well  as  the  power  of  providing  means,  and  of 
directing  them  to  their  end.“|*  They  require  a centre  in  which  per- 
ceptions unite,  and  from  which  volitions  flow ; which  is  mind.  The 
acts  of  a mind  prove  the  existence  of  a mind ; and  in  whatever  a 
mind  resides,  is  a person.  The  seat  of  intellect  is  a person.  We 
have  no  authority  to  limit  the  properties  of  mind  to  any  particular 
corporeal  form,  or  to  any  particular  circumscription  of  space.  These 
properties  subsist,  in  created  nature,  under  a great  variety  of  sensi- 
ble forms.  Also  every  animated  being  has  its  sensorium  ; that  is,  a 
certain  portion  of  space,  within  which  perception  and  volition  are 

* It  must  here,  however,  be  stated,  that  many  astronomers  deny  that  any  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  are  absolutely  stationary.  Some  of  the  brightest  of  the  fixed  stars 
have  certainly  small  motions  ; and  of  the  rest  the  distance  is  too  great,  and  the  in- 
tervals of  our  observation  too  short,  to  enable  us  to  pronounce  with  certainty  that 
they  may  not  have  the  same.  The  motions  in  the  fixed  stars  which  have  been  ob- 
served, are  considered  either  as  proper  to  each  of  them,  or  as  compounded  of  the 
motion  of  our  system,  and  of  motions  proper  to  each  star.  By  a comparison  of  these 
motions,  a motion  in  our  system  is  supposed  to  be  discovered.  By  continuing  this 
analogy  to  other,  and  to  all  systems,  it  is  possible  to  suppose  that  attraction  is  unlim- 
ited, and  that  the  whole  material  universe  is  revolving  round  some  fixed  point  with- 
in its  containing  sphere  or  space. 

*j*  Priestley’s  Letters  to  a Philosophical  Unbeliever,  p.  153  ed.  2. 
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exerted.  This  sphere  may  be  enlarged  to  an  indefinite  extent ; may 
comprehend  the  universe ; and,  being  so  imagined,  may  serve  to 
furnish  us  with  as  good  a notion,  as  we  are  capable  of  forming,  of 
the  immensity  of  the  Divine  Nature,  i.  e.  of  a Being,  infinite,  as  well 
in  essence  as  in  power ; yet  nevertheless  a person. 

“No  man  hath  seen  God  at  any  time.”  And  this,  I believe,  I 
makes  the  great  difficulty.  Now  it  is  a difficulty  which  chiefly 
arises  from  our  not  duly  estimating  the  state  of  our  faculties.  The  ! 
Deity,  it  is  true,  is  the  object  of  none  of  our  senses : but  reflect  what 
limited  capacities  animal  senses  are.  Many  animals  seem  to  have 
but  one  sense,  or  perhaps  two  at  the  most — touch  and  taste.  J 
Ought  such  an  animal  to  conclude  against  the  existence  of  odours,  \ 
sounds,  and  colours  P To  another  species  is  given  the  sense  of  smell- 
ing. This  is  an  advance  in  the  knowledge  of  the  powers  and  pro-  f 
perties  of  nature  : but,  if  this  favoured  animal  should  infer,  from  its 
superiority  over  the  class  last  described,  that  it  perceived  every  thing 
which  was  perceptible  in  nature,  it  is  known  to  us,  though  perhaps 
not  suspected  by  the  animal  itself,  that  it  proceeded  upon  a false  and 
presumptuous  estimate  of  its  faculties.  To  another  is  added  the  | 
sense  of  hearing ; which  lets  in  a class  of  sensations  entirely  uncon- 
ceived by  the  animal  before  spoken  of ; not  only  distinct,  but  re- 
mote from  any  which  it  had  ever  experienced,  and  greatly  superior 
to  them.  Yet  this  last  animal  has  no  more  ground  for  believing, 
that  its  senses  comprehend  all  things,  and  all  properties  of  things,  ; 
which  exist,  than  might  have  been  claimed  by  the  tribes  of  animals  i 
beneath  it;  for  we  know,  that  it  is  still  possible  to  possess  another 
sense,  that  of  sight,  which  shall  disclose  to  the  percipient  a new 
world.  This  fifth  sense  makes  the  animal  what  the  human  animal 
is : but  to  infer,  that  possibility  stops  here ; that  either  this  fifth  3 
sense  is  the  last  sense,  or  that  the  five  comprehended  all  existence, 
is  just  as  warrantable  a conclusion,  as  that  which  might  have  been 
made  by  any  of  the  different  species  which  possessed  fewer,  or  even 
by  that,  if  such  there  be,  which  possessed  only  one.  The  conclusion 
of  the  one-sense  animal,  and  the  conclusion  of  the  five-sense  animal, 
stand  upon  the  same  authority.  There  may  be  more  and  other 
senses  than  those  which  we  have.  There  may  be  senses  suited  to 
the  perception  of  the  powers,  properties,  and  substance  of  spirits. 
These  may  belong  to  higher  orders  of  rational  agents ; for  there  is 
not  the  smallest  reason  for  supposing  that  we  are  the  highest,  or 
that  the  scale  of  creation  stops  with  us. 

The  great  energies  of  nature  are  known  to  us  only  by  their  ef- 
fects. The  substances  which  produce  them,  are  as  much  concealed 
from  our  senses  as  the  divine  essence  itself.  Gravitation , though 
constantly  present,  though  constantly  exerting  its  influence,  though 
every  where  around  us,  near  us,  and  within  us ; though  diffused 
throughout  all  space,  and  penetrating  the  texture  of  all  bodies,  with 
which  we  are  acquainted,  depends,  if  upon  a fluid,  upon  a fluid 
which,  though  both  powerful  and  universal  in  its  operation,  is  no 
object  of  sense  to  us ; if  upon  any  oth^r  kind  of  substance  or  action, 
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upon  a substance  or  action,  from  which  we  receive  no  distinguishable 
impressions.  Is  it  then  to  be  wondered  at,  that  it  should,  in  some 
measure,  be  the  same  with  the  divine  nature  ? 

Of  this  however  we  are  certain,  that  whatever  the  Deity  be,  nei- 
ther the  universe , nor  any  part  of  it  which  we  see,  can  be  He.  The 
universe  itself  is  merely  a collective  name : its  parts  are  all  which 
are  real ; or  which  are  things.  Now  inert  matter  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion : and  organized  substances  include  marks  of  contrivance.  But 
whatever  includes  marks  of  contrivance,  whatever,  in  its  constitution, 
testifies  design,  necessarily  carries  us  to  something  beyond  itself,  to 
some  other  being,  to  a designer  prior  to,  and  out  of,  itself.  No  ani- 
mal, for  instance,  can  have  contrived  its  own  limbs  and  senses ; can 
have  been  the  author  to  itself  of  the  design  with  which  they  were 
constructed.  That  supposition  involves  all  the  absurdity  of  self- 
creation, i.  e.  of  acting  without  existing.  Nothing  can  be  God, 
which  is  ordered  by  a wisdom  and  a will,  which  itself  is  void  of ; 
which  is  indebted  for  any  of  its  properties  to  contrivance  ah  extra. 
The  not  having  that  in  his  nature  which  requires  the  exertion  of 
another  prior  being  (which  property  is  sometimes  called  self-suffici- 
ency, and  sometimes  self-comprehension)  appertains  to  the  Deity,  as 
his  essential  distinction,  and  removes  his  nature  from  that  of  all 
things  which  we  see.  Which  consideration  contains  the  answer  to  a 
question  that  has  sometimes  been  asked,  namely,  Why,  since  some- 
thing or  other  must  have  existed  from  eternity,  may  not  the  present 
universe  be  that  something  ? The  contrivance  perceived  in  it,  proves 
that  to  be  impossible.  Nothing  contrived,  can,  in  a strict  and  pro- 
per sense,  be  eternal,  forasmuch  as  the  contriver  must  have  existed 
before  the  contrivance. 

Wherever  we  see  marks  of  contrivance,  we  are  led  for  its  cause  to 
an  intelligent  author.  And  this  transition  of  the  understanding  is 
founded  upon  uniform  experience.  We  see  intelligence  constantly 
contriving ; that  is,  we  see  intelligence  constantly  producing  effects, 
marked  and  distinguished  by  certain  properties ; not  certain  parti- 
cular properties,  but  by  a kind  and  class  of  properties,  such  as  rela- 
tion to  an  end,  relation  of  parts  to  one  another,  and  to  a common 
purpose.  We  see,  wherever  we  are  witnesses  to  the  actual  forma- 
tion of  things,  nothing  except  intelligence  producing  effects  so  mark- 
ed and  distinguished.  Furnished  with  this  experience,  we  view  the 
productions  of  nature.  W e observe  them  also  marked  and  distin- 
guished in  the  same  manner.  We  wish  to  account  for  their  origin. 
Our  experience  suggests  a cause  perfectly  adequate  to  this  account. 
No  experience,  no  single  instance  or  example,  can  be  offered  in  fa- 
i vour  of  any  other.  In  this  cause  therefore  we  ought  to  rest ; in  this 
i cause  the  common  sense  of  mankind  has,  in  fact,  rested,  because  it 
1 agrees  with  that  which,  in  all  cases,  is  the  foundation  of  knowledge — 

i the  undeviating  course  of  their  experience.  The  reasoning  is  the 

1 same  as  that,  by  which  we  conclude  any  ancient  appearances  to  have 
o been  the  effects  of  volcanoes  or  inundations ; namely,  because  they 
resemble  the  effects  which  fire  and  water  produce  before  our  eyes ; 
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and  because  we  have  never  known  these  effects  to  result  from  any 
other  operation.  And  this  resemblance  may  subsist  in  so  many  cir- 
cumstances, as  not  to  leave  us  under  the  smallest  doubt  in  forming 
our  opinion.  Men  are  not  deceived  by  this  reasoning : for  wheneter 
it  happens,  as  it  sometimes  does  happen,  that  the  truth  comes  to  be 
known  by  direct  information,  it  turns  out  to  be  what  was  expected,  j 
In  like  manner,  and  upon  the  same  foundation  (which  in  truth  is 
that  of  experience)  we  conclude  that  the  works  of  nature  proceed 
from  intelligence  and  design ; because,  in  the  properties  of  relation 
td  a purpose,  subserviency  to  a use,  they  resemble  what  intelligence 
and  design  are  constantly  producing,  and  what  nothing  except  intel- 
ligence and  design  ever  produce  at  all.  Of  every  argument,  which 
would  raise  a question  as  to  the  safety  of  this  reasoning,  it  may  be 
observed,  that  if  such  argument  be  listened  to,  it  leads  to  the  infer-  I 
ence,  not  only  that  the  present  order  of  nature  is  insufficient  to  prove 
the  existence  of  an  intelligent  Creator,  but  that  no  imaginable  order 
would  be  sufficient  to  prove  it;  that  no  contrivance,  were  it  ever  so 
mechanical,  ever  so  precise,  ever  so  clear,  ever  so  perfectly  like  those 
which  we  ourselves  employ,  would  support  this  conclusion.  A doc^ 
trine,  to  which,  I conceive,  no  sound  mind  can  assent. 

The  force  however  of  the  reasoning  is  sometimes  sunk  by  our  j 
taking  up  with  mere  names.  We  have  already  noticed,*  and  we 
must  here  notice  again,  the  misapplication  of  the  term  “ law,”  and  ; 
the  mistake  concerning  the  idea  which  that  term  expresses  in  physics,  i 
whenever  such  idea  is  made  to  take  the  place  of  power,  and  still  more 
of  an  intelligent  power,  and,  as  such,  to  be  assigned  for  the  cause  of  & 
any  thing,  or  of  any  property  of  any  thing,  that  exists.  This  is 
what  we  are  secretly  apt  to  do,  when  we  speak  of  organized  bodies  | 
(plants  for  instance,  or  animals)  owing  their  production,  their  form,  j 
their  growth,  their  qualities,  their  beauty,  their  use,  to  any  law  or  j 
laws  of  nature ; and  when  we  are  contented  to  sit  down  with  that 
answer  to  our  inquiries  concerning  them.  I say  once  more,  that  it  |- 
is  a perversion  of  language  to  assign  any  law,  as  the  efficient,  opera-  j 
tive  cause  of  any  thing.  A law  presupposes  an  agent,  for  it  is  only  j 
the  mode  according  to  which  an  agent  proceeds ; it  implies  a power,  j 
for  it  is  the  order  according  to  which  that  power  acts.  Without  this  j 
agent,  without  this  power,  which  are  both  distinct  from  itself,  the  j 
“ law”  does  nothing ; is  nothing. 

What  has  been  said  concerning  “ law,”  holds  true  of  mechanism . j, 
Mechanism  is  not  itself  power.  Mechanism,  without  power,  can  do  j 
nothing.  Let  a watch  be  contrived  and  constructed  ever  so  ingeni-  I 
ously  ; be  its  parts  ever  so  many,  ever  so  complicated,  ever  so  finely  | 
wrought  or  artificially  put  together,  it  cannot  go  without  a weight  or 
spring,  i.  e.  without  a force  independent  of,  and  ulterior  to,  its  me-  > 
chanism.  The  spring  acting  at  the  centre,  will  produce  different  | 
motions  and  different  results,  according  to  the  variety  of  the  inter- 
mediate mechanism.  One  and  the  self-same  spring,  acting  in  one 
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and  the  same  manner,  viz.  by  simply  expanding  itself,  may  be  the 
cause  of  a hundred  different  and  all  useful  movements,  if  a hundred 
different  and  well-devised  sets  of  wheels  be  placed  between  it  and  the 
final  effect ; e.  g.  may  point  out  the  hour  of  the  day,  the  day  of  the 
month,  the  age  of  the  moon,  the  position  of  the  planets,  the  cycle  of 
the  years,  and  many  other  serviceable  notices ; and  these  movements 
may  fulfil  their  purposes  with  more  or  less  perfection,  according  as 
the  mechanism  is  better  or  worse  contrived,  or  better  pr  worse  exe- 
cuted, or  in  a better  or  worse  state  of  repair : but  in  all  cases , it  is 
necessary  that  the  spring  act  at  the  centre.  The  course  of  our  rea- 
soning upon  such  a subject  would  be  this : By  inspecting  the  watch, 
even  when  standing  still,  we  get  a proof  of  contrivance,  and  of  a 
contriving  mind,  having  been  employed  about  it.  In  the  form  and 
obvious  relation  of  its  parts,  we  see  enough  to  convince  us  of  this. 
If  we  pull  the  works  in  pieces,  for  the  purpose  of  a closer  examina- 
tion, we  are  still  more  fully  convinced.  But,  when  we  see  the  watch 
going , we  see  proof  of  another  point,  viz.  that  there  is  a power  some- 
where, and  somehow  or  other,  applied  to  it ; a power  in  action ; — 
that  there  is  more  in  the  subject  than  the  mere  wheels  of  the  machine; 
— that  there  is  a secret  spring,  or  a gravitating  plummet; — in  a 
word,  that  there  is  force,  and  energy,  as  well  as  mechanism. 

So  then,  the  watch  in  motion  establishes  to  the  observer  two  con- 
clusions : One ; that  thought,  contrivance,  and  design,  have  been 
employed  in  the  forming,  proportioning,  and  arranging  of  its  parts ; 
and  that  whoever  or  wherever  he  be,  or  were,  such  a contriver  there 
is,  or  was : The  other ; that  force  or  power,  distinct  from  mechan- 
ism, is,  at  this  present  time,  acting  upon  it.  If  I saw  a hand-mill 
even  at  rest,  I should  see  contrivance : but  if  I saw  it  grinding,  I 
should  be  assured  that  a hand  was  at  the  windlass,  though  in  ano- 
ther room.  It  is  the  same  in  nature.  In  the  works  of  nature  we 
trace  mechanism ; and  this  alone  proves  contrivance : but  living, 
active,  moving,  productive  nature,  proves  also  the  exertion  of  a 
power  at  the  centre  : for,  wherever  the  power  resides  may  be  denom- 
inated the  centre. 

The  intervention  and  disposition  of  what  are  called  “ second 
causes ” fall  under  the  same  observation.  This  disposition  is  or  is 
not  mechanism,  according  as  we  can  or  cannot  trace  it  by  our  senses 
and  means  of  examination.  That  is  all  the  difference  there  is ; and 
it  is  a difference  which  respects  our  faculties,  not  the  things  them- 
selves. Now  where  the  order  of  second  causes  is  mechanical,  what  is 
here  said  of  mechanism  strictly  applies  to  it.  But  it  would  be  al- 
ways mechanism  (natural  chymistry,  for  instance,  would  be  mechan- 
ism) if  our  senses  were  acute  enough  to  descry  it.  Neither  mechan- 
ism, therefore,  in  the  works  of  nature,  nor  the  intervention  of  what 
are  called  second  causes  (for  I think  that  they  are  the  same  thing) 
excuses  the  necessity  of  an  agent  distinct  from  both. 

If,  in  tracing  these  causes,  it  be  said  that  we  find  certain  general 
properties  of  matter  which  have  nothing  in  them  that  bespeaks  intel- 
ligence, I answer,  that,  still,  the  managing  of  these  properties,  the 
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pointing  and  directing  them  to  the  uses  which  we  see  made  of  them, 
demands  intelligence  in  the  highest  degree.  For  example ; suppose 
animal  secretions  to  be  elective  attractions,  and  that  such  and  such 
attractions  universally  belong  to  such  and  such  substances ; in  all 
which  there  is  no  intellect  concerned  ; still  the  choice  and  collocation 
of  these  substances,  the  fixing  upon  right  substances,  and  disposing 
them  in  right  places,  must  be  an  act  of  intelligence.  What  mischief 
would  follow,  were  there  a single  transposition  of  the  secretory  or- 
gans ; a single  mistake  in  arranging  the  glands  which  compose  them  ! 

There  may  be  many  second  causes,  and  many  courses  of  second 
causes,  one  behind  another,  between  what  we  observe  of  nature,  and 
the  Deity : but  there  must  be  intelligence  somewhere : there  must 
be  more  in  nature  than  what  we  see ; and,  amongst  the  things  un- 
seen, there  must  be  an  intelligent,  designing  author.  The  philoso- 
pher beholds  with  astonishment  the  production  of  things  around 
him.  Unconscious  particles  of  matter  take  their  stations,  and  seve- 
rally range  themselves  in  an  order,  so  as  to  become  collectively  plants 
or  animals,  i.  e.  organized  bodies,  with  parts  bearing  strict  and  evi- 
dent relation  to  one  another,  and  to  the  utility  of  the  whole : and  it 
should  seem  that  these  particles  could  not  move  in  any  other  way 
than  as  they  do ; for  they  testify  not  the  smallest  sign  of  choice,  or 
liberty,  or  discretion.  There  may  be  particular  intelligent  beings, 
guiding  these  motions  in  each  case : or  they  may  be  the  result  of 
trains  of  mechanical  dispositions,  fixed  beforehand  by  an  intelligent 
appointment,  and  kept  in  action  by  a power  at  the  centre.  But,  in 
either  case,  there  must  be  intelligence. 

The  minds  of  most  men  are  fond  of  what  they  call  a principle , and 
of  the  appearance  of  simplicity,  in  accounting  for  phenomena.  Yet 
this  principle,  this  simplicity,  resides  merely  in  the  name  ; which 
name,  after  all,  comprises,  perhaps,  under  it  a diversified,  multifa- 
rious, or  progressive  operation,  distinguishable  into  parts.  The 
power  in  organized  bodies,  of  producing  bodies  like  themselves,  is 
one  of  these  principles.  Give  a philosopher  this,  and  he  can  get  on. 
But  he  does  not  reflect,  what  this  mode  of  production,  this  principle 
(if  such  he  choose  to  call  it)  requires ; how  much  it  presupposes ; 
what  an  apparatus  of  instruments,  some  of  which  are  strictly  me- 
chanical, is  necessary  to  its  success  ; what  a train  it  includes  of  op- 
erations and  changes,  one  succeeding  another,  one  related  to  another, 
one  ministering  to  another ; all  advancing,  by  intermediate,  and 
frequently,  by  sensible  steps,  to  their  ultimate  result ! Yet,  because 
the  whole  of  this  complicated  action  is  wrapped  up  in  a single  term, 
generation , we  are  to  set  it  down  as  an  elementary  principle  ; and  to 
suppose,  that  when  we  have  resolved  the  things  which  we  see  into 
this  principle,  we  have  sufficiently  accounted  for  their  origin,  without 
the  necessity  of  a designing  intelligent  Creator.  The  truth  is,  gen- 
eration is  not  a principle,  but  a process.  We  might  as  well  call  the 
casting  of  metals  a principle ; we  might,  so  far  as  appears  to  me,  as 
well  call  spinning  and  weaving  principles:  and  then,  referring  the 
texture  of  cloths,  the  fabric  of  muslins  and  calicoes,  the  patterns  of 
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diapers  and  damasks,  to  these,  as  principles,  pretend  to  dispense 
with  intention,  thought,  and  contrivance,  on  the  part  of  the  artist ; 
or  to  dispense,  indeed,  with  the  necessity  of  any  artist  at  all,  either 
in  the  manufacturing  of  the  article,  or  in  the  fabrication  of  the  ma- 
chinery by  which  the  manufacture  was  carried  on. 

And,  after  all,  how,  or  in  what  sense  is  it  true,  that  animals  pro- 
duce their  like  ? A butterfly,  with  a proboscis  instead  of  a mouth, 
with  four  wings  and  six  legs,  produces  a hairy  caterpillar,  with  jaws 
and  teeth,  and  fourteen  feet.  A frog  produces  a tadpole.  A black 
beetle,  with  gauze  wings,  and  a crusty  covering,  produces  a white, 
smooth,  soft  worm ; an  ephemeron  fly,  a cod-bait  maggot.  These, 
by  a progress  through  different  stages  of  life,  and  action,  and  enjoy- 
ment (and,  in  each  state,  provided  with  implements  and  organs  ap- 
propriated to  the  temporary  nature  which  they  bear)  arrive  at  last 
at  the  form  and  fashion  of  the  parent  animal.  But  all  this  is  pro- 
cess, not  principle ; and  proves,  moreover,  that  the  property  of  ani- 
mated bodies,  of  producing  their  like,  belongs  to  them,  not  as  a 
primordial  property,  not  by  any  blind  necessity  in  the  nature  of 
things,  but  as  the  effect  of  economy,  wisdom,  and  design ; because 
the  property  itself  assumes  diversities,  and  submits  to  deviations 
dictated  by  intelligible  utilities,  and  serving  distinct  purposes  of  ani- 
mal happiness. 

The  opinion,  which  would  consider  “ generation”  as  a 'principle 
in  nature ; and  which  would  assign  this  principle  as  the  cause,  or 
endeavour  to  satisfy  our  minds  with  such  a cause,  of  the  existence 
of  organized  bodies ; is  confuted,  in  my  judgment,  not  only  by  every 
mark  of  contrivance  discoverable  in  those  bodies,  for  which  it  gives 
us  no  contriver,  offers  no  account  whatever ; but  also  by  the  farther 
consideration,  that  things  generated,  possess  a clear  relation  to  things 
not  generated.  If  it  were  merely  one  part  of  a generated  body 
bearing  a relation  to  another  part  of  the  same  body ; as  the  mouth 
of  an  animal  to  the  throat,  the  throat  to  the  stomach,  the  stomach  to 
the  intestines,  those  to  the  recruiting  of  the  blood,  and,  by  means  of 
the  blood,  to  the  nourishment  of  the  whole  frame  : or  if  it  were  only 
one  generated  body  bearing  a relation  to  another  generated  body ; 
as  the  sexes  of  the  same  species  to  each  other,  animals  of  prey  to 
their  prey,  herbivorous  and  granivorous  animals  to  the  plants  or  seeds 
upon  which  they  feed ; it  might  be  contended,  that  the  whole  of 
this  correspondency  was  attributable  to  generation,  the  common 
origin  from  which  these  substances  proceeded.  But  what  shall  we 
say  to  agreements  which  exist  between  things  generated  and  things 
not  generated  ? Can  it  be  doubted,  was  it  ever  doubted,  but  that  the 
lungs  of  animals  bear  a relation  to  the  air , as  a permanently  elastic 
fluid  ? They  act  in  it  and  by  it ; they  cannot  act  without  it.  Now, 
if  generation  produced  the  animal,  it  did  not  produce  the  air : yet 
their  properties  correspond.  The  eye  is  made  for  lights  and  light 
for  the  eye.  The  eye  would  be  of  no  use  without  light,  and  light 
perhaps  of  little  without  eyes ; yet  one  is  produced  by  generation, 
the  other  not.  The  ear  depends  upon  undulations  of  air.  Here 
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are  two  sets  of  motions ; first,  of  the  pulses  of  the  air ; secondly,  of 
the  drum,  bones,  and  nerves  of  the  ear ; sets  of  motions  bearing  an 
evident  reference  to  each  other  : yet  the  one,  and  the  apparatus  for 
the  one,  produced  by  the  intervention  of  generation ; the  other  al- 
together independent  of  it. 

If  it  be  said,  that  the  air,  the  light,  the  elements,  the  world  itself, 
is  generated ; I answer,  that  I do  not  comprehend  the  proposition. 
If  the  term  mean  any  thing  similar  to  what  it  means  when  applied  to 
plants  or  animals,  the  proposition  is  certainly  without  proof ; and,  I 
think,  draws  as  near  to  absurdity,  as  any  proposition  can  do,  which 
does  not  include  a contradiction  in  its  terms.  I am  at  a loss  to  con- 
ceive, how  the  formation  of  the  world  can  be  compared  to  the  gene- 
ration of  an  animal.  If  the  term  generation  signify  something  quite 
different  from  what  it  signifies  on  ordinary  occasions,  it  may,  by  the 
same  latitude,  signify  any  thing.  In  which  case,  a word  or  phrase 
taken  from  the  language  of  Otaheite,  would  convey  as  much  theory 
concerning  the  origin  of  the  universe,  as  it  does  to  talk  of  its  being 
generated. 

We  know  a cause  (intelligence)  adequate  to  the  appearances 
which  we  wish  to  account  for : we  have  this  cause  continually  pro- 
ducing similar  appearances  : yet,  rejecting  this  cause,  the  sufficiency 
of  which  we  know,  and  the  action  of  which  is  constantly  before  our 
eyes,  we  are  invited  to  resort  to  suppositions,  destitute  of  a single 
fact  for  their  support,  and  confirmed  by  no  analogy  with  which  we 
are  acquainted.  Were  it  necessary  to  inquire  into  the  motives  of 
men’s  opinions,  I mean  their  motives  separate  from  their  arguments ; 
I should  almost  suspect,  that,  because  the  proof  of  a Deity  drawn 
from  the  constitution  of  nature  is  not  only  popular  but  vulgar  (which 
may  arise  from  the  cogency  of  the  proof,  and  be  indeed  its  highest 
Tecommendation)  and  because  it  is  a species  almost  of  'puerility  to 
take  up  with  it ; for  these  reasons,  minds,  which  are  habitually  in 
search  of  invention  and  originality,  feel  a resistless  inclination  to 
strike  off  into  other  solutions  and  other  expositions.  The  truth  is, 
that  many  minds  are  not  so  indisposed  to  any  thing  which  can  be 
offered  to  them,  as  they  are  to  the  Jlatness  of  being  content  with 
common  reasons  : and,  what  is  most  to  be  lamented,  minds  conscious 
of  superiority  are  the  most  liable  to  this  repugnancy. 

The  “ suppositions”  here  alluded  to,  all  agree  in  one  character  : 
they  all  endeavour  to  dispense  with  the  necessity  in  nature,  of  a par- 
ticular, personal  intelligence ; that  is  to  say,  with  the  exertion  of  an 
intending,  contriving  mind,  in  the  structure  and  formation  of  the 
organized  constitutions  which  the  world  contains.  They  would  re- 
solve all  productions  into  unconscious  energies,  of  a like  kind,  in 
that  respect,  with  attraction,  magnetism,  electricity,  &c. ; without 
any  thing  farther. 

In  this,  the  old  system  of  atheism  and  the  new  agree.  And  I 
much  doubt,  whether  the  new  schemes  have  advanced  any  thing 
upon  the  old,  or  done  more  than  changed  the  terms  of  the  nomen- 


clature. For  instance,  I could  never  see  the  difference  betw  een  the 
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antiquated  system  of  atoms,  and  Buffon’s  organic  molecules.  This 
philosopher,  having  made  a planet  by  knocking  off  from  the  sun  a 
piece  of  melted  glass,  in  consequence  of  the  stroke  of  a comet ; and 
having  set  it  in  motion,  by  the  same  stroke,  both  round  its  own  axis 
and  the  sun  ; finds  his  next  difficulty  to  be,  how  to  bring  plants  and 
animals  upon  it.  In  order  to  solve  this  difficulty,  we  are  to  suppose 
the  universe  replenished  with  particles,  endowed  with  life,  but  with- 
out organization  or  senses  of  their  own ; and  endowed  also  with  a 
tendency  to  marshal  themselves  into  organized  forms.  The  con- 
course of  these  particles,  by  virtue  of  this  tendency,  but  without  in- 
telligence, will,  or  direction  (for  I do  not  find  that  any  of  these 
qualities  are  ascribed  to  them)  has  produced  the  living  forms  which 
we  now  see. 

Very  few  of  the  conjectures,  which  philosophers  hazard  upon 
these  subjects,  have  more  of  pretension  in  them,  than  the  challeng- 
ing you  to  show  the  direct  impossibility  of  the  hypothesis.  In  the 
present  example,  there  seemed  to  be  a positive  objection  to  the  whole 
scheme  upon  the  very  face  of  it ; which  was  that,  if  the  case  were 
as  here  represented,  new  combinations  ought  to  be  perpetually  ta- 
king place ; new  plants  and  animals,  or  organized  bodies  which  were 
neither,  ought  to  be  starting  up  before  our  eyes  every  day.  For 
this,  however,  our  philosopher  has  an  answer.  Whilst  so  many 
forms  of  plants  and  animals  are  already  in  existence,  and,  conse- 
quently, so  many  “ internal  moulds,”  as  he  calls  them,  are  prepared 
and  at  hand,  the  organic  particles  run  into  these  moulds,  and  are 
employed  in  supplying  an  accession  of  substance  to  them,  as  well  for 
their  growth,  as  for  their  propagation.  By  which  means,  things 
keep  their  ancient  course.  But,  says  the  same  philosopher,  should 
any  general  loss  or  destruction  of  the  present  constitution  of  organi- 
zed bodies  take  place,  the  particles,  for  want  of  66  moulds”  into 
which  they  might  enter,  would  run  into  different  combinations,  and 
replenish  the  waste  with  new  species  of  organized  substances. 

Is  there  any  history  to  countenance  this  notion  ? Is  it  known,  that 
any  destruction  has  been  so  repaired  ? any  desert  thus  repeopled  ? 

So  far  as  I remember,  the  only  natural  appearance  mentioned  by 
our  author,  by  way  of  fact  whereon  to  build  his  hypothesis,  is  the 
formation  of  worms  in  the  intestines  of  animals,  which  is  here  ascrib- 
ed to  the  coalition  of  superabundant  organic  particles,  floating 
about  in  the  first  passages ; and  which  have  combined  themselves 
into  these  simple  animal  forms,  for  want  of  internal  moulds,  or  of 
vacancies  in  those  moulds,  into  which  they  might  be  received.  The 
thing  referred  to,  is  rather  a species  of  facts,  than  a single  fact ; as 
some  other  cases  may,  with  equal  reason,  be  included  under  it.  But 
to  make  it  a fact  at  all,  or,  in  any  sort,  applicable  to  the  question,  we 
must  begin  with  asserting  an  equivocal  generation,  contrary  to  anal- 
ogy, and  without  necessity : contrary  to  an  analogy,  which  accom- 
panies us  to  the  very  limits  of  our  knowledge  or  inquiries ; for 
wherever,  either  in  plants  or  animals,  we  are  able  to  examine  the 
subject,  we  find  procreation  from  a parent  form  : without  necessity  ; 
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for  I apprehend  that  it  is  seldom  difficult  to  suggest  methods,  by 
which  the  eggs,  or  spawn,  or  yet  invisible  rudiments  of  these  vermin, 
may  have  obtained  a passage  into  the  cavities  in  which  they  are  s 
found.*  Add  to  this,  that  their  constancy  to  their  species , which,  I 
believe,  is  as  regular  in  these  as  in  the  other  vermes,  decides  the 
question  against  our  philosopher,  if,  in  truth,  any  question  remained 
upon  the  subject. 

Lastly;  these  wonder-working  instruments,  these  “internal 
moulds,”  what  are  they  after  all  ? what,  when  examined,  but  a name 
without  signification ; unintelligible,  if  not  self-contradictory ; at 
the  best,  differing  in  nothing  from  the  “essential  forms”  of  the 
Greek  philosophy  ? One  short  sentence  of  Buffon’s  work  exhibits  his 
scheme  as  follows : “ When  this  nutritious  and  prolific  matter, 
which  is  diffused  throughout  all  nature,  passes  through  the  internal 
mould  of  an  animal  or  vegetable,  and  finds  a proper  matrix,  or  re- 
ceptacle, it  gives  rise  to  an  animal  or  vegetable  of  the  same  species.” 
Does  any  reader  annex  a meaning  to  the  expression  “internal 
mould,”  in  this  sentence  ? Ought  it  then  to  be  said,  that,  though  we 
have  little  notion  of  an  internal  mould,  we  have  not  much  more  of  a 
designing  mind  ? The  very  contrary  of  this  assertion  is  the  truth. 
When  we  speak  of  an  artificer  or  an  architect,  we  talk  of  what  is 
comprehensible  to  our  understanding,  and  familiar  to  our  experience. 
We  use  no  other  terms,  than  what  refer  us  for  their  meaning  to  our 
consciousness  and  observation  ; what  express  the  constant  objects  of 
both ; whereas  names  like  that  we  have  mentioned,  refer  us  to  nothing; 
excite  no  idea ; convey  a sound  to  the  ear,  but  I think  do  no  more. 

Another  system  which  has  lately  been  brought  forward,  and  with 
much  ingenuity,  is  that  of  appetencies.  The  principle,  and  the  short 
account  of  the  theory,  is  this : Pieces  of  soft,  ductile  matter,  being 
endued  with  propensities  or  appetencies  for  particular  actions,  would 
by  continual  endeavours,  carried  on  through  a long  series  of  genera- 
tions, work  themselves  gradually  into  suitable  forms ; and,  at  length, 
acquire,  though  perhaps  by  obscure  and  almost  imperceptible  im- 
provements, an  organization  fitted  to  the  action  which  their  respec- 
tive propensities  led  them  to  exert.  A piece  of  animated  matter, 
for  example,  that  was  endued  with  a propensity  to  fiy , though  ever 
so  shapeless,  though  no  other  we  will  suppose  than  a round  ball  to 
begin  with,  would,  in  a course  of  ages,  if  not  in  a million  of  years, 
perhaps  in  a hundred  millions  of  years  (for  our  theorists,  having 
eternity  to  dispose  of,  are  never  sparing  in  time)  acquire  wings. 
The  same  tendency  to  loco-motion  in  an  aquatic  animal,  or  rather 
in  an  animated  lump,  which  might  happen  to  be  surrounded  by 
water,  would  end  in  the  production  of  fins : in  a living  substance, 
confined  to  the  solid  earth,  would  put  out  legs  and  feet ; or,  if  it 
took  a different  turn,  would  break  the  body  into  ringlets,  and  con- 
clude by  crawling  upon  the  ground. 

* I trust  I may  be  excused,  for  not  citing,  as  another  fact  which  is  to  confirm  the 
hypothesis,  a grave  assertion  of  this  writer,  that  the  branches  of  trees  upon  which 
the  stag  feeds,  break  out  again  in  his  horns.  Such  facts  merit  no  discussion. 
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Although  I have  introduced  the  mention  of  this  theory  into  this 
place,  I am  unwilling  to  give  to  it  the  name  of  an  atheistic  scheme, 
for  two  reasons  : first,  because,  so  far  as  I am  able  to  understand  it, 
the  original  propensities  and  the  numberless  varieties  of  them  (so 
different,  in  this  respect,  from  the  laws  of  mechanical  nature,  which 
are  few  and  simple)  are,  in  the  plan  itself,  attributed  to  the  ordina- 
tion and  appointment  of  an  intelligent  and  designing  Creator : se- 
condly, because,  likewise,  that  large  postulatum,  which  is  all  along 
assumed  and  presupposed,  the  faculty  in  living  bodies  of  producing 
other  bodies  organized  like  themselves,  seems  to  be  referred  to  the 
same  cause ; at  least  is  not  attempted  to  be  accounted  for  by  any 
other.  In  one  important  respect,  however,  the  theory  before  us  co- 
incides with  atheistic  systems,  viz.  in  that,  in  the  formation  of  plants 
and  animals,  in  the  structure  and  use  of  their  parts,  it  does  away 
final  causes.  Instead  of  the  parts  of  a plant  or  animal,  or  the  par- 
ticular structure  of  the  parts,  having  been  intended  for  the  action  or 
the  use  to  which  we  see  them  applied  ; according  to  this  theory,  they 
have  themselves  grown  out  of  that  action,  sprung  from  that  use. 
The  theory  therefore  dispenses  with  that  which  we  insist  upon,  the 
necessity,  in  each  particular  case,  of  an  intelligent,  designing  mind, 
for  the  contriving  and  determining  of  the  forms  which  organized  bo- 
dies bear.  Give  our  philosopher  these  appetencies ; give  him  a por- 
tion of  living  irritable  matter  (a  nerve,  or  the  clipping  of  a nerve) 
to  work  upon  : give  also  to  his  incipient  or  progressive  forms,  the 
power,  in  every  stage  of  their  alteration,  of  propagating  their  like ; 
and,  if  he  is  to  be  believed,  he  could  replenish  the  world  with  all  the 
vegetable  and  animal  productions  which  we  at  present  see  in  it. 

The  scheme  under  consideration  is  open  to  the  same  objection 
with  other  conjectures  of  a similar  tendency,  viz.  a total  defect  of 
evidence.  No  changes,  like  those  which  the  theory  requires,  have 
ever  been  observed.  All  the  changes  in  Ovid’s  Metamorphoses 
might  have  been  effected  by  these  appetencies,  if  the  theory  were 
true ; yet  not  an  example,  nor  the  pretence  of  an  example,  is  offered 
of  a single  change  being  known  to  have  taken  place.  Nor  is  the 
order  of  generation  obedient  to  the  principle  upon  which  this  theory 
is  built.  The  mammae*  of  the  male  have  not  vanished  by  inusita- 
tion  ; nec  curtorum , per  multa  s acuta , Judaorum  propagini  deest 
praputium.  It  is  easy  to  say,  and  it  has  been  said,  that  the  altera- 
tive process  is  too  slow  to  be  perceived ; that  it  has  been  carried  on 
through  tracts  of  immeasurable  time  ; and  that  the  present  order  of 
things  is  the  result  of  a gradation,  of  which  no  human  records  can 
trace  the  steps.  It  is  easy  to  say  this  ; and  yet  it  is  still  true,  that 
the  hypothesis  remains  destitute  of  evidence. 

The  analogies  which  have  been  alleged,  are  of  the  following  kind  : 
The  hunch  of  a camel,  is  said  to  be  no  other  than  the  effect  of  car- 

* I confess  myself  totally  at  a loss  to  guess  at  the  reason,  either  final  or  efficient, 
for  this  part  of  the  animal  frame  : unless  there  be  some  foundation  for  an  opinion, 
of  which  I draw  the  hint  from  a paper  of  Mr.  Everard  Home  (Phil.  Transact.  1799, 
p.  2)  viz.  that  the  mammae  of  the  foetus  may  be  formed,  before  the  sex  is  determined. 
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rying  burdens;  a service  in  which  the  species  has  been  employed  j 
from  the  most  ancient  times  of  the  world.  The  first  race,  by  th^ 
daily  loading  of  the  back,  would  probably  find  a small  grumous  tu- 
mour to  be  formed  in  the  flesh  of  that  part.  The  next  progeny 
would  bring  this  tumour  into  the  world  with  them.  The  life  to 
which  they  were  destined,  would  increase  it.  The  cause  which  first 
generated  the  tubercle  being  continued,  it  would  go  on,  through 
every  succession,  to  augment  its  size,  till  it  attained  the  form  and  the 
bulk  under  which  it  now  appears.  This  may  serve  for  one  instance : 
another,  and  that  also  of  the  passive  sort,  is  taken  from  certain  spe- 
cies of  birds.  Birds  of  the  crane  kind,  as  the  crane  itself,  the  heron, 
bittern,  stork,  have,  in  general,  their  thighs  bare  of  feathers.  This 
privation  is  accounted  for  from  the  habit  of  wading  in  water,  and 
from  the  effect  of  that  element  to  check  the  growth  of  feathers  upon 
these  parts ; in  consequence  of  which,  the  health  and  vegetation  of 
the  feathers  declined  through  each  generation  of  the  animal ; the 
tender  down,  exposed  to  cold  and  wetness,  became  weak,  and  thin, 
and  rare,  till  the  deterioration  ended  in  the  result  which  we  see,  of 
absolute  nakedness.  I will  mention  a third  instance,  because  it  is 
drawn  from  an  active  habit,  as  the  two  last  were  from  passive  habits : 
and  that  is  the  pouch  of  the  pelican.  The  description  which  natu- 
ralists give  of  this  organ,  is  as  follows : “ From  the  lower  edges  of 
the  under  chap,  hangs  a bag,  reaching  from  the  whole  length  of  the 
bill  to  the  neck,  which  is  said  to  be  capable  of  containing  fifteen  quarts 
of  water.  This  bag,  the  bird  has  a power  of  wrinkling  up  into  the 
hollow  of  the  under  chap.  When  the  bag  is  empty,  it  is  not  seen  : 
but  when  the  bird  has  fished  with  success,  it  is  incredible  to  what  an 
extent  it  is  often  dilated.  The  first  thing  the  pelican  does  in  fishing, 
is  to  fill  the  bag  ; and  then  it  returns  to  digest  its  burden  at  leisure. 
The  bird  preys  upon  the  large  fishes,  and  hides  them  by  dozens  in 
its  pouch.  When  the  bill  is  opened  to  its  widest  extent,  a person 
may  run  his  head  into  the  bird’s  mouth  : and  conceal  it  in  this  mon- 
strous pouch,  thus  adapted  for  very  singular  purposes.”*  Now  this 
extraordinary  conformation  is  nothing  more,  say  our  philosophers, 
than  the  result  of  habit ; not  of  the  habit  or  effort  of  a single  peli- 
can, or  of  a single  race  of  pelicans,  but  of  a habit  perpetuated  through 
a long  series  of  generations.  The  pelican  soon  found  the  conveni- 
ency  of  reserving  in  its  mouth,  when  its  appetite  was  glutted,  the 
remainder  of  its  prey,  which  is  fish.  The  fulness  by  this  attempt, 
of  course  stretched  the  skin  which  lies  between  the  under  chaps,  as 
being  the  most  yielding  part  of  the  mouth.  Every  distention  increas- 
ed the  cavity.  The  original  bird,  and  many  generations  which  suc- 
ceeded him,  might  find  difficulty  enough  in  making  the  pouch  answer 
this  purpose : but  future  pelicans,  entering  upon  life  with  a pouch 
derived  from  their  progenitors,  of  considerable  capacity,  would  more 
readily  accelerate  its  advance  to  perfection,  by  frequently  pressing 
down  the  sack  with  the  weight  of  fish  which  it  might  now  be  made 
to  contain. 
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These,  or  of  this  kind,  are  the  analogies  relied  upon.  Now,  in 
the  first  place,  the  instances  themselves  are  unauthenticated  by  tes- 
j timony ; and,  in  theory,  to  say  the  least  of  them,  open  to  great  ob- 
jections. Who  ever  read  of  camels  without  bunches,  or  with 
bunches  less  than  those  with  which  they  are  at  present  usually  form- 
ed ? A bunch,  not  unlike  the  camel’s,  is  found  between  the  shoulders 
of  the  buffalo ; of  the  origin  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  give  the 
account  here  given.  In  the  second  example : Why  should  the  ap- 
plication  of  water,  which  appears  to  promote  and  thicken  the  growth 
of  feathers  upon  the  bodies  and  breasts  of  geese,  and  swans,  and 
other  water-fowls,  have  divested  of  this  covering  the  thighs  of  cranes? 
The  third  instance,  which  appears  to  me  as  plausible  as  any  that 
can  be  produced,  has  this  against  it,  that  it  is  a singularity  re- 
stricted to  the  species ; whereas,  if  it  had  its  commencement  in  the 
cause  and  manner  which  have  been  assigned,  the  like  conformation 
might  be  expected  to  take  place  in  other  birds,  which  fed  upon  fish. 
How  comes  it  to  pass,  that  the  pelican  alone  was  the  inventress,  and 
her  descendants  the  only  inheritors,  of  this  curious  resource  ? 

But  it  is  the  less  necessary  to  controvert  the  instances  themselves, 
as  it  is  a straining  of  analogy  beyond  all  limits  of  reason  and  credi- 
bility, to  assert  that  birds,  and  beasts,  and  fish,  with  all  their  variety 
and  complexity  of  organization,  have  been  brought  into  their  forms, 
and  distinguished  into  their  several  kinds  and  natures,  by  the  same 
process  (even  if  that  process  could  be  demonstrated,  or  had  it  ever 
been  actually  noticed)  as  might  seem  to  serve  for  the  gradual  gene- 
ration of  a camel’s  bunch,  or  a pelican’s  pouch. 

The  solution,  when  applied  to  the  works  of  nature  generally , is 
contradicted  by  many  of  the  phenomena,  and  totally  inadequate  to 
others.  The  ligaments  or  strictures,  by  which  the  tendons  are  tied 
down  at  the  angles  of  the  joints,  could,  by  no  possibility,  be  formed 
by  the  motion  or  exercise  of  the  tendons  themselves  ; by  any  appe- 
tency exciting  these  parts  into  action ; or  by  any  tendency  arising 
therefrom.  The  tendency  is  all  the  other  way  ; the  conatus  in  con- 
stant opposition  to  them.  Length  of  time  does  not  help  the  case  at 
all,  but  the  reverse.  The  valves  also  in  the  blood-vessels,  could 
never  be  formed  in  the  manner  which  our  theorist  proposes.  The 
blood,  in  its  right  and  natural  course,  has  no  tendency  to  form  them. 
When  obstructed  or  refluent,  it  has  the  contrary.  These  parts 
could  not  grow  out  of  their  use,  though  they  had  eternity  to  grow  in. 

The  senses  of  animals  appear  to  me  altogether  incapable  of  re- 
ceiving the  explanation  of  their  origin  which  this  theory  affords. 
Including  under  the  word  64  sense”  the  organ  and  the  perception,  we 
have  no  account  of  either.  How  will  our  philosopher  get  at  vision , 
or  make  an  eye  ? How  should  the  blind  animal  affect  sight,  of  which 
blind  animals,  we  know,  have  neither  conception  nor  desire  ? Affect- 
ing it,  by  what  operation  of  its  will,  by  what  endeavour  to  see,  could 
it  so  determine  the  fluids  of  its  body,  as  to  inchoate  the  formation  of 
an  eye  ? or  suppose  the  eye  formed,  would  the  perception  follow  ? 
The  same  of  the  other  senses.  And  this  objection  holds  its  force, 
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ascribe  what  you  will  to  the  hand  of  time,  to  the  power  of  habit,  tc 
changes  too  slow  to  be  observed  by  man,  or  brought  within  any  com 
parison  which  he  is  able  to  make  of  past  things  with  the  present ; con 
cede  what  you  please  to  these  arbitrary  and  unattested  suppositions 
how  will  they  help  you  ? Here  is  no  inception.  No  laws,  no  course 
no  powers  of  nature  which  prevail  at  present,  nor  any  analogous  tc 
these,  would  give  commencement  to  a new  sense.  And  it  is  in  vair.  f 
to  inquire  how  that  might  proceed,  which  could  never  begin. 

I think  the  senses  to  be  the  most  inconsistent  with'the  hypothesis 
before  us,  of  any  part  of  the  animal  frame.  But  other  parts  are  suf- 
ficiently so.  The  solution  does  not  apply  to  the  parts  of  animals 
which  have  little  in  them  of  motion.  If  we  could  suppose  joints  and 
muscles  to  be  gradually  formed  by  action  and  exercise,  what  action 
or  exercise  could  form  a skull,  and  fill  it  with  brains  ? No  effort  of 
the  animal  could  determine  the  clothing  of  its  skin.  What  conatus 
could  give  prickles  to  the  porcupine  or  hedgehog,  or  to  the  sheep 
its  fleece  ? 

In  the  last  place ; What  do  these  appetencies  mean  when  applied 
to  plants?  I am  not  able  to  give  a signification  to  the  term,  which 
can  be  transferred  from  animals  to  plants ; or  which  is  common  to 
both.  Yet  a no  less  successful  organization  is  found  in  plants,  than 
what  obtains  in  animals.  A solution  is  wanted  for  one,  as  well  as 
the  other. 

Upon  the  whole ; after  all  the  schemes  and  struggles  of  a reluct 
ant  philosophy,  the  necessary  resort  is  to  a Deity.  The  marks  oJ 
design  are  too  strong  to  be  gotten  over.  Design  must  have  had  a 
designer.  That  designer  must  have  been  a person.  That  person  is 
God. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

OF  THE  NATURAL  ATTRIBUTES  OF  THE  DEITY. 

It  is  an  immense  conclusion,  that  there  is  a God  ; a perceiving,  in- 
telligent, designing  Being ; at  the  head  of  creation,  and  from  whose 
will  it  proceeded.  The  attributes  of  such  a Being,  suppose  his  real- 
ity to  be  proved,  must  be  adequate  to  the  magnitude,  extent,  anc 
multiplicity,  of  his  operations : which  are  not  only  vast  beyond  com- 
parison with  those  performed  by  any  other  power ; but  as  far  as  re- 
spects our  conceptions  of  them,  infinite,  because  they  are  unlimited 
on  all  sides. 

Yet  the  contemplation  of  a nature  so  exalted,  however  surely  we 
arrive  at  the  proof  of  its  existence,  overwhelms  our  faculties.  The 
mind  feels  its  powers  sink  under  the  subject.  One  consequence  of 
which  is,  that  from  painful  abstraction  the  thoughts  seek  relief  in 
sensible  images.  Whence  may  be  deduced  the  ancient,  and  almost 
universal,  propensity  to  idolatrous  substitutions.  They  are  the  re- 
sources of  a labouring  imagination.  False  religions  usually  fall  in 
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with  the  natural  propensity ; true  religions,  or  such  as  have  derived 
themselves  from  the  true,  resist  it. 

It  is  one  of  the  advantages  of  the  revelations  which  we  acknow- 
ledge, that,  whilst  they  reject  idolatry  with  its  many  pernicious  ac- 
companiments, they  introduce  the  Deity  to  human  apprehension, 
under  an  idea  more  personal,  more  determinate,  more  within  its  com- 
pass, than  the  theology  of  nature  can  do.  And  this  they  do  by  re- 
presenting him  exclusively  under  the  relation  in  which  he  stands  to 
ourselves ; and,  for  the  most  part,  under  some  precise  character,  re- 
sulting from  that  relation,  or  from  the  history  of  his  providences : 
which  method  suits  the  span  of  our  intellects  much  better  than  the 
universality  which  enters  into  the  idea  of  God,  as  deduced  from  the 
views  of  nature.  When,  therefore,  these  representations  are  well 
founded  in  point  of  authority  (for  all  depends  upon  that)  they  afford 
a condescension  to  the  state  of  our  faculties,  of  which,  they  who  have 
most  reflected  on  the  subject,  will  be  the  first  to  acknowledge  the 
want  and  the  value. 

Nevertheless,  if  we  be  careful  to  imitate  the  documents  of  our  re- 
ligion, by  confining  our  explanations  to  what  concerns  ourselves,  and 
do  not  affect  more  precision  in  our  ideas  than  the  subject  allows  of, 
the  several  terms  which  are  employed  to  denote  the  attributes  of  the 
Deity,  may  be  made,  even  in  natural  religion,  to  bear  a sense  con- 
sistent with  truth  and  reason,  and  not  surpassing  our  comprehension. 

These  terms  are ; omnipotence,  omniscience,  omnipresence,  eter- 
nity, self-existence,  necessary  existence,  spirituality. 

64  Omnipotence,1’  44  omniscience,”  44  infinite”  power,  44  infinite” 
knowledge,  are  superlatives ; expressing  our  conception  of  these  at- 
tributes in  the  strongest  and  most  elevated  terms  which  language 
supplies.  We  ascribe  power  to  the  Deity  under  the  name  of  44  om- 
nipotence,” the  strict  and  correct  conclusion  being,  that  a power 
which  could  create  such  a world  as  this  is,  must  be,  beyond  all  com- 
parison, greater  than  any  which  we  experience  in  ourselves,  than 
any  which  we  observe  in  other  visible  agents ; greater  also  than  any 
which  we  can  want,  for  our  individual  protection  and  preservation, 
in  the  being  upon  whom  we  depend.  It  is  a power,  likewise,  to 
which  we  are  not  authorized,  by  our  observation  or  knowledge,  to 
assign  any  limits  of  space  or  duration. 

Very  much  of  the  same  sort  of  remark  is  applicable  to  the  term 
44  omniscience,”  infinite  knowledge,  or  infinite  wisdom.  In  strict- 
ness of  language,  there  is  a difference  between  knowledge  and  wis- 
dom ; wisdom  always  supposing  action,  and  action  directed  by  it. 
With  respect  to  the  first,  viz.  knowledge , the  Creator  must  know, 
intimately,  the  constitution  and  properties  of  the  things  which  he 
created : which  seems  also  to  imply  a foreknowledge  of  their  action 
upon  one  another,  and  of  their  changes ; at  least,  so  far  as  the  same 
result  from  trains  of  physical  and  necessary  causes.  His  omniscience 
also,  as  far  as  respects  things  present,  is  Reducible  from  his  nature, 
as  an  intelligent  being,  joined  with  the  extent,  or  rather  the  univer- 
sality, of  his  operations.  Where  he  acts,  he  is ; and  where  he  is,  he 
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perceives.  The  wisdom  of  the  Deity,  as  testified  in  the  works  of 
creation,  surpasses  all  idea  we  have  of  wisdom,  drawn  from  the  high- 
est intellectual  operations  of  the  highest  class  of  intelligent  beings 
with  whom  we  are  acquainted;  and,  which  is  of  the  chief  import- 
ance to  us,  whatever  be  its  compass  or  extent,  which  it  is  evidently 
impossible  that  we  should  be  able  to  determine,  it  must  be  adequate 
to  the  conduct  of  that  order  of  things  under  which  we  live.  And 
this  is  enough.  It  is  of  very  inferior  consequence,  by  what  terms 
we  express  our  notion,  or  rather  our  admiration,  of  this  attribute. 
The  terms,  which  the  piety  and  the  usage  of  language  have  render- 
ed habitual  to  us,  may  be  as  proper  as  any  other.  We  can  trace 
this  attribute  much  beyond  what  is  necessary  for  any  conclusion  to 
which  we  have  occasion  to  apply  it.  The  degree  of  knowledge  and 
power  requisite  for  the  formation  of  created  nature,  cannot,  with  re- 
spect to  us,  be  distinguished  from  infinite. 

The  divine  46  omnipresence”  stands,  in  natural  theology,  upon 
this  foundation  : — in  every  part  and  place  of  the  universe  with  which 
we  are  acquainted,  we  perceive  the  exertion  of  a power,  which  we 
believe,  mediately  or  immediately,  to  proceed  from  the  Deity.  For 
instance ; in  what  part  or  point  of  space,  that  has  ever  been  explor- 
ed, do  we  not  discover  attraction  ? In  what  regions  do  we  not  find 
light  P In  what  accessible  portion  of  our  globe  do  we  not  meet  with 
gravity,  magnetism,  electricity : together  with  the  properties  also 
and  powers  of  organized  substances,  of  vegetable  or  of  animated  na- 
ture ? Nay,  farther,  we  may  ask,  what  kingdom  is  there  of  nature, 
what  corner  of  space,  in  which  there  is  any  thing  that  can  be  exam- 
ined by  us,  where  we  do  not  fall  upon  contrivance  and  design  ? The 
only  reflection  perhaps  which  arises  in  our  minds  from  this  view  of 
the  world  around  us  is,  that  the  laws  of  nature  every  where  prevail ; 
that  they  are  uniform  and  universal.  But  what  do  you  mean  by  the 
laws  of  nature,  or  by  any  law  ? Effects  are  produced  by  power,  not 
by  laws.  A law  cannot  execute  itself.  A law  refers  us  to  an  agent. 
Now  an  agency  so  general,  as  that  we  cannot  discover  its  absence,  or 
assign  the  place  in  which  some  effect  of  its  continued  energy  is  not 
found,  may,  in  popular  language  at  least,  and,  perhaps,  without 
much  deviation  from  philosophical  strictness,  be  called  universal : 
and,  with  not  quite  the  same,  but  with  no  inconsiderable  propriety, 
the  person,  or  Being,  in  whom  that  power  resides,  or  from  whom  it 
is  derived,  may  be  taken  to  be  omnipresent.  He  who  upholds  all 
things  by  his  power,  may  be  said  to  be  every  where  present. 

This  is  called  a virtual  presence.  There  is  also  what  metaphysi- 
cians denominate  an  essential  ubiquity ; and  which  idea  the  language 
of  Scripture  seems  to  favour : but  the  former,  I think,  goes  as  far  as 
natural  theology  carries  us. 

44  Eternity”  is  a negative  idea,  clothed  with  a positive  name.  It 
supposes,  in  that  to  which  it  is  applied,  a present  existence ; and  is 
the  negation  of  a beginning  or  an  end  of  that  existence.  As  applied 
to  the  Deity,  it  has  not  been  controverted  by  those  who  acknowledge 
a Deity  at  all.  Most  assuredly,  there  never  was  a time  in  which 
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nothing  existed,  because  that  condition  must  have  continued.  The 
universal  blank  must  have  remained  ; nothing  could  rise  up  out  of 
it ; nothing  could  ever  have  existed  since ; nothing  could  exist  now. 
In  strictness,  however,  we  have  no  concern  with  duration  prior  to 
that  of  the  visible  world.  Upon  this  article  therefore  of  theology, 
it  is  sufficient  to  know,  that  the  contriver  necessarily  existed  before 
the  contrivance. 

“ Self-existence”  is  another  negative  idea,  viz.  the  negation  of  a 
preceding  cause,  as  of  a progenitor,  a maker,  an  author,  a creator. 

“ Necessary  existence”  means  demonstrable  existence. 

66  Spirituality”  expresses  an  idea,  made  up  of  a negative  part,  and 
of  a positive  part.  The  negative  part  consists  in  the  exclusion  of 
some  of  the  known  properties  of  matter,  especially  of  solidity,  of  the 
vis  inertia , and  of  gravitation.  The  positive  part  comprises  percep- 
tion, thought,  will,  power,  action , by  which  last  term  is  meant,  the 
origination  of  motion ; the  quality,  perhaps,  in  which  resides  the 
essential  superiority  of  spirit  over  matter,  “ which  cannot  move, 
unless  it  be  moved ; and  cannot  but  move,  when  impelled  by  an- 
other.”* I apprehend  that  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  applying  to 
the  Deity  both  parts  of  this  idea. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

OF  THE  UNITY  OF  THE  DEITY. 

Of  the  “ Unity  of  the  Deity,”  the  proof  is,  the  uniformity  of  plan 
observable  in  the  universe.  The  universe  itself  is  a system ; each 
part  either  depending  upon  other  parts,  or  being  connected  with 
other  parts  by  some  common  law  of  motion,  or  by  the  presence  of 
some  common  substance.  One  principle  of  gravitation  causes  a 
stone  to  drop  towards  the  earth,  and  the  moon  to  wheel  round  it. 
One  law  of  attraction  carries  all  the  different  planets  about  the  sun. 
This  philosophers  demonstrate.  There  are  also  other  points  of 
agreement  amongst  them,  which  may  be  considered  as  marks  of  the 
identity  of  their  origin,  and  of  their  intelligent  author.  In  all  are 
found  the  conveniency  and  stability  derived  from  gravitation.  They 
all  experience  vicissitudes  of  days  and  nights,  and  changes  of  sea- 
son. They  all,  at  least  Jupiter,  Mars,  and  Venus,  have  the  same 
advantages  from  their  atmosphere  as  we  have.  In  all  the  planets, 
the  axes  of  rotation  are  permanent.  Nothing  is  more  probable  thatf 
that  the  same  attracting  influence,  according  to  the  same  rule, 
reaches  to  the  fixed  stars : but,  if  this  be  only  probable,  another 
thing  is  certain,  viz.  that  the  same  element  of  light  does.  The  light 
from  a fixed  star  affects  our  eyes  in  the  same  manner,  is  refracted 
and  reflected  according  to  the  same  laws,  as  the  light  of  a candle. 
The  velocity  of  the  light  of  the  fixed  stars  is  also  the  same  as  the 

* Bishop  Wilkins’s  Principles  of  Natural  Religion,  p.  106. 
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velocity  of  the  light  of  the  sun,  reflected  from  the  satellites  of  J upi- 
ter.  The  heat  of  the  sun,  in  kind,  differs  nothing  from  the  heat  of 
a coal  of  fire. 

In  our  own  globe,  the  case  is  clearer.  New  countries  are  con- 
tinually discovered,  but  the  old  laws  of  nature  are  always  found  in 
them  : new  plants,  perhaps,  or  animals,  but  always  in  company  with 
plants  and  animals  which  we  already  know ; and  always  possessing 
many  of  the  same  general  properties.  We  never  get  amongst  such 
original,  or  totally  different,  modes  of  existence,  as  to  indicate,  that 
we  are  come  into  the  province  of  a different  Creator,  or  under  the 
direction  of  a different  will.  In  truth,  the  same  order  of  things  at- 
tends us,  wherever  we  go.  The  dements  act  upon  one  another, 
electricity  operates,  the  tides  rise  and  fall,  the  magnetic  needle  elects 
its  position,  in  one  region  of  the  earth  and  sea,  as  well  as  in  another. 
One  atmosphere  invests  all  parts  of  the  globe,  and  connects  all ; one 
sun  illuminates,  one  moon  exerts,  its  specific  attraction  upon  all 
parts.  If  there  be  a variety  in  natural  effects,  as,  e.  g.  in  the 
tides  of  different  seas,  that  very  variety  is  the  result  of  the  same 
cause,  acting  under  different  circumstances.  In  many  cases  this  is 
proved  ; in  all,  is  probable. 

The  inspection  and  comparison  of  living  forms,  add  to  this  argu- 
ment examples  without  number.  Of  all  large  terrestrial  animals,  the 
structure  is  very  much  alike ; their  senses  nearly  the  same ; their 
natural  functions  and  passions  nearly  the  same ; their  viscera  nearly 
the  same,  both  in  substance,  shape,  and  office : digestion,  nutrition, 
circulation,  secretion,  go  on,  in  a similar  manner,  in  all : the  great 
circulating  fluid  is  the  same ; for,  I think,  no  difference  has  been 
discovered  in  the  properties  of  blood , from  whatever  animal  it  be 
drawn.  The  experiment  of  transfusion  proves  that  the  blood  of  one 
animal  will  serve  for  another.  The  skeletons  also  of  the  larger  ter- 
restrial animals,  show  particular  varieties,  but  still  under  a great 
general  affinity.  The  resemblance  is  somewhat  less,  yet  sufficiently 
evident,  between  quadrupeds  and  birds.  They  are  all  alike  in  five 
respects,  for  one  in  which  they  differ. 

In  fish , which  belong  to  another  department,  as  it  were,  of  nature, 
the  points  of  comparison  become  fewer.  But  we  never  lose  sight  of 
our  analogy,  e . g.  we  still  meet  with  a stomach,  a liver,  a spine  ; with 
bile  and  blood  ; with  teeth  ; with  eyes  (which  eyes  are  only  slightly 
varied  from  our  own,  and  which  variation,  in  truth,  demonstrates, 
not  an  interruption,  but  a continuance  of  the  same  exquisite  plan ; 
for  it  is  the  adaptation  of  the  organ  to  the  element,  viz.  to  the  dif- 
ferent refraction  of  light  passing  into  the  eye  out  of  a denser  medi- 
um.) The  provinces,  also,  themselves  of  water  and  earth,  are  con- 
nected by  the  species  of  animals  which  inhabit  both ; and  also  by  a 
large  tribe  of  aquatic  animals,  which  closely  resemble  the  terrestrial 
in  their  internal  structure ; I mean  the  cetaceous  tribe,  which  have 
hot  blood,  respiring  lungs,  bowels,  and  other  essential  parts,  like 
those  of  land-animals.  This  similitude,  surely,  bespeaks  the  same 
creation  and  the  same  Creator. 
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Insects  and  shell-fish  appear  to  me  to  differ  from  other  classes  of 
animals  the  most  widely  of  any.  Yet  even  here,  beside  many  points 
of  particular  resemblance,  there  exists  a general  relation  of  a pecu- 
liar kind.  It  is  the  relation  of  inversion  ; the  law  of  contrariety  ; 
namely,  that,  whereas,  in  other  animals,  the  bones,  to  which  the 
muscles  are  attached,  lie  within  the  body ; in  insects  and  shell-fish, 
they  lie  on  the  outside  of  it.  The  shell  of  a lobster  performs  to  the 
animal  the  office  of  a bone9  by  furnishing  to  the  tendons  that  fixed 
basis  or  immoveable  fulcrum,  without  which,  mechanically,  they 
could  not  act.  The  crust  of  an  insect  is  its  shell,  and  answers  the 
like  purpose.  The  shell  also  of  an  oyster  stands  in  the  place  of  a 
bone ; the  bases  of  the  muscles  being  fixed  to  it,  in  the  same  manner 
as,  in  other  animals,  they  are  fixed  to  the  bones.  All  which  (under 
wonderful  varieties,  indeed,  and  adaptation  of  form)  confesses  an 
imitation,  a remembrance,  a carrying  on,  of  the  same  plan. 

The  observations  here  made,  are  equally  applicable  to  plants; 
but,  I think,  unnecessary  to  be  pursued.  It  is  a very  striking  cir- 
cumstance, and  alone  sufficient  to  prove  all  which  we  contend  for, 
that,  in  this  part  likewise  of  organized  nature,  we  perceive  a contin- 
uation of  the  sexual  system. 

Certain  however  it  is,  that  the  whole  argument  for  the  divine  unity, 
goes  no  farther  than  to  unity  of  counsel. 

It  may  likewise  be  acknowledged,  that  no  arguments  which  we 
are  in  possession  of,  exclude  the  ministry  of  subordinate  agents.  If 
such  there  be,  they  act  under  a presiding,  a controlling  will ; be- 
cause they  act  according  to  certain  general  restrictions,  by  certain 
common  rules,  and,  as  it  should  seem,  upon  a general  plan  : but  still 
such  agents,  and  different  ranks,  and  classes,  and  degrees  of  them, 
may  be  employed. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

OF  THE  GOODNESS  OF  THE  DEITY. 

The  proof  of  the  divine  goodness  rests  upon  two  propositions : each, 
as  we  contend,  capable  of  being  made  out  by  observations  drawn 
from  the  appearances  of  nature. 

The  first  is,  44  that  in  a vast  plurality  of  instances  in  which  con- 
trivance is  perceived,  the  design  of  the  contrivance  is  beneficial .” 

The  second,  44  that  the  Deity  has  superadded  pleasure  to  animal 
sensations,  beyond  what  was  necessary  for  any  other  purpose,  or 
when  the  purpose,  so  far  as  it  was  necessary,  might  have  been  ef- 
fected by  the  operation  of  pain.*’ 

First,  44  in  a vast  plurality  of  instances  in  which  contrivance  is 
perceived,  the  design  of  the  contrivance  is  beneficial .” 

No  productions  of  nature  display  contrivance  so  manifestly  as  the 
parts  of  animals ; and  the  parts  of  animals  have  all  of  them,  I be- 
lieve, a real,  and,  with  very  few  exceptions,  all  of  them  a known  and 
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intelligible,  subserviency  to  the  use  of  the  animal.  Now,  when  the 
multitude  of  animals  is  considered,  the  number  of  parts  in  each, 
their  figure  and  fitness,  the  faculties  depending  upon  them,  the  va- 
riety of  species,  the  complexity  of  structure,  the  success,  in  so  many 
cases,  and  felicity  of  the  result,  we  can  never  reflect,  without  the 
profoundest  adoration,  upon  the  character  of  that  Being  from  whom 
all  these  things  have  proceeded:  we  cannot  help  acknowledging, \.t 
what  an  exertion  of  benevolence  creation  was ; of  a benevolence  how 
minute  in  its  care,  how  vast  in  its  comprehension  ! 

When  we  appeal  to  the  parts  and  faculties  of  animals,  and  to  the  it 
limbs  and  senses  of  animals  in  particular,  we  state,  I conceive,  the  1 
proper  medium  of  proof  for  the  conclusion  which  we  wish  to  estab- 
lish. I will  not  say,  that  the  insensible  parts  of  nature  are  made » 
solely  for  the  sensitive  parts : but  this,  I say,  that,  when  we  con- 
sider the  benevolence  of  the  Deity,  we  can  only  consider  it  in  rela- 
tion to  sensitive  being.  Without  this  reference,  or  referred  to  any 
thing  else,  the  attribute  has  no  object ; the  term  has  no  meaning. 
Dead  matter  is  nothing.  The  parts,  therefore,  especially  the  limbs 
and  senses,  of  animals,  although  they  constitute,  in  mass  and  quan- 
tity, a small  portion  of  the  material  creation,  yet,  since  they  alone 
are  instruments  of  perception,  they  compose  what  may  be  called  the 
whole  of  visible  nature,  estimated  with  a view  to  the  disposition  of 
its  Author.  Consequently,  it  is  in  these  that  we  are  to  seek  his 
character.  It  is  by  these  that  we  are  to  prove,  that  the  world  was 
made  with  a benevolent  design. 

Nor  is  the  design  abortive.  It  is  a happy  world  after  all.  The 
air,  the  earth,  the  water,  teeni  with  delighted  existence.  In  a spring 
noon,  or  a summer  evening,  or  whichever  side  I turn  my  eyes, 
myriads  of  happy  beings  crowd  upon  my  view.  “ The  insect  youth 
are  on  the  wing.”  Swarms  of  new-born  jiies  are  trying  their  pinions 
in  the  air.  Their  sportive  motions,  their  Wanton  mazes,  their  gra- 
tuitous activity,  their  continual  change  of  place  without  use  or  pur- 
pose, testify  their  joy,  and  the  exultation  which  they  feel  in  their 
lately  discovered  faculties.  A bee  amongst  the  flowers  in  spring,  is 
one  of  the  most  cheerful  objects  that  can  be  looked  upon.  Its  life 
appears  to  be  all  enjoyment ; so  busy,  and  so  pleased ; yet  it  is  only 
a specimen  of  insect  life,  with  which,  by  reason  of  the  animal  being 
half  domesticated,  we  happen  to  be  better  acquainted  than  we  are 
with  that  of  others.  The  whole  winged  insect  tribe,  it  is  probable, 
are  equally  intent  upon  their  propet  employments,  and  under  every 
variety  of  constitution,  gratified,  and  perhaps  equally  gratified,  by 
the  offices  which  the  Author  of  their  nature  has  assigned  to  them. 
But  the  atmosphere  is  not  the  only  scene  of  enjoyment  for  the  insect 
race.  Plants  are  covered  with  aphides,  greedily  sucking  their 
juices,  and  constantly,  as  it  should  seem,  in  the  act  of  sucking.  It 
cannot  be  doubted  but  that  this  is  a state  of  gratification.  What 
else  should  fix  them  so  close  to  the  operation,  and  so  long  ? Other 
species  are  running  about , with  an  alacrity  in  their  motions,  which 
carries  with  it  every  mark  of  pleasure.  Large  patches  of  ground 
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are  sometimes  half  covered  with  these  brisk  and  sprightly  natures. 
If  we  look  to  what  the  waters  produce,  shoals  of  the  fry  of  fish  fre- 
quent the  margins  of  rivers,  of  lakes,  and  of  the  sea  itself.  These 
are  so  happy,  that  they  know  not  what  to  do  with  themselves. 
Their  attitudes,  their  vivacity,  their  leaps  out  of  the  water,  their 
frolics  in  it  (which  I have  noticed  a thousand  times  with  equal  at- 
tention and  amusement)  all  conduce  to  show  their  excess  of  spirits, 
and  are  simply  the  effects  of  that  excess.  Walking  by  the  sea-side, 
in  a calm  evening,  upon  a sandy  shore,  and  with  an  ebbing  tide,  I 
have  frequently  remarked  the  appearance  of  a dark  cloud,  or,  rather, 
very  thick  mist,  hanging  over  the  edge  of  the  water,  to  the  height, 
perhaps,  of  half  a yard,  and  of  the  breadth  of  two  or  three  yards, 
stretching  along  the  coast  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  and  always 
retiring  with  the  water.  When  this  cloud  came  to  be  examined,  it 
proved  to  be  nothing  else  than  so  much  space,  filled  with  young 
shrimps , in  the  act  of  bounding  into  the  air  from  the  shallow  mar- 
gin of  the  water,  or  from  the  wet  sand.  If  any  motion  of  a mute 
animal  could  express  delight,  it  was  this : if  they  had  meant  to  make 
signs  of  their  happiness,  they  could  not  have  done  it  more  intelligi- 
bly. Suppose,  then,  what  I have  no  doubt  of,  each  individual  of 
this  number  to  be  in  a state  of  positive  enjoyment ; what  a sum, 
collectively,  of  gratification  and  pleasure  have  we  here  before  our 
view  ! 

The  young  of  all  animals  appear  to  me  to  receive  pleasure  simply 
from  the  exercise  of  their  limbs  and  bodily  faculties,  without  refer- 
ence to  any  end  to  be  attained,  or  any  use  to  be  answered,  by  the  ex- 
ertion. A child,  without  knowing  any  thing  of  the  use  of  language, 
is  in  a high  degree  delighted  with  being  able  to  speak.  Its  inces- 
sant repetition  of  a few  articulated  sounds,  or,  perhaps,  of  the  single 
word  which  it  has  learnt  to  pronounce,  proves  this  point  clearly. 
Nor  is  it  less  pleased  with  its  first  successful  endeavours  to  walk,  or 
rather  to  run  (which  precedes  walking)  although  entirely  ignorant 
of  the  importance  of  the  attainment  to  its  future  life,  and  even  with- 
out applying  it  to  any  present  purpose.  A child  is  delighted  with 
speaking,  without  having  any  thing  to  say,  and  with  walking,  with- 
out knowing  where  to  go.  And,  prior  to  both  these,  I am  disposed 
to  believe,  that  the  waking  hours  of  infancy  are  agreeably  taken  up 
with  the  exercise  of  vision,  or  perhaps,  more  properly  speaking, 
with  learning  to  see. 

But  it  is  not  for  youth  alone  that  the  great  Parent  of  creation 
hath  provided.  Happiness  is  found  with  the  purring  cat,  no  less 
than  with  the  playful  kitten ; in  the  arm-chair  of  dozing  age,  as  well 
as  in  either  the  sprightliness  of  the  dance,  or  the  animation  of  the 
chase.  To  novelty,  to  acuteness  of  sensation,  to  hope,  to  ardour  of 
pursuit,  succeeds,  what  is,  in  no  inconsiderable  degree,  an  equivalent 
for  them  all,  “ perception  of  ease.”  Herein  is  the  exact  difference 
between  the  young  and  the  old.  The  young  are  not  happy,  but 
when  enjoying  pleasure;  the  old  are  happy,  when  free  from  pain. 
And  this  constitution  suits  with  the  degrees  of  animal  power  which 
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they  respectively  possess.  The  vigour  of  youth  was  to  be  stimula- 
ted to  action  by  impatience  of  rest ; whilst  to  the  imbecility  of  age, 
quietness  and  repose  become  positive  gratifications.  In  one  import- 
ant respect  the  advantage  is  with  the  old.  A state  of  ease  is,  gener- 
ally speaking,  more  attainable  than  a state  of  pleasure.  A constitu- 
tion, therefore,  which  can  enjoy  ease,  is  preferable  to  that  which  can  I 
taste  only  pleasure.  This  same  perception  of  ease  oftentimes  ren-  j 
ders  old  age  a condition  of  great  comfort ; especially  when  riding  at 
its  anchor  after  a busy  or  tempestuous  life.  It  is  well  described  by 
Rousseau,  to  be  the  interval  of  repose  and  enjoyment,  between  the 
hurry  and  the  end  of  life.  How  far  the  same  cause  extends  to  other 
animal  natures,  cannot  be  judged  of  with  certainty.  The  appear- 
ance of  satisfaction,  with  which  most  animals,  as  their  activity  sub- 
sides, seek  and  enjoy  rest,  affords  reason  to  believe,  that  this  source 
of  gratification  is  appointed  to  advanced  life,  under  all,  or  most,  of 
its  various  forms.  In  the  species  with  which  we  are  best  acquaint- 
ed, namely,  our  own,  I am  far,  even  as  an  observer  of  human  life, 
from  thinking  that  youth  is  its  happiest  season,  much  less  the  only 
happy  one  : as  a Christian,  I am  willing  to  believe  that  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  truth  in  the  following  representation  given  by  a very 
pious  writer,  as  well  as  excellent  man  :*  66  To  the  intelligent  and  vir- 
tuous, old  age  presents  a scene  of  tranquil  enjoyments,  of  obedient 
appetite,  of  well-regulated  affections,  of  maturity  in  knowledge,  and 
of  calm  preparation- for  immortality.  In  this  serene  and  dignified 
state,  placed  as  it  were  on  the  confines  of  two  worlds,  the  mind  of  a 
good  man  reviews  what  is  past  with  the  complacency  of  an  approv- 
ing conscience ; and  looks  forward,  with  humble  confidence  in  the 
mercy  of  God,  and  with  devout  aspirations  towards  his  eternal  and 
ever-increasing  favour. 


What  is  seen  in  different  stages  of  the  same  life,  is  still  more  ex- 


emplified in  the  lives  of  different  animals.  Animal  enjoyments  are 
infinitely  diversified.  The  modes  of  life,  to  which  the  organization 
of  different  animals  respectively  determines  them,  are  not  only  of  va- 
rious but  of  opposite  kinds.  Yet  each  is  happy  in  its  own.  For  in- 
stance: animals  of  prey  live  much  alone;  animals  of  a milder  con- 
stitution in  society.  Yet  the  herring,  which  lives  in  shoals,  and  the 
sheep,  which  lives  in  flocks,  are  not  more  happy  in  a crowd,  or  more 
contented  amongst  their  companions,  than  is  the  pike,  or  the  lion, 
with  the  deep  solitudes  of  the  pool,  or  the  forest. 


But  it  will  be  said,  that  the  instances  which  we  have  here  brought 


forward,  whether  of  vivacity  or  repose,  or  of  apparent  enjoyment 
derived  from  either,  are  picked  and  favourable  instances.  We  an- 
swer, first,  that  they  are  instances,  nevertheless,  which  comprise 
large  provinces  of  sensitive  existence  ; that  every  case  which  we  have 
described,  is  the  case  of  millions.  At  this  moment,  in  every  given 


moment  of  time,  how  many  myriads  of  animals  are  eating  their  food, 


gratifying  their  appetites,  ruminating  in  their  holes,  accomplishing 


* Father’s  Instructions  ; by  Dr.  Percival  of  Manchester,  p.  317. 
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their  wishes,  pursuing  their  pleasures,  taking  their  pastimes ! In 
each  individual,  how  many  things  must  go  right  for  it  to  be  at  ease ; 
yet  how  large  a proportion  out  of  every  species  is  so  in  every  assign- 
able instant ! Secondly,  we  contend,  in  the  terms  of  our  original 
proposition,  that  throughout  the  whole  of  life,  as  it  is  diffused  in  na- 
ture, and  as  far  as  we  are  acquainted  with  it,  looking  to  the  average 
of  sensations,  the  plurality  and  the  preponderancy  is  in  favour  of 
happiness  by  a vast  excess.  In  our  own  species,  in  which  perhaps 
the  assertion  may  be  more  questionable  than  in  any  other,  the  pre- 
pollency  of  good  over  evil,  of  health,  for  example,  and  ease,  over 
pain  and  distress,  is  evinced  by  the  very  notice  which  calamities  ex- 
cite. What  inquiries  does  the  sickness  of  our  friends  produce  ! what 
conversation  their  misfortunes  ! This  shows  that  the  common  course 
of  things  is  in  favour  of  happiness;  that  happiness  is  the  rule, 
misery  the  exception.  Were  the  order  reversed,  our  attention  would 
be  called  to  examples  of  health  and  competency,  instead  of  disease 
and  want. 

One  great  cause  of  our  insensibility  to  the  goodness  of  the  Creator, 
is  the  very  extensiveness  of  his  bounty.  We  prize  but  little  what 
we  share  only  in  common  with  the  rest,  or  with  the  generality  of 
our  species.  When  we  hear  of  blessings,  we  think  forthwith  of  suc- 
cesses, of  prosperous  fortunes,  of  honours,  riches,  preferments,  i.  e . 
of  those  advantages  and  superiorities  over  others,  which  we  happen 
either  to  possess,  or  to  be  in  pursuit  of,  or  to  covet.  The  common  ben- 
efits of  our  nature  entirely  escape  us.  Yet  these  are  the  great  things. 
These  constitute  what  most  properly  ought  to  be  accounted  bless- 
ings of  Providence ; what  alone,  if  we  might  so  speak,  are  wrorthy 
of  its  care.  Nightly  rest  and  daily  bread,  the  ordinary  use  of  our 
limbs,  and  senses,  and  understandings,  are  gifts  which  admit  of  no 
comparison  with  any  other.  Yet,  because  almost  every  man  we  meet 
with  possesses  these,  we  leave  them  out  of  our  enumeration.  They 
raise  no  sentiment ; they  move  no  gratitude.  Now,  herein  is  our 
judgment  perverted  by  our  selfishness.  A blessing  ought  in  truth 
to  be  the  more  satisfactory,  the  bounty  at  least  of  the  donor  is  ren- 
dered more  conspicuous,  by  its  very  diffusion,  its  commonness,  its 
cheapness : by  its  falling  to  the  lot,  and  forming  the  happiness,  of 
the  great  bulk  and  body  of  our  species,  as  well  as  of  ourselves.  Nay, 
even  when  we  do  not  possess  it,  it  ought  to  be  matter  of  thankful- 
ness that  others  do.  But  we  have  a different  way  of  thinking.  W e 
court  distinction.  That  is  not  the  worst : we  see  nothing  but  what 
has  distinction  to  recommend  it.  This  necessarily  contracts  our 
views  of  the  Creator’s  beneficence  within  a narrow  compass ; and 
most  unjustly.  It  is  in  those  things  which  are  so  common  as  to  be 
no  distinction,  that  the  amplitude  of  the  Divine  benignity  is  perceived. 

But  pain,  no  doubt,  and  privations  exist,  in  numerous  instances, 
and  to  a degree,  which,  collectively,  would  be  very  great,  if  they 
were  compared  with  any  other  thing  than  with  the  mass  of  animal 
fruition.  For  the  application,  therefore,  of  our  proposition  to  that 
mixed  state  of  things  which  these  exceptions  induce,  two  rules  are 
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necessary,  and  both,  I think,  just  and  fair  rules.  One  is,  that  we 
regard  those  effects  alone  which  are  accompanied  with  proofs  of  in- 
tention : The  other,  that  when  we  cannot  resolve  all  appearances 
into  benevolence  of  design,  we  make  the  few  give  place  to  the  many  ; 
the  little  to  the  great ; that  we  take  our  judgment  from  a large  and 
decided  preponderancy,  if  there  be  one. 

I crave  leave  to  transcribe  into  this  place,  what  I have  said  upon 
this  subject  in  my  Moral  Philosophy:  — 

44  When  God  created  the  human  species,  either  he  wished  their 
happiness,  or  he  wished  their  misery,  or  he  was  indifferent  and  un- 
concerned about  either. 

46  If  he  had  wished  our  misery,  he  might  have  made  sure  of  his 
purpose,  by  forming  our  senses  to  be  so  many  sores  and  pains  to  us, 
as  they  are  now  instruments  of  gratification  and  enjoyment : or  by 
placing  us  amidst  objects,  so  ill  suited  to  our  perceptions,  as  to  have 
continually  offended  us,  instead  of  ministering  to  our  refreshment 
and  delight.  He  might  have  made,  for  example,  every  thing  we 
tasted,  bitter;  every  thing  we  saw,  loathsome;  every  thing  we 
touched,  a sting ; every  smell,  a stench  ; and  every  sound,  a discord. 

44  If  he  had  been  indifferent  about  our  happiness  or  misery,  we 
must  impute  to  our  good  fortune  (as  all  design  by  this  supposition 
is  excluded)  both  the  capacity  of  our  senses  to  receive  pleasure,  and 
the  supply  of  external  objects  fitted  to  produce  it. 

44  But  either  of  these,  and  still  more  both  of  them,  being  too  much 
to  be  attributed  to  accident,  nothing  remains  but  the  first  supposi- 
tion, that  God,  when  he  created  the  human  species,  wished  their 
happiness ; and  made  for  them  the  provision  which  he  has  made, 
with  that  view  and  for  that  purpose. 

44  The  same  argument  may  be  proposed  in  different  terms ; thus : 
Contrivance  proves  design  : and  the  predominant  tendency  of  the 
contrivance  indicates  the  disposition  of  the  designer.  The  world 
abounds  with  contrivances : and  all  the  contrivances  which  we  are 
acquainted  with,  are  directed  to  beneficial  purposes.  Evil,  no  doubt, 
exists ; but  is  never,  that  we  can  perceive,  the  object  of  contrivance. 
Teeth  are  contrived  to  eat,  not  to  ache ; their  aching  now  and  then 
is  incidental  to  the  contrivance,  perhaps  inseparable  from  it;  or 
even,  if  you  will,  let  it  be  called  a defect  in  the  contrivance : but  it 
is  not  the  object  of  it.  This  is  a distinction  which  well  deserves  to 
be  attended  to.  In  describing  implements  of  husbandry,  you  would 
hardly  say  of  the  sickle,  that  it  is  made  to  cut  the  reaper's  hand : 
though  from  the  construction  of  the  instrument,  and  the  manner  of 
using  it,  this  mischief  often  follows.  But  if  you  had  occasion  to  de- 
scribe instruments  of  torture,  or  execution  : this  engine,  you  would 
say,  is  to  extend  the  sinews ; this  to  dislocate  the  joints ; this  to 
break  the  bones ; this  to  scorch  the  soles  of  the  feet.  Here,  pain  and 
misery  are  the  very  objects  of  the  contrivance.  Now,  nothing  of 
this  sort  is  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  nature.  We  never  discover 
a train  of  contrivance  to  bring  about  an  evil  purpose.  No  anatomist 
ever  discovered  a system  of  organization  calculated  to  produce  pain 
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! or  disease ; or,  in  explaining  the  parts  of  the  human  body,  ever  said. 
This  is  to  irritate  ; this  to  inflame  ; this  duct  is  to  convey  the  gravel 
to  the  kidneys ; this  gland  to  secrete  the  humour  which  forms  the 
| gout : if  by  chance  he  come  at  a part  of  which  he  knows  not  the 
use,  the  most  he  can  say  is,  that  it  is  useless ; no  one  ever  suspects 
! that  it  is  put  there  to  incommode,  to  annoy,  or  to  torment.” 

The  two  cases  wrhich  appear  to  me  to  have  the  most  of  difficulty 
i in  them,  as  forming  the  most  of  the  appearance  of  exception  to  the 
| representation  here  given,  are  those  of  venomous  animals,  and  of 
animals  preying  upon  one  another.  These  properties  of  animals, 
wherever  they  are  found,  must,  I think,  be  referred  to  design ; be- 
cause there  is  in  all  cases  of  the  first,  and  in  most  cases  of  the  second, 
an  express  and  distinct  organization  provided  for  the  producing  of 
them.  Under  the  first  head,  the  fangs  of  vipers,  the  stings  of  wasps 
and  scorpions,  are  as  clearly  intended  for  their  purpose,  as  any  ani- 
mal structure  is  for  any  purpose  the  most  incontestably  beneficial. 
And  the  same  thing  must,  under  the  second  head,  be  acknowledged 
of  the  talons  and  beaks  of  birds,  of  the  tusks,  teeth,  and  claws,  of 
beasts  of  prey ; of  the  shark’s  mouth,  of  the  spider’s  web,  and  of 
numberless  weapons  of  offence  belonging  to  different  tribes  of  vora- 
cious insects.  We  cannot,  therefore,  avoid  the  difficulty  by^saying, 
that  the  effect  was  not  intended.  The  only  question  open  to  us  is, 
whether  it  be  ultimately  evil.  From  the  confessed  and  felt  imper- 
fection of  our  knowledge,  we  ought  to  presume,  that  there  may  be 
consequences  of  this  economy  which  are  hidden  from  us : from  the 
benevolence  which  pervades  the  general  designs  of  nature,  we  ought 
also  to  presume,  that  these  consequences,  if  they  could  enter  into 
our  calculation,  would  turn  the  balance  on  the  favourable  side. 
Both  these  I contend  to  be  reasonable  presumptions.  Not  reasonable 
presumptions,  if  these  two  cases  were  the  only  cases  which  nature 
presented  to  our  observation ; but  reasonable  presumptions  under 
the  reflection,  that  the  cases  in  question  are  combined  with  a multi- 
tude of  intentions  all  proceeding  from  the  same  author,  and  all,  ex- 
cept these,  directed  to  ends  of  undisputed  utility.  Of  the  vindica- 
tions, however,  of  this  economy,  which  we  are  able  to  assign,  such  as 
most  extenuate  the  difficulty  are  the  following. 

With  respect  to  venomous  bites  and  stings,  it  may  be  observed — 

1.  That,  the  animal  itself  being  regarded,  the  faculty  complained 
of  is  good : being  conducive,  in  all  cases,  to  the  defence  of  the  ani- 
mal ; in  some  cases,  to  the  subduing  of  its  prey ; and  in  some,  pro- 
bably, to  the  killing  of  it,  when  caught,  by  a mortal  wound,  inflicted 
in  the  passage  to  the  stomach,  which  may  be  no  less  merciful  to  the 
victim,  than  salutary  to  the  devourer.  In  the  viper,  for  instance, 
the  poisonous  fang  may  do  that  which,  in  other  animals  of  prey,  is 
done  by  the  crush  of  the  teeth.  Frogs  and  mice  might  be  swallow- 
ed alive  without  it. 

2.  But  it  will  be  said,  that  the  provision,  when  it  comes  to  the  case 
of  bites,  deadly  even  to  human  bodies  and  to  those  of  large  quadru- 
peds, is  greatly  overdone ; that  it  might  have  fulfilled  its  use,  and 
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yet  have  been  much  less  deleterious  than  it  is.  Now  I believe  the 
case  of  bites,  which  produce  death  in  large  animals  (of  stings  I think 
there  are  none)  to  be  very  few.  The  experiments  of  the  Abbe  id 
Fontana,  which  were  numerous,  go  strongly  to  the  proof  of  this  tl 
point.  He  found  that  it  required  the  action  of  five  exasperated  vi- 
pers to  kill  a dog  of  a moderate  size ; but  that,  to  the  killing  of  a 
mouse  or  a frog,  a single  bite  was  sufficient ; which  agrees  with  the 
use  which  we  assign  to  the  faculty.  The  Abbe  seemed  to  be  of 
opinion,  that  the  bite  even  of  the  rattle-snake  would  not  usually  be 
mortal ; allowing,  however,  that  in  certain  particularly  unfortunate 
cases,  as  when  the  puncture  had  touched  some  very  tender  part, 
pricked  a principal  nerve  for  instance,  or,  as  it  is  said,  some  more 
considerable  lymphatic  vessel,  death  might  speedily  ensue. 

3.  It  has  been,  I think,  very  justly  remarked,  concerning  ser- 
pents ; that,  whilst  only  a few  species  possess  the  venomous  property, 
that  property  guards  the  whole  tribe.  The  most  innocuous  snake  is 
avoided  with  as  much  care  as  a viper.  Now  the  terror  with  which 
large  animals  regard  this  class  of  reptiles,  is  its  protection  ; and  this 
terror  is  founded  on  the  formidable  revenge,  which  a few  of  the 
number,  compared  with  the  whole,  are  capable  of  taking.  The 
species  of  serpents,  described  by  Linnaeus,  amount  to  two  hundred 
and  eighteen,  of  which  thirty-two  only  are  poisonous. 

4.  It  seems  to  me,  that  animal  constitutions  are  provided,  not  only 
for  each  element,  but  for  each  state  of  the  elements,  i.  e.  for  every 
climate,  and  for  every  temperature ; and  that  part  of  the  mischief 
complained  of,  arises  from  animals  (the  human  animal  most  especial- 
ly) occupying  situations  upon  the  earth,  which  do  not  belong  to  them, 
nor  were  ever  intended  for  their  habitation.  The  folly  and  wicked- 
ness of  mankind,  and  necessities  proceeding  from  these  causes,  have 
driven  multitudes  of  the  species  to  seek  a refuge  amongst  burning 
sands,  whilst  countries,  blessed  with  hospitable  skies,  and  with  the 
most  fertile  soils,  remain  almost  without  a human  tenant.  We  in- 
vade the  territories  of  wild  beasts  and  venomous  reptiles,  and  then 
complain  that  we  are  infested  by  their  bites  and  stings.  Some  ac- 
counts of  Africa  place  this  observation  in  a strong  point  of  view. 

44  The  deserts,”  says  Adanson,  44  are  entirely  barren,  except  where 
they  are  found  to  produce  serpents ; and  in  such  quantities,  that 
some  extensive  plains  are  almost  entirely  covered  with  them.” 
These  are  the  natures  appropriated  to  the  situation.  Let  them  en- 
joy their  existence ; let  them  have  their  country.  Surface  enough 
will  be  left  to  man,  though  his  numbers  were  increased  a hundred- 
fold, and  left  to  him,  where  he  might  live,  exempt  from  these  an- 
noyances. 

The  second  case,  viz.  that  of  animals  devouring  one  another, 
furnishes  a consideration  of  much  larger  extent.  To  judge  whether, 
as  a general  provision,  this  can  be  deemed  an  evil , even  so  far  as  we 
understand  its  consequences,  which,  probably,  is  a partial  under- 
standing, the  following  reflections  are  fit  to  be  attended  to. 

1.  Immortality  upon  this  earth  is  out  of  the  question.  Without 
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death  there  could  be  no  generation,  no  sexes,  no  parental  relation, 
i.  e.  as  things  are  constituted,  no  animal  happiness.  The  particular 
duration  of  life,  assigned  to  different  animals,  can  form  no  part  of 
the  objection  ; because,  whatever  that  duration  be,  whilst  it  remains 
finite  and  limited,  it  may  always  be  asked,  why  it  is  no  longer.  The 
natural  age  of  different  animals  varies,  from  a single  day  to  a cen- 
tury of  years.  No  account  can  be  given  of  this  ; nor  could  any  be 
given,  whatever  other  proportion  of  life  had  obtained  amongst  them. 

The  term  then  of  life  in  different  animals  being  the  same  as  it  is, 
the  question  is,  what  mode  of  taking  it  away  is  the  best  even  for  the 
animal  itself. 

Now,  according  to  the  established  order  of  nature  (which  we  must 
suppose  to  prevail,  or  we  cannot  reason  at  all  upon  the  subject)  the 
three  methods  by  which  life  is  usually  put  an  end  to,  are  acute  dis- 
eases, decay,  and  violence.  The  simple  and  natural  life  of  brutes , is 
not  often  visited  by  acute  distempers ; nor  could  it  be  deemed  an 
improvement  of  their  lot,  if  they  were.  Let  it  be  considered,  there- 
fore, in  what  a condition  of  suffering  and  misery  a brute  animal  is 
placed,  which  is  left  to  perish  by  decay.  In  human  sickness  or  in- 
firmity, there  is  the  assistance  of  man’s  rational  fellow- creatures,  if 
not  to  alleviate  his  pains,  at  least  to  minister  to  his  necessities,  and 
to  supply  the  place  of  his  own  activity.  A brute,  in  his  wild  and 
natural  state,  does  every  thing  for  himself.  When  his  strength, 
therefore,  or  his  speed,  or  his  limbs,  or  his  senses,  fail  him,  he  is 
delivered  over,  either  to  absolute  famine,  or  to  the  protracted  wretch- 
edness of  a life  slowly  wasted  by  the  scarcity  of  food.  Is  it  then  to 
see  the  world  filled  with  drooping,  superannuated,  half-starved, 
helpless,  and  unhelped  animals,  that  you  would  alter  the  present 
system  of  pursuit  and  prey  ? 

% Which  system  is  also  to  them  the  spring  of  motion  and  activi- 
ty on  both  sides.  The  pursuit  of  its  prey,  forms  the  employment, 
and  appears  to  constitute  the  pleasure,  of  a considerable  part  of  the 
animal  creation.  The  using  of  the  means  of  defence,  or  flight,  or 
precaution,  forms  also  the  business  of  another  part.  And  even  of 
this  latter  tribe?  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  their  happiness  is 
much  molested  by  their  fears.  Their  danger  exists  continually ; 
and  in  some  cases  they  seem  to  be  so  far  sensible  of  it,  as  to  provide, 
in  the  best  manner  they  can,  against  it ; but  it  is  only  when  the  at- 
tack is  actually  made  upon  them,  that  they  appear  to  suffer  from  it. 
To  contemplate  the  insecurity  of  their  condition  with  anxiety  and 
dread,  requires  a degree  of  reflection,  which  (happily  for  themselves) 
they  do  not  possess.  A hare , notwithstanding  the  number  of  its 
dangers  and  its  enemies,  is  as  playful  an  animal  as  any  other. 

!S.  But,  to  do  justice  to  the  question,  the  system  of  animal  destruc- 
tion ought  always  to  be  considered  in  strict  connexion  with  another 
property  of  animal  nature,  viz.  superfecundity.  They  are  counter- 
vailing qualities.  One  subsists  by  the  correction  of  the  other.  In 
treating,  therefore,  of  the  subject  under  this  view  (which  is,  I be- 
lieve, the  true  one)  our  business  will  be,  first,  to  point  out  the  ad- 
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vantages  which  are  gained  by  the  powers  in  nature  of  a superabun-  I111 
dant  multiplication:  and,  then,  to  show,  that  these  advantages  are  i * 
so  many  reasons  for  appointing  that  system  of  national  hostilities,  |C1 
which  we  are  endeavouring  to  account  for. 

In  almost  all  cases,  nature  produces  her  supplies  with  profusion.  Ia 
A single  cod-fish  spawns,  in  one  season,  a greater  number  of  eggs,  I11 
than  all  the  inhabitants  of  England  amount  to.  A thousand  other  |l 
instances  of  prolific  generation  might  be  stated,  which,  though  not 
equal  to  this,  would  carry  on  the  increase  of  the  species  with  a rapid-  I c 
ity  which  outruns  calculation,  and  to  an  immeasurable  extent.  The  ( 
advantages  of  such  a constitution  are  two : first,  that  it  tends  to  keep  | 1 
the  world  always  full ; whilst,  secondly,  it  allows  the  proportion  be-  1 
tween  the  several  species  of  animal  to  be  differently  modified,  as  1 
different  purposes  require,  or  as  different  situations  may  afford  for 
them  room  and  food.  Where  this  vast  fecundity  meets  with  a va-  i 
cancy  fitted  to  receive  the  species,  there  it  operates  with  its  whole 
effect ; there  it  pours  in  its  numbers,  and  replenishes  the  waste.  We 
complain  of  what  we  call  the  exorbitant  multiplication  of  some  trou- 
blesome insects ; not  reflecting,  that  large  portions  of  nature  might 
be  left  void  without  it.  If  the  accounts  of  travellers  may  be  de-  I 
pended  upon,  immense  tracts  of  forests  in  North  America  would  be  j 
nearly  lost  to  sensitive  existence,  if  it  were  not  for  gnats.  “ In  the 
thinly  inhabited  regions  of  America,  in  which  the  waters  stagnate 
and  the  climate  is  wrarm,  the  whole  air  is  filled  with  crowds  of  these 
insects,  thus  it  is,  that  where  we  looked  for  solitude  and  death-like 
silence,  we  meet  with  animation,  activity,  and  enjoyment ; with  a 
busy,  a happy,  and  a peopled  world.  Again ; hosts  of  mice  are 
reckoned  amongst  the  plagues  of  the  north-east  parts  of  Europe ; 
whereas  vast  plains  in  Siberia,  as  we  learn  from  good  authority, 
would  be  lifeless  without  them.  The  Caspian  deserts  are  converted 
by  their  presence  jnto  crowded  warrens.  Between  the  Volga  and 
the  Yaik,  and  in  the  country  of  Hyrcania,  the  ground,  says  Pallas, 
is  in  many  places  covered  with  little  hills,  raised  by  the  earth  cast  out 
in  forming  the  burrows.  Do  we  so  envy  these  blissful  abodes,  as  to 
pronounce  the  fecundity  by  which  they  are  supplied  with  inhabitants, 
to  be  an  evil ; a subject  of  complaint,  and  not  of  praise  ? Farther ; 
by  virtue^  of  this  same  superfecundity,  what  we  term  destruction, 
becomes  almost  instantly  the  parent  of  life.  What  we  call  blights 
are  oftentimes  legions  of  animated  beings,  claiming  their  portion  in 
the  bounty  of  nature.  What  corrupts  the  produce  of  the  earth  to 
us,  prepares  it  for  them.  And  it  is  by  means  of  their  rapid  multipli- 
cation, that  they  take  possession  of  their  pasture ; a slow  propaga- 
tion would  not  meet  the  opportunity. 

But  in  conjunction  with  the  occasional  use  of  this  fruitfulness,  we 
observe,  also,  that  it  allows  the  proportion  between  the  several  spe- 
cies of  animals  to  be  differently  modified,  as  different  purposes  of 
utility  may  require.  When  the  forests  of  America  come  to  be  clear- 
ed, and  the  swamps  drained,  our  gnats  will  give  place  to  other  in- 
habitants. If  the  population  of  Europe  should  spread  to  the  north 
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and  the  east,  the  mice  will  retire  before  the  husbandman  and  the 
shepherd,  and  yield  their  station  to  herds  and  flocks.  In  what  con- 
cerns the  human  species,  it  may  be  a part  of  the  scheme  of  Provi- 
dence, that  the  earth  should  be  inhabited  by  a shifting,  or  perhaps 
a circulating  population.  In  this  economy,  it  is  possible  that  there 
may  be  the  following  advantages : When  old  countries  are  become 
exceedingly  corrupt,  simpler  modes  of  life,  purer  morals,  and  better 
institutions,  may  rise  up  in  new  ones,  whilst  fresh  soils  reward  the 
cultivator  with  more  plentiful  returns.  Thus  the  different  portions 
of  the  globe  come  into  use  in  succession  as  the  residence  of  man  ; 
and,  in  his  absence,  entertain  other  guests,  which,  by  their  sudden 
multiplication,  fill  the  chasm.  In  domesticated  animals,  we  find 
the  effect  of  their  fecundity  to  be,  that  we  can  always  command 
numbers ; we  can  always  have  as  many  of  any  particular  species  as 
we  please,  or  as  we  can  support.  Nor  do  we  complain  of  its  excess ; it 
being  much  more  easy  to  regulate  abundance,  than  to  supply  scarcity. 

But  then  this  superfecundity , though  of  great  occasional  use  and 
importance,  exceeds  the  ordinary  capacity  of  nature  to  receive  or 
support  its  progeny.  All  superabundance  supposes  destruction,  or 
must  destroy  itself.  Perhaps  there  is  no  species  of  terrestrial  ani- 
mals whatever,  which  would  not  overrun  the  earth,  if  it  were  admit- 
ted to  multiply  in  perfect  safety ; or  of  fish,  which  would  not  fill  the 
ocean : at  least,  if  any  single  species  were  left  to  their  natural  in- 
crease without  disturbance  or  restraint,  the  food  of  other  species 
would  be  exhausted  by  their  maintenance.  It  is  necessary,  therefore, 
that  the  effects  of  such  prolific  faculties  be  curtailed.  In  conjunc- 
tion with  other  checks  and  limits,  all  subservient  to  the  same  pur- 
pose, are  the  thinnings  which  take  place  among  animals,  by  their 
action  upon  one  another.  In  some  instances  we  ourselves  expe- 
rience, very  directly,  the  use  of  these  hostilities.  One  species  of 
insects  rids  us  of  another  species ; or  reduces  their  ranks.  A third 
species,  perhaps,  keeps  the  second  within  bounds:  and  birds  or 
lizards  are  a fence  against  the  inordinate  increase  by  which  even  these 
last  might  infest  us.  In  other,  more  numerous,  and  possibly  more 
important  instances,  this  disposition  of  things,  although  less  necessa- 
ry or  useful  to  us,  and  of  course  less  observed  by  us,  may  be  necessa- 
ry and  useful  to  certain  other  species ; or  even  for  the  preventing  of 
the  loss  of  certain  species  from  the  universe : a misfortune  which 
seems  to  be  studiously  guarded  against.  Though  there  may  be 
the  appearance  of  failure  in  some  of  the  details  of  Nature’s  works,  in 
her  great  purposes  there  never  are.  Her  species  never  fail.  The 
provision  which  was  originally  made  for  continuing  the  replenish- 
ment of  the  world,  has  proved  itself  to  be  effectual  through  a long 
succession  of  ages. 

What  farther  shows  that  the  system  of  destruction  amongst  ani- 
mals holds  an  express  relation  to  the  system  of  fecundity  ; that  they 
are  parts  indeed  of  one  compensatory  scheme ; is,  that,  in  each  spe- 
cies, the  fecundity  bears  a proportion  to  the  smallness  of  the  animal, 
to  the  weakness,  to  the  shortness  of  its  natural  term  of  life,  and  to 
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the  dangers  and  enemies  by  which  it  is  surrounded.  An  elephant 
produces  but  one  calf ; a butterfly  lays  six  hundred  eggs.  Birds  of 
prey  seldom  produce  more  than  two  eggs : the  sparrow  tribe,  and 
the  duck  tribe,  frequently  sit  upon  a dozen.  In  the  rivers,  we  meet 
with  a thousand  minnows  for  one  pike ; in  the  sea,  a million  of  her- 
rings for  a single  shark.  Compensation  obtains  throughout.  De- 
fencelessness and  devastation  are  repaired  by  fecundity. 

We  have  dwelt  the  longer  on  these  considerations,  because  the 
subject  to  which  they  apply,  namely,  that  of  animals  devouring  one 
another,  forms  the  chief,  if  not  the  only  instance,  in  the  works  of 
the  Deity,  of  an  economy,  stamped  by  marks  of  design,  in  which  the 
character  of  utility  can  be  called  in  question.  The  case  of  venomous 
animals  is  of  much  inferior  consequence  to  the  case  of  prey,  and,  in 
some  degree,  is  also  included  under  it.  To  both  cases  it  is  proba- 
ble that  many  more  reasons  belong,  than  those  of  which  we  are  in 
possession. 

Our  first  proposition,  and  that  which  we  have  hitherto  been 
defending,  was,  “ that  in  a vast  plurality  of  instances,  in  wliich  con- 
trivance is  perceived,  the  design  of  the  contrivance  is  beneficial.” 

Our  second  proposition  is,  “ that  the  Deity  has  added  pleasure 
to  animal  sensations,  beyond  what  was  necessary  for  any  other  pur- 
pose, or  when  the  purpose,  so  far  as  it  was  necessary,  might  have 
been  effected  by  the  operation  of  pain.” 

This  proposition  may  be  thus  explained : The  capacities,  which, 
according  to  the  established  course  of  nature,  are  necessary  to  the 
support  or  preservation  of  an  animal,  however  manifestly  they  may 
be  the  result  of  an  organization  contrived  for  the  purpose,  can  only 
be  deemed  an  act  or  a part  of  the  same  will,  as  that  which  decreed 
the  existence  of  the  animal  itself;  because,  whether  the  creation 
proceeded  from  a benevolent  or  a malevolent  being,  these  capacities 
must  have  been  given,  if  the  animal  existed  at  all.  Animal  proper- 
ties, therefore,  which  fall  under  this  description,  do  not  strictly 
prove  the  goodness  of  God : they  may  prove  the  existence  of  the 
Deity ; they  may  prove  a high  degree  of  power  and  intelligence  : 
but  they  do  not  prove  his  goodness ; forasmuch  as  they  must  have 
been  found  in  any  creation  which  was  capable  of  continuance,  al- 
though it  is  possible  to  suppose,  that  such  a creation  might  have  been 
produced  by  a being  whose  views  rested  upon  misery. 

But  there  is  a class  of  properties,  which  may  be  said  to  be  super- 
added,  from  an  intention  expressly  directed  to  happiness ; an  inten- 
tion to  give  a happy  existence  distinct  from  the  general  intention  of 
providing  the  means  of  existence ; and  that  is,  of  capacities  for  plea- 
sure, in  cases  wherein,  so  far  as  the  conservation  of  the  individual  or 
of  the  species  is  concerned,  they  were  not  wanted,  or  wherein  the 
purpose  might  have  been  secured  by  the  operation  of  pain.  The 
provision  which  is  made  of  a variety  of  objects,  not  necessary  to  life, 
and  ministering  only  to  our  pleasures ; and  the  properties  given  to 
the  necessaries  of  life  themselves,  by  which  they  contribute  to  plea- 
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sure  as  well  as  preservation ; show  a farther  design,  than  that  of 
giving  existence.* 

A single  instance  will  make  all  this  clear.  Assuming  the  neces- 
sity of  food  for  the  support  of  animal  life ; it  is  requisite,  that  the 
animal  be  provided  with  organs,  fitted  for  the  procuring,  receiving, 
and  digesting  of  its  food.  It  may  fdso  be  necessary,  that  the  animal 
be  impelled  by  its  sensations  to  exert  its  organs.  But  the  pain  of 
hunger  would  do  all  this.  Why  add  pleasure  to  the  act  of  eating  ; 
sweetness  and  relish  to  food  ? why  a new  and  appropriate  sense  for 
the  perception  of  the  pleasure  ? Why  should  the  juice  of  a peach, 
applied  to  the  palate,  affect  the  part  so  differently  from  what  it  does 
when  rubbed  upon  the  palm  of  the  hand  ? This  is  a constitution 
which,  so  far  as  appears  to  me,  can  be  resolved  into  nothing  but  the 
pure  benevolence  of  the  Creator.  Eating  is  necessary;  but  the 
pleasure  attending  it  is  not  necessary : and  that  this  pleasure  de- 
pends, not  only  upon  our  being  in  possession  of  the  sense  of  taste, 
which  is  different  from  every  other,  but  upon  a particular  state  of 
the  organ  4n  which  it  resides,  a felicitous  adaptation  of  the  organ  to 
the  object,  will  be  confessed  by  any  one,  who  may  happen  to  have 
experienced  that  vitiation  of  taste  which  frequently  occurs  in  fevers, 
when  every  taste  is  irregular,  and  every  one  bad. 

In  mentioning  the  gratifications  of  the  palate,  it  may  be  said  that 
we  have  made  choice  of  a trifling  example.  I am  not  of  that  opinion. 
They  afford  a share  of  enjoyment  to  man  ; but  to  brutes,  I believe 
that  they  are  of  very  great  importance.  A horse  at  liberty  passes  a 
great  part  of  his  waking  hours  in  eating.  To  the  ox,  the  sheep,  the 
deer,  and  other  ruminating  animals,  the  pleasure  is  doubled.  Their 
whole  time  almost  is  divided  between  browsing  upon  their  pasture 
and  chewing  their  cud.  Whatever  the  pleasure  be,  it  is  spread  over 
a large  portion  of  their  existence.  If  there  be  animals,  such  as  the 
lupous  fish,  which  swallow  their  prey  whole,  and  at  once,  without  any 
time,  as  it  should  seem,  for  either  drawing  out,  or  relishing,  the  taste 
in  the  mouth,  is  it  an  improbable  conjecture,  that  the  seat  of  taste 
with  them  is  in  the  stomach  ; or,  at  least,  that  a sense  of  pleasure, 
whether  it  be  taste  or  not,  accompanies  the  dissolution  of  food  in 
that  receptacle,  which  dissolution  in  general  is  carried  on  very  slowly  ? 
If  this  opinion  be  right,  they  are  more  than  repaid  for  the  defect  of 
palate.  The  feast  lasts  as  long  as  the  digestion. 

In  seeking  for  argument,  we  need  not  stay  to  insist  upon  the 
comparative  importance  of  our  example ; for  the  observation  holds 
equally  of  all,  or  of  three  at  least,  of  the  other  senses.  The  neces- 
sary purposes  of  hearing  might  have  been  answered  without  har- 
mony ; of  smell,  without  fragrance ; of  vision,  without  beauty.  Now, 
“ if  the  Deity  had  been  indifferent  about  our  happiness  or  misery, 
we  must  impute  to  our  good  fortune  (as  all  design  by  this  supposi- 

* See  this  topic  considered  in  Dr.  Balguy’s  Treatise  upon  the  Divine  Benevo- 
lence. This  excellent  author  first,  I think,  proposed  it ; and  nearly  in  the  terms 
in  which  it  is  here  stated.  Some  other  observations  also  under  this  head  are  taken 
from  that  treatise. 
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tion  is  excluded)  both  the  capacity  of  our  senses  to  receive  pleasure, 
and  the  supply  of  external  objects  fitted  to  excite  it.1’  I allege  these 
as  two  felicities,  for  they  are  different  things,  yet  both  necessary : 
the  sense  being  formed,  the  objects,  which  were  applied  to  it,  might 
not  have  suited  it ; the  objects  being  fixed,  the  sense  might  not  have 
agreed  with  them.  A coincidence  is  here  required,  which  no  acci- 
dent can  account  for.  There  are  three  possible  suppositions  upon 
the  subject,  and  no  more.  The  first ; that  the  sense,  by  its  original  1101 
constitution,  was  made  to  suit  the  object : The  second ; that  the  ob- 
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third ; that  the  sense  is  so  constituted,  as  to  be  able,  either  univers 
ally,  or  within  certain  limits,  by  habit  and  familiarity,  to  render 
every  object  pleasant.  Whichever  of  these  suppositions  we  adopt, 
the  effect  evinces,  on  the  part  of  the  Author  of  nature,  a studious 
benevolence.  If  the  pleasures  which  we  derive  from  any  of  our 
senses,  depend  upon  an  original  congruity  between  the  sense  and  the 
properties  perceived  by  it,  we  know  by  experience,  that  the  adjust- 
ment demanded,  with  respect  to  the  qualities  which  wert*  conferred 
upon  the  objects  that  surround  us,  not  only  choice  and  selection,  out 
of  a boundless  variety  of  possible  qualities  with  which  these  objects 
might  have  been  endued,  but  a proportioning  also  of  degree , be- 
cause an  excess  or  defect  of  intensity  spoils  the  perception,  as  much 
almost  as  an  error  in  the  kind  and  nature  of  the  quality.  Likewise 
the  degree  of  dulness  or  acuteness  in  the  sense  itself,  is  no  arbitrary 
thing,  but,  in  order  to  preserve  the  congruity  here  spoken  of,  re- 
quires to  be  in  an  exact  or  near  correspondency  with  the  strength 
of  the  impression.  The  dulness  of  the  senses  forms  the  complaint 
of  old  age.  Persons  in  fevers,  and,  I believe,  in  most  maniacal 
cases,  experience  great  torment  from  their  preternatural  acuteness. 
An  increased,  no  less  than  an  impaired  sensibility,  induces  a state  of 
disease  and  suffering. 

The  doctrine  of  a specific  congruity  between  animal  senses  and 
their  objects,  is  strongly  favoured  by  what  is  observed  of  insects  in 
the  election  of  their  food.  Some  of  these  will  feed  upon  one  kind 
of  plant  or  animal,  and  upon  no  other : some  caterpillars  upon  the 
cabbage  alone ; some  upon  the  black  currant  alone.  The  species  of 
caterpillar  which  eats  the  vine,  will  starve  upon  the  elder ; nor  will 
that  which  we  find  upon  the  fennel,  touch  the  rose-bush.  Some  in- 
sects confine  themselves  to  two  or  three  kinds  of  plants  or  animals. 
Some  again  show  so  strong  a preference,  as  to  afford  reason  to  believe 
that,  though  they  may  be  driven  by  hunger  to  others,  they  are  led 
by  the  pleasure  of  taste  to  a few  particular  plants  alone:  and  all 
this,  as  it  should  seem,  independently  of  habit  or  imitation. 

Rut  should  we  accept  the  third  hypothesis,  and  even  carry  it  so 
far,  as  to  ascribe  every  thing  which  concerns  the  question  to  habit 
(as  in  certain  species,  the  human  species  most  particularly,  there  is 
reason  to  attribute  something)  we  have  then  before  us  an  animal  ca- 
pacity, not  less  perhaps  to  be  admired  than  the  native  congruities 
which  the  other  scheme  adopts.  It  cannot  be  shown  to  result  from 
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any  fixed  necessity  in  nature,  that  what  is  frequently  applied  to  the 
senses  should  of  course  become  agreeable  to  them.  It  is,  so  far  as 
it  Subsists,  a power  of  accommodation  provided  in  these  senses  by  the 
Author  of  their  structure,  and  forms  a part  of  their  perfection. 

In  whichever  way  we  regard  the  senses,  they  appear  to  be  spe- 
cific gifts,  ministering,  not  only  to  preservation,  but  to  pleasure. 
But  what  we  usually  call  the  senses , are  probably  themselves  far 
from  being  the  only  vehicles  of  enjoyment,  or  the  whole  of  our  con- 
stitution which  is  calculated  for  the  same  purpose.  We  have  many 
internal  sensations  of  the  most  agreeable  kind,  hardly  referable  to 
any  of  the  five  senses.  Some  physiologists  have  holden,  that  all  se- 
cretion is  pleasurable ; and  that  the  complacency  which  in  health, 
without  any  external  assignable  object  to  excite  it,  we  derive  from 
life  itself,  is  the  effect  of  our  secretions  going  on  well  within  us.  All 
this  may  be  true;  but  if  true,  what  reason  can  be  assigned  for  it, 
except  the  will  of  the  Creator  ? It  may  reasonably  be  asked,  Why 
is  any  thing  a pleasure  ? and  I know  no  answer  which  can  be  return- 
ed to  the  question,  but  that  which  refers  it  to  appointment. 

We  can  give  no  account  whatever  of  our  pleasures  in  the  simple 
and  original  perception  ; and,  even  when  physical  sensations  are  as- 
sumed, we  can  seldom  account  for  them  in  the  secondary  and  com- 
plicated shapes,  in  which  they  take  the  name  of  diversions.  I never 
yet  met  with  a sportsman,  who  could  tell  me  in  what  the  sport  con- 
sisted ; who  could  resolve  it  into  its  principle,  and  state  that  princi- 
ple. I have  been  a great  follower  of  fishing  myself,  and  in  its  cheer- 
ful solitude  have  passed  some  of  the  happiest  hours  of  a sufficiently 
happy  life ; but,  to  this  moment,  I could  never  trace  out  the  source 
of  the  pleasure  which  it  afforded  me. 

The  “ quantum  in  rebus  inane !”  whether  applied  to  our  amuse- 
ments, or  to  our  graver  pursuits  (to  which,  in  truth,  it  sometimes 
equally  belongs)  is  always  an  unjust  complaint.  If  trifles  engage, 
and  if  trifles  make  us  happy,  the  true  reflection  suggested  by  the 
experiment,  is  upon  the  tendency  of  nature  to  gratification  and  en- 
joyment ; which  is,  in  other  words,  the  goodness  of  its  Author  to- 
wards his  sensitive  creation. 

Rational  natures  also,  as  such,  exhibit  qualities  which  help  to  con- 
firm the  truth  of  our  position.  The  degree  of  understanding  found 
in  mankind,  is  usually  much  greater  than  what  is  necessary  for  mere 
preservation.  The  pleasure  of  choosing  for  themselves,  and  of  pro- 
secuting the  object  of  their  choice,  should  seem  to  be  an  original 
source  of  enjoyment.  The  pleasures  received  from  things,  great, 
beautiful,  or  new,  from  imitation,  or  from  the  liberal  arts,  are,  in 
some  measure,  not  only  superadded,  but  unmixed,  gratifications, 
having  no  pains  to  balance  them.* 

I do  not  know  whether  our  attachment  to  property  be  not  some- 
thing more  than  the  mere  dictate  of  reason,  or  even  than  the  mere 
effect  of  association.  Property  communicates  a charm  to  whatever 

* Balguy  on  the  Divine  Benevolence, 
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is  the  object  of  it.  It  is  the  first  of  our  abstract  ideas ; it  cleaves  to 
us  the  closest  and  the  longest.  It  endears  to  the  child  its  plaything, 
to  the  peasant  his  cottage,  to  the  landholder  his  estate.  It  supplies 
the  place  of  prospect  and  scenery.  Instead  of  coveting  the  beauty 
of  distant  situations,  it  teaches  every  man  to  find  it  in  his  own.  It 
gives  boldness  and  grandeur  to  plains  and  fens,  tinge  and  colouring 
to  clays  and  fallows. 

All  these  considerations  come  in  aid  of  our  second  proposition. 
The  reader  will  now  bear  in  mind  what  our  two  propositions  were. 
They  were,  firstly,  that  in  a vast  plurality  of  instances,  in  which 
contrivance  is  perceived,  the  design  of  the  contriver  is  beneficial : 
secondly,  that  the  Deity  has  added  pleasure  to  animal  sensations  be- 
yond what  was  necessary  for  any  other  purpose ; or  when  the  pur- 
pose, so  far  as  it  was  necessary,  might  have  been  effected  by  the 
operation  of  pain. 

Whilst  these  propositions  can  be  maintained,  we  are  authorized 
to  ascribe  to  the  Deity  the  character  of  benevolence ; and  what  is 
benevolence  at  all,  must  in  him  be  infinite  benevolence,  by  reason  of 
the  infinite,  that  is  to  say,  the  incalculably  great,  number  of  objects, 
upon  which  it  is  exercised. 
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Of  the  origin  of  evil,  no  universal  solution  has  been  discover- 
ed; I mean  no  solution  which  reaches  to  all  cases  of  complaint. 
The  most  comprehensive  is  that  which  arises  from  the  consideration 
of  general  rules.  We  may,  I think,  without  much  difficulty,  be 
brought  to  admit  the  four  following  points : first,  that  important  ad- 
vantages may  accrue  to  the  universe  from  the  order  of  nature  pro- 
ceeding according  to  general  laws  : secondly,  that  general  laws, 
however  well  set  and  constituted,  often  thwart  and  cross  one  another : 
thirdly,  that  from  these  thwartings  and  crossings,  frequent  particu- 
lar inconveniences  will  arise : and,  fourthly,  that  it  agrees  with  our 
observation  to  suppose,  that  some  degree  of  these  inconveniences 
takes  place  in  the  works  of  nature.  These  points  may  be  allowed ; 
and  it  may  also  be  asserted,  that  the  general  laws  with  which  we  are 
acquainted,  are  directed  to  beneficial  ends.  On  the  other  hand, 
with  many  of  these  laws  we  are  not  acquainted  at  all,  or  we  are  to- 
tally unable  to  trace  them  in  their  branches,  and  in  their  operation ; 
the  effect  of  which  ignorance  is,  that  they  cannot  be  of  importance 
to  us  as  measures  by  which  to  regulate  our  conduct.  The  conserva- 
tion of  them  may  be  of  importance  in  other  respects,  or  to  other  be- 
ings, but  we  are  uninformed  of  their  value  or  use ; uninformed,  con- 
sequently, when,  and  how  far,  they  may  or  may  not  be  suspended, 
or  their  effects  turned  aside,  by  a presiding  and  benevolent  will, 
without  incurring  greater  evils  than  those  which  would  be  avoided. 
The  consideration,  therefore,  of  general  laws,  although  it  may  con- 
cern the  question  of  the  origin  of  evil  very  nearly  (which  I think  it 
does)  rests  in  views  disproportionate  to  our  faculties,  and  in  a know- 
ledge which  we  do  not  possess.  It  serves  rather  to  account  for  the 
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a | obscurity  of  the  subject,  than  to  supply  us  with  distinct  answers  to 
! our  difficulties.  However,  whilst  we  assent  to  the  above-stated  pro- 
g positions,  as  principles,  whatever  uncertainty  we  may  find  in  the  ap- 
» ! plication,  we  lay  a ground  for  believing,  that  cases  of  apparent  evil, 
t ! for  which  we  can  suggest  no  particular  reason,  are  governed  by  rea- 
, i sons,  which  are  more  general,  which  lie  deeper  in  the  order  of  second 
5 causes,  and  which  on  that  account  are  removed  to  a greater  distance 
, ! from  us. 

The  doctrine  of  imperfections , or,  as  it  is  called,  evils  of  imper- 
1 1 fection,  furnishes  an  account,  founded,  like  the  former,  in  views  of 
. universal  nature.  The  doctrine  is  briefly  this : — It  is  probable, 

. that  creation  may  be  better  replenished  by  sensitive  beings  of  dif- 
. ferent  sorts,  than  by  sensitive  beings  all  of  one  sort.  It  is  likewise 
» probable,  that  it  may  be  better  replenished  by  different  orders  of 
beings  rising  one  above  another  in  gradation,  than  by  beings  possess- 
[ ed  of  equal  degrees  of  perfection.  Now,  a gradation  of  such  beings, 
i implies  a gradation  of  imperfections.  No  class  can  justly  complain 
\ of  the  imperfections  which  belong  to  its  place  in  the  scale,  unless  it 
were  allowable  for  it  to  complain,  that  a scale  of  being  was  appoint- 
ed in  nature ; for  which  appointment  there  appear  to  be  reasons  of 
wisdom  and  goodness. 

In  like  manner,  finiteness , or  what  is  resolvable  into  finiteness,  in 
, inanimate  subjects,  can  never  be  a just  subject  of  complaint ; be- 
cause if  it  were  ever  so,  it  would  be  always  so  : we  mean,  that  we 
can  never  reasonably  demand  that  things  should  be  larger  or  more, 
when  the  same  demand  might  be  made,  whatever  the  quantity  or 
number  was. 

And  to  me  it  seems,  that  the  sense  of  mankind  had  so  far  acqui- 
esced in  these  reasons,  as  that  we  seldom  complain  of  evils  of  this 
class,  when  we  clearly  perceive  them  to  be  such.  What  I have  to 
add,  therefore,  is,  that  we  ought  not  to  complain  of  some  other  evils, 
which  stand  upon  the  same  foot  of  vindication  as  evils  of  confessed 
imperfection.  We  never  complain,  that  the  globe  of  our  earth  is  too 
small : nor  should  we  complain,  if  it  were  even  much  smaller.  But 
where  is  the  difference  to  us,  between  a less  globe,  and  part  of  the 
present  being  uninhabitable  ? The  inhabitants  of  an  island  may  be 
apt  enough  to  murmur  at  the  sterility  of  some  parts  of  it,  against 
its  rocks,  or  sands,  or  swamps  : but  no  one  thinks  himself  authorized 
to  murmur,  simply  because  the  island  is  not  larger  than  it  is.  Yet 
these  are  the  same  griefs. 

The  above  are  the  two  metaphysical  answers  which  have  been 
given  to  this  great  question.  They  are  not  the  worse  for  being  me- 
taphysical, provided  they  be  founded  (which  I think  they  are)  in 
right  reasoning : but  they  are  of  a nature  too  wide  to  be  brought 
under  our  survey,  and  it  is  often  difficult  to  apply  them  in  the  de- 
tail. Our  speculations,  therefore,  are  perhaps  better  employed  when 
they  confine  themselves  within  a narrower  circle. 

The  observations  which  follow,  are  of  this  more  limited,  but  more 
determinate,  kind. 
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Of  bodily  pain , the  principal  observation,  no  doubt,  is  that  which 
we  have  already  made  and  already  dwelt  upon,  viz.  “ that  it  is  sel- 
dom the  object  of  contrivance ; that  when  it  is  so,  the  contrivance  : 
rests  ultimately  in  good.1’ 

To  which,  however,  may  be  added,  that  the  annexing  of  pain  to  J 
the  means  of  destruction  is  a salutary  provision ; inasmuch  as  it  \ 
teaches  vigilance  and  caution  ; both  gives  notice  of  danger,  and  ex-  (l 
cites  those  endeavours  which  may  be  necessary  to  preservation,  j; 
The  evil  consequence,  which  sometimes  arises  from  the  want  of  that  ,( 
timely  intimation  of  danger  which  pain  gives,  is  known  to  the  inhab- 
itants  of  cold  countries  by  the  example  of  frost-bitten  limbs.  I have 
conversed  with  patients  who  had  lost  toes  and  fingers  by  this  cause.  | 
They  have  in  general  told  me,  that  they  were  totally  unconscious  i ( 
of  any  local  uneasiness  at  that  time.  Some  I have  heard  declare,  • 
that  whilst  they  were  about  their  employment,  neither  their  situa-  ^ 
tion,  nor  the  state  of  the  air,  was  unpleasant.  They  felt  no  pain ; 
they  suspected  no  mischief ; till,  by  the  application  of  warmth,  they 
discovered,  too  late,  the  fatal  injury  which  some  of  their  extremities  ! 
had  suffered.  I say  that  this  shows  the  use  of  pain,  and  that  we 
stand  in  need  of  such  a monitor.  I believe  also  that  the  use  extends 
farther  than  we  suppose,  or  can  now  trace  ; that  to  disagreeable  sen- 
sations we,  and  all  animals,  owe,  or  have  owed,  many  habits  of  ac- 
tion which  are  salutary,  but  which  are  become  so  familiar,  as  not 
easily  to  be  referred  to  their  origin. 

Pain  also  itself  is  not  without  its  alleviations.  It  may  be  violent 
and  frequent ; but  it  is  seldom  both  violent  and  long-continued  : and 
its  pauses  and  intermissions  become  positive  pleasures.  It  has  the 
power  of  shedding  a satisfaction  over  intervals  of  ease,  which,  I be- 
lieve, few  enjoyments  exceed.  A man  resting  from  a fit  of  the  stone 
or  gout,  is,  for  the  time,  in  possession  of  feelings  which  undisturbed 
health  cannot  impart.  They  may  be  dearly  bought,  but  still  they 
are  to  be  set  against  the  price.  And,  indeed,  it  depends  upon  the 
duration  and  urgency  of  the  pain,  whether  they  be  dearly  bought  or 
not.  I am  far  from  being  sure,  that  a man  is  not  a gainer  by  suffer- 
ing a moderate  interruption  of  bodily  ease  for  a couple  of  hours  out 
of  the  four-and-twenty.  Two  very  common  observations  favour  this 
opinion : one  is,  that  remissions  of  pain  call  forth,  from  those  who 
experience  them,  stronger  expressions  of  satisfaction  and  of  grati- 
tude towards  both  the  author  and  the  instruments  of  their  relief, 
than  are  excited  by  advantages  of  any  other  kind : the  second  is, 
that  the  spirits  of  sick  men  do  not  sink  in  proportion  to  the  acute- 
ness of  their  sufferings ; but  rather  appear  to  be  roused  and  sup- 
ported, pot  by  pain,  but  by  the  high  degree  of  comfort  which  they 
derive  from  its  cessation,  or  even  its  subsidency,  whenever  that  oc- 
curs ; and  which  they  taste  with  a relish,  that  diffuses  some  portion 
of  mental  complacency  over  the  whole  of  that  mixed  state  of  sensa- 
tions in  which  disease  has  placed  them. 

In  connexion  with  bodily  pain  may  be  considered  bodily  disease , 
whether  painful  or  not.  Few  diseases  are  fatal.  I have  before  me 
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the  account  of  a dispensary  in  the  neighbourhood,  which  states  six 


years’  experience  as  follows : 

Admitted 6,420 

Cured 5,476 

Dead 234 


And  this  I suppose  nearly  to  agree  with  what  other  similar  institu- 
tions exhibit.  Now,  in  all  these  cases,  some  disorder  must  have  been 
felt,  or  the  patients  would  not  have  applied  for  a remedy;  yet  we 
see  how  large  a proportion  of  the  maladies  which  were  brought  for- 
ward, have  either  yielded  to  proper  treatment,  or,  what  is  more 
probable,  ceased  of  their  own  accord.  We  owe  these  frequent  re- 
coveries, and,  where  recovery  does  not  take  place,  this  patience  of 
the  human  constitution  under  many  of  the  distempers  by  which  it 
is  visited,  to  two  benefactions  of  our  nature.  One  is,  that  she  works 
within  certain  limits ; allows  of  a certain  latitude  within  which  health 
may  be  preserved,  and  within  the  confines  of  which  it  only  suffers  a 
graduated  diminution.  Different  quantities  of  food,  different  de- 
grees of  exercise,  different  portions  of  sleep,  different  states  of  the 
atmosphere,  are  compatible  with  the  possession  of  health.  So  like- 
wise it  is  with  the  secretions  and  excretions,  with  many  internal 
functions  of  the  body,  and  with  the  state,  probably,  of  most  of  its 
internal  organs.  They  may  vary  considerably,  not  only  without  de- 
stroying life,  but  without  occasioning  any  high  degree  of  inconveni- 
ency.  The  other  property  of  our  nature,  to  which  we  are  still  more 
beholden,  is  its  constant  endeavour  to  restore  itself,  when  disorder- 
ed, to  its  regular  course.  The  fluids  of  the  body  appear  to  possess 
a power  of  separating  and  expelling  any  noxious  substance  which 
may  have  mixed  itself  with  them.  This  they  do,  in  eruptive  fevers, 
by  a kind  of  despumation,  as  Sydenham  calls  it,  analogous  in  some 
measure  to  the  intestine  action  by  which  fermenting  liquors  work  the 
yest  to  the  surface.  The  solids,  on  their  part,  when  their  action  is 
obstructed,  not  only  resume  that  action,  as  soon  as  the  obstruction  is 
removed,  but  they  struggle  with  the  impediment.  They  take  an  ac- 
tion as  near  to  the  true  one,  as  the  difficulty  and  the  disorganization, 
with  which  they  have  to  contend,  will  allow  of. 

Of  mortal  diseases,  the  great  use  is  to  reconcile  us  to  death.  The 
horror  of  death  proves  the  value  of  life.  But  it  is  in  the  power  of 
disease  to  abate,  or  even  extinguish,  this  horror ; which  it  does  in  a 
wonderful  manner,  and,  oftentimes,  by  a mild  and  imperceptible  gra- 
dation. Every  man  who  has  been  placed  in  a situation  to  observe  it, 
is  surprised  with  the  change  which  has  been  wrought  in  himself, 
when  he  compares  the  view  which  he  entertains  of  death  upon  a sick- 
bed, with  the  heart-sinking  dismay  with  which  he  should  some  time 
ago  have  met  it  in  health.  There  is  no  similitude  between  the  sen- 
sations of  a man  led  to  execution,  and  the  calm  expiring  of  a patient 
at  the  close  of  his  disease.  Death  to  him  is  only  the  last  of  a long 
train  of  changes;  in  his  progress  through  which,  it  is  possible  that 
he  may  experience  no  shocks  or  sudden  transitions. 

Death  itself,  as  a mode  of  removal  and  of  succession,  is  so  con- 
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nected  with  the  whole  order  of  our  animal  world,  that  almost  every 
thing  in  that  world  must  be  changed,  to  be  able  to  do  without  it. 

It  may  seem  likewise  impossible  to  separate  the  fear  of  death  from 
the  enjoyment  of  life,  or  the  perception  of  that  fear  from  rational  na-  i 1 
tures.  Brutes  are  in  a great  measure  delivered  from  all  anxiety  on  j 
this  account  by  the  inferiority  of  their  faculties ; or  rather  they  seem 
to  be  armed  with  the  apprehension  of  death  just  sufficiently  to  put 
them  upon  the  means  of  preservation,  and  no  farther.  But  would 
a human  being  wish  to  purchase  this  immunity  at  the  expense  of 
those  mental  powers  which  enable  him  to  look  forward  to  the  future  P 

Death  implies  separation : and  the  loss  of  those  whom  we  love,  0 
must  necessarily,  so  far  as  we  can  conceive,  be  accompanied  with 
pain.  To  the  brute  creation,  nature  seems  to  have  stepped  in  with 
some  secret  provision  for  their  relief,  under  the  rupture  of  their  at- 
tachments. In  their  instincts  towards  their  offspring,  and  of  their 
offspring  to  them,  I have  often  been  surprised  to  observe  how  ar- 
dently they  love,  and  how  soon  they  forget.  The  pertinacity  of  hu- 
man sorrow  (upon  which,  time  also,  at  length,  lays  its  softening 
hand)  is  probably,  therefore,  in  some  manner  connected  with  the 
qualities  of  our  rational  or  moral  nature.  One  thing  however  is 
clear,  viz.  that  it  is  better  that  we  should  possess  affections,  the 
sources  of  so  many  virtues,  and  so  many  joys,  although  they  be  ex- 
posed to  the  incidents  of  life,  as  well  as  the  interruptions  of  mortali- 
ty, than,  by  the  want  of  them,  be  reduced  to  a state  of  selfishness, 
apathy,  and  quietism. 

Of  other  external  evils  (still  confining  ourselves  to  what  are  called 
physical  or  natural  evils)  a considerable  part  come  within  the  scope 
of  the  following  observation  : — The  great  principle  of  human  satis- 
faction is  engagement.  It  is  a most  just  distinction,  which  the  late 
Mr.  Tucker  has  dwelt  upon  so  largely  in  his  works,  between  plea- 
sures in  which  we  are  passive,  and  pleasures  in  which  we  are  active. 
And,  I believe,  every  attentive  observer  of  human  life  will  assent  to 
his  position,  that,  however  grateful  the  sensations  may  occasionally 
be  in  which  we  are  passive,  it  is  not  these,  but  the  latter  class  of  our 
pleasures,  which  constitute  satisfaction ; which  supply  that  regular 
stream  of  moderate  and  miscellaneous  enjoyments,  in  which  happi- 
ness, as  distinguished  from  voluptuousness,  consists.  Now  for  ra- 
tional occupation,  which  is,  in  other  words,  for  the  very  material  of 
contented  existence,  there  would  be  no  place  left,  if  either  the 
things  with  which  we  had  to  do  were  absolutely  impracticable  to  our 
endeavours,  or  if  they  were  too  obedient  to  our  uses.  A world, 
furnished  with  advantages  on  one  side,  and  beset  with  difficulties, 
wants,  and  inconveniences,  on  the  other,  is  the  proper  abode  of  free, 
rational,  and  active  natures,  being  the  fittest  to  stimulate  and  exer- 
cise their  faculties.  The  very  refractoriness  of  the  objects  they 
have  to  deal  with,  contributes  to  this  purpose.  A world  in  which 
nothing  depended  upon  ourselves,  however  it  might  have  suited  an 
imaginary  race  of  beings,  would  not  have  suited  mankind.  Their 
skill,  prudence,  industry ; their  various  arts  and  their  best  attain- 
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ments,  from  the  application  of  which  they  draw,  if  not  their  highest, 
their  most  permanent  gratifications,  would  be  insignificant,  if  things 
could  be  either  moulded  by  our  volitions,  or,  of  their  own  accord, 
conformed  themselves  to  our  views  and  wishes.  Now  it  is  in  this  re- 
fractoriness that  we  discern  the  seed  and  principle  of  physical  evil, 
as  far  as  it  arises  from  that  which  is  external  to  us. 

Civil  evils,  or  the  evils  of  civil  life,  are  much  more  easily  disposed 
of,  than  physical  evils  : because  they  are,  in  truth,  of  much  less  mag- 
nitude, and  also  because  they  result,  by  a kind  of  necessity,  not  only 
from  the  constitution  of  our  nature,  but  from  a part  of  that  constitu- 
tion which  no  one  would  wish  to  see  altered.  The  case  is  this : 
mankind  will  in  every  country  breed  up  to  a certain  point  of  distress. 
That  point  may  be  different  in  different  countries  or  ages,  according 
to  the  established  usages  of  life  in  each.  It  will  also  shift  upon  the 
scale,  so  as  to  admit  of  a greater  or  less  number  of  inhabitants,  ac- 
cording as  the  quantity  of  provision,  which  is  either  produced  in  the 
country,  or  supplied  to  it  from  other  countries,  may  happen  to  vary. 
But  there  must  always  be  such  a point,  and  the  species  will  always 
breed  up  to  it.  The  order  of  generation  proceeds  by  something  like 
a geometrical  progression.  The  increase  of  provision,  under  circum- 
stances even  the  most  advantageous,  can  only  assume  the  form  of  an 
arithmetic  series.  Whence  it  follows,  that  the  population  will  al- 
ways overtake  the  provision,  will  pass  beyond  the  line  of  plenty,  and 
will  continue  to  increase  till  checked  by  the  difficulty  of  procuring 
subsistence.*  Such  difficulty  therefore,  along  with  its  attendant 
circumstances,  must  be  found  in  every  old  country  : and  these  cir- 
cumstances constitute  what  we  call  poverty,  which,  necessarily,  im- 
poses labour,  servitude,  restraint. 

It  seems  impossible  to  people  a country  with  inhabitants  who  shall 
be  all  easy  in  circumstances.  For  suppose  the  thing  to  be  done, 
there  would  be  such  marrying  and  giving  in  marriage  amongst  them, 
as  would  in  a few  years  change  the  face  of  affairs  entirely : i.  e.  as 
would  increase  the  consumption  of  those  articles,  which  supplied  the 
natural  or  habitual  wants  of  the  country,  to  such  a degree  of  scarci- 
ty, as  must  leave  the  greatest  part  of  the  inhabitants  unable  to  pro- 
cure them  without  toilsome  endeavours,  or,  out  of  the  different  kinds 
of  these  articles,  to  procure  any  kind  except  that  which  was  most 
easily  produced.  And  this,  in  fact,  describes  the  condition  of  the 
mass  of  the  community  in  all  countries : a condition  unavoidably,  as 
it  should  seem,  resulting  from  the  provision  which  is  made  in  the  hu- 
man, in  common  with  ail  animal  constitutions,  for  the  perpetuity 
and  multiplication  of  the  species. 

It  need  not  however  dishearten  any  endeavours  for  the  public  ser- 
vice, to  know  that  population  naturally  treads  upon  the  heels  of  im- 
provement. If  the  condition  of  a people  be  meliorated,  the  conse- 
quence will  be,  either  that  the  mean  happiness  will  be  increased,  or 
a greater  number  partake  of  it ; or,  which  is  most  likely  to  happen. 


See  a statement  of  this  subject,  in  a late  treatise  upon  population. 
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that  both  effects  will  take  place  together.  There  may  be  limits  fix- 
ed by  nature  to  both,  but  they  are  limits  not  yet  attained,  nor  even  1 1 11111 
approached,  in  any  country  of  the  world. 

And  when  we  speak  of  limits  at  all,  we  have  respect  only  to  pro- 
visions for  animal  wants.  There  are  sources,  and  means,  and  aux-j  1 
iliaries,  and  augmentations,  of  human  happiness,  communicable  with-|  i)lli 
out  restriction  of  numbers ; as  capable  of  being  possessed  by  a thou- 
sand  persons  as  by  one.  Such  are  those,  which  flow  from  a mild,!  j11111 
contrasted  with  a tyrannic  government,  whether  civil  or  domestic;  1 110 
those  which  spring  from  religion  ; those  which  grow  out  of  a sense  1 
of  security;  those  which  depend  upon  habits  of  virtue,  sobriety,  ll 
moderation,  order;  those,  lastly,  which  are  found  in  the  possession) 
of  well-directed  tastes  and  desires,  compared  with  the  dominion  of  j 
tormenting,  pernicious,  contradictory,  unsatisfied,  and  unsatisfiable  I P1 


passions. 

The  distinctions  of  civil  life  are  apt  enough  to  be  regarded  as 


evils,  by  those  who  sit  under  them ; but,  in  my  opinion,  with  very  | " 
little  reason.  |n 

In  the  first  place,  the  advantages  which  the  higher  conditions  of  s 
life  are  supposed  to  confer,  bear  no  proportion  in  value  to  the  ad-  | 1 
vantages  which  are  bestowed  by  nature.  The  gifts  of  nature  always  \( E 
surpass  the  gifts  of  fortune.  How  much,  for  example,  is  activity  I 
better  than  attendance ; beauty  than  dress ; appetite,  digestion,  and  | ' 
tranquil  bowels,  than  all  the  studies  of  cookery,  or  than  the  most  I 1 
costly  compilation  of  forced,  or  far-fetched  dainties  ! 

Nature  has  a strong  tendency  to  equalization.  Habit,  the  instru-  | 
ment  of  nature,  is  a great  leveller  ; the  familiarity  which  it  induces,  j 
taking  off'  the  edge  both  of  our  pleasures  and  our  sufferings.  InduJ-  ! 
gences  which  are  habitual,  keep  us  in  ease,  and  cannot  be  carried  | 
much  farther.  So  that  with  respect  to  the  gratifications  of  which  j 
the  senses  are  capable,  the  difference  is  by  no  means  proportionable  | 
to  the  apparatus.  Nay,  so  far  as  superfluity  generates  fastidious- 
ness, the  difference  is  on  the  wrong  side. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  contend,  that  the  advantages  derived  from  j 
wealth  are  none  (under  due  regulations  they  are  certainly  consider-  j 
able)  but  that  they  are  not  greater  than  they  ought  to  be.  Money  } 
is  the  sweetener  of  human  toil ; the  substitute  for  coercion  ; the  re- 
conciler of  labour  with  liberty.  It  is,  moreover,  the  stimulant  of  | 
enterprise  in  all  projects  and  undertakings,  as  well  as  of  diligence  in  I 
the  most  beneficial  arts  and  employments.  Now,  did  affluence,  when 
possessed,  contribute  nothing  to  happiness,  or  nothing  beyond  the 
mere  supply  of  necessaries ; and  the  secret  should  come  to  be  dis-  | 
covered;  we  might  be  in  danger  of  losing  great  part  of  the  uses,  | 
which  are,  at  present,  derived  to  us  through  this  important  medium. 
Not  only  would  the  tranquillity  of  social  life  be  put  in  peril  by  the  i 
want  of  a motive  to  attach  men  to  their  private  concerns ; but  the 
satisfaction  which  all  men  receive  from  success  in  their  respective  oc-  \> 
cupations,  which  collectively  constitutes  the  great  mas^  of  human 
comfort,  would  be  done  away  in  its  very  principle. 
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With  respect  to  station ,r  as  it  is  distinguished  from  riches,  whe- 
ther it  confer  authority  over  others,  or  be  invested  with  honours 
which  apply  solely  to  sentiment  and  imagination,  the  truth  is,  that 
what  is  gained  by  rising  through  the  ranks  of  life,  is  not  more  than 
sufficient  to  draw  forth  the  exertions  of  those  who  are  engaged  in  the 
pursuits  which  lead  to  advancement,  and  which,  in  general,  are  such 
as  ought  to  be  encouraged.  Distinctions  of  this  sort  are  subjects 
much  more  of  competition  than  of  enjoyment ; and  in  that  competi- 
tion their  use  consists.  It  is  not,  as  hath  been  rightly  observed,  by 
what  the  Lord  Mayor  feels  in  his  coach,  but  by  what  the  apprentice 
feels  who  gazes  at  him,  that  the  public  is  served. 

As  we  approach  the  summits  of  human  greatness,  the  comparison 
of  good  and  evil,  with  respect  to  personal  comfort,  becomes  still  more 
problematical ; even  allowing  to  ambition  all  its  pleasures.  The 
poet  asks,  “ What  is  grandeur,  what  is  power  ?”  The  philosopher 
answers,  “ Constraint  and  plague  : et  in  maxima  qicdque  fortuna 
minimum  licere .”  One  very  common  error  misleads  the  opinion  of 
mankind  on  this  head,  viz.  that  universally,  authority  is  pleasant, 
submission  painful.  In  the  general  course  of  human  affairs,  the  very 
reverse  of  this  is  nearer  to  the  truth.  Command  is  anxiety,  obedi- 
ence ease. 

Artificial  distinctions  sometimes  promote  real  equality.  Whether 
they  be  hereditary,  or  be  the  homage  paid  to  office,  or  the  respect 
attached  by  public  opinion  to  particular  professions,  they  serve  to 
confront  that  grand  and  unavoidable  distinction  which  arises  from 
property,  and  which  is  most  overbearing  where  there  is  no  other. 
It  is  of  the  nature  of  property,  not  only  to  be  irregularly  distributed, 
but  to  run  into  large  masses.  Public  laws  should  be  so  constructed 
as  to  favour  its  diffusion  as  much  as  they  can.  But  all  that  can  be 
done  by  laws,  consistently  with  that  degree  of  government  of  his 
property  which  ought  to  be  left  to  the  subject,  will  not  be  sufficient 
to  counteract  this  tendency.  There  must  always  therefore  be  the 
difference  between  rich  and  poor:  and  this  difference  will  be  the 
more  grinding,  when  no  pretension  is  allowed  to  be  set  up  against  it. 

So  that  the  evils,  if  evils  they  must  be  called,  which  spring  either 
from  the  necessary  subordinations  of  civil  life,  or  from  the  distinc- 
tions which  have,  naturally,  though  not  necessarily,  grown  up  in 
most  societies,  so  long  as  they  are  unaccompanied  by  privileges  inju- 
rious or  oppressive  to  the  rest  of  the  community,  are  such,  as  may, 
even  by  the  most  depressed  ranks,  be  endured  with  very  little  pre- 
judice to  their  comfort. 

The  mischiefs  of  which  mankind  are  the  occasion  to  one  another, 
by  their  private  wickednesses  and  cruelties;  by  tyrannical  exer- 
cises of  power;  by  rebellions  against  just  authority;  by  wars;  by 
national  jealousies  and  competitions  operating  to  the  destruction  of 
third  countries ; or  by  other  instances  of  misconduct  either  in  indi- 
viduals or  societies,  are  all  to  be  resolved  into  the  character  of  man 
as  a free  agent.  Free  agency,  in  its  very  essence,  contains  liability 
to  abuse.  Yet,  if  you  deprive  man  of  his  free  agency,  you  subvert 
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his  nature.  You  may  have  order  from  him  and  regularity,  as  you 
may  from  the  tides  or  the  trade-winds,  but  you  put  an  end  to  his 
moral  character,  to  virtue,  to  merit,  to  accountableness,  to  the  use 
indeed  of  reason.  To  which  must  be  added  the  observation,  that 
even  the  bad  qualities  of  mankind  have  an  origin  in  their  good  ones. 
The  case  is  this : Human  passions  are  either  necessary  to  human 
welfare,  or  capable  of  being  made,  and,  in  a great  majority  of  in- 
stances, in  fact  made,  conducive  to  its  happiness.  These  passions 
are  strong  and  general ; and,  perhaps,  would  not  answer  their  pur- 
pose unless  they  were  so.  Rut  strength  and  generality,  when  it  is 
expedient  that  particular  circumstances  should  be  respected,  become, 
if  left  to  themselves,  excess  and  misdirection.  From  which  excess 
and  misdirection,  the  vices  of  mankind  (the  causes,  no  doubt,  of 
much  misery)  appear  to  spring.  This  account,  whilst  it  shows  us 
the  principle  of  vice,  shows  us,  at  the  same  time,  the  province  of  rea- 
son and  of  self-government ; the  want  also  of  every  support  which 
can  be  procured  to  either  from  the  aids  of  religion ; and  it  shows 
this,  without  having  recourse  to  any  native,  gratuitous  malignity  in 
the  human  constitution.  Mr.  Hume,  in  his  posthumous  dialogues, 
asserts,  indeed,  of  idleness , or  aversion  to  labour  (which  he  states  to 
lie  at  the  root  of  a considerable  part  of  the  evils  which  mankind  suf- 
fer) that  it  is  simply  and  merely  bad.  But  how  does  he  distinguish 
idleness  from  the  love  of  ease  ? or  is  he  sure,  that  the  love  of  ease  in 
individuals  is  not  the  chief  foundation  of  social  tranquillity  ? It  will 
be  found,  I believe,  to  be  true,  that  in  every  community  there  is  a 
large  class  of  its  members,  whose  idleness  is  the  best  quality  about 
them,  being  the  corrective  of  other  bad  ones.  If  it  were  possible, 
in  every  instance,  to  give  a right  determination  to  industry,  we 
could  never  have  too  much  of  it.  But  this  is  not  possible,  if  men 
are  to  be  free.  And  without  this,  nothing  would  be  so  dangerous, 
as  an  incessant,  universal,  indefatigable  activity.  In  the  civil  world, 
as  well  as  in  the  material,  it  is  the  vis  inertia  which  keeps  things  in 
their  places. 
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Natural  Theology  has  ever  been  pressed  with  this  question — 
Why,  under  the  regency  of  a supreme  and  benevolent  Will,  should 
there  be,  in  the  world,  so  much  as  there  is,  of  the  appearance  of 
chance  ? 

The  question  in  its  whole  compass  lies  beyond  our  reach  : but 
there  are  not  wanting,  as  in  the  origin  of  evil,  answers  which  seem  to 
have  considerable  weight  in  particular  cases,  and  also  to  embrace  a 
considerable  number  of  cases. 

I.  There  must  be  chance  in  the  midst  of  design : by  which  we 
mean,  that  events  which  are  not  designed,  necessarily  arise  from  the 
pursuit  of  events  which  are  designed.  One  man  travelling  to  York, 
meets  another  man  travelling  to  London.  Their  meeting  is  by 
chance,  is  accidental,  and  so  would  be  called  and  reckoned,  though 
the  journeys  which  produced  the  meeting  were,  both  of  them,  under- 
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•a  taken  with  design  and  from  deliberation.  The  meeting,  though  ac- 
i*  | cidental,  was  nevertheless  hypothetically  necessary  (which  is  the 
>e  [ only  sort  of  necessity  that  is  intelligible :)  for  if  the  two  journeys 
it  | were  commenced  at  the  time,  pursued  in  the  direction,  and  with  the 
i.  ! speed,  in  which  and  with  which,  they  were  in  fact  begun  and  per- 
il formed,  the  meeting  could  not  be  avoided.  There  was  not,  there- 
« ' fore,  the  less  necessity  in  it  for  its  being  by  chance.  Again,  the  ren- 
$ counter  might  be  most  unfortunate,  though  the  errands,  upon  which 
• each  party  set  out  upon  his  journey,  were  the  most  innocent  or  the 
ij  most  laudable.  The  bye  effect  may  be  unfavourable,  without  im- 
i peachment  of  the  proper  purpose,  for  the  sake  of  which  the  train, 
i from  the  operation  of  which  these  consequences  ensued,  was  put  in 
motion.  Although  no  cause  act  without  a good  purpose ; accidental 
consequences,  like  these,  may  be  either  good  or  bad. 

II.  The  appearance  of  chance  will  always  bear  a proportion  to 
the  ignorance  of  the  observer.  The  cast  of  a die  as  regularly  fol- 
lows the  laws  of  motion,  as  the  going  of  a watch ; yet,  because  we 
can  trace  the  operation  of  those  laws  through  the  works  and  move- 
ments of  the  watch,  and  cannot  trace  them  in  the  shaking  and  throw- 
ing of  the  die  (though  the  laws  be  the  same,  and  prevail  equally  in 
both  cases)  we  call  the  turning  up  of  the  number  of  the  die,  chance, 
the  pointing  of  the  index  of  the  watch,  machinery,  order,  or  by  some 
name  which  excludes  chance.  It  is  the  same  in  those  events  which 
depend  upon  the  will  of  a free  and  rational  agent.  The  verdict  of  a 
jury,  the  sentence  of  a judge,  the  resolution  of  an  assembly,  the  issue 
of  a contested  election,  will  have  more  or  less  of  the  appearance  of 
chance,  might  be  more  or  less  the  subject  of  a wager,  according  as 
we  were  less  or  more  acquainted  with  the  reasons  which  influenced 
the  deliberation.  The  difference  resides  in  the  information  of  the 
observer,  and  not  in  the  thing  itself ; which,  in  all  the  cases  propo- 
sed, proceeds  from  intelligence,  from  mind,  from  counsel,  from  de- 
sign. 

Now  when  this  one  cause  of  the  appearance  of  chance,  viz.  the  ig- 
norance of  the  observer,  comes  to  be  applied  to  the  operations  of  the 
Deity,  it  is  easy  to  foresee  how  fruitful  it  must  prove  of  difficulties 
and  of  seeming  confusion.  It  is  only  to  think  of  the  Deity,  to  per- 
ceive what  variety  of  objects,  what  distance  of  time,  what  extent  of 
space  and  action,  his  counsels  may,  or  rather  must,  comprehend. 
Can  it  be  wondered  at,  that  of  the  purposes  which  dwell  in  such  a 
mind  as  this,  so  small  a part  should  be  known  to  us.  It  is  only  ne- 
cessary, therefore,  to  bear  in  our  thought,  that  in  proportion  to  the 
inadequateness  of  our  information,  will  be  the  quantity,  in  the  world, 
of  apparent  chance. 

III.  In  a great  variety  of  cases,  and  of  cases  comprehending  nu- 
merous subdivisions,  it  appears,  for  many  reasons,  to  be  better  that 
events  rise  up  by  chance , or,  more  properly  speaking,  with  the  ap- 
pearance of  chance,  than  according  to  any  observable  rule  whatever. 
This  is  not  seldom  the  case  even  in  human  arrangements.  Each 
person’s  place  and  precedency,  in  a public  meeting,  may  be  deter- 
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mined  by  lot.  Work  and  labour  may  be  allotted. 
dens  may  be  allotted : 


Tasks  and  bur- 


Operumque  laborem 
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Military  service  and  station  may  be  allotted.  The  distribution  o 
provision  may  be  made  by  lot , as  it  is  in  a sailor’s  mess ; in  some  cases 
also,  the  distribution  of  favours  may  be  made  by  lot.  In  all  these 
cases,  it  seems  to  be  acknowledged,  that  there  are  advantages  in 
permitting  events  to  chance,  superior  to  those,  which  would  or 
could  arise  from  regulation.  In  all  these  cases  also,  though  events 
rise  up  in  the  way  of  chance,  it  is  by  appointment  that  they  do  so. 

In  other  events,  and  such  as  are  independent  of  human  will,  the 
reasons  for  this  preference  of  uncertainty  to  rule,  appear  to  be  still 
stronger.  For  example : it  seems  to  be  expedient  that  the  period  of 
human  life  should  be  uncertain.  Did  mortality  follow  any  fixec 
rule,  it  would  produce  a security  in  those  that  were  at  a distance 
from  it,  which  would  lead  to  the  greatest  disorders ; and  a horror  in 
those  who  approach  it,  similar  to  that  which  a condemned  prisoner 
feels  on  the  night  before  his  execution.  But,  that  death  be  uncer- 
tain, the  young  must  sometimes  die,  as  well  as  the  old.  Also  were 
deaths  never  sudden , they  who  are  in  health  would  be  too  confident 
of  life.  The  strong  and  the  active,  who  want  most  to  be  warned  anc 
checked,  would  live  without  apprehension  or  restraint.  On  the 
other  hand,  were  sudden  deaths  very  frequent,  the  sense  of  constant 
jeopardy  would  interfere  too  much  with  the  degree  of  ease  and  en- 
joyment intended  for  us ; and  human  life  be  too  precarious  for  the 
business  and  interests  which  belong  to  it.  There  could  not  be  de- 
pendance  either  upon  our  own  lives,  or  the  lives  of  those  with  whom 
we  were  connected,  sufficient  to  carry  on  the  regular  offices  of  human 
society.  The  manner,  therefore,  in  which  death  is  made  to  occur, 
conduces  to  the  purposes  of  admonition,  without  overthrowing  the 
necessary  stability  of  human  affairs. 

Disease  being  the  forerunner  of  death,  there  is  the  same  reason 
for  its  attacks  coming  upon  us  under  the  appearance  of  chance,  as 
there  is  for  uncertainty  in  the  time  of  death  itself. 

The  seasons  are  a mixture  of  regularity  and  chance.  They  are 
regular  enough  to  authorize  expectation,  whilst  their  being,  in  a con- 
siderable degree,  irregular,  induces,  on  the  part  of  the  cultivators  of 
the  soil,  a necessity  for  personal  attendance,  for  activity,  vigilance, 
precaution.  It  is  this  necessity  which  creates  farmers;  which. di- 
vides the  profit  of  the  soil  between  the  owner  and  the  occupier ; 
which  by  requiring  expedients,  by  increasing  employment,  and  by 
rewarding  expenditure,  promotes  agricultural  arts  and  agricultural 
life,  of  all  modes  of  life  the  best,  being  the  most  conducive  to  health, 
to  virtue,  to  enjoyment.  I believe  it  to  be  found  in  fact,  that  where 
the  soil  is  the  most  fruitful,  and  the  seasons  the  most  constant,  there 
the  condition  of  the  cultivators  of  the  earth  is  the  most  depressed. 
Uncertainty,  therefore,  has  its  use  even  to  those  who  sometimes 
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complain  of  it  the  most.  Seasons  of  scarcity  themselves  are  not 
: without  their  advantages.  They  call  forth  new  exertions ; they  set 
contrivance  and  ingenuity  at  work ; they  give  birth  to  improve- 
ments in  agriculture  and  economy ; they  promote  the  investigation 
and  management  of  public  resources. 

Again ; there  are  strong  intelligible  reasons,  why  there  should  ex- 
ist in  human  society  great  disparity  of  zvealth  and  station ; not  only 
as  these  things  are  acquired  in  different  degrees,  but  at  the  first  set- 
ting out  of  life.  In  order,  for  instance,  to  answer  the  various  de- 
mands of  civil  life,  there  ought  to  be  amongst  the  members  of  every 
civil  society  a diversity  of  education,  which  can  only  belong  to  an 
original  diversity  of  circumstances.  As  this  sort  of  disparity,  which 
ought  to  take  place  from  the  beginning  of  life,  must,  ex  hypothesis  be 
previous  to  the  merit  or  demerit  of  the  persons  upon  whom  it  falls, 
can  it  be  better  disposed  of  than  by  chance?  Parentage  is  that  sort 
of  chance : yet  it  is  the  commanding  circumstance  which  in  general 
fixes  each  man’s  place  in  civil  life,  along  with  every  thing  which  ap- 
pertains to  its  distinctions.  It  may  be  the  result  of  a beneficial  rule, 
that  the  fortunes  or  honours  of  the  father  devolve  upon  the  son ; 
and,  as  it  should  seem,  of  a still  more  necessary  rule,  that  the  low 
or  laborious  condition  of  the  parent  be  communicated  to  his  family ; 
but  ,with  respect  to  the  successor  himself,  it  is  the  drawing  of  a 
ticket  in  a lottery.  Inequalities,  therefore,  of  fortune,  at  least  the 
greatest  part  of  them,  viz.  those  which  attend  us  from  our  birth, 
and  depend  upon  our  birth,  may  be  left,  as  they  are  left,  to  chance , 
without  any  just  cause  for  questioning  the  regency  of  a supreme 
Disposer  of  events. 

But  not  only  the  donation,  when  by  the  necessity  of  the  case  they 
must  be  gifts,  but  even  the  acquirability  of  civil  advantages,  ought, 
perhaps,  in  a considerable  degree,  to  lie  at  the  mercy  of  chance. 
Some  would  have  all  the  virtuous  rich,  or,  at  least,  removed  from 
the  evils  of  poverty,  without  perceiving,  I suppose,  the  consequence, 
that  all  the  poor  must  be  wicked.  And  how  such  a society  could  be 
kept  in  subjection  to  government,  has  not  been  shown  : for  the  poor, 
that  is,  they  who  seek  their  subsistence  by  constant  manual  labour, 
must  still  form  the  mass  of  the  community ; otherwise  the  necessary 
labour  of  life  could  not  be  carried  on  ; the  work  would  not  be  done, 
which  the  wants  of  mankind  in  a state  of  civilization,  and  still  more 
in  a state  of  refinement,  require  to  be  done. 

It  appears  to  be  also  true,  that  the  exigencies  of  social  life  call  not 
only  for  an  original  diversity  of  external  circumstances,  but  for  a 
mixture  of  different  faculties,  tastes,  and  tempers.  Activity  and 
contemplation,  restlessness  and  quiet,  courage  and  timidity,  ambi- 
tion and  contentedness,  not  to  say  even  indolence  and  dulness,  are 
all  wanted  in  the  world,  all  conduce  to  the  well  going  on  of  human 
affairs,  just  as  the  rudder,  the  sails,  and  the  ballast  of  a ship,  all  per- 
form their  part  in  the  navigation.  Now,  since  these  characters  re- 
quire for  their  foundation  different  original  talents,  different  disposi- 
tions, perhaps  also  different  bodily  constitutions ; and  since,  like- 
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wise,  it  is  apparently  expedient,  that  they  be  promiscuously  scatter- 
ed amongst  the  different  classes  of  society : can  the  distribution  ol 
talents,  dispositions,  and  the  constitutions  upon  which  they  depend, 
be  better  made  than  by  chance  ? 

The  opposites  of  apparent  chance,  are  constancy  and  sensible  in- 
terposition ; every  degree  of  secret  direction  being  consistent  with  it.  I 
Now  of  constancy , or  of  fixed  and  known  rules,  we  have  seen  in 
some  cases  the  inapplicability  : and  inconveniences  which  we  do  not 
see,  might  attend  their  application  in  other  cases. 

Of  sensible  interposition,  we  may  be  permitted  to  remark,  that  a 
Providence,  always  and  certainly  distinguishable,  would  be  neither 
more  nor  less  than  miracles  rendered  frequent  and  common.  It  is 
difficult  to  judge  of  the  state  into  which  this  would  throw  us.  It  is 
enough  to  say,  that  it  would  cast  us  upon  a quite  different  dispensa- 
tion from  that  under  which  we  live.  It  would  be  a total  and  radical 
change.  And  the  change  would  deeply  affect,  or  perhaps  subvert, 
the  whole  conduct  of  human  affairs.  I can  readily  believe,  that, 
other  circumstances  being  adapted  to  it,  such  a state  might  be  bet- 
ter than  our  present  state.  It  may  be  the  state  of  other  beings ; it 
may  be  ours  hereafter.  But  the  question  with  which  we  are  now 
concerned  is,  how  far  it  would  be  consistent  with  our  condition,  sup- 
posing it  in  other  respects  to  remain  as  it  is  ? And  in  this  question 
there  seem  to  be  reasons  of  great  moment  on  the  negative  side.  For 
instance : so  long  as  bodily  labour  continues,  on  so  many  accounts, 
to  be  necessary  for  the  bulk  of  mankind,  any  dependency  upon  su- 
pernatural aid,  by  unfixing  those  motives  which  promote  exertion, 
or  by  relaxing  those  habits  which  engender  patient  industry,  might 
introduce  negligence,  inactivity,  and  disorder,  into  the  most  useful 
occupations  of  human  life ; and  thereby  deteriorate  the  condition  of 
human  life  itself. 

As  moral  agents,  we  should  experience  a still  greater  alteration ; 
of  which,  more  will  be  said  under  the  next  article. 

Although,  therefore,  the  Deity,  who  possesses  the  power  of  wind- 
ing and  turning,  as  he  pleases,  the  course  of  causes  which  issue  from 
himself,  do  in  fact  interpose  to  alter  or  intercept  effects,  which  with- 
out such  interposition  would  have  taken  place ; yet  it  is  by  no  means 
incredible,  that  his  providence,  which  always  rests  upon  final  good, 
may  have  made  a reserve  with  respect  to  the  manifestation  of  his  in 
terference,  a part  of  the  very  plan  which  he  has  appointed  for  our 
terrestrial  existence,  and  a part  conformable  with,  or  in  some  sort 
required  by,  other  parts  of  the  same  plan.  It  is  at  any  rate  evident, 
that  a large  and  ample  province  remains  for  the  exercise  of  Provi- 
dence, without  its  being  naturally  perceptible  by  us ; because  ob- 
scurity, when  applied  to  the  interruption  of  laws,  bears  a necessary 
proportion  to  the  imperfection  of  our  knowledge  when  applied  to  the 
laws  themselves,  or  rather  to  the  effects  which  these  laws,  under  their 
various  and  incalculable  combinations,  would  of  their  own  accord 
produce.  And  if  it  be  said,  that  the  doctrine  of  Divine  Providence, 
by  reason  of  the  ambiguity  under  which  its  exertions  present  them- 
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r.  selves,  can  be  attended  with  no  practical  influence  upon  our  con- 
>f  duct ; that,  although  we  believe  ever  so  firmly  that  there  is  a Provi- 
I,  dence,  we  must  prepare,  and  provide,  and  act,  as  if  there  were  none ; 
!|  I answer,  that  this  is  admitted ; and  that  we  farther  allege,  that  so 
, to  prepare,  and  so  to  provide,  is  consistent  with  the  most  perfect  as- 
, j surance  of  the  reality  of  a Providence  : and  not  only  so,  but  that  it 
i is,  probably,  one  advantage  of  the  present  state  of  our  information, 
t that  our  provisions  and  preparations  are  not  disturbed  by  it.  Or  if 
| it  be  still  asked,  Of  what  use  at  all  then  is  the  doctrine,  if  it  neither 
i alter  our  measures  nor  regulate  our  conduct  ? I answer  again,  that 
it  is  of  the  greatest  use,  but  that  it  is  a doctrine  of  sentiment  and 
i piety,  not  (immediately  at  least)  of  action  or  conduct ; that  it  ap- 
plies to  the  consolation  of  men’s  minds,  to  their  devotions,  to  the  ex- 
citement of  gratitude,  the  support  of  patience,  the  keeping  alive  and 
the  strengthening  of  every  motive  for  endeavouring  to  please  our 
Maker ; and  that  these  are  great  uses. 

Of  all  views  under  which  human  life  has  ever  been  considered, 
the  most  reasonable,  in  my  judgment,  is  that  which  regards  it  as  a 
state  of  probation.  If  the  course  of  the  world  was  separated  from 
the  contrivances  of  nature,  I do  not  know  that  it  would  be  necessary 
to  look  for  any  other  account  of  it  than  what,  if  it  may  be  called  an 
account,  is  contained  in  the  answer,  that  events  rise  up  by  chance. 
But  since  the  contrivances  of  nature  decidedly  evince  intention ; and 
since  the  course  of  the  world  and  the  contrivances  of  nature  have  the 
same  author ; we  are,  by  the  force  of  this  connexion,  led  to  believe, 
that  the  appearance,  under  which  events  take  place,  is  reconcilable 
with  the  supposition  of  design  on  the  part  of  the  Deity.  It  is  enough 
that  they  be  reconcilable  with  this  supposition ; and  it  is  undoubt- 
edly true,  that  they  may  be  reconcilable,  though  we  cannot  reconcile 
them.  The  mind,  however,  which  contemplates  the  works  of  na- 
ture, and,  in  those  works,  sees  so  much  of  means  directed  to  ends, 
of  beneficial  effects  brought  about  by  wise  expedients,  of  concerted 
trains  of  causes  terminating  in  the  happiest  results ; so  much,  in  a 
word,  of  counsel,  intention,  and  benevolence ; a mind,  I say,  drawn 
| into  the  habit  of  thought  which  these  observations  excite,  can  hardly 
turn  its  view  to  the  condition  of  our  own  species,  without  endea- 
vouring to  suggest  to  itself  some  purpose,  some  design,  fo-r  which 
the  state  in  which  we  are  placed  is  fitted,  and  which  it  is  made  to 
serve.  Now  we  assert  the  most  probable  supposition  to  be,  that  it  is 
a state  of  moral  probation  ; and  that  many  things  in  it  suit  with  this 
hypothesis,  which  suit  no  other.  It  is  not  a state  of  unmixed  hap- 
piness, or  of  happiness  simply  ; it  is  not  a state  of  designed  misery, 
or  of  misery  simply  : it  is  not  a state  of  retribution  ; it  is  not  a state 
of  punishment.  It  suits  with  none  of  these  suppositions.  It  accords 
much  better  with  the  idea  of  its  being  a condition  calculated  for  the 
production,  exercise,  and  improvement,  of  moral  qualities,  with  a 
view  to  a future  state,  in  which  these  qualities,  after  being  so  pro- 
duced, exercised,  and  improved,  may,  by  a new  and  more  favouring 
constitution  of  things,  receive  their  reward,  or  become  their  own. 
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If  it  be  said,  that  this  is  to  enter  upon  a religious  rather  than  a phil- 
osophical consideration ; I answer,  that  the  name  of  Religion  ought 
to  form  no  objection,  if  it  shall  turn  out  to  be  the  case,  that  the  more 
religious  our  views  are,  the  more  probability  they  contain.  The 
degree  of  beneficence,  of  benevolent  intention,  and  of  power,  exer- 
cised in  the  construction  of  sensitive  beings,  goes  strongly  in  fa- 
vour, not  only  of  a creative,  but  of  a continuing  care,  that  is,  of  a 
ruling  Providence.  The  degree  of  chance  which  appears  to  pre-  iil 
vail  in  the  world,  requires  to  be  reconciled  with  this  hypothesis.  ; 
Now  it  is  one  thing  to  maintain  the  doctrine  of  Providence  along 
with  that  of  a future  state,  and  another  thing  without  it.  In  my  f 
opinion,  the  two  doctrines  must  stand  or  fall  together.  For  although  ^ 
more  of  this  apparent  chance  may  perhaps,  upon  other  principles,  i ^ 
be  accounted  for  than  is  generally  supposed,  yet  a future  state  alone  j 
rectifies  all  disorders  : and  if  it  can  be  shown,  that  the  appearance  of  , 111 
disorder  is  consistent  with  the  uses  of  life  as  a preparatory  state,  or  !!l 
that  in  some  respects  it  promotes  these  uses,  then,  so  far  as  this  hy- 
pothesis may  be  accepted,  the  ground  of  the  difficulty  is  done  away. 

In  the  wide  scale  of  human  condition,  there  is  not  perhaps  one  of  ii 
its  manifold  diversities,  which  does  not  bear  upon  the  design  here  is 
suggested.  Virtue  is  infinitely  various.  There  is  no  situation  in 
which  a rational  being  is  placed,  from  that  of  the  best  instructed 
Christian,  down  to  the  condition  of  the  rudest  barbarian,  which  af-  ft 
fords  not  room  for  moral  agency;  for  the  acquisition,  exercise,  and 
display,  of  voluntary  qualities,  good  and  bad.  Health  and  sickness,  1 
enjoyment  and  suffering,  riches  and  poverty,  knowledge  and  ignor-  ii 
ance,  power  and  subjection,  liberty  and  bondage,  civilization  and 
barbarity,  have  all  their  offices  and  duties,  all  serve  the  formation  of 
character : for  when  we  speak  of  a state  of  trial,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, that  characters  are  not  only  tried,  or  proved,  or  detected,  but 
that  they  are  generated  also,  and  formed , by  circumstances.  The 
best  dispositions  may  subsist  under  the  most  depressed,  the  most  af- 
flicted fortunes.  A West-Indian  slave,  who,  amidst  his  wrongs,  re- 
tains his  benevolence,  I,  for  my  part,  look  upon  as  amongst  the 
foremost  of  human  candidates  for  the  rewards  of  virtue.  The  kind 
master  of  such  a slave,  that  is,  he  who,  in  the  exercise  of  an  inordin- 
ate authority,  postpones,  in  any  degree,  his  own  interest  to  his  slave’s 
comfort,  is  likewise  a meritorious  character : but  still  he  is  inferior 
to  his  slave.  All  however  which  I contend  for,  is,  that  these  desti- 
nies, opposite  as  they  may  be  in  every  other  view,  are  both  trials  ; 
and  equally  such.  The  observation  may  be  applied  to  every  other 
condition;  to  the  whole  range  of  the  scale,  not  excepting  even  its 
lowest  extremity.  Savages  appear  to  us  all  alike ; but  it  is  owing 
to  the  distance  at  which  we  view  savage  life,  that  we  perceive  in  it 
no  discrimination  of  character.  I make  no  doubt,  but  that  moral 
qualities,  both  good  and  bad,  are  called  into  action  as  much,  and 
that  they  subsist  in  as  great  variety,  in  these  inartificial  societies,  as 
they  are,  or  do,  in  polished  life.  Certain  at  least  it  is,,  that  the  good 
and  ill  treatment  which  each  individual  meets  with,  depends  more 
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upon  the  choice  and  voluntary  conduct  of  those  about  him,  than  it 
does  or  ought  to  do,  under  regular  civil  instructions,  and  the  coer- 
! cion  of  public  laws.  So  again,  to  turn  our  eyes  to  the  other  end  of 
i the  scale ; namely,  that  part  of  it  which  is  occupied  by  mankind  en- 
joying the  benefits  of  learning,  together  with  the  lights  of  revelation  ; 
there  also  the  advantage  is  all  along  'probationary . Christianity  it- 
self,  I mean  the  revelation  of  Christianity,  is  not  only  a blessing,  but 
a trial.  It  is  one  of  the  diversified  means  by  which  the  character  is 
exercised  : and  they  who  require  of  Christianity,  that  the  revelation 
of  it  should  be  universal,  may  possibly  be  found  to  require,  that  one 
species  of  probation  should  be  adopted,  if  not  to  the  exclusion  of 
others,  at  least  to  the  narrowing  of  that  variety  which  the  wisdom  of 
the  Deity  hath  appointed  to  this  part  of  his  moral  economy.* 

Now  if  this  supposition  be  well  founded ; that  is,  if  it  be  true, 
that  our  ultimate,  or  our  most  permanent  happiness,  will  depend, 
not  upon  the  temporary  condition  into  which  we  are  cast,  but  upon 
our  behaviour  in  it ; then  is  it  a much  more  fit  subject  of  chance 
than  we  usually  allow  or  apprehend  it  to  be,  in  what  manner  the  va- 
riety of  external  circumstances,  which  subsist  in  the  human  -world, 
is  distributed  amongst  the  individuals  of  the  species.  44  This  life 
| being  a state  of  probation,  it  is  immaterial,11  says  Rousseau,  44  what 
I kind  of  trials  we  experience  in  it,  provided  they  produce  their  ef- 
i fects.11  Of  two  agents  who  stand  indifferent  to  the  moral  Governor 
! of  the  universe,  one  may  be  exercised  by  riches,  the  other  by  poverty. 
The  treatment  of  these  two  shall  appear  to  be  very  opposite,  whilst 
in  truth  it  is  the  same  ; for  though,  in  many  respects,  there  be  great 
disparity  between  the  conditions  assigned,  in  one  main  article  there 
may  be  none,  viz.  in  that  they  are  alike  trials ; have  both  their  duties 
and  temptations,  not  less  arduous  or  less  dangerous  in  one  case  than 
the  other  ; so  that  if  the  final  award  follow  the  character,  the  orig- 
inal distribution  of  the  circumstances  under  which  that  character  is 
formed,  may  be  defended  upon  principles  not  only  of  justice  but  of 
equality.  What  hinders,  therefore,  but  that  mankind  may  draw 
lots  for  their  condition  P They  take  their  portion  of  faculties  and  op- 
portunities, as  any  unknown  cause,  or  concourse  of  causes,  or  as 
causes  acting  for  other  purposes,  may  happen  to  set  them  out : but 
the  event  is  governed  by  that  which  depends  upon  themselves,  the 
application  of  what  they  have  received.  In  dividing  the  talents,  no 
rule  was  observed : none  was  necessary : in  rewarding  the  use  of 
them,  that  of  the  most  correct  justice.  The  chief  difference  at  last 
appears  to  be,  that  the  right  use  of  more  talents,  i.  e.  of  a greater 
I trust,  will  be  more  highly  rewarded,  than  the  right  use  of  fewer 
talents,  i.  e.  of  a less  trust.  And  since,  for  other  purposes,  it  is  ex- 

* The  reader  will  observe,  that  I speak  of  the  revelation  of  Christianity  as  distinct 
from  Christianity  itself.  The  dispensation  may  already  be  universal.  That  part  of 
mankind  which  never  heard  of  Christ’s  name,  may  nevertheless  be  redeemed,  that 
is,  he  placed  in  a better  condition,  with  respect  to  their  future  state,  by  his  inter- 
vention ; may  be  the  objects  of  his  benignity  and  intercession,  as  well  as  of  the  pro- 
pitiatory virtue  of  his  passion.  But  this  is  not  “ natural  theology therefore  I 
will  not  dwell  longer  upon  it. 
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pedient  that  there  be  an  equality  of  concredited  talents  here,  as 
well,  probably,  as  an  inequality  of  conditions  hereafter,  though  all 
remuneratory ; can  any  rule,  adapted  to  that  inequality,  be  more 
agreeable,  even  to  our  apprehensions  of  distributive  justice,  than 
this  is  P 

We  have  said,  that  the  appearance  of  casualty , which  attends  the 
occurrences  and  events  of  life,  not  only  does  not  interfere  with  its 
uses,  as  a probation,  but  that  it  promotes  these  uses. 

Passive  virtues,  of  all  others  the  severest  and  the  most  sublime ; 
of  all  others,  perhaps,  the  most  acceptable  to  the  Deity ; would,  it 
is  evident,  be  excluded  from  a constitution,  in  which  happiness  and 
misery  regularly  followed  virtue  and  vice.  Patience  and  composure 
under  distress,  affliction,  and  pain ; a steadfast  keeping  up  of  our 
confidence  in  God,  and  of  our  reliance  upon  his  final  goodness,  at 
the  time  when  every  thing  present  is  adverse  and  discouraging  ; and 
(what  is  no  less  difficult  to  retain)  a cordial  desire  for  the  happiness 
of  others,  even  when  we  are  deprived  of  our  own ; these  disposi- 
tions, which  constitute,  perhaps,  the  perfection  of  our  moral  nature, 
would  not  have  found  their  proper  office  and  object  in  a state  of 
avowed  retribution  ; and  in  which,  consequently,  endurance  of  evil 
would  be  only  submission  to  punishment. 

Again ; one  mans  sufferings  may  be  another  man’s  trial.  The 
family  of  a sick  parent  is  a school  of  filial  piety.  The  charities  of 
domestic  life,  and  not  only  these,  but  all  the  social  virtues,  are  called 
out  by  distress.  But  then,  misery,  to  be  the  proper  object  of  miti- 
gation, or  of  that  benevolence  which  endeavours  to  relieve,  must  be 
really  or  apparently  casual.  It  is  upon  such  sufferings  alone  that 
benevolence  can  operate.  For  were  there  no  evils  in  the  world,  but 
what  were  punishments,  properly  and  intelligibly  such,  benevolence 
would  only  stand  in  the  way  of  justice.  Such  evils,  consistently 
with  the  administration  of  moral  government,  could  not  be  prevented 
or  alleviated ; that  is  to  say,  could  not  be  remitted  in  whole  or  in 
part,  except  by  the  authority  which  inflicted  them,  or  by  an  appel- 
late or  superior  authority.  This  consideration,  which  is  founded  in 
our  most  acknowledged  apprehensions  of  the  nature  of  penal  justice, 
may  possess  its  weight  in  the  Divine  counsels.  Virtue  perhaps  is  the 
greatest  of  all  ends.  In  human  beings,  relative  virtues  form  a large 
part  of  the  whole.  Now  relative  virtue  presupposes,  not  only  the 
existence  of  evil,  without  which  it  could  have  no  object,  no  material 
to  work  upon,  but  that  evils  be,  apparently  at  least,  misfortunes  ; 
that  is,  the  effects  of  apparent  chance.  It  may  be  in  pursuance, 
therefore,  and  in  furtherance  of  the  same  scheme  of  probation,  that 
the  evils  of  life  are  made  so  to  present  themselves. 

I have  already  observed,  that  when  we  let  in  religious  considera- 
tions, we  often  let  in  light  upon  the  difficulties  of  nature.  So  in 
the  fact  now  to  be  accounted  for,  the  degree  of  happiness,  which  we 
usually  enjoy  in  this  life,  may  be  better  suited  to  a state  of  trial  and 
probation,  than  a greater  degree  would  be.  The  truth  is,  we  are 
rather  too  much  delighted  with  the  world,  than  too  little.  Imper- 
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feet,  broken,  and  precarious,  as  our  pleasures  are,  they  . 
than  sufficient  to  attach  us  to  the  eager  pursuit  of  them.  A . 
to  a future  state  can  hardly  keep  its  place  as  it  is.  If  we  were 
signed  therefore  to  be  influenced  by  that  regard,  might  not  a mo. 
indulgent  system,  a higher  or  more  uninterrupted  state  of  gratifica- 
tion, have  interfered  with  the  design  ? At  least  it  seems  expedient, 
that  mankind  should  be  susceptible  of  this  influence,  when  presented 
to  them : that  the  condition  of  the  world  should  not  be  such,  as  to 
exclude  its  operation,  or  even  to  weaken  it  more  than  it  does.  In  a 
religious  view  (however  we  may  complain  of  them  in  every  other) 
privation,  disappointment,  and  satiety,  are  not  without  the  most  salu- 
tary tendencies. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

CONCLUSION. 

In  all  cases,  wherein  the  mind  feels  itself  in  danger  of  being  con- 
founded by  variety,  it  is  sure  to  rest  upon  a few  strong  points,  or 
perhaps  upon  a single  instance.  Amongst  a multitude  of  proofs,  it 
is  one  that  does  the  business.  If  we  observe  in  any  argument,  that 
hardly  two  minds  fix  upon  the  same  instance,  the  diversity  of  choice 
shows  the  strength  of  the  argument,  because  it  shows  the  number 
and  competition  of  the  examples.  There  is  no  subject  in  which  the 
tendency  to  dwell  upon  select  or  single  topics  is  so  usual,  because 
there  is  no  subject,  of  which,  in  its  full  extent,  the  latitude  is  so 
great,  as  that  of  natural  history  applied  to  the  proof  of  an  intelligent 
Creator.  For  my  part,  I take  my  stand  in  human  anatomy ; and 
the  examples  of  mechanism  I should  be  apt  to  draw  out  from  the 
copious  catalogue  which  it  supplies,  are  the  pivot  upon  which  the 
head  turns,  the  ligament  within  the  socket  of  the  hip  joint,  the  pul- 
ley or  trochlear  muscles  of  the  eye,  the  epiglottis,  the  bandages  which 
tie  down  the  tendons  of  the  wrist  and  instep,  the  slit  or  perforated 
muscles  at  the  hands  and  feet,  the  knitting  of  the  intestines  to  the 
mesentery,  the  course  of  the  chyle  into  the  blood,  and  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  sexes  as  extended  throughout  the  whole  of  the  animal 
creation.  To  these  instances,  the  reader’s  memory  will  go  back,  as 
they  are  severally  set  forth  in  their  places ; there  is  not  one  of  the 
number  which  I do  not  think  decisive,  not  one  which  is  not  strictly 
mechanical : nor  have  I read  or  heard  of  any  solution  of  these  ap- 
pearances, which,  in  the  smallest  degree,  shakes  the  conclusion  that 
we  build  upon  them. 

But,  of  the  greatest  part  of  those,  who,  either  in  this  book  or  any 
other,  read  arguments  to  prove  the  existence  of  a God,  it  will  be 
said,  that  they  leave  off  only  where  they  began.;  that  they  were 
never  ignorant  of  this  great  truth,  never  doubted  of  it.;  that  it  does 
not  therefore  appear,  what  is  gained  by  researches  from  which  no 
new  opinion  is  learnt,  and  upon  the  subject  of  which  no  proofs  were 
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Now  I answer  that,  by  investigation , the  following  points 
wcijs  gained,  in  favour  of  doctrines  even  the  most  generally  ac- 
vdedged  (supposing  them  to  be  true)  viz.  stability  and  impres- 
*on.  Occasions  will  arise  to  try  the  firmness  of  our  most  habitual 
opinions.  And  upon  these  occasions,  it  is  a matter  of  incalculable 
use  to  feel  our  foundation ; to  find  a support  in  argument  for  what 
we  had  taken  up  upon  authority.  In  the  present  case,  the  argu- 
ments upon  which  the  conclusion  rests,  are  exactly  such,  as  a truth 
of  universal  concern  ought  to  rest  upon.  “ They  are  sufficiently 
open  to  the  views  and  capacities  of  the  unlearned,  at  the  same  time 
that  they  acquire  new  strength  and  lustre  from  the  discoveries  of  the 
learned.”  If  they  had  been  altogether  abstruse  and  recondite,  they 
would  not  have  found  their  way  to  the  understandings  of  the  mass 
of  mankind  : if  they  had  been  merely  popular,  they  might  have 
wanted  solidity. 

Rut,  secondly,  what  is  gained  by  research  in  the  stability  of  our 
conclusion,  is  also  gained  from  it  in  impression.  Physicians  tell  us, 
that  there  is  a great  deal  of  difference  between  taking  a medicine,  and 
the  medicine  getting  into  the  constitution.  A difference  not  unlike 
which,  obtains  with  respect  to  those  great  moral  propositions,  which 
ought  to  form  the  directing  principles  of  human  conduct.  It  is  one 
thing  to  assent  to  a proposition  of  this  sort ; another,  and  a very  dif- 
ferent thing,  to  have  properly  imbibed  its  influence.  I take  the  case 
to  be  this : perhaps  almost  every  man  living  has  a particular  train 
of  thought,  into  which  his  mind  glides  and  falls,  when  at  leisure 
from  the  impressions  and  ideas  that  occasionally  excite  it : perhaps, 
also,  the  train  of  thought  here  spoken  of,  more  than  any  other  thing, 
determines  the  character.  It  is  of  the  utmost  consequence,  there- 
fore, that  this  property  of  our  constitution  be  well  regulated.  Now 
it  is  by  frequent  or  continued  meditation  upon  a subject,  by  placing 
a subject  in  different  points  of  view,  by  induction  of  particulars,  by 
variety  of  examples,  by  applying  principles  to  the  solution  of  phe- 
nomena, by  dwelling  upon  proofs  and  consequences,  that  mental  ex- 
ercise is  drawn  into  any  particular  channel.  It  is  by  these  means, 
at  least,  that  we  have  any  power  over  it.  The  train  of  spontaneous 
thoug.ht,  and  the  choice  of  that  train,  may  be  directed  to  different 
ends,  and  may  appear  to  be  more  or  less  judiciously  fixed,  according 
to  the  purpose  in  respect  of  which  we  consider  it : but,  in  a moral 
view , I shall  not,  I believe,  be  contradicted  when  I say,  that,  if  one 
train  of  thinking  be  more  desirable  than  another,  it  is  that  which  re- 
gards the  phenomena  of  nature  with  a constant  reference  to  a su- 
preme intelligent  Author.  To  have  made  this  the  ruling,  the  ha- 
bitual sentiment  of  our  minds,  is  to  have  laid  the  foundation  of  every 
thing  which  is  religious.  The  world  thenceforth  becomes  a temple, 
and  life  itself  one  continued  act  of  adoration.  The  change  is  no  Jess 
than  this ; that,  whereas  formerly  God  was  seldom  in  our  thoughts, 
we  can  now  scarcely  look  upon  any  thing  without  perceiving  its  rela- 
tion to  him.  Every  organized  natural  body,  in  the  provisions  which 
it  contains  for  its  sustentation  and  propagation,  testifies  a care,  on 
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the  part  of  the  Creator,  expressly  directed  to  these  purposes.  We 
are  on  all  sides  surrounded  by  such  bodies ; examined  in  their  parts, 
wonderfully  curious ; compared  with  one  another,  no  less  universally 
diversified.  So  that  the  mind,  as  well  as  the  eye,  may  either  expa- 
tiate in  variety  and  multitude,  or  fix  itself  down  to  the  investigation 
of  particular  divisions  of  the  science.  And  in  either  case  it  will  rise 
up  from  its  occupation,  possessed  by  the  subject,  in  a very  different 
manner,  and  with  a very  different  degree  of  influence,  from  what  a 
mere  assent  to  any  verbal  proposition  which  can  be  formed  concern- 
ing the  existence  of  the  Deity,  at  least  that  merely  complying  assent 
with  which  those  about  us  are  satisfied,  and  with  which  we  are  too 
apt  to  satisfy  ourselves,  will  or  can  produce  upon  the  thoughts. 
More  especially  may  this  difference  be  perceived,  in  the  degree  of 
admiration  and  of  awe,  with  which  the  Divinity  is  regarded,  when 
represented  to  the  understanding  by  its  own  remarks,  its  own  reflec- 
tions, and  its  own  reasonings,  compared  with  what  is  excited  by  any 
language  that  can  be  used  by  others.  The  works  of  nature  want 
only  to  be  contemplated.  When  contemplated,  they  have  every 
thing  in  them  which  can  astonish  by  their  greatness : for,  of  the  vast 
scale  of  operation  through  which  our  discoveries  carry  us,  at  one 
end  we  see  an  intelligent  Power  arranging  planetary  systems,  fixing, 
for  instance,  the  trajectory  of  Saturn , or  constructing  a ring  of  two 
hundred  thousand  miles  diameter,  to  surround  his  body,  and  be  sus- 
pended like  a magnificent  arch  over  the  heads  of  his  inhabitants; 
and,  at  the  other  bending  a hooked  tooth,  concerting  and  providing 
an  appropriate  mechanism,  for  the  clasping  and  reclasping  of  the 
filaments  of  the  feather  of  the  humming-bird.  We  have  proof,  not 
only  of  both  these  works  proceeding  from  an  intelligent  agent ; but 
of  their  proceeding  from  the  same  agent : for,  in  the  first  place,  We 
can  trace  an  identity  of  plan,  a connexion  of  system,  from  Saturn  to 
our  own  globe : and  when  arrived  upon  our  globe,  we  can,  in  the 
second  place,  pursue  the  connexion  through  all  the  organized,  espe- 
cially the  animated,  bodies  which  it  supports.  We  can  observe 
marks  of  a common  relation,  as  well  to  one  another,  as  to  the  elements 
of  which  their  habitation  is  composed.  Therefore  one  mind  hath 
planned,  or  at  least  hath  prescribed,  a general  plan  for  all  these  pro- 
ductions. One  Being  has  been  concerned  in  all. 

Under  this  stupendous  Being  we  live.  Our  happiness,  our  exist- 
ence, is  in  his  hands.  All  we  expect  must  come  from  him.  Nor 
ought  we  to  feel  our  situation  insecure.  In  every  nature,  and  in 
every  portion  of  nature,  which  we  can  descry,  we  find  attention  be- 
stowed upon  even  the  minutest  parts.  The  hinges  in  the  wings  of 
an  earwig , and  the  joints  of  its  antennas,  are  as  highly  wrought,  as 
if  the  Creator  had  nothing  else  to  finish.  We  see  no  signs  of  dimi- 
nution of  care  by  multiplicity  of  objects,  or  of  distraction  of  thought 
by  variety.  We  have  no  reason  to  fear,  therefore,  our  being  for- 
gotten, or  overlooked,  or  neglected. 

The  existence  and  character  of  the  Deity,  is,  in  every  view,  the 
most  interesting  of  all  human  speculations.  In  none,  however,  is  it 
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more  so,  than  as  it  facilitates  the  belief  of  the  fundamental  articles 
of  Revelation . It  is  a step  to  have  it  proved,  that  there  must  be 
something  in  the  world  more  than  what  we  see.  It  is  a farther  step 
to  know,  that,  amongst  the  invisible  things  of  nature,  there  must  be 
an  intelligent  mind,  concerned  in  its  production,  order,  and  support. 
These  points  being  assured  to  us  by  Natural  Theology,  we  may  well 
leave  to  Revelation  the  disclosure  of  many  particulars,  which  our  re- 
searches cannot  reach,  respecting  either  the  nature  of  this  Being  as 
the  original  cause  of  all  things,  or  his  character  and  designs  as  a 
moral  governor ; and  not  only  so,  but  the  more  full  confirmation  of 
other  particulars,  of  which,  though  they  do  not  lie  altogether  beyond 
our  reasonings  and  our  probabilities,  the  certainty  is  by  no  means 
equal  to  the  importance.  The  true  theist  will  be  the  first  to  listen 
to  any  credible  communication  of  Divine  knowledge.  Nothing 
which  he  has  learnt  from  Natural  Theology,  will  diminish  his  desire 
of  farther  instruction,  or  his  disposition  to  receive  it  with  humility 
and  thankfulness.  He  wishes  for  light : he  rejoices  in  light.  His 
inward  veneration  of  this  great  Being,  will  incline  him  to  attend  with 
the  utmost  seriousness,  not  only  to  all  that  can  be  discovered  con- 
cerning him  by  researches  into  nature,  but  to  all  that  is  taught  by  a 
revelation,  which  gives  reasonable  proof  of  having  proceeded  from 
him. 

But,  above  every  other  article  of  revealed  religion,  does  the  ante- 
rior belief  of  a Deity  bear  with  the  strongest  force  upon  that  grand 
point,  which  gives  indeed  interest  and  importance  to  all  the  rest — 
the  resurrection  of  the  human  dead.  The  thing  might  appear  hope- 
less, did  we  not  see  a power  at  work  adequate  to  the  effect,  a power 
under  the  guidance  of  an  intelligent  will,  and  a power  penetrating 
the  inmost  recesses  of  all  substance.  I am  far  from  justifying  the 
opinion  of  those,  who  “ thought  it  a thing  incredible,  that  God 
should  raise  the  dead  :**  but  I admit,  that  it  is  first  necessary  to  be 
persuaded,  that  there  is  a God,  to  do  so.  This  being  thoroughly 
settled  in  our  minds,  there  seems  to  be  nothing  in  this  process  (con- 
cealed as  we  confess  it  to  be)  which  need  to  shock  our  belief.  They 
who  have  taken  up  the  opinion,  that  the  acts  of  the  human  mind  de- 
pend upon  organization , that  the  mind  itself  indeed  consists  in  or- 
ganization, are  supposed  to  find  a greater  difficulty  than  others  do 
in  admitting  a transition  by  death  to  a new  state  of  sentient  exist- 
ence, because  the  old  organization  is  apparently  dissolved.  But  I 
do  not  see  that  any  impracticability  need  be  apprehended  even  by 
these ; or  that  the  change,  even  upon  their  hypothesis,  is  far  remo- 
ved from  the  analogy  of  some  other  operations,  which  we  know  with 
certainty  that  the  Deity  is  carrying  on.  In  the  ordinary  derivation 
of  plants  and  animals,  from  one  another,  a particle,  in  many  cases 
minuter  than  all  assignable,  all  conceivable  dimension;  an  aura,  an 
effluvium,  an  infinitesimal ; determines  the  organization  of  a future 
body : does  no  less  than  fix,  whether  that  which  is  about  to  be  pro- 
duced, shall  be  a vegetable,  a merely  sentient,  or  a rational  being : 
an  oak,  a frog,  or  a philosopher ; makes  all  these  differences ; gn 
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to  the  future  body  its  qualities,  and  nature,  and  species.  And  this 
particle,  from  which  springs,  and  by  which  is  determined,  a whole 
future  nature,  itself  proceeds  from,  and  owes  its  constitution  to,  a 
prior  body : nevertheless,  which  is  seen  in  plants  most  decisively, 
the  incepted  organization,  though  formed  within,  and  through,  and 
by,  a preceding  organization,  is  not  corrupted  by  its  corruption,  or 
destroyed  by  its  dissolution  : but,  on  the  contrary,  is  sometimes  ex- 
tricated and  developed  by  those  very  causes ; survives  and  comes 
into  action,  when  the  purpose,  for  which  it  was  prepared,  requires 
its  use.  Now  an  economy  which  nature  has  adopted,  when  the  pur- 
pose was  to  transfer  an  organization  from  one  individual  to  another, 
may  have  something  analogous  to  it,  when  the  purpose  is  to  transmit 
an  organization  from  one  state  of  being  to  another  state : and  they 
who  found  thought  in  organization,  may  see  something  in  this  anal- 
ogy applicable  to  their  difficulties ; for,  whatever  can  transmit  a 
similiarity  of  organization  will  answer  their  purpose,  because,  accord- 
ing even  to  their  own  theory,  it  may  be  the  vehicle  of  consciousness, 
and  because  consciousness  carries  identity  and  individuality  along 
with  it,  through  all  changes  of  form  or  of  visible  qualities.  In  the 
most  general  case,  that,  as  we  have  said,  of  the  derivation  of  plants 
and  animals  from  one  another,  the  latent  organization  is  either  itself 
similar  to  the  old  Organization,  or  has  the  power  of  communicating 
to  new  matter  the  old  organic  form.  But  it  is  not  restricted  to  this 
rule.  There  are  other  cases,  especially  in  the  progress  of  insect  life, 
in  which  the  dormant  organization  does  not  much  resemble  that 
which  encloses  it,  and  still  less  suits  with  the  situation  in  which  the 
enclosing  body  is  placed,  but  suits  with  a different  situation  to  which 
it  is  destined.  In  the  larva  of  the  libellula,  which  lives  constantly, 
and  has  still  long  to  live  under  water,  are  descried  the  wings  of  a 
fly,  which  two  years  afterward  is  to  mount  into  the  air.  Is  there 
nothing  in  this  analogy  ? It  serves  at  least  to  show,  that  even  in  the 
observable  course  of  nature,  organizations  are  formed  one  beneath 
another;  and,  amongst  a thousand  other  instances,  it  shows  com- 
pletely, that  the  Deity  can  mould  and  fashion  the  parts  of  material 
nature,  so  as  to  fulfil  any  purpose  whatever  which  he  is  pleased  to 
appoint. 

They  who  refer  the  operations  of  mind  to  a substance  totally  and 
essentially  different  from  matter  (as  most  certainly  these  operations, 
though  affected  by  material  causes,  hold  very  little  affinity  to  any 
properties  of  matter  with  which  we  are  acquainted)  adopt  perhaps  a 
juster  reasoning  and  a better  philosophy  : and  by  these  the  consider- 
ations above  suggested  are  not  wanted,  at  least  in  the  same  degree. 
But  to  such  as  find,  which  some  persons  do  find,  an  insuperable  dif- 
ficulty in  shaking  off  an  adherence  to  those  analogies,  which  the  cor- 
poreal world  is  continually  suggesting  to  their  thoughts ; to  such, 
I say,  every  consideration  will  be  a relief,  which  manifests  the  ex- 
tent of  that  intelligent  power  which  is  acting  in  nature,  the  fruitful- 
ness of  its  resources,  the  variety,  and  aptness,  and  success  of  its 
means ; most  especially  every  consideration,  which  tends  to  show 
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that,  in  the  translation  of  a conscious  existence,  there  is  not,  even  in  |1 
their  own  way  of  regarding  it,  any  thing  greatly  beyond,  or  totally  1 
unlike,  what  takes  place  in  such  parts  (probably  small  parts)  of  the  1 
order  of  nature,  as  are  accessible  to  our  observation. 

Again  ; if  there  be  those  who  think,  that  the  contractedness  and  I 
debility  of  the  human  faculties  in  our  present  state,  seem  ill  to  ac-  I 
cord  with  the  high  destinies  which  the  expectations  of  religion  point  1 
out  to  us ; I would  only  ask  them,  whether  any  one,  who  saw  a I 
child  two  hours  after  its  birth,  could  suppose  that  it  would  ever  1 
come  to  understand  fluxions  ;*  or  who  then  shall  say,  what  farther  1 
amplification  of  intellectual  powers,  what  accession  of  knowledge,  1 
what  advance  and  improvement,  the  rational  faculty,  be  its  constitu-  1 
tion  what  it  will,  may  not  admit  of,  when  placed  amidst  new  ob-  1 
jects,  and  endowed  with  a sensorium  adapted,  as  it  undoubtedly  | 
will  be,  and  as  our  present  senses  are,  to  the  perception  of  those  1 
substances,  and  of  those  properties  of  things,  with  which  bur  concern 
may  lie. 

Upon  the  whole,  in  every  thing  which  respects  this  awful,  but,  as 
we  trust,  glorious  change,  we  have  a wise  and  powerful  Being  (the 
author,  in  nature,  of  infinitely  various  expedients  for  infinitely  vari-  1 
ous  ends)  upon  whom  to  rely  for  the  choice  and  appointment  of 
means  adequate  to  the  execution  of  any  plan  which  his  goodness  or 
his  justice  may  have  formed,  for  the  moral  and  accountable  part  of 
his  terrestrial  creation.  That  great  office  rests  with  Mm ; be  it 
ours  to  hope  and  to  prepare,  under  a firm  and  settled  persuasion, 
that,  living  and  dying,  we  are  his ; that  life  is  passed  in  his  constant 
presence,  that  death  resigns  us  to  his  merciful  disposal. 

* See  Search’s  Light  of  Nature,  passim. 
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The  fair  way  of  conducting  a dispute,  is  to  exhibit  one  by  one  the 
arguments  of  your  opponent,  and  with  each  argument  the  precise 
and  specific  answer  you  are  able  to  give  it.  If  this  method  be  not 
so  common,  nor  found  so  convenient,  as  might  be  expected,  the  rea- 
son is,  because  it  suits  not  always  with  the  designs  of  a writer,  which 
are  no  more  perhaps  than  to  make  a book ; to  confound  some  argu- 
ments ; and  to  keep  others  out  of  sight ; to  leave  what  is  called  an 
impression  upon  the  reader,  without  any  care  to  inform  him  of  the 
proofs  or  principles  by  which  his  opinion  should  be  governed.  With 
such  views  it  may  be  consistent  to  despatch  objections,  by  observing 
of  some  44  that  they  are  old,”  and  therefore,  like  certain  drugs,  have 
lost,  we  may  suppose,  their  strength  ; of  others,  that  44  they  have 
long  since  received  an  answer ;”  which  implies,  to  be  sure,  a confu- 
tation : to  attack  straggling  remarks,  and  decline  the  main  reason- 
ing, as  44  mere  declamation ;”  to  pass  by  one  passage  because  it  is 
44  long-winded,”  another  because  the  answerer  44  has  neither  leisure 
nor  inclination  to  enter  into  the  discussion  of  it to  produce  ex- 
tracts and  quotations,  which,  taken  alone,  imperfectly,  if  at  all,  ex- 
press their  author’s  meaning ; to  dismiss  a stubborn  difficulty  with  a 
44  reference,”  which  ten  to  one  the  reader  never  looks  at : and,  lastly, 
in  order  to  give  the  whole  a certain  fashionable  air  of  candour  and 
moderation,  to  make  a concession*  or  two  which  nobody  thanks  him 
for,  or  yield  up  a few  points  which  it  is  no  longer  any  credit  to 
maintain. 

How  far  the  writer  with  whom  we  have  to  do  is  concerned  in  this 
description,  his  readers  will  judge ; he  shall  receive,  however,  from 
us  that  justice  which  he  has  not  shown  the  author  of  the  44  Considera- 
tions,” to  have  his  arguments  fully  and  distinctly  stated  and  examined. 

* Such  as,  that  “ if  people  keep  their  opinions  to  themselves,  no  man  will  hurt 
them,”  and  the  like.  Answer,  p.  45. 
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After  complaining,  as  is  usual  on  these  occasions,  of  disappoint-  l'c 
ment  and  dissatisfaction ; the  answerer  sets  out  with  an  argument  'al 
which  comprises,  we  are  told,  in  a 44  narrow  compass,”  the  whole  $ 
merits  of  the  question  betwixt  us;  and  which  is  neither  more  nor 
less  than  this,  that  44  it  is  necessary  that  those  who  are  to  be  ordain-  ;UI 
ed  teachers  in  the  church  should  be  sound  in  the  faith,  and  conse- 
quently that  they  should  give  to  those  who  ordain  them  some  proof 
and  assurance  that  they  are  so,  and  that  the  method  of  this  proof 
should  be  settled  by  public  authority.”  Now  the  perfection  of  this 
sort  of  reasoning  is,  that  it  comes  as  well  from  the  mouth  of  the 
pope's  professor  of  divinity  in  the  university  of  Bologna,  as  from  the 
Clarendon  press.  A church  has  only,  with  our  author,  to  call  her 
creed  the  44  faithful  word,”  and  it  follows  from  Scripture  that  44  we 
must  hold  it  fast.”  Her  dissatisfied  sons,  let  her  only  denominate 
as  he  does,*  44  vain  talkers  and  deceivers,”  and  St.  Paul  himself 
commands  us  to  44  stop  their  mouths.”  Every  one  that  questions  or 
opposes  her  decisions  she  pronounces,  with  him,  a heretic,  and  44  a 
man  that  is  a heretic,  after  the  first  and  second  admonition,  reject.” 

In  like  manner,  calling  her  tenets  44  sound  doctrine,”  or  taking  it  for 
granted  that  they  are  so  (which  the  conclave  at  Rome  can  do  as  well 
as  the  convocation  at  London)  and  44  soundness  in  the  faith  being  a 
necessary  qualification  in  a Christian  teacher,”  there  is  no  avoiding 
the  conclusion,  that  every  44  Christian  teacher”  (in,  and  out  of  the 
church  too,  if  you  can  catch  him,  44  soundness  in  the  faith”  being 
alike  44  necessary”  in  all)  must  have  these  tenets  strapped  about  his 
neck  by  oaths  and  subscriptions.  An  argument  which  thus  fights 
in  any  cause,  or  on  either  side,  deserves  no  quarter.  I have  said, 
that  this  reasoning,  and  these  applications  of  Scripture,  are  equally 
competent  to  the  defenders  of  Popery — they  are  more  so.  The 
popes,  when  they  assumed  the  power  of  the  apostles,  laid  claim  also 
to  their  infallibility ; and  in  this  they  were  consistent.  Protestant 
churches  renounce  with  all  their  might  this  infallibility,  whilst  they 
apply  to  themselves  every  expression  that  describes  it,  and  will  not 
part  with  a jot  of  the  authority  which  is  built  upon  it.  But  to  re- 
turn to  the  terms  of  the  argument.  44  Is  it  necessary  that  a Christian 
teacher  should  be  sound  in  the  faith  ?” 

1.  Not  in  nine  instances  out  of  ten  to  which  the  test  is  now  ex- 
tended. Nor, 

2.  If  it  were,  is  this  the  way  to  make  him  so  ; there  being  as  little 
probability  that  the  determinations  of  a set  of  men  whose  good  for- 
tune had  advanced  them  to  high  stations  in  the  church  should  be 
right,  as  the  conclusions  of  private  inquirers.  Nor, 

3.  Were  they  actually  right,  is  it  possible  to  conceive  how  they 
can,  upon  this  author's  principles,  produce  the  effect  contended  for, 
since  44  we  set  them  not  up  as  a rule  of  faith  ;”*f*  since  44  they  do  not 
decide  matters  for  us,  nor  bind  them  upon  us ;”  since  44  they  tie  no 
man  up  from  altering  his  opinion,”  are  44  no  ways  inconsistent  with 


Page  18. 
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t*  I the  right  of  private  judgment,”  are,  in  a word,  of  no  more  authority 
it  j than  an  old  sermon  ; nor,  consequently,  much  more  effectual,  either 
le  for  the  producing  or  securing  of  “ soundness  in  the  faith.” 

>r  j The  answerer,  not  trusting  altogether  to  the  strength  of  his  66  ar- 
i'j  gument,”  endeavours  next  to  avail  himself  of  a “concession”  which 
H he  has  gained,  he  imagines,  from  his  adversary,  and  which  he  is  pleas- 
'll ed  to  look  upon  “ as  in  a manner  giving  up  the  main  point.”  Our 
f t business,  therefore,  will  be  to  show  what  this  concession,  as  he  calls 
5 it,  amounts  to,  and  wherein  it  differs  from  the  66  main  point,”  the  re- 
3 ! quisition  of  subscription  to  established  formularies.  It  is  objected 
3 1 to  the  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England,  that  they  are  at  variance 
ri  with  the  actual  opinions  both  of  the  governors  and  members  of  that 
; church  ; so  much  so,  that  the  men  who  most  faithfully  and  explicit- 
1 1 ly  maintain  these  articles,  get  persecuted  for  their  singularity,  exclu- 
’ ded  from  orders,  driven  from  universities,  and  are  compelled  to 
preach  the  established  religion  in  fields  and  conventicles.  Now  this 
objection,  which  must  cleave  to  every  Jicced  formulary,  might,  we 
conceive,  be  removed  if  a test  was  substituted,  supposing  any  test  to 
be  insisted  upon,  which  could  adapt  itself  to  the  opinions,  and  keep 
pace  with  the  improvements,  of  each  succeeding  age.  This,  in  some 
measure,  would  be  the  case,  if  the  governors  of  the  church  for  the 
time  being,  were  authorized  to  receive  from  candidates  for  orders 
declarations  of  their  religious  principles  in  their  own  words,  and  al- 
lowed, at  their  discretion,  to  admit  them  into  the  ministry.  Bishops 
being  taken  out  of  the  lump  of  the  community,  will  generally  be  of 
the  same  leaven,  and  partake  both  of  the  opinions  and  moderation  of 
the  times  they  live  in.  This  is  the  most  that  can  be  made  of  the 
concession  ; and  how  this  gives  up  the  “ main  point,”  or  indeed  any 
thing,  it  is  not  easy  to  discover. 

The  next  paragraph  of  the  Answer  attacks  the  account  which  the 
Considerations  have  given  of  the  “ rise”  and  “ progress”  of  the  cus- 
tom in  question  ; 66  the  reverse  of  which,”  the  answerer  tells  us,  “ is 
the  truth,”  and  by  way  of  proof  gives  his  own  account  of  the  matter, 
which,  so  far  from  being  the  “ reverse,”  is  in  effect,  or  very  nearly, 
the  same. 

The  reader  shall  see  the  two  accounts  side  by  side,  and  is  desired 
to  judge  whether  the  author  of  the  Considerations,  so  far  from  being 
confuted  in  this  point,  is  even  contradicted. 


“ The  Protestants,  aware  how 
greatly  they  were  misrepresented 
! and  abused,  began  to  think  it  neces- 
sary to  repel  the  various  calumnies 
that  had  been  cast  upon  them,  by 
setting  forth  some  public  Constitu- 
tions or  Confessions,  as  a declaration 
of  their  faith  and  worship.  And  to 
make  such  declaration  still  more  au- 
thentic, they  likewise  engaged  them- 
selves in  a mutual  bond  of  conform- 
ity to  all  these  Constitutions.”  Con- 
siderations, p.  6. 


“As  some  who  set  up  for  reformers  had 
broached  many  erroneous  and  pestilent  doc- 
trines ; the  Lutherans  first,  and  after  their 
example,  other  Protestant  churches,  thought 
fit  to  draw  up  Confessions  of  Faith.  And 
this  they  did  partly  to  acquit  themselves  of 
the  scandal  of  abetting  wild  and  seditious  en- 
thusiasts, and  declaring  what  were  their  real 
doctrines;  partly”  (observe  how  tenderly  this 
is  introduced)  “ to  prevent  such  enthusiasts 
on  the  one  hand)  and  Popish  emissaries  on  the 
other,  from  intruding  themselves  into  the 
ministry.”  Answer,  pages  6,  7. 
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Now  were  the  “ origin*’  of  a custom  of  more  consequence  than  it  jodi 
is  to  a question  concerning  the  44  propriety”  of  it,  can  any  one  doubt, 


Ikn 


who  credits  even  the  answerer’s  own  account,  but  that  the  motive 
assigned  in  the  Considerations  both  did  exist,  and  was  the  principal 
motive?  Th 

tom,  which,  were  it  true,  would  directly  concern  the  question. 
44  This  practice,”  our  author  tells  us  in  another  part  of  his  Answer,* 
“ is  said  to  be  derived  from  the  apostles  themselves.”  I care  not 
what  “is  said.”  It  is  impossible  that  the  practice  complained  of, 
the  imposition  of  articles  of  faith  by  44  fallible”  men,  could  originate 
from  the  44  apostles,”  who,  under  the  direction  by  which  they  acted, 
were  44  infallible.”f 

But  this  practice,  from  whatever  44  root  of  bitterness”  it  sprung 
has  been  one  of  the  chief  causes,  we  assert,  of  the  divisions  and  dis- 
tresses which  we  read  of  in  ecclesiastical  history.  The  matter  of  fact 
our  author  does  not,  because  he  cannot,  deny.  He  rather  chooses 
to  insinuate  that  44  such  divisions  and  disturbances  were  not  owing 
to  the  governors  of  the  church,  but  to  the  perverse  disputings  of 
heretics  and  schismatics.”  He  must  know  that  there  is  oppression 
as  well  as  resistance,  provocation  as  well  as  resentment,  abuse  o! 
power  as  well  as  opposition  to  it : and  it  is  too  much  to  take  for 
granted,  without  one  syllable  of  proof,  that  those  in  possession  of 
power  have  been  always  in  the  right,  and  those  who  withstood  them 
in  the  wrong.  44  Divisions”  and  44  disturbances”  have  in  fact,  and 
in  all  ages,  arisen  on  this  account,  and  it  is  a poor  shift  to  say,  be- 
cause it  may  always  be  said,  that  such  only  are  chargeable  with  these 
mischiefs  as  refused  to  submit  to  whatever  their  superiors  thought 
proper  to  impose.]; 

Nor  is  it  much  better  when  he  tells  us,  44  that  these  subtilties  of 
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+ How  a creed  is  to  be  made,  as  the  Considerations  recommend,  in  which  all  par- 
ties shall  agree,  our  author  cannot  understand.  I will  tell  him  how  ; by  adhering 
to  Scripture  terms  : and  this  will  suit  the  best  idea  of  a creed  (a  summary  or  com- 
pendium of  a larger  volume)  and  the  only  fair  purpose  of  one,  instruction. 

It  is  observed  in  the  Considerations,  that  the  multiplicity  of  the  propositions  con- 
tained in  the  thirty-nine  Articles  is  alone  sufficient  to  show  the  impossibility  of  that 

consent  which  the  Church  supposes  and  requires Now,  what  would  any  man  guess 

is  the  answer  to  this  ? Why,  “ that  there  are  no  less  than  three  propositions  in  the 
very  first  verse  of  St.  John’s  Gospel.”  Had  there  been  “ three  thousand”  it  would 
have  been  nothing  to  the  purpose  : where  suppositions  are  received  upon  the  autho- 
rity of  the  proposer,  it  matters  not  how  many  of  them  there  are ; the  doubt  is  not 
increased  with  the  number;  the  same  reason  which  establishes  one,  establishes  all. 
But  is  this  the  case  with  a system  of  propositions  which  derives  no  evidence  from 
the  proposer?  which  must  each  stand  upon  its  own  separate  and  intrinsic  proof? — 
We  thought  it  necessary  to  oppose  note  to  note  in  the  place  in  which  we  found  it ; 
though  neither  here  nor  in  the  Answer  is  it  much  connected  with  the  text. 

X The  following  sentiment  of  our  author  is  too  curious  to  be  omitted : “ Possibly 
too  he  (the  author  of  the  Considerations)  may  think  that  insurrections  and  rebellions 
in  the  state  are  not  owing  to  the  unruliness  of  fictions  subjects,  but  to  kings  and 
rulers;  but  most  reasonable  men,  I believe,  will  think  otherwise.” — A common  rea- 
der may  think  this  observation  of  the  answerer  a little  beside  the  question.  But 
the  answerer  may  say,  with  Cicero  and  Dr.  King,  “ Suscepto  negotio,  majus  milii 
quiddam  proposui,  in  quo  meani  in  Iiempublicam  voluntatem  populus  perspicere 
posset.” — Motto  to  Dr.  King’s  Oration  in  1749. 
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metaphysical  debate,  which  we  complain  of  in  our  articles,  were  in- 
troduced by  the  several  heretics  of  those  times ;”  especially  as  it  is 
evident  that  whosoever  first  introduced,  it  is  the  governors  of  the 
church  who  still  continue  them. 

But  our  author  cannot  conceive  what  all  this,  as  relating  to 
“ creeds”  only  and  44  confessions,”  to  the  44  terms  of  communion”  ra- 
ther than  of  admission  into  the  ministry,  is  to  the  purpose.  Will  he 
then  give  up  44  creeds”  and  44  confessions  ?”  or  will  his  church  thank 
him  for  it  if  he  does  ? a church  which,  by  transfusing  the  substance 
of  her  articles  into  the  form  of  her  public  worship,  has  in  effect  made 
the  44  terms  of  communion”  and  of  admission  into  the  ministry  the 
same.  This  question,  like  every  other,  however  naked  you  may  strip 
it  by  abstraction,  must  always  be  considered  with  a reference  to  the 
practice  you  wish  to  reform. 

The  author  of  the  Considerations  contends  very  properly,  that  it 
is  one  of  the  first  duties  a Christian  owes  to  his  Master,  64  to  keep 
his  mind  open  and  unbiassed”  in  religious  inquiries.  Can  a man  be 
said  to  do  this,  who  must  bring  himself  to  assent  to  opinions  propo- 
sed by  another  ? who  enters  into  a profession  where  both  his  subsis- 
tence and  success  depend  upon  his  continuance  in  a particular  per- 
suasion ? In  answer  to  this  we  are  informed,  that  these  Articles  are 
no  44  rule  of  faith”  (what ! not  to  those  who  subscribe  them  ?)  ; that 
44  the  church  deprives  no  man  of  his  right  of  private  judgment”  (she 
cannot-— she  hangs,  however,  a dead  weight  upon  it ;)  that  it  is  a 
very  unfair  state  of  the  case,  to  call  subscription  a declaration  of  our 
full  and  final  persuasion  in  matters  of  faith  ;”  though  if  it  be  not  a 
44  full”  persuasion,  what  is  it  ? and  ten  to  one  it  will  be  44  final,”  when 
such  consequences  attend  a change.  That  44  no  man  is  hereby  tied 
up  from  impartially  examining  the  word  of  God,”  i.  e.  with  the  44  im- 
partiality” of  a man  who  must  44  eat”  or  44  starve,”  according  as  the 
examination  turns  out ; an  44  impartiality”  so  suspected,  that  a court 
of  justice  would  not  receive  his  evidence  under  half  of  the  same  in- 
fluence : 44  nor  from  altering  his  opinion  if  he  finds  reason  so  to  do ;” 
which  few,  I conceive,  will  44  find,”  when  the  alteration  must  cost 
them  so  dear.  If  one  could  give  credit  to  our  author  in  what  he 
says  here,  and  in  some  other  passages  of  his  Answer,  one  would  sup- 
pose that,  in  his  judgment  at  least,  subscription  restrained  no  man 
from  adopting  what  opinion  he  pleased,  provided  44  he  does  not  think 
himself  bound  openly  to  maintain  it :”  that  44  men  may  retain  their 
preferments,  if  they  will  but  keep  their  opinions  to  themselves.”  If 
this  be  what  the  church  of  England  means,  let  her  say  so.  This  is 
indeed  what  our  author  admits  here,  and  yet,  from  the  outcry  he  has 
afterward  raised  against  all  who  continue  in  the  church  whilst  they 
dissent  from  her  Articles,  one  would  not  suppose  there  was  a pardon 
left  for  those,  who  44  keep  even  to  themselves  an  opinion”  inconsistent 
with  any  one  proposition  they  have  subscribed.  The  fact  is,  the 
gentleman  has  either  shifted  his  opinion  in  the  course  of  writing  the 
Answer,  or  had  put  down  these  assertions,  not  expecting  that  he 
should  have  occasion  afterward  to  contradict  them. 
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It  seemed  to  add  strength  to  this  objection,  that  the  judgment  of 
most  thinking  men  being  in  a progressive  state,  their  opinions  of 
course  must  many  of  them  change ; the  evil  and  iniquity  of  which 
the  answerer  sets  forth  with  great  pleasantry,  but  has  forgotten  at  the 
same  time  to  give  us  any  remedy  for  the  misfortune,  except  the  old 
woman’s  receipt,  to  leave  off  thinking  for  fear  of  thinking  wrong. 

But  our  church  44  preaches,”  it  seems,  44  no  other  Gospel  than  that 
■which  she  received,”  nor  44  propounds  any  other  articles  for  Gospel 
nor  44  fixes  any  standards  or  criterions  of  faith,  separate  from  this 
Gospel : and  so  she  herself  fully  declares and  we  are  to  take  her 
44  word”  for  it,  when  the  very  complaint  is,  that  she  has  never  44  acted” 
up  to  this  declaration,  but  in  direct  contradiction  to  it.  When  she 
puts  forth  a system  of  propositions  conceived  in  a new  dialect,  and 
in  unscriptural  terms ; when  she  ascribes  to  these  the  same  evidence 
and  certainty  as  to  Scripture  itself,  or  decrees  and  acts  as  if  they 
were  equally  evident  and  certain  ; she  incurs,  we  apprehend,  the 
charge  which  these  expressions  imply.  She  claims  indeed  44  author- 
ity in  controversies  of  faith,”  but  44  only  so  far,”  says  her  apologist, 
as  44  to  judge  for  herself  what  should  be  her  own  terms  of  commu-j 
nication,  and  what  qualifications  she  shall  require  in  her  own  minis- 
ters.”  All  which,  in  plainer  English,  comes  to  this;  that  two  or| 
three  men,  betwixt  two  and  three  centuries  ago,  fixed  a multitude  of 
obscure  and  dubious  propositions,  which  many  millions  after  must 
bring  themselves  to  believe,  before  they  be  permitted  to  share  in  the 
provision  which  the  state  has  made  (and  to  which  all  of  every  sect 
contribute)  for  regular  opportunities  of  public  worship,  and  the  giv- 
ing and  receiving  of  public  instruction.  And  this  our  author  calls 
the  magistrate’s  44  judging  for  himself  and  exercising  the  44  same 
right  as  all  other  persons  have  to  judge  for  themselves.”  For  the 
reasonableness  of  it,  however,  he  has  nothing  to  offer,  but  that  it 
44  is  no  more  than  what  other  churches,  Popish”  too,  to  strengthen 
the  argument,  44  as  well  as  Protestant,”  have  done  before.  He 
might  have  added,  seeing  44  custom”  is  to  determine  the  matter,  that 
it  had  been  44  customary”  too  from  early  ages  for  Christians  to  ana- 
thematize and  burn  each  other  for  difference  of  opinion  in  some 
points  of  faith,  and  for  difference  of  practice  in  some  points  of  cere- 
mony. 

We  now  accompany  the  learned  answerer  to  what  he  is  pleased  to 
call  the  44  main  question,”  and  which  he  is  so  much  44  puzzled  to 
keep  in  sight.”  The  argument-)*  in  favour  of  subscription,  and  the 
arbitrary  exclusion  of  men  from  the  church  or  ministry,  drawn  from 
the  nature  of  a society  and  the  rights  incidental  to  society,  our  au- 
thor resigns  to  its  fate,  and  to  the  answer  which  has  been  given  it  in 
the  Considerations.  He  contends  only,  that  the  conduct  of  the  apos- 
tles in  admitting  the  eunuch  and  the  centurion  upon  a general  pro- 
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-J-  What  would  any  man  in  his  wits  think  of  this  argument,  if  upon  the  strength 
of  it  they  were  to  make  a law,  that  none  but  red-haired  people  should  be  admitted 
into  orders,  or  even  into  churches  ? 
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fession  of  their  faith  in  Christ,  44  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  case  of 
subscription,1’  as  they  were  admitted,  not  into  the  ministry,  but  only 
the  communion  of  the  church.  Now,  in  the  first  place,  suppose  the 
eunuch  or  centurion  had  taken  upon  them,  as  probably  they  did,  to 
teach  Christianity,  would  they  have  been  inhibited  by  the  apostles 
as  not  having  given  sufficient  44  proof  or  assurance  of  their  soundness 
in  the  faith  ?”  And  if  not,  what  becomes  of  the  necessity  of  such 
“ assurances  from  a Christian  teacher  ?”  In  the  second  place,  sup- 
pose you  consider  the  church  as  one  society,  and  its  teachers  as  ano- 
ther, is  it  probable  that  those  who  were  so  tender  in  keeping  any 
one  out  of  the  first,  would  have  thought  the  argument  we  were  en- 
countering, or  any  thing  else,  a pretence  for  a right  of  arbitrary  ex- 
clusion from  the  latter  ? The  case  of  Cornelius,  says  our  author,  is 
44  extraordinary ; while  St.  Peter  was  preaching  to  him,  the  Holy 
Ghost  fell  upon  all  them  which  heard  the  word.”  And  is  not  this 
author  ashamed  to  own,  that  any  are  excluded  from  the  communion, 
or  even  ministry,  of  the  church,  who  would  have  been  entitled  by 
their  faith  44  to  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost  ?” 

The  answerer  in  the  next  paragraph  acknowledges,  that  to  admit 
converts  into  the  church  upon  this  one  article  of  faith,  that  Jesus  is 
the  Messiah,  was  indeed  the  practice  of  the  apostles;*  but  then  he 
tells  us,  what  must  sound  a little  odd  to  a Christian  ear,  and  comes 
the  more  awkwardly  from  this  author,  whom,  if  you  turn  over  a 
page,  you  will  find  quoting  the  44  practice  of  the  apostles”  with  a 
vengeance  : he  tells  us,  I say,  44  that  no  argument  can  be  drawn 
from  the  practice  of  the  apostles.”*)'  Now  with  regard  to  the  44  prac- 
tice of  the  apostles,”  and  the  application  of  it  to  ourselves,  the  case 
seems  to  be  this  (the  very  reverse,  observe,  of  our  author’s  rule) 
that  we  are  always  bound  not 44  to  go  beyond”  the  precedent,  though, 
for  want  of  the  same  authority,  we  may  not  always  44  advance  up  to 
it.”  It  surely  at  least  becomes  us  to  be  cautious  of  44  proceeding,” 
where  they,  in  the  plenitude  of  their  commission,  thought  proper  to 
44  stop.” 

It  is  alleged  in  the  Considerations,  that  annexing  emoluments  to 
the  profession  of  particular  opinions,  is  a strong  and  dangerous  in- 
ducement to  prevarication  ; and  the  danger  is  the  greater,  as  preva- 
rication in  one  instance  has  a tendency  to  relax  the  most  sacred  ob- 
ligations, and  make  way  for  perfidy  in  every  other.  But  44  this,”  it 
seems,  44  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  question.”^  Why,  it  is  the  very 

* Although  the  question,  whether  to  believe  that  Jesus  is  the  Messiah,  be  not  the 
only  necessary  article  of  faith,  is  a question  in  which  we  have  no  concern ; our  au- 
thor, with  the  best  inclination  in  the  world,  not  being  able  to  fix  such  an  opinion 
upon  us  : yet  I cannot  help  observing,  that  he  has  put  two  of  the  oddest  construc- 
tions upon  the  terms  of  the  propositions  that  ever  entered  into  the  fancy  of  man  to 
conceive.  One  is,  which  you  may  be  sure  he  intends  for  his  adversaries, § “ that  it 
is  necessary  to  believe  Jesus  to  be  a true  prophet,  yet  not  necessary  to  believe  one 
doctrine  that  he  has  taught.”  The  other,  which  he  means  for  himself,  is,  that  “ by 
the  Messiah  we  are  to  understand  the  only  begotten  Son  of  God,  anointed,  and  sent 
by  the  Father  to  make  propitiation  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world.” 

t Page  16.  X Pages  19,  20. 
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question,  Whether  the  magistrate  ought  to  confine  the  provision  lie 
makes  for  religion  to  those  who  assent,  or  declare  their  assent,  to  a 
particular  system  of  controverted  divinity ; and  this  is  one  direct  ob- 
jection against  it.  But  44  must  the  magistrate  then,11  exclaims  our 
alarmed  adversary,  44  establish  no  tithes,  no  rich  benefices,  no  digni- 
ties, or  bishopricks  P11  As  many  as  he  pleases,  only  let  him  not  con- 
vert them  into  snares  and  traps  by  idle  and  unnecessary  conditions. 
44  But  must  he  admit  all  persons  indiscriminately  to  these  advan- 
tages P11  The  author  of  the  Considerations  has  told  him,  that  he  may 
require  conformity  to  the  liturgy,  rites,  and  offices,  he  shall  pre- 
scribe : he  may  trust  his  officers  with  a discretion  as  to  the  religious 
principles  of  candidates  for  orders,  similar  to  what  they  now  exercise 
with  regard  to  their  qualifications:  he  may  censure  extravagant 
preaching  when  it  44  appears  ;11  precautions  surely  sufficient  either  to 
keep  the  44  wildest  sectaries11  out  of  the  church,  or  prevent  their  do- 
ing any  mischief  if  they  get  in.  The  exclusion  of  Papists  is  a separ- 
ate consideration.  The  laws  against  Popery,  as  far  as  they  are  jus- 
tifiable, proceed  upon  principles  with  which  the  author  of  the  Con- 
siderations has  nothing  to  do.  Where,  from  the  particular  circum- 
stances of  a country,  attachments  and  dispositions  hostile  and  dan- 
gerous to  the  state,  are  accidentally  or  otherwise  connected  with  cer- 
tain opinions  in  religion,  it  may  be  necessary  to  lay  encumbrances 
and  restraints  upon  the  profession  or  propagation  of  such  opinions. 
Where  a great  part  of  any  sect  or  religious  order  of  men  are  enemies 
to  the  constitution,  and  you  have  no  way  of  distinguishing  those 
who  are  not  so,  it  is  right  perhaps  to  fence  the  whole  order  out  of 
your  civil  and  religious  establishment : it  is  the  right  at  least  of  self- 
defence,  and  of  extreme  necessity.  But  even  this  is  not  on  account 
of  the  religious  opinions  themselves,  but  as  they  are  probable  marks, 
and  the  only  marks  you  have,  of  designs  and  principles  which  it  is 
necessary  to  disarm.  I would  observe,  however,  that  in  proportion 
as  this  connexion  between  the  civil  and  religious  principles  of  the  Pa- 
pists is  dissolved,  in  the  same  proportion  ought  the  state  to  mitigate 
the  hardships  and  relax  the  restraints  to  which  they  are  made  subject. 

If  we  complain  of  severities,  of  pains  and  penalties,  the  answerer 
cannot  discover  44  whom  or  what  we  mean and  lest  his  reader 
should,  by  a figure  extremely  well  known  in  the  craft  of  controversy, 
he  proposes  a string  of  questions  in  the  person  of  his  adversary,  to 
which  he  gives  his  own  peremptory  and  definitive  no.*  We  will 
take  a method,  not  altogether  so  compendious,  but,  we  trust,  some- 
what more  satisfactory.  We  will  repeat  the  same  questions,  and 
let  the  church  and  state  answer  for  themselves.  First  then, 

44  Does  our  church  or  our  government  inflict  any  corporal  punish- 
ment, or  levy  any  fines  or  penalties  on  those  who  will  not  comply 
with  the  terms  of  her  communion  ?* — 44  Be  it  enacted,  that  all  and 
every  person  or  persons  that  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  receive  the 
sacrament  of  the  Lord’s  supper  according  to  the  usage  of  the  church 
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j|  of  England,  and  yet,  after  such  neglect  or  refusal,  shall  execute  any 
office  or  offices,  civil  or  military,  after  the  times  be  expired  wherein 
I he  or  they  ought  to  have  taken  the  same,  shall,  upon  conviction 
thereof,  besides  the  loss  of  the  office,  forfeit  the  sum  of  five  hundred 
I pounds.1’*  Stat.  25  Car.  II.  c.  2.  Now,  although  starving  be  no 
44  corporal  punishment,”  nor  the  loss  of  all  a man  has  a 44  fine,”  or 
44  penalty,”  yet  depriving  men  of  the  common  benefits  of  society, 
and  rights  even  of  lay  subjects,  because  44  they  will  not  comply  with 
the  terms  of  church  communion,”  is  a 44  severity”  that  might  have 
deserved  from  our  author  some  other  apology  besides  the  mere  sup- 
pression of  the  fact. 

2.  44  Doth  it  deny  them  the  right  or  privilege  of  worshipping 
God  in  their  own  way  ?” — 44  Whoever  shall  take  upon  him  to  preach 

j or  teach  in  any  meeting,  assembly,  or  conventicle,  and  shall  thereof 
i be  convicted,  shall  forfeit  for  the  first  offence  twenty  pounds,  and 
|!  for  every  other  offence  forty  pounds.”  Stat.  22  Car.  II.  c.  1. — 
I 44  No  person  shall  presume  to  consecrate  or  administer  the  sacrament 
I of  the  Lord’s  supper  before  he  be  ordained  priest,  after  the  manner  of 
| the  church  of  England,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  one  hundred  pounds  for 
every  such  offence.”  Stat.  13  & 14  Car.  II.  c.  4.  These  laws  are 
in  full  force  against  all  who  do  not  subscribe  to  the  39  Articles  of 
the  Church  of  England,  except  the  34th,  35th,  and  36th,  and  part 
of  the  20th  Article. 

3.  44  Are  men  denied  the  liberty  of  free  debate  ?” — 44  If  any  per- 
son having  been  educated  in,  or  at  any  time  having  made  profession 
of,  the  Christian  faith  within  the  realm,  shall  by  writing,  printing, 

j teaching,  or  advised  speaking,  deny  any  one  of  the  persons  of  the 
! Holy  Trinity  to  be  God — he  shall  for  the  first  offence  be  disabled 
to  hold  any  office  or  employment,  or  any  profit  appertaining  there- 
to;  for  the  second  offence  shall  be  disabled  to  prosecute  any  action 
or  information  in  any  court  of  law  or  equity,  or  to  be  guardian  of  any 
child,  or  executor  or  administrator  of  any  person,  or  capable  of  any 
legacy  or  deed  of  gift,  or  to  bear  any  office  for  ever  within  this 
realm,  and  shall  also  suffer  imprisonment  for  the  space  of  three  years 
from  the  time  of  such  conviction.”  Stat.  9 & 10  Will.  II L c.  32. 

It  has  been  thought  to  detract  considerably  from  the  pretended 
use  of  those  subscriptions,  that  they  excluded  none  but  the  conscien- 
tious; a species  of  men  more  wanted,  we  conceive,  than  formidable 
to  any  religious  establishment.  This  objection  applies  equally,  says 
our  answerer, *f*  to  the  44  oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy and  so 
far  as  it  does  apply,  it  ought  to  be  attended  to ; and  the  truth  is, 
j these  oaths  might  in  many  instances  be  spared  without  either  danger 
or  detriment  to  the  community.  There  is,  however,  an  essential  dif- 
ference between  the  two  cases : a scruple  concerning  the  oath  of  al- 
legiance implies  principles  which  may  excite  to  acts  of  hostility 

* This  and  the  Corporation  Act,  an  otherwise  excellent  person  calls  the  laws 
| which  secure  both  our  civil  and  religious  liberties — Blackstone’s  Comm.  vol.  iv. 
p.  432.  t Page  22- 
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against  the  state : a scruple  about  the  truth  of  the  articles  implies  j 
no  such  thing.*  |i 

Our  author,  good  man,  “ is  well  persuaded,  that  the  generality  i t 
of  the  clergy,  when  they  offer  themselves  for  ordination,  consider  se-  i su 
riously  what  office  they  take  upon  them,  and  firmly  believe  what 
they  subscribe  to.”  I am  persuaded  much  otherwise.  But  as  this 
is  a “ fact,”  the  reader,  if  he  be  wise,  will  neither  take  the  answerer’s 
word  for  it  nor  mine ; but  form  his  own  judgment  from  his  own  ob- 
servation. Bishop  Burnet  complained  above  60  years  ago,  that 
u the  greater  part,”  even  then,  “ subscribed  the  Articles  without  ever 
examining  them,*]*  and  others  did  it  because  they  must  do  it.”  Is  it 
probable  that,  in  point  either  of  seriousness  or  orthodoxy,  the  clergy 
are  much  mended  since  ? 

The  pleas  offered  in  support  of  this  practice  of  subscription  come 
next  to  be  considered.  66  One  of  these  is  drawn  from  the  sacred 
writings  being  capable  of  such  a variety  of  senses,  that  men  of  wide- 
ly different  persuasions  shelter  themselves  under  the  same  forms  of 
expression.”  Our  author,  after  quarrelling  with  this  representation 
of  the  plea,  gives  his  readers  in  its  stead,  a long  quotation  from  the 
archdeacon  of  Oxford’s  charge,  j What  he  is  to  gain  by  the  change, 
or  the  quotation,  I cannot  perceive,  as  the  same  first  query  still  re- 
curs, 66  Is  it  true,  that  the  Scriptures  are  in  reality  so  differently  in- 
terpreted in  points  of  real  consequence  ?”  In  answer  to  which,  the 
archdeacon  of  Oxford,  we  are  told,  “ has  shown  that  points  of  real 
consequence  are  differently  interpreted,”  and  “ the  plainest  texts  ex- 
plained away,”  and  has  “ instanced  in  the  first  chapter  of  St.  John’s 
Gospel.”  The  plea,  we  conceive,  is  not  much  indebted  to  the  arch- 
deacon of  Oxford.  But  be  these  Scriptures  interpreted  as  they  will, 
each  man  has  still  a right  to  interpret  them  for  himself.  The  church 
of  Rome,  who  always  pushed  her  conclusions  with  a courage  and 
consistency  unknown  to  the  timid  patrons  of  Protestant  imposition, 
saw,  immediately,  that  as  the  laity  had  no  right  to  interpret  the 
Scriptures,  they  could  have  no  occasion  to  read  them,  and  therefore 
very  properly  locked  them  up  from  the  intrusion  of  popular  curiosi- 
ty. Our  author  cites  the  above-mentioned  query  from  the  Consider- 
ations as  the  first  query  which  would  lead  his  reader  to  expect  a 
second.  The  reader,  however,  may  seek  that  second  for  himself, 
the  answerer  is  not  obliged  to  produce  it — it  stands  thus : Suppose 
the  Scriptures  thus  variously  interpreted,  does  subscription  mend  the 
matter  ? The  reader  too  is  left  to  find  an  answer  for  himself. 

The  next,  the  strongest,  the  only  tolerable  plea  for  subscription 
is,  “ that  all  sorts  of  pestilent  heresies  might  be  taught  from  the  pul- 
pit, if  no  such  restraint  as  this  was  laid  upon  the  preacher .”§  How 
far  it  is  probable  that  this  would  be  the  consequence  of  removing  the 

* The  answerer  might  have  found  a parallel  below  in  some  other  oaths,  which  he 
does  not  care  to  speak  of,  viz.  the  case  of  college  statutes,  page  34  of  the  Considera- 
tions. 

•j-  Burnet’s  History  of  his  Own  Times.  Conclusion. 

% See  this  whole  Charge  answered  in  the  London  Chronicle  by  Priscilla.  The 
Lord  hath  sold  Sisera  into  the  hand  of  a woman  ! § Page  26. 
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subscription,  and  by  what  other  means  it  might  be  guarded  against, 

I has  been  hinted  already,  and  will  again  be  considered  in  another 
place.  We  will  here  only  take  notice  of  one  particular  expedient 
suggested  in  the  Considerations,  and  which  has  often  indeed  else- 
where been  proposed,  namely,  44  that  the  church,  instead  of  requir- 
ing subscription  beforehand,  to  the  present,  or  to  any  other  articles 
of  faith,  might  censure  her  clergy  afterward,  if  they  opposed  or  vili- 
fied them  in  their  preaching.”  The  advantage  of  which  scheme 
above  the  present  is  manifest,  if  it  was  only  for  this  reason,  that  you 
distress  and  corrupt  thousands  now,  for  one  that  you  would  ever  have 
occasion  to  punish.  Our  author,  nevertheless,  44  is  humble  of  opin- 
ion that  it  is  much  better  to  take  proper  precautions  beforehand:” 
he  must,  with  all  his  44  humility,”  know  that  when  it  has  been  pro- 
posed to  take  proper  precautions  of  the  press,  by  subjecting  authors 
to  an  imprimatur  before  publication,  instead  of  punishment  after  it ; 
the  proposal  has  been  resented,  as  an  open  attack  upon  the  rights 
and  interests  of  mankind.  The  common  sense  and  spirit  of  the  na- 
tion could  see  and  feel  this  distinction  and  the  importance  of  it,  in 
the  case  of  publishers ; and  why  preachers  should  be  left  in  a worse 
situation,  it  is  not  very  easy  to  say. 

The  example  of  the  Arminian  confession  is,  upon  this  occasion, 
recommended  by  the  author  of  the  Considerations ; a confession 
which  was  compiled  for  the  edification  and  instruction  of  the  mem- 
bers of  that  church,  without  peremptorily  insisting  upon  any  one’s 
assent  to  it.  But  it  is  the  misfortune  of  the  Arminian  to  be  no  na- 
tional church — the  misfortune,  alas  ! of  Christianity  herself  in  her 
purest  period ; when  she  was  under  the  government  of  the  apostles ; 
without  alliance  with  the  states  of  this  world;  when  she  composed, 
nevertheless,  a church  as  real,  we  conceive,  and  as  respectable,  as 
any  national  church  that  has  existed  since. 

Our  author,  who  can  much  sooner  make  a distinction  than  see  one, 
does  not  comprehend,  it  seems,  any  difference  between  confessions  of 
faith  and  preaching,  as  to  the  use  of  unscriptural  terms.  Did  a 
preacher,  when  he  had  finished  his  sermon,  call  upon  his  congrega- 
tion to  subscribe  their  names  and  assent  to  it,  or  never  to  come  more 
within  the  doors  of  his  church  ; there  would,  indeed,  be  some  sort  of 
resemblance  betwixt  the  two  cases : but  as  the  hearers  are  at  liberty 
to  believe  preachers  or  not,  as  they  see,  or  he  produces,  reasons  for 
what  he  says ; there  can  be  no  harm,  and  there  is  a manifest  utility, 
in  trusting  him  with  the  liberty  of  explaining  his  own  meaning  in  his 
own  terms. 

We  now  come,  and  with  the  tenderest  regret,  to  the  case  of  those 
who  continue  in  the  church  without  being  able  to  reconcile  to  their 
belief  every  proposition  imposed  upon  them  by  subscription  ; over 
whose  distress  our  author  is  pleased  to  indulge  a wanton  and  ungen- 
erous triumph.  They  had  presumed,  it  seems,  that  it  was  some 
apology  for  their  conduct,  that  they  sincerely  laboured  to  render  to 
religiqn  their  best  services,  and  thought  their  present  stations  the 
fairest  opportunities  of  performing  it.  This  may  not,  perhaps, 
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amount  to  a complete  vindication  : it  certainly  does  not  fully  satisfy 
even  their  own  scruples : else  where  would  be  the  cause  of  com- 
plaint ? What  need  of  relief,  or  what  reason  for  their  petitions  ? It 
might  have  been  enough,  however,  to  have  exempted  them  from  be- 
ing absurdly  and  indecently  compared  with  faithless  hypocrites, 
with  Papists,  and  Jesuits,  who,  for  other  purposes,  and  with  even 
opposite  designs,  are  supposed  to  creep  into  the  church  through  the 
same  door.  For  the  fullest  and  fairest  representation  of  their  case, 
I refer  our  author  to  the  excellent  Hoadly ; or,  as  Hoadly  possibly 
may  be  no  book  in  our  author’s  library,  will  it  provoke  his  “ raillery” 
to  ask,  what  he  thinks  might  be  the  consequence,  if  all  were  at  once 
to  withdraw  themselves  from  the  church  who  were  dissatisfied  with 
her  doctrines  ? Might  not  the  church  lose,  what  she  can  ill  spare, 
the  service  of  many  able  and  industrious  ministers?  Would  those 
she  retained,  be  such  as  acquiesced  in  her  decisions  from  inquiry 
and  conviction  ? Would  not  many  or  most  of  them  be  those  who 
keep  out  of  the  way  of  religious  scruples  by  lives  of  secularity  and 
voluptuousness  ? by  mixing  with  the  crowd  in  the  most  eager  of 
their  pursuits  after  pleasure  or  advantage  ? One  word  with  the  an- 
swerer before  we  part  upon  this  head.  Whence  all  this  great  inqui- 
sitiveness, this  solicitude  to  be  acquainted  with  the  person,  the  opin- 
ions, and  associates,  of  his  adversary  ? Whence  that  impertinent  wish 
that  he  had  been  6C  more  explicit  in  particular  with  regard  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity  ?”  Is  it  out  of  a pious  desire  to  fasten  some 
heresy,  or  the  imputation  of  it,  upon  him  ? Is  he  “ called  out  of  the 
clouds”  to  be  committed  to  the  flames  ?* 

The  40th  page  of  the  Answer  introduces  a paragraph  of  consider- 
able length,  the  sum,  however,  and  substance  of  which  is  this — 
that  if  subscription  to  articles  of  faith  were  removed,  confusion 
would  ensue ; the  people  would  be  distracted  with  the  disputes  of 
their  teachers,  and  the  pulpits  filled  with  controversy  and  contradic- 
tion. Upon  this  “ fact”  we  join  issue,  and  the  more  readily  as  this 
is  a sort  of  reasoning  we  all  understand.  The  extent  of  the  legisla- 
tor’s right  may  be  an  abstruse  inquiry  ; but,  whether  a law  does  more 
good  or  harm,  is  a plain  question  which  every  man  can  ask.  Now, 
that  distressing  many  of  the  clergy,  and  corrupting  others;  that 
keeping  out  of  churches  good  Christians  and  faithful  citizens ; that 
making  parties  in  the  state,  by  giving  occasion  to  sects  and  separa- 
tions in  religion  ; that  these  are  inconveniences,  no  man  in  his  senses 
will  deny.  The  question  therefore  is,  what  advantage  do  you  find 
in  the  opposite  scale  to  balance  these  inconveniences  ? The  simple 

* We  were  unwilling  to  decline  the  defence  of  the  persons  here  described,  though 
the  expression  in  the  Considerations  which  brought  on  the  attack,  manifestly  rela- 
ted to  a different  subject.  The  author  of  the  Considerations  speaks  of  “ being 
bound”  to  “ keep  up”  these  forms  until  relieved  by  proper  authority  ; of  “ ministe- 
rially” complying  with  what  we  are  not  able  to  remove ; alluding,  no  doubt,  to  the 
case  of  church  governors,  who  are  the  instruments  of  imposing  a subscription  which 
they  may  disapprove.  But  the  answerer,  taking  it  for  granted,  that  “ ministerially 
complying”  meant  the  compliance  of  ministers,  i.  e.  of  clergymen  officiating  in  their 
functions,  has,  by  a quibble,  or  a blunder,  transformed  the  passage  to  a sense  for 
which  it  was  not  intended. 
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advantage  pretended  is,  that  you  hereby  prevent  44  wrangling1’  and 
contention  in  the  pulpit.  Now,  in  the  first  place,  I observe,  that  al- 
lowing this  evil  to  be  as  grievous  and  as  certain  as  you  please,  the 
most  that  can  be  necessary  for  the  prevention  of  it  is,  to  enjoin  your 
preachers  as  to  such  points,  silence  and  neutrality.  In  the  next 
place,  I am  convinced,  that  the  danger  is  greatly  magnified.  We 
hear  little  of  these  points  at  present  in  our  churches  and  public  teach- 
ing, and  it  is  not  probable  that  leaving  them  at  large  would  elevate 
them  into  more  importance,  or  make  it  more  worth  men’s  while  to 
quarrel  about  them.  They  would  sleep  in  the  same  grave  with 
many  other  questions,  of  equal  importance  with  themselves,  or  sink 
back  into  their  proper  place,  into  topics  of  speculation,  or  matters  of 
debate  from  the  press.  None  but  men  of  some  reflection  would  be 
forward  to  engage  in  such  subjects,  and  the  least  reflection  would 
teach  a man  that  preaching  is  not  the  proper  vehicle  of  controversy. 
Even  at  present,  says  our  author,  44  we  speak  and  write  what  we 
please  with  impunity.”  And  where  is  the  mischief?  or  what  worse 
could  ensue  if  subscription  were  removed  ? Nor  can  I discover  any 
thing  in  the  disposition  of  the  petitioning  clergy  that  need  alarm  our 
apprehensions.  If  they  are  impatient  under  the  yoke,  it  is  not  from 
a desire  to  hold  forth  their  opinions  to  their  congregations,  but  that 
they  may  be  at  liberty  to  entertain  themselves,  without  offence  to 
their  consciences,  or  ruin  to  their  fortunes. 

Our  author  has  added,  by  way  of  make-weight  to  his  argument, 
44  that  many  common  Christians,”  he  believes,  44  would  be  greatly 
scandalized  if  you  take  away  their  creeds  and  catechisms,  and  strike 
out  of  the  liturgy  such  things  as  they  have  always  esteemed  essen- 
tial.”* Whatever  reason  there  may  be  for  this  belief  at  present, 
there  certainly  was  much  greater  at  the  reformation,  as  the  Popish 
ritual,  which  was  then  44  taken  away,”  had  a fascination  and  antiqui- 
ty which  ours  cannot  pretend  to.  Many  were  probably  44  scanda- 
lized” at  parting  with  their  beads  and  their  mass-books,  that  lived 
afterward  to  thank  those  who  taught  them  better  things,  Reflec- 
tion,  we  hope,  in  some,  and  time,  we  are  sure,  in  all,  will  reconcile 
men  to  alterations  established  in  reason.  If  there  be  any  danger,  it 
is  from  some  of  the  clergy,  who,  with  the  answerer,  would  rather 
suffer  the  44  vineyard”  to  be  overgrown  with  44  weeds,”  than  44  stir 
the  ground,”  or,  what  is  worse,  to  call  these  weeds  44  the  fairest 
flowers  in  the  garden.”  Such  might  be  ready  enought  to  raise  a hue 
and  cry  against  all  innovators  in  religion,  as  44  overturners  of 
churches”  and  spoilers  of  temples. 

But  the  cause  which  of  all  others  stood  most  in  the  way  of  the  late 
petitions  for  relief,  was  an  apprehension  that  religious  institutions 
cannot  be  disturbed  without  awakening  animosities  and  dissensions 
in  the  state,  of  which  no  man  knows  the  consequence.  Touch  but 
religion,  we  are  told,  and  it  bursts  forth  into  a flame.  Civil  distrac- 
tions may  be  composed  by  fortitude  and  perseverance ; but  neither 
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reason  nor  authority  can  control,  there  is  neither  charm  nor  drug 
which  will  assuage,  the  passions  of  mankind  when  called  forth  in 
the  cause  and  to  the  battles  of  religion.  We  were  concerned  to 
hear  this  language  from  some  who,  in  other  instances,  have  mani- 
fested a constancy  and  resolution  which  no  confusion,  nor  ill  aspect 
of  public  affairs,  could  intimidate.  After  all,  is  there  any  real  foun- 
dation for  these  terrors  ? Is  not  this  whole  danger,  like  the  lion  of 
the  slothful,  the  creature  of  our  fears,  and  the  excuse  of  indolence  ? 
Was  it  proposed  to  make  articles  instead  of  removing  them,  there 
would  be  room  for  the  objection.  But  it  is  obvious  that  subscrip- 
tion to  the  39  Articles  might  be  altered  or  withdrawn  upon  general 
principles  of  justice  and  expediency,  without  reviving  one  religious 
controversy,  or  calling  into  dispute  a single  proposition  they  contain. 
Who  should  excite  disturbances  ? Those  who  are  relieved  will  not ; 
and,  unless  subscriptions  were  like  a tax,  which,  being  taken  from 
one,  must  be  laid  with  additional  weight  upon  another,  is  it  probable 
that  any  will  complain  that  they  are  oppressed  because  their  brethren 
are  relieved  ? or  that  those  who  are  so  44  strong  in  the  faith”  will  re- 
fuse to  44  bear  with  the  infirmities  of  the  weak  ?”  The  few  who  upon 
principles  of  this  sort  opposed  the  application  of  the  Dissenters,  were 
repulsed  from  parliament  with  disdain,  even  by  those  who  were  no 
friends  to  the  application  itself. 

The  question  concerning  the  object  of  worship  is  attended,  I con- 
fess, with  difficulty : it  seems  almost  directly  to  divide  the  worship- 
pers. But  let  the  church  pare  down  her  excrescences  till  she  comes 
to  this  question ; let  her  discharge  from  her  liturgy  controversies 
unconnected  with  devotion  ; let  her  try  what  may  be  done  for  all 
sides,  by  worshipping  God  in  that  generality*  of  expression  in  which 
he  himself  has  left  some  points,  let  her  dismiss  many  of  her  articles, 
and  convert  those  which  she  retains  into  terms  of  peace ; let  her  re- 
call the  terrors  she  suspended  over  freedom  of  inquiry  ; let  the  toler- 
ation she  allows  to  dissenters  be  made  44  absolute let  her  invite 
men  to  search  the  Scriptures ; let  her  governors  encourage  the  stu- 
dious and  learned  of  all  persuasions : — Let  her  do  this — and  she  will 
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* If  a Christian  can  think  it  an  intolerable  thing  to  worship  one  God  through  one 
mediator  Jesus  Christ,  in  company  with  any  such  as  differ  from  him  in  their  notions 
about  the  metaphysical  nature  of  Christ,  or  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  or  the  like ; I am 
sorry  for  it.  I remember  the  like  objection  made  at  the  beginning  of  the  lleforma- 
tion  by  the  Lutherans  against  the  lawfulness  of  communicating  with  Zuinglius  and 
his  followers,  because  they  had  not  the  same  notion  with  them  of  the  elements  in 
the  sacrament.  And  there  was  the  same  objection  once  against  holding  communion 
with  any  such  as  had  not  the  same  notions  with  themselves  about  the  secret  decrees 
of  God  relating  to  the  predestination  and  reprobation  of  particular  persons.  But 
whatever  those  men  may  please  themselves  with  thinking  who  are  sure  they  are  ar- 
rived at  the  perfect  knowledge  of  the  most  abstruse  points,  this  they  may  be  certain 
of ; that  in  the  present  state  of  the  church,  even  supposing  only  such  as  are  account- 
ed orthodox  to  be  joined  together  in  one  visible  communion,  they  communicate  to- 
gether with  a very  great  variety  and  confusion  of  notions,  either  comprehending 
nothing  plain  and  distinct,  or  differing  from  one  another  as  truly  and  essentially  as 
others  differ  from  them  all;  nay,  with  more  certain  difference  with  relation  to  the 
object  of  worship  than  if  all  prayers  were  directed  (as  bishop  Bull  says,  almost  all 
were  in  the  first  ages)  to  God  or  the  Father,  through  the  Son. — Hoadly’s  Answer 
to  Dr.  Hare’s  Sermon. 
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be  secure  of  the  thanks  of  her  own  clergy,  and,  what  is  more,  of  their 
sincerity.  A greater  consent  may  grow  out  of  inquiry  than  many 
at  present  are  aware  of ; and  the  few'  who,  after  all,  shall  think  it 
necessary  to  recede  from  our  communion,  will  acknowledge  the  ne- 
cessity to  be  inevitable  ; will  respect  the  equity  and  moderation  of 
the  established  church,  and  live  in  peace  with  all  its  members. 

I know  not  whether  I ought  to  mention,  among  so  many  more  se- 
rious reasons,  that  even  the  governors  of  the  church  themselves 
would  find  their  ease  and  account  in  consenting  to  an  alteration. — 
For  besides  the  difficulty  of  defending  those  decayed  fortifications, 
and  the  indecency  of  deserting  them,  they  either  are  or  will  soon  find 
themselves  in  the  situation  of  a master  of  a family,  whose  servants 
know  more  of  his  secrets  than  it  is  proper  for  them  to  know,  and 
whose  whispers  and  whose  threats  must  be  bought  off  at  an  expense 
which  will  drain  the  44  apostolic  chamber”  dry. 

Having  thus  examined  in  their  order,  and,  as  far  as  I understood 
them,  the  several  answers*  given  by  our  author  to  the  objections 
against  the  present  mode  of  subscription,  it  now  remains,  by  way  of 
summing  up  the  evidence,  to  bring  44  forward”  certain  other  argu- 
ments contained  in  the  Considerations,  to  which  no  answer  has  been 
attempted.  It  is  contended,  then, 

I.  That  stating  any  doctrine  in  a confession  of  faith  with  a greater 
degree  of  44  precision”  than  the  Scriptures  have  done,  is  in  effect 
to  say,  that  the  Scriptures  have  not  stated  it  with  44  precision” 
enough  ; in  other  words,  that  the  Scriptures  are  not  sufficient. — 
44  Mere  declamation.” 

II.  That  this  experiment  of  leaving  men  at  liberty,  and  points  of 
doctrine  at  large,  has  been  attended  with  the  improvement  of  re- 
ligious knowledge,  where  and  whenever  it  has  been  tried.  And  to 
this  cause,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  is  owing  the  advantage  which 
Protestant  countries  in  this  respect  possess  above  their  Popish 
neighbours. — No  answer. 

III.  That  keeping  people  out  of  churches  who  might  be  admitted 
consistently  with  every  end  of  public  worship,  and  excluding  men 
from  communion  who  desire  to  embrace  it  upon  the  terms  that 

* In  his  last  note  our  author  breaks  forth  into  “•astonishment”  and  indignation, 
at  the  “ folly,  injustice,  and  indecency,”  of  comparing  our  church  to  the  Jewish  in 
our  Saviour’s  time,  and  even  to  the  44  tower  of  Babel ;”  mistaking  the  church,  in 
this  last  comparison,  for  one  of  her  monuments  (which  indeed,  with  most  people  of 
his  complexion,  stands  for  the  same  thing)  erected  to  prevent  our  dispersion  from 
that  grand  centre  of  catholic  dominion,  or,  in  the  words  of  a late  celebrated  castle- 
builder,  44  to  keep  us  together.”  If  there  be  any  44  indecency”  in  such  a comparison, 
it  must  be  chargeable  on  those  who  lead  us  to  it,  by  making  use  of  the  same  terms 
with  the  original  architects,  and  to  which  the  author  of  the  Considerations  evidently 
alludes.  This  detached  note  is  concluded  with  as  detached,  and  no  less  curious,  an 
observation,  which  the  writer  thinks  may  be  a 44  sufficient  answer”  to  the  whole, 
namely,  that  the  author  of  the  Considerations  4‘  has  wrought  no  miracles  for  the  con- 
viction of  the  answerer  and  his  associates.”  For  what  purpose  this  observation  can 
be  44  sufficient,”  it  is  not  easy  to  guess,  except  it  be  designed  to  insinuate,  what 
may  perhaps  really  be  the  case,  that  no  less  than  a miracle  will  serve  to  cast  out  that 
kind  of  spirit  which  has  taken  so  full  possession  of  them,  or  ever  bring  them  to  a 
sound  mind,  and  a sincere  love  of  truth. 
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God  prescribes,  is  certainly  not  encouraging,  but  rather  causing 
men  to  forsake,  the  assembling  themselves  together. — No  answer. 

IV.  That  men  are  deterred  from  searching  the  Scriptures  by  the 
fear  of  finding  there  more  or  less  than  they  look  for ; that  is, 
something  inconsistent  with  what  they  have  already  given  their 
assent  to,  and  must  at  their  peril  abide  by. — No  answer. 

V.  That  it  is  not  giving  truth  a fair  chance,  to  decide  points  at  one 
certain  time,  and  by  one  set  of  men,  which  had  much  better  be 
left  to  the  successive  inquiries  of  different  ages  and  different  per- 
sons.— No  answer. 

VI.  That  it  tends  to  multiply  infidels  amongst  us,  by  exhibiting  * 
Christianity  under  a form  and  in  a system  which  many  are  dis-  j 
gusted  with,  who  yet  will  not  be  at  the  pains  to  inquire  after  any 
other. — No  answer. 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  pamphlet  our  author  is  pleased  to  acknow- 
ledge, what  few,  I find,  care  any  longer  to  deny,  44  that  there  are 
some  things  in  our  Articles  and  Liturgy  which  he  should  be  glad  to 
see  amended,  many  of  which  he  should  be  willing  to  give  up  to  the 
scruples  of  others,”  but  that  the  heat  and  violence  with  which  redress 
has  been  pursued,  preclude  all  hope  of  accommodation  and  tranquil- 
lity— that  44  we  had  better  wait,  therefore,  for  more  peaceable  times, 
and  be  contented  with  our  present  constitution  as  it  is,”  until  a fairer 
prospect  shall  appear  of  changing  it  for  the  better. — After  returning 
thanks,  in  the  name  of  the  44  fraternity,”  to  him  and  to  all  who  touch 
the  burden  of  subscription  with  but  one  of  their  fingers,  I would 
wish  to  leave  with  them  this  observation : that  as  the  man  who  at- 
tacks a flourishing  establishment  writes  with  a halter  round  his  neck  ; 
few  ever  will  be  found  to  attempt  alterations  but  men  of  more  spirit 
than  prudence,  of  more  sincerity  than  caution,  of  warm,  eager,  and 
impetuous  tempers ; that,  consequently,  if  we  are  to  wait  for  im- 
provement till  the  cool,  the  calm,  the  discreet  part  of  mankind  begin 
it,  till  church  governors  solicit,  or  ministers  of  state  propose  it — I 
will  venture  to  pronounce,  that  (without  j His  interposition  with 
whom  nothing  is  impossible)  we  may  remain  as  we  are  till  the  44  re- 
novation of  all  things.” 
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LABOURING  PART  OF  THE  BRITISH  PUBLIC. 


Human  life  has  been  said  to  resemble  the  situation  of  spectators  in 
a theatre,  where,  whilst  each  person  is  engaged  by  the  scene  which 
passes  before  him,  no  one  thinks  about  the  place  in  which  he  is  seated. 
It  is  only  when  the  business  is  interrupted,  or  when  the  spectator’s 
attention  to  it  grows  idle  and  remiss,  that  he  begins  to  consider  at 
all,  who  is  before  him,  or  who  is  behind  him,  whether  others  are  bet- 
ter accommodated  than  himself,  or  whether  many  be  not  much  worse. 
It  is  thus  with  the  various  ranks  and  stations  of  society.  So  long  as 
a man  is  intent  upon  the  duties  and  concerns  of  his  own  condition, 
he  never  thinks  of  comparing  it  with  any  other ; he  is  never  troub- 
led with  reflections  upon  the  different  classes  and  orders  of  mankind, 
the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  each,  the  necessity  or  non-ne- 
cessity of  civil  distinctions,  much  less  does  he  feel  within  himself  a 
disposition  to  covet  or  envy  any  of  them.  He  is  too  much  taken  up 
with  the  occupations  of  his  calling,  its  pursuits,  cares,  and  business, 
to  bestow  unprofitable  meditations  upon  the  circumstances  in  which 
he  sees  others  placed.  And  by  this  means  a man  of  a sound  and  ac- 
tive mind  has,  in  his  very  constitution,  a remedy  against  the  distur- 
bance of  envy  and  discontent.  These  passions  gain  no  admittance 
into  his  breast,  because  there  is  no  leisure  there  or  vacancy  for  the 
trains  of  thought  which  generate  them.  He  enjoys,  therefore,  ease 
in  this  respect,  and  ease  resulting  from  the  best  cause,  the  power  of 
keeping  his  imagination  at  home ; of  confining  it  to  what  belongs  to 
himself,  instead  of  sending  it  forth  to  wander  amongst  speculations 
which  have  neither  limits  nor  use,  amidst  views  of  unattainable  gran- 
deur, fancied  happiness,  of  extolled,  because  unexperienced,  privi- 
leges and  delights. 

The  wisest  advice  that  can  be  given  is,  never  to  allow  our  attention 
to  dwell  upon  comparisons  between  our  own  condition  and  that  of 
others,  but  to  keep  it  fixed  upon  the  duties  and  concerns  of  the  con- 
dition itself.  But  since  every  man  has  not  this  power ; since  the 
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minds  of  some  men  will  be  busy  in  contemplating  the  advantages 
which  they  see  others  possess ; and  since  persons  in  laborious  stations 
of  life  are  wont  to  view  the  higher  ranks  of  society,  with  sentiments 
which  not  only  tend  to  make  themselves  unhappy,  but  which  are 
very  different  from  the  truth  ; it  may  be  a useful  office  to  point  out 
to  them  some  of  these  considerations  which,  if  they  will  turn  their 
thoughts  to  the  subject,  they  should  endeavour  to  take  fairly  into 
the  account. 

And,  first ; we  are  most  of  us  apt  to  murmur,  when  we  see  exor- 
bitant fortunes  placed  in  the  hands  of  single  persons  ; larger,  we  are 
sure,  than  they  can  want,  or,  as  we  think,  than  they  can  use.  This 
is  so  common  a reflection,  that  I will  not  say  it  is  not  natural.  But 
whenever  the  complaint  comes  into  our  minds,  we  ought  to  recollect, 
that  the  thing  happens  in  consequence  of  those  very  rules  and  laws 
which  secure  to  ourselves  our  property,  be  it  ever  so  small.  The  laws 
which  accidentally  cast  enormous  estates  into  one  great  man’s  pos- 
session, are,  after  all,  the  self-same  laws  which  protect  and  guard  the 
poor  man.  Fixed  rules  of  property  are  established  for  one  as  well 
as  another,  without  knowing,  beforehand,  whom  they  may  affect.  If 
these  rules  sometimes  throw  an  excessive  or  disproportionate  share  to 
one  man’s  lot,  who  can  help  it  ? It  is  much  better  that  it  should  be 
so,  than  that  the  rules  themselves  should  be  broken  up : and  you 
can  only  have  one  side  of  the  alternative  or  the  other.  To  abolish 
riches,  would  not  be  to  abolish  poverty ; but,  on  the  contrary,  to 
leave  it  without  protection  or  resource.  It  is  not  for  the  poor  man 
to  repine  at  the  effects  of  laws  and  rules,  by  which  he  himself  is  ben- 
efited every  hour  of  his  existence ; which  secure  to  him  his  earnings, 
his  habitation,  his  bread,  his  life ; without  which  he,  no  more  than 
the  rich  man,  could  either  eat  his  meal  in  quietness,  or  go  to  bed  in 
safety.  Of  the  two,  it  is  rather  more  the  concern  of  the  poor  to  stand 
up  for  the  laws,  than  of  the  rich  ; for  it  is  the  law  which  defends  the 
weak  against  the  strong,  the  humble  against  the  powerful,  the  little 
against  the  great ; and  weak  and  strong,  humble  and  powerful,  little 
and  great,  there  would  be,  even  were  there  no  laws  whatever.  Be- 
side, what,  after  all,  is  the  mischief?  The  owner  of  a great  estate 
does  not  eat  or  drink  more  than  the  owner  of  a small  one.  His  fields 
do  not  produce  worse  crops,  nor  does  the  produce  maintain  fewer 
mouths.  If  estates  were  more  equally  divided,  would  greater  num- 
bers be  fed,  or  clothed,  or  employed  ? Either,  therefore,  large  for- 
tunes are  not  a public  evil,  or,  if  they  be  in  any  degree  an  evil,  it  is 
to  be  borne  with,  for  the  sake  of  those  fixed  and  general  rules  con- 
cerning property,  in  the  preservation  and  steadiness  of  which  all  are 
interested. 

Fortunes  however,  of  any  kind,  from  the  nature  of  the  thing,  can 
only  fall  to  the  lot  of  a few.  I say,  “ from  the  nature  of  the  thing.” 
The  very  utmost  that  can  be  done  by  laws  and  government,  is  to 
enable  every  man,  who  hath  health,  to  procure  a healthy  subsistence 
for  himself  and  a family.  Where  this  is  the  case,  things  are  at  their 
perfection.  They  have  reached  their  limit.  Were  the  princes  and 
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3 nobility,  the  legislators  and  counsellors  of  the  land,  all  of  them  the 
3 best  and  wisest  men  that  ever  lived,  their  united  virtue  and  wisdom 
3 | could  do  no  more  than  this.  They,  if  any  such  there  be,  who  would 
! | teach  you  to  expect  more,  give  you  no  instance  where  more  has  ever 
been  attained. 

But  Providence,  which  foresaw,  which  appointed,  indeed,  the  ne- 
i cessity  to  which  human  affairs  are  subjected  (and  against  which  it 
i were  impious  to  complain)  hath  contrived,  that,  whilst  fortunes  are 
; only  for  a few,  the  rest  of  mankind  may  be  happy  without  them. 
And  this  leads  me  to  consider  the  comparative  advantages  and  com- 
forts which  belong  to  the  condition  of  those  who  subsist,  as  the  great 
mass  of  every  people  do  and  must  subsist,  by  personal  labour,  and 
the  solid  reasons  they  have  for  contentment  in  their  stations.  I do 
not  now  use  the  terms  poor  and  rich  : because  that  man  is  to  be  ac- 
counted poor,  of  whatever  rank  he  be,  and  suffers  the  pains  of  pov- 
erty, whose  expenses  exceed  his  resources ; and  no  man  is,  properly 
j speaking,  poor  but  he.  But  I,  at  present,  consider  the  advantages 
I of  those  laborious  conditions  of  life  which  compose  the  great  portion 
f of  every  human  community. 

And,  first ; it  is  an  inestimable  blessing  of  such  situations,  that 
they  supply  a constant  train  of  employment  both  to  body  and  mind. 
A husbandman,  or  a manufacturer,  or  a tradesman,  never  goes  to 
bed  at  night  without  having  his  business  to  rise  up  to  in  the  morning, 
i He  would  understand  the  value  of  this  advantage,  did  he  know  that 
the  want  of  it  composes  one  of  the  greatest  plagues  of  the  human 
soul ; a plague  by  which  the  rich,  especially  those  who  inherit  riches, 
are  exceedingly  oppressed.  Indeed  it  is  to  get  rid  of  it,  that  is  to 
say,  it  is  to  have  something  to  do,  that  they  are  driven  upon  those 
strange  and  unaccountable  ways  of  passing  their  time,  in  which  we 
sometimes  see  them,  to  our  surprise,  engaged.  A poor  man’s  con- 
dition supplies  him  with  that  which  no  man  can  do  without,  and  with 
which  a rich  man,  with  all  his  opportunities,  and  all  his  contrivance, 
can  hardly  supply  himself ; regular  engagement,  business  to  look 
forward  to,  something  to  be  done  for  every  day,  some  employment 
prepared  for  every  morning.  A few  of  better  judgment  can  seek  out 
for  themselves  constant  and  useful  occupation.  There  is  not  one  of 
you  takes  the  pains  in  his  calling,  which  some  of  the  most  indepen- 
dent men  in  the  nation  have  taken,  and  are  taking,  to  promote  what 
they  deem  to  be  a point  of  great  concern  to  the  interests  of  human- 
ity, by  which  neither  they  nor  theirs  can  ever  gain  a shilling,  and  in 
which  should  they  succeed,  those  who  are  to  be  benefited  by  their 
service,  will  neither  know  nor  thank  them  for  it.  I only  mention 
this  to  show,  in  conjunction  with  what  has  been  observed  above,  that, 
of  those  who  are  at  liberty  to  act  as  they  please,  the  wise  prove,  and 
the  foolish  confess,  by  their  conduct,  that  a life  of  employment  is  the 
only  life  worth  leading ; and  that  the  chief  difference  between  their 
manner  of  passing  their  time  and  yours,  is  that  they  can  choose  the 
objects  of  their  activity,  which  you  cannot.  This  privilege  may  be 
j an  advantage  to  some,  but  for  nine  out  of  ten  it  is  fortunate  that  oc- 
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cupation  is  provided  to  their  hands,  that  they  have  it  not  to  seek,  that 
it  is  imposed  upon  them  by  their  necessities  and  occasions ; for  the 
consequence  of  liberty  in  this  respect  would  be,  that  lost  in  the  per- 
plexity of  choosing,  they  would  sink  into  irrecoverable  indolence, 
inaction,  and  unconcern  ; into  that  vacancy  and  tiresomeness  of  time 
and  thought  which  are  inseparable  from  such  a situation.  A man’s 
thoughts  must  be  going.  Whilst  he  is  awake,  the  working  of  his 
mind  is  as  constant  as  the  working  of  his  pulse.  He  can  no  more 
stop  the  one  than  the  other.  Hence  if  our  thoughts  have  nothing  to 
act  upon,  they  act  upon  ourselves.  They  acquire  a corrosive  quality. 
They  become  in  the  last  degree  irksome  and  tormenting.  Where- 
fore that  sort  of  equitable  engagement,  which  takes  up  the  thoughts 
sufficiently,  yet  so  as  to  leave  them  capable  of  turning  to  any  thing 
more  important,  as  occasions  offer  or  require,  is  a most  invaluable 
blessing.  And  if  the  industrious  be  not  sensible  of  the  blessing,  it 
is  for  no  other  reason  than  because  they  have  never  experienced,  or 
rather  suffered,  the  want  of  it. 

Again  ; some  of  the  necessities  which  poverty  (if  the  condition  of 
the  labouring  part  of  mankind  must  be  so  called)  imposes,  are  not 
hardships  but  pleasures.  Frugality  itself  is  a pleasure.  It  is  an 
exercise  of  attention  and  contrivance,  which,  whenever  it  is  success- 
ful, produces  satisfaction.  The  very  care  and  forecast  that  are  ne- 
cessary to  keep  expenses  and  earnings  upon  a level,  form,  when  not 
embarrassed  by  too  great  difficulties,  an  agreeable  engagement  of  the 
thoughts.  This  is  lost  amidst  abundance.  There  is  no  pleasure  in 
taking  out  of  a large  unmeasured  fund.  They  who  do  that,  and 
only  that,  are  the  mere  conveyers  of  money  from  one  hand  to  another. 

A yet  more  serious  advantage  which  persons  in  inferior  stations 
possess,  is  the  ease  with  which  they  provide  for  their  children.  All 
the  provision  which  a poor  man’s  child  requires,  is  contained  in  two 
words,  44  industry  and  innocence.”  With  these  qualities,  though 
without  a shilling  to  set  him  forwards,  he  goes  into  the  world  pre- 
pared -to  become  a useful,  virtuous,  and  happy  man.  Nor  will  he 
fail  to  meet  with  a maintenance  adequate  to  the  habits  with  which  he 
has  been  brought  up,  and  to  the  expectations  which  he  has  formed ; 
a degree  of  success  sufficient  for  a person  of  any  condition  whatever. 
These  qualities  of  industry  and  innocence,  which,  I repeat  again, 
are  all  that  are  absolutely  necessary,  every  parent  can  give  to  his 
children  without  expense,  because  he  can  give  them  by  his  own  au- 
thority and  example;  and  they  are  to  be  communicated,  I believe, 
and  preserved,  in  no  other  way.  I call  this  a serious  advantage  of 
humble  stations  ; because,  in  what  we  reckon  superior  ranks  of  life, 
there  is  a real  difficulty  in  placing  children  in  situations  which  may 
in  any  degree  support  them  in  the  class  and  in  the  habits  in  which 
they  have  been  brought  up  by  their  parents  : from  which  great  and 
oftentimes  distressing  perplexity  the  poor  are  free.  With  health  of 
body,  innocence  of  mind,  and  habits  of  industry,  a poor  man’s  child 
has  nothing  to  be  afraid  of ; nor  his  father  or  mother  any  thing  to  be 
afraid  of  for  him. 
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it  | The  labour  of  the  world  is  carried  on  by  service , that  is,  by  one 
el  man  working  under  another  man’s  direction.  I take  it  for  granted 
- i that  this  is  the  best  way  of  conducting  business,  because  all  nations 
, and  ages  have  adopted  it.  Consequently  service  is  the  relation  which, 
e of  all  others,  affects  the  greatest  numbers  of  individuals,  and  in  the 
s ! most  sensible  manner.  In  whatever  country,  therefore,  this  relation 
5 ! is  well  and  equitably  regulated,  in  that  country  the  poor  will  be  hap- 
; py.  Now  how  is  the  matter  managed  with  us  ? Except  apprentice- 
) ships,  the  necessity  of  which  every  one,  at  least  every  father  and 
, mother,  will  acknowledge,  as  the  best,  if  not  the  only  practicable, 

, way  of  gaining  instruction  and  skill,  and  which  have  their  founda- 
tion  in  nature , because  they  have  their  foundation  in  the  natural 
! ignorance  and  imbecility  of  youth ; except  these,  service  in  England 
is,  as  it  ought  to  be,  voluntary  and  by  contract : a fair  exchange  of 
work  for  wages ; an  equal  bargain,  in  which  each  party  has  his 
rights  and  his  redress ; wherein  every  servant  chooses  his  master. 
Can  this  be  mended  ? I will  add,  that  a continuance  of  this  connex- 
ion is  frequently  the  foundation  of  so  much  mutual  kindness  and 
attachment,  that  very  few  friendships  are  more  cordial,  or  more  sin- 
cere ; that  it  leaves  oftentimes  nothing  in  servitude,  except  the  name ; 
nor  any  distinction  but  what  one  part  is  as  much  pleased  with,  and 
sometimes  also  as  proud  of,  as  the  other. 

What  then  (for  this  is  the  fair  way  of  calculating)  is  there  in 
higher  stations  to  place  against  these  advantages  ? What  does  the 
poor  man  see  in  the  life  or  condition  of  the  rich,  that  should  render 
him  dissatisfied  with  his  own  ? 

Was  there  as  much  in  sensual  pleasures,  I mean  in  the  luxuries 
of  eating  and  drinking,  and  other  gratifications  of  that  sorty  as  some 
men’s  imaginations  would  represent  there  to  be,  but  which  no  man’s 
experience  finds  in  them,  I contend,  that  even  in  these  respects,  the 
advantage  is  on  the  side  of  the  poor.  The  rich,  who  addict  them- 
selves to  indulgence,  lose  their  relish.  Their  desires  are  dead.  Their 
sensibilities  are  worn  and  tired.  Hence  they  lead  a languid  satiated 
existence.  Hardly  any  thing  can  amuse,  or  rouse,  or  gratify  them. 
Whereas  the  poor  man,  if  something  extraordinary  fall  in  his  way, 
comes  to  the  repast  with  appetite ; is  pleased  and  refreshed ; derives 
from  his  usual  course  of  moderation  and  temperance  a quickness  of 
perception  and  delight  which  the  unrestrained  voluptuary  knows  no- 
thing of.  Habits  of  all  kinds  are  much  the  same.  Whatever  is  hab- 
itual, becomes  smooth  and  indifferent,  and  nothing  more.  The  luxu- 
rious receive  no  greater  pleasures  from  their  dainties,  than  the  pea- 
sant does  from  his  homely  fair. — But  here  is  the  difference:  The 
peasant,  whenever  he  goes  abroad,  finds  a feast,  whereas  the  epicure 
must  be  sumptuously  entertained  to  escape  disgust.  They  who 
spend  every  day  in  diversions,  and  they  who  go  every  day  about 
their  usual  business,  pass  their  time  much  alike.  Attending  to  what 
they  are  about,  wanting  nothing,  regretting  nothing,  they  are  both, 

• whilst  engaged,  in  a state  of  ease : but  then,  whatever  suspends  the 
pursuits  of  the  man  of  diversion,  distresses  him,  whereas  to  the  la- 
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bourer,  or  the  man  of  business,  every  pause  is  a recreation.  And  1 
this  is  a vast  advantage  which  they  possess  who  are  trained  and  in-  i;: 
ured  to  a life  of  occupation,  above  the  man  who  sets  up  for  a life  of 
pleasure.  Variety  is  soon  exhausted.  Novelty  itself  is  no  longer  sal 
new.  Amusements  are  become  too  familiar  to  delight,  and  he  is  in. 
a situation  in  which  he  can  never  change  but  for  the  worse. 

Another  article  which  the  poor  are  apt  to  envy  in  the  rich,  is  their  an 
ease.  Now  here  they  mistake  the  matter  totally.  They  call  inac- 
tion  ease,  whereas  nothing  is  farther  from  it.  Rest  is  ease.  That  f 
is  true ; but  no  man  can  rest  who  has  not  worked.  Rest  is  the  ces-  P. 
sation  of  labour.  It  cannot  therefore  be  enjoyed,  or  even  tasted,  w 
except  by  those  who  have  known  fatigue.  The  rich  see,  and  not 
without  envy,  the  refreshment  and  pleasure  which  rest  affords  to  the  6C 
poor,  and  choose  to  wonder  that  they  cannot  find  the  same  enjoy-  01 
ment  in  being  free  from  the  necessity  of  working  at  all.  They  do  w 
not  observe  that  this  enjoyment  must  be  purchased  by  previous  la-  11 
bour,  and  that  he  who  will  not  pay  the  price  cannot  have  the  gratifi-  0 
cation.  Being  without  work  is  one  thing ; reposing  from  work  is  ^ 
another.  The  one  is  as  tiresome  and  insipid  as  the  other  is  swreet  ^ 
and  soothing.  The  one,  in  general,  is  the  fate  of  the  rich  man,  the  c 
other  is  the  fortune  of  the  poor.  I have  heard  it  said,  that  if  the  f 
face  of  happiness  can  any  where  be  seen,  it  is  in  the  summer  evening  11 
of  a country  village ; where,  after  the  labours  of  the  day,  each  man  1 
at  his  door,  with  his  children,  amongst  his  neighbours,  feels  his  frame  s 
and  his  heart  at  rest,  every  thing  about  him  pleased  and  pleasing,  ' 
and  a delight  and  complacency  in  his  sensations  far  beyond  what 
either  luxury  or  diversion  can  afford.  The  rich  want  this ; and  they 
want  what  they  must  never  have. 

As  to  some  other  things  which  the  poor  are  disposed  to  envy  in 
the  condition  of  the  rich,  such  as  their  state,  their  appearance,  the 
grandeur  of  their  houses,  dress,  equipage,  and  attendance,  they  only 
envy  the  rich  these  things  because  they  do  not  know  the  rich.  They 
have  not  opportunities  of  observing  with  what  neglect  and  insensi- 
bility the  rich  possess  and  regard  these  things  themselves.  If  they 
could  see  the  great  man  in  his  retirement,  and  in  his  actual  manner 
of  life,  they  would  find  him,  if  pleased  at  all,  taking  pleasure  in  some 
of  those  simple  enjoyments  which  they  can  command  as  well  as  he. 
They  would  find  him  amongst  his  children,  in  his  husbandry,  in  his 
garden,  pursuing  some  rural  diversion,  or  occupied  with  some  trifling 
exercise,  which  are  all  gratifications,  as  much  within  the  power  and 
reach  of  the  poor  man  as  of  the  rich ; or  rather  more  so. 

To  learn  the  art  of  contentment,  is  only  to  learn  what  happiness 
actually  consists  in.  Sensual  pleasures  add  little  to  its  substance. 
Ease,  if  by  that  be  meant  exemption  from  labour,  contributes  no- 
thing. One,  however,  constant  spring  of  satisfaction,  and  almost 
infallible  support  of  cheerfulness  and  spirits,  is  the  exercise  of  do- 
mestic affections ; the  presence  of  objects  of  tenderness  and  endear- 
ment in  our  families,  our  kindred,  our  friends.  Now  have  the  poor 
any  thing  to  complain  of  here  ? Are  they  not  surrounded  by  their 
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relatives  as  generally  as  others  ? The  poor  man  has  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren about  him ; and  what  has  the  rich  more  ? He  has  the  same 
enjoyment  of  their  society,  the  same  solicitude  for  their  welfare,  the 
same  pleasure  in  their  good  qualities,  improvement,  and  success : 
their  connexion  with  him  is  as  strict  and  intimate,  their  attachment 
as  strong,  their  gratitude  as  warm.  I have  no  propensity  to  envy 
any  one,  least  of  all  the  rich  and  great ; but  if  I were  disposed  to  this 
weakness,  the  subject  of  my  envy  would  be,  a healthy  young  man, 
in  full  possession  of  his  strength  and  faculties,  going  forth  in  a morn- 
ing to  work  for  his  wife  and  children,  or  bringing  them  home  his 
wages  at  night. 

But  was  difference  of  rank  or  fortune  of  more  importance  to  per- 
sonal happiness  than  it  is,  it  would  be  ill  purchased  by  any  sudden 
or  violent  change  of  condition.  An  alteration  of  circumstances, 
which  breaks  up  a man’s  habits  of  life,  deprives  him  of  his  occupa- 
tion, removes  him  from  his  acquaintance,  may  be  called  an  elevation 
of  fortune,  but  hardly  ever  brings  with  it  an  addition  of  enjoyment. 
They  to  whom  accidents  of  this  sort  have  happened,  never  found 
them  to  answer  their  expectations.  After  the  first  hurry  of  the 
change  is  over,  they  are  surprised  to  feel  in  themselves  listlessness 
and  dejection,  a consciousness  of  solitude,  vacancy,  and  restraint, 
in  the  place  of  cheerfulness,  liberty,  and  ease.  They  try  to  make 
up  for  what  they  have  lost,  sometimes  by  a beastly  sottishness, 
sometimes  by  a foolish  dissipation,  sometimes  by  a stupid  sloth  ; all 
which  effects  are  only  so  many  confessions,  that  changes  of  this  sort 
were  not  made  for  man.  If  any  public  disturbance  should  produce, 
not  an  equality  (for  that  is  not  the  proper  name  to  give  it)  but  a jum- 
ble of  ranks  and  professions  amongst  us,  it  is  not  only  evident  what 
the  rich  would  lose,  but  there  is  also  this  farther  misfortune,  that 
what  the  rich  lost  the  poor  would  not  gain.  I (God  knows)  could 
not  get  my  livelihood  by  labour,  nor  would  the  labourer  find  any 
solace  or  enjoyment  in  my  studies.  If  we  were  to  exchange  condi- 
tions to-morrow,  all  the  effect  would  be,  that  we  both  should  be  more 
miserable,  and  the  work  of  both  be  worse  done.  Without  debating, 
therefore,  what  might  be  very  difficult  to  decide,  which  of  our  two 
conditions  was  better  to  begin  with,  one  point  is  certain,  that  it  is 
best  for  each  to  remain  in  his  own.  The  change,  and  the  only 
change,  to  be  desired,  is  that  gradual  and  progressive  improvement 
of  our  circumstances  which  is  the  natural  fruit  of  successful  indus- 
try ; when  each  year  is  something  better  than  the  last ; when  we  are 
enabled  to  add  to  our  little  household  one  article  after  another  of 
new  comfort  or  conveniency,  as  our  profits  increase,  or  our  burden 
becomes  less ; and,  what  is  best  of  all,  when  we  can  afford,  as  our 
strength  declines,  to  relax  our  labours,  or  divide  our  cares.  This 
may  be  looked  forward  to,  and  is  practicable,  by  great  numbers  in  a 
state  of  public  order  and  quiet ; it  is  absolutely  impossible  in  any 
other. 

If,  in  comparing  the  different  conditions  of  social  life,  wre  bring 
religion  into  the  account,  the  argument  is  still  easier.  Beligion 
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smooths  all  inequalities,  because  it  unfolds  a prospect  which  makes 
all  earthly  distinctions  nothing.  And  I do  allow  that  there  are 
many  cases  of  sickness,  affliction,  and  distress,  which  Christianity 
alone  can  comfort.  But  in  estimating  the  mere  diversities  of  station 
and  civil  condition,  I have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  introduce  re- 
ligion into  the  inquiry  at  all ; because  I contend,  that  the  man  who 
murmurs  and  repines,  when  he  has  nothing  to  murmur  and  repine 
about,  but  the  mere  want  of  independent  property,  is  not  only  irre- 
ligious, but  unreasonable  in  his  complaint ; and  that  he  would  find, 
did  he  know  the  truth,  and  consider  his  case  fairly,  that  a life  of  la- 
bour, such,  I mean,  as  is  led  by  the  labouring  part  of  mankind  in 
this  country,  has  advantages  in  it  which  compensate  all  its  inconve- 
niences. When  compared  with  the  life  of  the  rich,  it  is  better  in 
these  important  respects  : It  supplies  employment,  it  promotes  ac- 
tivity. It  keeps  the  body  in  better  health,  the  mind  more  engaged, 
and,  of  course,  more  quiet.  It  is  more  sensible  of  ease,  more  sus- 
ceptible of  pleasure.  It  is  attended  with  greater  alacrity  of  spirits, 
a more  constant  cheerfulness  and  serenity  of  temper.  It  affords  ea- 
sier and  more  certain  methods  of  sending  children  into  the  world  in 
situations  suited  to  their  habits  and  expectations.  It  is  free  from 
many  heavy  anxieties  which  rich  men  feel;  it  is  fraught  with  many 
sources  of  delight  which  they  want. 

If  to  these  reasons  for  contentment,  the  reflecting  husbandman  or 
artificer  adds  another  very  material  one,  that  changes  of  condition, 
which  are  attended  with  a breaking  up  and  sacrifice  of  our  ancient 
course  and  habit  of  living,  never  can  be  productive  of  happiness,  he 
will  perceive,  I trust,  that  to  covet  the  stations  or  fortunes  of  the 
rich,  or  so,  however,  to  covet  them,  as  to  wish  to  seize  them  by  force, 
or  through  the  medium  of  public  uproar  and  confusion,  is  not  only 
wickedness,  but  folly,  as  mistaken  in  the  end  as  in  the  means ; that 
it  is  not  only  to  venture  out  to  sea  in  a storm , but  to  venture  for 
nothing . 
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CHAPTER  I. 

EXPOSITION  OF  THE  ARGUMENT. 

The  volume  of  Christian  Scriptures  contains  thirteen  letters  pur- 
porting to  be  written  by  St.  Paul ; it  contains  also  a book,  which 
amongst  other  things,  professes  to  deliver  the  history,  or  rather  me- 
moirs of  the  history,  of  this  same  person.  By  assuming  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  letters,  we  may  prove  the  substantial  truth  of  the  his- 
tory; or,  by  assuming  the  truth  of  the  history,  we  may  argue 
strongly  in  support  of  the  genuineness  of  the  letters.  But  I assume 
neither  one  nor  the  other.  The  reader  is  at  liberty  to  suppose  these 
writings  to  have  been  lately  discovered  in  the  library  of  the  Escurial, 
and  to  come  to  our  hands  destitute  of  any  extrinsic  or  collateral  evi- 
dence whatever ; and  the  argument  I am  about  to  offer  is  calculated 
to  show,  that  a comparison  of  the  different  writings  would,  even  un- 
der these  circumstances,  afford  good  reason  to  believe  the  persons 
and  transactions  to  have  been  real,  the  letters  authentic,  and  the 
narration  in  the  main  to  be  true. 

Agreement  or  conformity  between  letters  bearing  the  name  of  an 
ancient  author,  and  a received  history  of  that  author’s  life,  does  not 
necessarily  establish  the  credit  of  either : because, 

1.  The  history  may,  like  Middleton’s  Life  of  Cicero,  or  Jortin’s 
Life  of  Erasmus,  have  been  wholly,  or  in  part,  compiled  from  the 
letters : in  which  case  it  is  manifest  that  the  history  adds  nothing  to 
the  evidence  already  afforded  by  the  letters ; or, 

% The  letters  may  have  been  fabricated  out  of  the  history : a 
species  of  imposture  which  is  certainly  practicable ; and  which,  with- 
out any  accession  of  proof  or  authority,  would  necessarily  produce 
the  appearance  of  consistency  or  agreement ; or, 

3.  The  history  and  letters  may  have  been  founded  upon  some  au- 
thority common  to  both  ; as  upon  reports  and  traditions  which  pre- 
vailed in  the  age  in  which  they  were  composed,  or  upon  some  ancient 
record  now  lost,  which  both  writers  consulted ; in  which  case  also 
the  letters,  without  being  genuine,  may  exhibit  marks  of  conformity 
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with  the  history ; and  the  history,  without  being  true,  may  agree 
with  the  letters. 

Agreement  therefore,  or  conformity,  is  only  to  be  relied  upon  so 
far  as  we  can  exclude  these  several  suppositions.  Now  the  point  to 
be  noticed  is,  that  in  the  three  cases  above  enumerated,  conformity 
must  be  the  effect  of  design.  Where  the  history  is  compiled  from 
the  letters,  which  is  the  first  case,  the  design  and  composition  of  the 
work  are  in  general  so  confessed,  or  made  so  evident  by  comparison, 
as  to  leave  us  in  no  danger  of  confounding  the  production  with  orig- 
inal history,  or  of  mistaking  it  for  an  independent  authority.  The 
agreement,  it  is  probable,  will  be  close  and  uniform,  and  will  easily 
be  perceived  to  result  from  the  intention  of  the  author,  and  from  the 
plan  and  conduct  of  his  work. — Where  the  letters  are  fabricated 
from  the  history,  which  is  the  second  case,  it  is  always  for  the  pur- 
pose of  imposing  a forgery  upon  the  public ; and  in  order  to  give 
colour  and  probability  of  the  fraud,  names,  places,  and  circum- 
stances, found  in  the  history,  may  be  studiously  introduced  into  the 
letters,  as  well  as  a general  consistency  be  endeavoured  to  be  main- 
tained. But  here  it  is  manifest  that  whatever  congruity  appears,  is 
the  consequence  of  meditation,  artifice,  and  design. — The  third  case 
is  that  wherein  the  history  and  the  letters,  without  any  direct  privity 
or  communication  with  each  other,  derive  their  materials  from  the 
same  source ; and,  by  reason  of  their  common  original,  furnish  in- 
stances of  accordance  and  correspondency.  This  is  a situation  in 
which  we  must  allow  it  to  be  possible  for  ancient  writings  to  be  pla- 
ced ; and  it  is  a situation  in  which  it  is  more  difficult  to  distinguish 
spurious  from  genuine  writings,  than  in  either  of  the  cases  described 
in  the  preceding  suppositions ; inasmuch  as  the  congruities  observ- 
able are  so  far  accidental,  as  that  they  are  not  produced  by  the  im- 
mediate transplanting  of  names  and  circumstances  out  of  one  writing 
into  the  other.  But  although,  with  respect  to  each  other,  the  agree- 
ment in  these  writings  be  mediate  and  secondary,  yet  it  is  not  proper- 
ly or  absolutely  undesigned : because,  with  respect  to  the  common 
original  from  which  the  information  of  the  writers  proceeds,  it  is 
studied  and  factitious.  The  case  of  which  we  treat  must,  as  to  the 
letters,  be  a case  of  forgery : and  when  the  writer  who  is  personating 
another,  sits  down  to  his  composition — whether  he  have  the  history 
with  which  we  now  compare  the  letters,  or  some  other  record  before 
him ; or  whether  he  have  only  loose  tradition  and  reports  to  go  by 
— he  must  adapt  his  imposture,  as  well  as  he  can,  to  what  he  finds 
in  these  accounts ; and  his  adaptations  will  be  the  result  of  counsel, 
scheme,  and  industry ; art  must  be  employed ; and  vestiges  will  ap- 
pear of  management  and  design.  Add  to  this,  that,  in  most  of  the 
following  examples,  the  circumstances  in  which  the  coincidence  is  re- 
marked are  of  too  particular  and  domestic  a nature  to  have  floated 
down  upon  the  stream  of  general  tradition. 

Of  the  three  cases  which  we  have  stated,  the  difference  between 
the  first  and  the  two  others  is,  that  in  the  first  the  design  may  be 
fair  and  honest,  in  the  others  it  must  be  accompanied  with  the  con- 
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sciousness  of  fraud;  but  in  all  there  is  design.  In  examining, 
therefore,  the  agreement  between  ancient  writings,  the  character  of 
truth  and  originality  is  undesignedness : and  this  test  applies  to 
every  supposition ; for,  whether  we  suppose  the  history  to  be  true, 
but  the  letters  spurious ; or,  the  letters  to  be  genuine,  but  the  his- 
tory false:  or,  lastly,  falsehood  to  belong  to  both — the  history  to 
be  a fable,  and  the  letters  fictitious : the  same  inference  will  result 
— that  either  there  will  be  no  agreement  between  them,  or  the  agree- 
ment will  be  the  effect  of  design.  Nor  will  it  elude  the  principle  of 
this  rule,  to  suppose  the  same  person  to  have  been  the  author  of  all 
the  letters,  or  even  the  author  both  of  the  letters  and  the  history ; 
for  no  less  design  is  necessary  to  produce  coincidence  between  dif- 
ferent parts  of  a man’s  own  writings,  especially  when  they  are  made 
to  take  the  different  forms  of  a history  and  of  original  letters,  than 
to  adjust  them  to  the  circumstances  found  in  any  other  writing. 

With  respect  to  those  writings  of  the  New  Testament  which  are 
to  be  the  subject  of  our  present  consideration,  I think  that,  as  to  the 
authenticity  of  the  epistles,  this  argument,  where  it  is  sufficiently 
sustained  by  instances,  is  nearly  conclusive ; for  I cannot  assign  a 
supposition  of  forgery,  in  which  coincidences  of  the  kind  we  inquire 
after  are  likely  to  appear.  As  to  the  history,  it  extends  to  these 
points : — It  proves  the  general  reality  of  the  circumstances : it  proves 
the  historian’s  knowledge  of  these  circumstances.  In  the  present  in- 
stance it  confirms  his  pretensions  of  having  been  a contemporary, 
and  in  the  latter  part  of  his  history  a companion,  of  St.  Paul.  In 
a word,  it  establishes  the  substantial  truth  of  the  narration ; and 
substantial  truth  is  that  which,  in  every  historical  inquiry,  ought  to 
be  the  first  thing  sought  after  and  ascertained : it  must  be  the 
groundwork  of  every  other  observation. 

The  reader  then  will  please  to  remember  this  word  undesigned- 
ness, as  denoting  that  upon  which  the  construction  and  validity  of 
our  argument  chiefly  depend. 

As  to  the  proofs  of  undesignedness,  I shall  in  this  place  say  lit- 
tle ; for  I had  rather  the  reader’s  persuasion  should  arise  from  the 
instances  themselves,  and  the  separate  remarks  with  which  they  may 
be  accompanied,  than  from  any  previous  formulary  or  description  of 
argument.  In  a great  plurality  of  examples,  I trust  he  will  be  per- 
fectly convinced  that  no  design  or  contrivance  whatever  has  been  ex- 
ercised : and  if  some  of  the  coincidences  alleged  appear  to  be  mi- 
nute, circuitous,  or  oblique,  let  him  reflect  that  this  very  indirect- 
ness and  subtilty  is  that  which  gives  force  and  propriety  to  the  ex- 
ample. Broad,  obvious,  and  explicit  agreements,  prove  little ; be- 
cause it  may  be  suggested  that  the  insertion  of  such  is  the  ordinary 
expedient  of  every  forgery  : and  though  they  may  occur,  and  proba- 
bly will  occur,  in  genuine  writings,  yet  it  cannot  he  proved  that  they 
are  peculiar  to  these.  Thus  what  St.  Paul  declares  in  chap.  xi.  of 
1 Cor.  concerning  the  institution  of  the  eucharist — 64  For  I have  re- 
ceived of  the  Lord  that  which  I also  delivered  unto  you,  that  the 
Lord  Jesus,  the  same  night  in  which  he  was  betrayed,  took  bread ; 
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and  when  he  had  given  thanks  he  brake  it,  and  said,  Take,  eat ; 
this  is  in y body,  which  is  broken  for  you  ; this  do  in  remembrance 
of  me” — though  it  be  in  close  and  verbal  conformity  with  the  ac 
count  of  the  same  transaction  preserved  by  St.  Luke,  is  yet  a con- 
formity of  which  no  use  can  be  made  in  our  argument ; for  if  it 
should  be  objected  that  this  was  a mere  recital  from  the  Gospel,  bor- 
rowed by  the  author  of  the  Epistle,  for  the  purpose  of  setting  off  his 
composition  by  an  appearance  of  agreement  with  the  received  ac- 
count of  the  Lord’s  supper,  I should  not  know  how  to  repel  the  in- 
sinuation. In  like  manner,  the  description  which  St.  Paul  gives  of 
himself  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Philippians  (iii.  5) — 44  Circumcised  the 
eighth  day,  of  the  stock  of  Israel,  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  a He- 
brew of  the  Hebrews ; as  touching  the  law,  a Pharisee ; concerning 
zeal,  persecuting  the  church  ; touching  the  righteousness  which  is  in 
the  law,  blameless'” — is  made  up  of  particulars  so  plainly  delivered 
concerning  him,  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  the  Epistle  to  the  Ro- 
mans, and  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  that  I cannot  deny  but  that 
it  would  be  easy  for  an  impostor,  who  was  fabricating  a letter  in  the 
name  of  St.  Paul,  to  collect  these  articles  into  one  view.  This, 
therefore,  is  a conformity  which  we  do  not  adduce.  But  when  I 
read  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  that  when  44  Paul  came  to  Derbe 
and  Lystra,  behold  a certain  disciple  was  there,  named  Timotheus, 
the  son  of  a certain  woman  which  was  a Jewess  and  when,  in  an 
epistle  addressed  to  Timothy,  I find  him  reminded  of  his  44  having 
known  the  Holy  Scriptures  from  a child”  which  implies  that  he 
must,  on  the  one  side  or  both,  have  been  brought  up  by  Jewish  pa- 
rents : I conceive  that  I remark  a coincidence  which  shows,  by  its  very 
obliquity ’,  that  scheme  was  not  employed  in  its  formation.  In  like 
manner,  if  a coincidence  depend  upon  a comparison  of  dates,  or  ra- 
ther of  circumstances  from  which  the  dates  are  gathered — the  more 
intricate  that  comparison  shall  be ; the  more  numerous  the  interme- 
diate steps  through  which  the  conclusion  is  deduced ; in  a word, 
the  more  circuitous  the  investigation  is,  the  better,  because  the 
agreement  which  finally  results  is  thereby  farther  removed  from  the 
suspicion  of  contrivance,  affectation,  or  design.  And  it  should  be 
remembered,  concerning  these  coincidences,  that  it  is  one  thing  to 
be  minute,  and  another  to  be  precarious ; one  thing  to  be  unobserv- 
ed, and  another  to  be  obscure ; one  thing  to  be  circuitous  or  oblique, 
and  another  to  be  forced,  dubious,  or  fanciful.  And  this  distinc- 
tion ought  always  to  be  retained  in  our  thoughts. 

The  very  particularity  of  St.  Paul’s  epistles ; the  perpetual  re- 
currence of  names  of  persons  and  places : the  frequent  allusions  to 
the  incidents  of  his  private  life,  and  the  circumstances  of  his  condi- 
tion and  history ; and  the  connexion  and  parallelism  of  these  with 
the  same  circumstances  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  so  as  to  enable 
us,  for  the  most  part,  to  confront  them  one  with  another ; as  well  as 
the  relation  which  subsists  between  the  circumstances,  as  mentioned 
or  referred  to  in  the  different  epistles — afford  no  inconsiderable  proof 
of  the  genuineness  of  the  writings,  and  the  reality  of  the  transactions. 
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For  as  no  advertency  is  sufficient  to  guard  against  slips  and  contra- 
dictions, when  circumstances  are  multiplied,  and  when  they  are  lia- 
ble to  be  detected  by  contemporary  accounts  equally  circumstantial, 
an  impostor,  I should  expect,  would  either  have  avoided  particulars 
entirely,  contenting  himself  with  doctrinal  discussions,  moral  pre- 
cepts, and  general  reflections  ;*  or  if,  for  the  sake  of  imitating  St. 
Paul’s  style,  he  should  have  thought  it  necessary  to  intersperse  his 
composition  with  names  and  circumstances,  he  would  have  placed 
them  out  of  the  reach  of  comparison  with  the  history.  And  I am 
confirmed  in  this  opinion  by  the  inspection  of  two  attempts  to  coun- 
r terfeit  St.  Paul’s  epistles,  which  have  come  down  to  us  ; and  the  only 
attempts  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge,  that  are  at  all  deserving 
| of  regard.  One  of  these  is  an  epistle  to  the  Laodiceans,  extant  in 
Latin,  and  preserved  by  Fabricius  in  his  collection  of  apocryphal 
scriptures.  The  other  purports  to  be  an  epistle  of  St.  Paul  to  the 
Corinthians,  in  answer  to  an  epistle  from  the  Corinthians  to  him. 
This  was  translated  by  Scroderus  from  a copy  in  the  Armenian  lan- 
guage which  had  been  sent  to  W.  Whistofl,  and  was  afterward, 
from  a more  perfect  copy,  procured  at  Aleppo,  published  by  his 
sons,  as  an  appendix  to  their  edition  of  Moses  Chorenensis.  No 

I Greek  copy  exists  of  either : they  are  not  only  not  supported  by  an- 
cient testimony,  but  they  are  negatived  and  excluded  ; as  they  have 
never  found  admission  into  any  catalogue  of  apostolical  writings,  ac- 
knowledged by,  or  known  to,  the  early  ages  of  Christianity.  In  the 
first  of  these  I found,  as  I expected,  a total  evitation  of  circum- 
stances. It  is  simply  a collection  of  sentences  from  the  canonical 
epistles,  strung  together  with  very  little  skill.  The  second,  which 
is  a more  versute  and  specious  forgery,  is  introduced  with  a list  of 
names  of  persons  who  wrote  to  St.  Paul  from  Corinth  ; and  is  prece- 
ded by  an  account  sufficiently  particular  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
epistle  was  sent  from  Corinth  to  St.  Paul,  and  the  answer  returned. 
But  they  are  names  which  no  one  ever  heard  of : and  the  account  it 
is  impossible  to  combine  with  any  thing  found  in  the  Acts,  or  in  the 
other  epistles.  It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  point  out  the  internal 
marks  of  spuriousness  and  imposture  which  these  compositions  be- 
tray ; but  it  was  necessary  to  observe,  that  they  do  not  afford  those 
coincidences  which  we  propose  as  proofs  of  authenticity  in  the  epis- 
tles which  we  defend. 

Having  explained  the  general  scheme  and  formation  of  the  argu- 

* This,  however,  must  not  be  misunderstood.  A person  writing  to  his  friends, 
and  upon  a subject  in  which  the  transactions  of  his  own  life  were  concerned,  would 
probably  be  led  in  the  course  of  his  letter,  especially  if  it  was  a long  one,  to  refer  to 
passages  found  in  his  history.  A person  addressing  an  epistle  to  the  public  at  large, 
or  under  the  form  of  an  epistle  delivering  a discourse  upon  some  speculative  argu- 
ment, would  not,  it  is  probable,  meet  with  an  occasion  of  alluding  to  the  circum- 
stances of  his  life  at  all;  he  might,  or  he  might  not ; the  chance  on  either  side  is 
nearly  equal.  This  is  the  situation  of  the  catholic  epistle.  Although,  therefore, 
the  presence  of  these  allusions  and  agreements  be  a valuable  accession  to  the  argu- 
ments by  which  the  authenticity  of  a letter  is  maintained,  yet  the  want  of  them  cer- 
tainly forms  no  positive  objection. 
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ment,  I may  be  permitted  to  subjoin  a brief  account  of  the  manner 
of  conducting  it. 

I have  disposed  the  several  instances  of  agreement  under  separate  j 
numbers ; as  well  to  mark  more  sensibly  the  divisions  of  the  subject, 
as  for  another  purpose,  viz.  that  the  reader  may  thereby  be  remind- 
ed that  the  instances  are  independent  of  one  another.  I have  ad- 
vanced nothing  which  I did  not  think  probable ; but  the  degree  of 
probability  by  which  different  instances  are  supported,  is  undoubted- 
ly very  different.  If  the  reader,  therefore,  meets  with  a number 
which  contains  an  instance  that  appears  to  him  unsatisfactory,  or 
founded  in  mistake,  he  will  dismiss  that  number  from  the  argument, 
but  without  prejudice  to  any  other.  He  will  have  occasion  also  to 
observe,  that  the  coincidences  discoverable  in  some  epistles  are  much 
fewer  and  weaker  than  what  are  supplied  by  others.  But  he  will 
add  to  his  observation  this  important  circumstance — that  whatever 
ascertains  the  original  of  one  epistle,  in  some  measure  establishes  the 
authority  of  the  rest.  For,  whether  these  epistles  be  genuine  or 
spurious,  every  thing  about  them  indicates  that  they  come  from  the 
same  hand.  The  diction,  which  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  imitate, 
preserves  its  resemblance  and  peculiarity  throughout  all  the  epistles. 
Numerous  expressions  and  singularities  of  style,  found  in  no  other 
part  of  the  New  Testament,  are  repeated  in  different  epistles ; and 
occur  in  their  respective  places,  without  the  smallest  appearance  of 
force  or  art.  An  involved  argumentation,  frequent  obscurities,  es- 
pecially in  the  order  and  transition  of  thought,  piety,  vehemence, 
affection,  bursts  of  rapture,  and  of  unparalleled  sublimity,  are  pro- 
perties, all,  or  most  of  them,  discernible  in  every  letter  of  the  collec- 
tion. But  although  these  epistles  bear  strong  marks  of  proceeding 
from  the  same  hand,  I think  it  is  still  more  certain  that  they  were 
originally  separate  publications.  They  form  no  continued  story ; 
they  compose  no  regular  correspondence;  they  comprise  not  the 
transactions  of  any  particular  period ; they  carry  on  no  connexion 
of  argument ; they  depend  not  upon  one  another ; except  in  one  or 
two  instances,  they  refer  not  to  one  another.  I will  farther  under- 
take to  say,  that  no  study  or  care  has  been  employed  to  produce  or 
preserve  an  appearance  of  consistency  amongst  them.  All  which  ob- 
servations show  that  they  were  not  intended  by  the  person,  whoever 
he  was,  that  wrote  them,  to  come  forth  or  be  read  together:  that 
they  appeared  at  first  separately,  and  have  been  collected  since. 

The  proper  purpose  of  the  following  work  is  to  bring  together, 
from  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  from  the  different  epistles,  such 
passages  as  furnish  examples  of  undesigned  coincidence ; but  I have 
so  far  enlarged  upon  this  plan,  as  to  take  into  it  some  circumstances 
found  in  the  epistles,  which  contributed  strength  to  the  conclusion, 
though  not  strictly  objects  of  comparison. 

It  appeared  also  a part  of  the  same  plan,  to  examine  the  difficul- 
ties which  presented  themselves  in  the  course  of  our  inquiry. 

I do  not  know  that  the  subject  has  been  proposed  or  considered  in 
this  view  before.  Ludovicus,  Capellus,  Bishop  Pearson,  Dr.  Ben- 
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son,  and  Dr.  Lardner,  have  each  given  a continued  history  of  St. 
Paul’s  life,  made  up  from  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  the  Epistles 
joined  together.  But  this,  it  is  manifest,  is  a different  undertaking 
from  the  present,  and  directed  to  a different  purpose. 

If  what  is  here  offered  shall  add  one  thread  to  that  complication  of 
probabilities  by  which  the  Christian  history  is  attested,  the  reader’s 
attention  will  be  repaid  by  the  supreme  importance  of  the  subject ; 
and  my  design  will  be  fully  answered. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE  EPISTLE  TO  THE  ROMANS. 

No.  I. 

The  first  passage  I shall  produce  from  this  epistle,  and  upon  which  a 
good  deal  of  observation  will  be  founded,  is  the  following : 

66  But  now  I go  unto  Jerusalem,  to  minister  unto  the  saints ; for 
it  hath  pleased  them  of  Macedonia  and  Achaia  to  make  a certain 
contribution  for  the  poor  saints  which  are  at  Jerusalem.”  Rom.  xv. 
25,  26. 

In  this  quotation  three  distinct  circumstances  are  stated — a con- 
tribution in  Macedonia  for  the  relief  of  the  Christians  of  Jerusalem, 
a contribution  in  Achaia  for  the  same  purpose,  and  an  intended 
journey  of  St.  Paul  to  Jerusalem.  These  circumstances  are  stated 
as  taking  place  at  the  same  time,  and  that  to  be  the  time  when  the 
epistle  was  written.  Now  let  us  inquire  whether  we  can  find  these 
circumstances  elsewhere;  and  whether,  if  we  do  find  them,  they 
meet  together  in  respect  to  date.  Turn  to  the  Acts  of  the  Apos- 
tles, chap.  xx.  ver.  2,  3,  and  you  read  the  following  account : 
66  When  he  had  gone  over  those  parts  (viz.  Macedonia)  and  had 
given  them  much  exhortation,  he  came  into  Greece,  and  there  abode 
three  months ; and  when  the  Jews  laid  wait  for  him,  as  he  was  about 
to  sail  into  Syria , he  proposed  to  return  through  Macedonia.” 
From  this  passage,  compared  with  the  account  of  St.  Paul’s  travels, 
given  before,  and  from  the  sequel  of  the  chapter,  it  appears  that 
upon  St.  Paul’s  second  visit  to  the  peninsula  of  Greece,  his  intention 
was,  when  he  should  leave  the  country,  to  proceed  from  Achaia  di- 
rectly by  sea  to  Syria ; but  that  to  avoid  the  J ews,  who  were  lying 
in  wait  to  intercept  him  in  his  route,  he  so  far  changed  his  purpose 
as  to  go  back  through  Macedonia,  embark  at  Philippi,  and  pursue 
his  voyage  from  thence  towards  Jerusalem.  Here  therefore  is  a 
journey  to  Jerusalem  ; but  not  a syllable  of  any  contribution.  And 
as  St.  Paul  had  taken  several  journeys  to  Jerusalem  before,  and  one 
also  immediately  after,  his  first  visit  into  the  peninsula  of  Greece 
(Acts,  xviii.  21)  it  cannot  from  hence  be  collected  in  which  of  these 
visits  the  epistle  was  written,  or,  with  certainty,  that  it  was  written 
in  either.  The  silence  of  the  historian,  who  professes  to  have  been 
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with  St.  Paul  at  the  time  (c.  xx.  ver.  6)  concerning  any  contribution, 
might  lead  us  to  look  out  for  some  different  journey,  or  might  in 
duce  us  perhaps  to  question  the  consistency  of  the  two  records,  di 
not  a very  accidental  reference,  in  another  part  of  the  same  history, 
afford  us  sufficient  ground  to  believe  that  this  silence  was  omission. 
When  St.  Paul  made  his  reply  before  Felix,  to  the  accusations  of 
Tertullus  ; he  alleged,  as  was  natural,  that  neither  the  errand  which 
brought  him  to  Jerusalem,  nor  his  conduct  whilst  he  remained  there, 
merited  the  calumnies  with  which  the  Jews  had  aspersed  him. 

44  Now  after  many  years  (i.  e.  of  absence)  I came  to  bring  alms  to 
my  nation  and  offerings ; whereupon  certain  J ews  from  Asia  found 
me  purified  in  the  temple,  neither  with  multitude  nor  with  tumult,  j 
who  ought  to  have  been  here  before  thee,  and  object,  if  they  had 
aught  against  me.”  Acts,  xxiv.  17 — 19.  This  mention  of  alms  and 
offerings  certainly  brings  the  narrative  in  the  Acts  nearer  to  an  ac- 
cordancy  with  the  epistle ; yet  no  one,  I am  persuaded,  will  suspect 
that  this  clause  was  put  into  St.  Paul’s  defence,  either  to  supply  the 
omission  in  the  preceding  narrative,  or  with  any  view  to  such  ac- 
cordancy. 

After  all,  nothing  is  yet  said  or  hinted  concerning  the  place  of  the 
contribution;  nothing  concerning  Macedonia  and  Achaia.  Turn 
therefore  to  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  chap.  xvi.  ver* 

1 — 4,  and  you  have  St.  Paul  delivering  the  following  directions: 
44  Concerning  the  collection  for  the  saints,  as  I have  given  orders  to 
the  churches  of  Galatia,  even  so  do  ye ; upon  the  first  day  of  the 
week  let  every  one  of  you  lay  by  him  in  store  as  God  hath  prosper- 
ed him,  that  there  be  no  gatherings  when  I come.  And  when  I 
come,  whomsoever  you  shall  approve  by  your  letters,  them  will  I 
send  to  bring  your  liberality  unto  Jerusalem  ; and  if  it  be  meet  that 
I go  also,  they  shall  go  with  me.”  In  this  passage  we  find  a contri- 
bution carrying  on  at  Corinth,  the  capital  of  Achaia,  for  the  Chris- 
tians of  Jerusalem ; we  find  also  a hint  given  of  the  possibility  of 
St.  Paul  going  up  to  Jerusalem  himself,  after  he  had  paid  his  visit 
into  Achaia : but  this  is  spoken  of  rather  as  a possibility  than  as  any 


I'lie) 


I 


settled  intention ; for  his  first  thought 


was, 


Whomsoever  you  shall 
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approve  by  your  letters,  them  will  I send  to  bring  your  liberality  to 
Jerusalem :”  and  in  the  sixth  verse  he  adds,  44  That  ye  may  bring 
me  on  my  journey  whithersoever  I go.”  This  epistle  purports  to 
be  written  after  St.  Paul  had  been  at  Corinth  ; for  it  refers  through- 
out to  what  he  had  done  and  said  amongst  them  whilst  he  was  there. 
The  expression,  therefore,  44  when  I come,”  must  relate  to  a second 
visit ; against  which  visit  the  contribution  spoken  of  was  desired  to 
be  in  readiness. 

But  though  the  contribution  in  Achaia  be  expressly  mentioned, 
nothing  is  here  said  concerning  any  contribution  in  Macedonia. 
Turn  therefore,  in  the  third  place,  to  the  Second  Epistle  to  the  Cor- 
inthians, chap.  viii.  ver.  1 — 4,  and  you  will  discover  the  particular 
which  remains  to  be  sought  for : 44  Moreover,  brethren,  we  do  you 
to  wit  of  the  grace  of  God  bestowed  on  the  churches  of'  Macedonia ; 
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!,)|!  how  that,  in  a great  trial  of  affliction,  the  abundance  of  their  joy 
l]'  and  their  deep  poverty  abounded  unto  the  riches  of  their  liberality  : 
■<*  for  to  their  power,  I bear  record,  yea  and  beyond  their  power,  they 
) I were  willing  of  themselves ; praying  us,  with  much  entreaty,  that 
1 ; we  would  receive  the  gift,  and  take  upon  us  the  fellowship  of  the 
ministering  to  the  saints/’  To  which  add,  chap.  ix.  ver.  2 : 44 1 
!i  know  the  forwardness  of  your  mind,  for  which  I boast  of  you  to 
j I them  of  Macedonia,  that  Achaia  was  ready  a year  ago.”  In  this 
• epistle  we  find  St.  Paul  advanced  as  far  as  Macedonia,  upon  that 
1 second  visit  to  Corinth  which  he  promised  in  his  former  epistle : we 
l find  also,  in  the  passages  now  quoted  from  it,  that  a contribution 
was  going  on  in  Macedonia  at  the  same  time  with,  or  soon  however 
following,  the  contribution  which  was  made  in  Achaia;  but  for 
whom  the  contribution  was  made  does  not  appear  in  this  epistle  at 
all : that  information  must  be  supplied  from  the  first  epistle. 

Here  therefore,  at  length,  but  fetched  from  three  different  wri- 
tings, we  have  obtained  the  several  circumstances  we  inquired  after, 
and  which  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  brings  together,  viz.  a contri- 
bution in  Achaia  for  the  Christians  of  Jerusalem  ; a contribution  in 
Macedonia  for  the  same ; and  an  approaching  journey  of  St.  Paul 
to  Jerusalem.  We  have  these  circumstances — each  by  some  hint  in 
the  passage  in  which  it  is  mentioned,  or  by  the  date  of  the  writing 
in  which  the  passage  occurs — fixed  to  a particular  time ; and  we 
have  that  time  turning  out  upon  examination,  to  be  in  all  the  same : 
namely,  towards  the  close  of  St.  Paul’s  second  visit  to  the  peninsula 
of  Greece.  This  is  an  instance  of  conformity  beyond  the  possibili- 
ty, I will  venture  to  say,  of  random  writing  to  produce.  I also  as- 
sert, that  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  improbable  that  it  should  have 
been  the  effect  of  contrivance  and  design.  The  imputation  of  de- 
sign amounts  to  this : that  the  forger  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans 
inserted  in  it  the  passage  upon  which  our  observations  are  founded, 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  colour  to  his  forgery  by  the  appearance  of 
conformity  with  other  writings  which  were  then  extant.  I reply,  in 
the  first  place,  that,  if  he  did  this  to  countenance  his  forgery,  he  did 
it  for  the  purpose  of  an  argument  which  would  not  strike  one  reader 
in  ten  thousand.  Coincidences  so  circuitous  as  this,  answer  not  the 
ends  of  forgery ; are  seldom,  I believe,  attempted  by  it.  In  the 
second  place  I observe,  that  he  must  have  had  the  Acts  of  the 

1 Apostles,  and  the  two  epistles  to  the  Corinthians,  before  him  at  the 
time.  In  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (I  mean  that  part  of  the  Acts 
which  relates  to  this  period)  he  would  have  found  the  journey  to  Je- 
rusalem ; but  nothing  about  the  contribution.  In  the  First  Epistle 
to  the  Corinthians  he  would  have  found  a contribution  going  on  in 
Achaia  for  the  Christians  of  Jerusalem,  and  a distant  hint  of  the 
possibility  of  the  journey  ; but  nothing  concerning  a contribution  in 
Macedonia.  In  the  Second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  he  would 
have  found  a contribution  in  Macedonia  accompanying  that  in 
Achaia ; but  no  intimation  for  whom  either  was  intended,  and  not 
a word  about  the  journey.  It  was  only  by  a close  and  attentive  col- 


lation  of  the  three  writings,  that  he  could  have  picked  out  the  ci 
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cumstances  which  he  has  united  in  his  epistle;  and  by  a still  morel) ; 
nice  examination,  that  he  could  have  determined  them  to  belong  to  I ,i 
the  same  period.  In  the  third  place,  I remark,  what  diminishes)  L, 


very  much  the  suspicion  of  fraud,  how  aptly  and  connectedly  the! 


mention  of  the  circumstances  in  question,  viz.  the  journey  to  Jeru-|L| 
salem,  and  of  the  occasion  of  that  journey,  arises  from  the  context,)  L 
“ Whensoever  I take  my  journey  into  Spain,  I will  come  to  you  ; j L 
for  I trust  to  see  you  in  my  journey,  and  to  be  brought  on  my  way  | L 
thitherward  by  you,  if  first  I be  somewhat  filled  with  your  company.  I L 
But  now  I go  unto  Jerusalem , to  minister  unto  the  saints ; for  it 
hath  pleased  them  of  Macedonia  and  Achaia  to  make  a certain  con-  ? 
tribution  for  the  poor  saints  which  are  at  Jerusalem . It  hath  pleas-  j L 
ed  them  verily,  and  their  debtors  they  are ; for,  if  the  Gentiles  have  j 1 
been  made  partakers  of  their  spiritual  things,  their  duty  is  also  to  j ,, 
minister  unto  them  in  carnal  things.  When  therefore  I have  per-  j L 
formed  this,  and  have  sealed  them  to  this  fruit,  I will  come  by  you  i I 
into  Spain.”  Is  the  passage  in  Italics  like  a passage  foisted  in  for 
an  extraneous  purpose  ? Does  it  not  arise  from  what  goes  before,  by  1 L 
a junction  as  easy  as  any  example  of  writing  upon  real  business  can  |ij|, 
furnish?  Could  any  thing  be  more  natural  than  that  St.  Paul,  in 
writing  to  the  Romans,  should  speak  of  the  time  when  he  hoped  to  b 
visit  them;  should  mention  the  business  which  then  detained  him;  i 1 
and  that  he  purposed  to  set  forwards  upon  his  journey  to  them,  when  | jn 
that  business  was  completed  ? [b 


No.  II. 


By  means  of  the  quotation  which  formed  the  subject  of  the  pre- 
ceding number,  we  collect,  that  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  was  writ- 
ten at  the  conclusion  of  St.  Paul’s  second  visit  to  the  peninsula  of 
Greece ; but  this  we  collect,  not  from  the  epistle  itself,  nor  from 
any  thing  declared  concerning  the  time  and  place  in  any  part  of  the 
epistle,  but  from  a comparison  of  circumstances  referred  to  in  the 
epistle,  with  the  order  of  events  recorded  in  the  Acts,  and  with  ref- 
erences to  the  same  circumstances,  though  for  quite  different  pur- 
poses, in  the  two  epistles  to  the  Corinthians.  Now  would  the  au- 
thor of  a forgery,  who  sought  to  gain  credit  to  a spurious  letter  by 
congruities,  depending  upon  the  time  and  place  in  which  the  letter 
was  supposed  to  be  written,  have  left  that  time  and  place  to  be  made 
out,  in  a manner  so  obscure  and  indirect  as  this  is  ? If  therefore 
coincidences  of  circumstances  can  be  pointed  out  in  this  epistle,  de- 
pending upon  its  date,  or  the  place  where  it  was  written,  whilst  that 
date  and  place  are  only  ascertained  by  other  circumstances,  such 
coincidences  may  fairly  be  stated  as  undesigned.  Under  this  head 
I adduce 

Chap.  xvi.  21 — 23.  “ Timotheus,  my  workfellow,  and  Lucius, 
and  Jason,  and  Sosipater,  my  kinsmen,  salute  you.  I,  Tertius,  who 
wrote  this  epistle,  salute  you  in  the  Lord.  Gaius,  mine  host,  and 
of  the  whole  church,  saluteth  you ; and  Quartus,  a brother.”  With 
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I this  passage  I compare,  Acts,  xx.  4.  “ And  there  accompanied  him 
r'  into  Asia,  Sopater  of  Berea ; and,  of  the  Thessalonians,  Aristarchus 
e and  Secundus ; and  Gaius  of  Derbe,  and  Timotheus ; and,  of  Asia, 

0 Tychicus,  and  Trophimus.”  The  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  we  have 
1:  seen,  was  written  just  before  St.  Paul’s  departure  from  Greece,  after 
f | his  second  visit  to  that  peninsula:  the  persons  mentioned  in  the 
quotation  from  the  Acts  are  those  who  accompanied  him  in  that  de- 
| parture.  Of  seven  whose  names  are  joined  in  the  salutation  of  the 
1 1 church  of  Rome,  three,  viz.  Sosipater,  Gaius,  and  Timothy,  are 
! proved,  by  this  passage  in  the  Acts,  to  have  been  with  St.  Paul  at 
the  time.  And  this  is  perhaps  as  much  coincidence  as  could  be  ex- 
pected from  reality,  though  less,  I am  apt  to  think,  than  would  have 
been  produced  by  design.  Four  are  mentioned  in  the  Acts  who  are 
| not  joined  in  the  salutation ; and  it  is  in  the  nature  of  the  case  proba- 
ble that  there  should  be  many  attending  St.  Paul  in  Greece  who 
knew  nothing  of  the  converts  at  Rome,  nor  were  known  by  them. 
In  like  manner,  several  are  joined  in  the  salutation  who  are  not  men- 
tioned in  the  passage  referred  to  in  the  Acts.  This  also  was  to  be 
expected.  The  occasion  of  mentioning  them  in  the  Acts  was  their 
proceeding  with  St.  Paul  upon  his  journey.  But  we  may  be  sure 
that  there  were  many  eminent  Christians  with  St.  Paul  in  Greece, 
besides  those  who  accompanied  him  into  Asia.* 

But  if  any  one  shall  still  contend  that  a forger  of  the  epistle,  with 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  before  him,  and  having  settled  this  scheme 
of  writing  a letter  as  from  St.  Paul  upon  his  second  visit  into 
Greece,  would  easily  think  of  the  expedient  of  putting  in  the  names 
of  those  persons  who  appeared  to  be  with  St.  Paul  at  the  time  as  an 
obvious  recommendation  of  the  imposture : I then  repeat  my  obser- 
vations ; first,  that  he  would  have  made  the  catalogue  more  complete ; 
and  secondly,  that  with  this  contrivance  in  his  thoughts,  it  was  cer- 
tainly his  business,  in  order  to  avail  himself  of  the  artifice,  to  have 
stated  in  the  body  of  the  epistle,  that  Paul  was  in  Greece  when  he 
wrote  it,  and  that  he  was  there  upon  his  second  visit.  Neither  of 
which  he  has  done,  either  directly,  or  even  so  as  to  be  discoverable 
by  any  circumstance  found  in  the  narrative  delivered  in  the  Acts. 

Under  the  same  head,  viz.  of  coincidences  depending  upon  date^ 

* Of  these  Jason  is  one,  whose  presence  upon  this  occasion  is  very  naturally  ac- 
counted for.  Jason  was  an  inhabitant  of  Thessalonica  in  Macedonia,  and  entertain- 
ed St.  Paul  in  his  house  upon  his  first  visit  to  that  country.  Acts,  xvii.  7. — St. 
Paul,  upon  this  his  second  visit,  passed  through  Macedonia  on  his  way  to  Greece, 
and,  from  the  situation  of  Thessalonica,  most  likely  through  that  city.  It  appears, 
from  various  instances  in  the  Acts,  to  have  been  the  practice  of  many  converts  to 
attend  St.  Paul  from  place  to  place.  It  is  therefore  highly  probable,  I mean  that  it 
is  highly  consistent  with  the  account  in  the  history,  that  Jason,  according  to  that 
account  a zealous  disciple,  the  inhabitant  of  a city  at  no  great  distance  from  Greece, 
and  through  which,  as  it  should  seem,  St.  Paul  had  lately  passed,  should  have  accom- 
panied St.  Paul  into  Greece,  and  have  been  with  him  there  at  this  time.  Lucius  is 
another  name  in  the  epistle.  A very  slight  alteration  would  convert  Aouxioj  into 
A ovKoCg,  Lucius  into  Luke,  which  would  produce  an  additional  coincidence : for,  if 
Luke  was  the  author  of  the  history,  he  was  with  Sh  Paul  at  the  time ; inasmuch  as, 
describing  the  voyage  which  took  place  soon  after  the  writing  of  this  epistle,  the  his- 
torian uses  the  first  person — “ We  sailed  away  from  Philippi.”  Acts,  xx.  6. 
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I cite  from  the  epistle  the  following  salutation  : u Gredt  Priscilla  ant 
Aquila,  my  helpers  in  Jesus  Christ,  who  have  for  my  life  laid  dowr  lecc 
their  own  necks ; unto  whom  not  only  I give  thanks,  but  also  all  i; 
the  churches  of  the  Gentiles.”  Chap.  xvi.  3. — It  appears,  from  the  jtor 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  that  Priscilla  and  Aquila  had  originally  been  com 
inhabitants  of  Rome ; for  we  read,  Acts,  xviii.  2,  that  “ Paul  found!  »k 
a certain  Jew,  named  Aquila,  lately  come  from  Italy  with  his  wife 
Priscilla,  because  that  Claudius  had  commanded  all  Jews  to  depart  to  I 
from  Rome.”  They  were  connected,  therefore,  with  the  place  to  lei 
which  the  salutations  are  sent.  That  is  one  coincidence ; another  jiii 
is  the  following : St.  Paul  became  acquainted  with  these  persons  at  Fii 
Corinth  during  his  first  visit  into  Greece.  They  accompanied  him  Ac 
upon  his  return  into  Asia;  were  settled  for  some  time  at  Ephesus, 
Acts,  xviii.  19 — 26,  and  appear  to  have  been  with  St.  Paul  when  he  ter 
wrote  from  that  place  his  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  1 Cor.  xvi. ' ^ 
19.  Not  long  after  the  writing  of  which  epistle,  St.  Paul  went  from 
Ephesus  into  Macedonia,  and,  “ after  he  had  gone  over  those  parts,” 
proceeded  from  thence  upon  his  second  visit  into  Greece ; during 
which  visit,  or  rather  at  the  conclusion  of  it,  the  Epistle  to  the  Ro- 
mans, as  hath  been  shown,  was  written.  We  have  therefore  the 
time  of  St.  Paul’s  residence  at  Ephesus  after  he  had  written  to  the 
Corinthians,  the  time  taken  up  by  his  progress  through  Macedonia 
(which  is  indefinite,  and  was  probably  considerable)  and  his  three 
months’  abode  in  Greece  ; we  have  the  sum  of  those  three  periods 
allowed  for  Aquila  and  Priscilla  going  back  to  Rome,  so  as  to  be 
there  when  the  epistle  before  us  was  written.  Now  what  this  quota- 
tion leads  us  to  observe  is,  the  danger  of  scattering  names  and  cir- 
cumstances in  writings  like  the  present,  how  implicated  they  often 
are  with  dates  and  places,  and  that  nothing  but  truth  can  preserve 
consistency.  Had  the  notes  of  time  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans 
fixed  the  writing  of  it  to  any  date  prior  to  St.  Paul’s  first  residence 
at  Corinth,  the  salutation  of  Aquila  and  Priscilla  would  have  con- 
tradicted the  history,  because  it  would  have  been  prior  to  his  ac- 
quaintance with  these  persons.  If  the  notes  of  time  had  fixed  it  to 
any  period  during  that  residence  at  Corinth,  during  his  journey  to 
Jerusalem  when  he  first  turned  out  of  Greece,  during  his  stay  at 
Antioch,  whither  he  went  down  to  Jerusalem,  or  during  his  second 
progress  through  the  Lesser  Asia  upon  which  he  proceeded  from 
Antioch,  an  equal  contradiction  would  have  been  incurred  ; because 
from  Acts,  xviii.  2 — 18,  19 — 26,  it  appears  that  during  all  this 
time  Aquila  and  Priscilla  were  either  along  with  St.  Paul,  or  were 
abiding  at  Ephesus.  Lastly,  had  the  notes  of  time  in  this  epistle, 
which  we  have  seen  to  be  perfectly  incidental,  compared  with  the 
notes  of  time  in  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  which  are  equal- 
ly incidental,  fixed  this  epistle  to  be  either  contemporary  with  that, 
or  prior  to  it,  a similar  contradiction  would  have  ensued ; because, 
first,  when  the  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  was  written,  Aquila  and 
Priscilla  were  along  with  St.  Paul,  as  they  are  joined  in  the  saluta- 
tion of  that  church,  1 Cor.  xvi.  19 ; and  because,  secondly,  the  his- 
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id  tory  does  not  allow  us  to  suppose,  that  between  the  time  of  their 
; becoming  acquainted  with  St.  Paul  and  the  time  of  St.  Paul’s  wri- 
ting to  the  Corinthians,  Aquila  and  Priscilla  could  have  gone  to 
le:  Rome,  so  as  to  have  been  saluted  in  an  epistle  to  that  city  ; and  then 
11  come  back  to  St.  Paul  at  Ephesus,  so  as  to  be  joined  with  him  in 
d j saluting  the  church  of  Corinth.  As  it  is,  all  things  are  consistent. 
e i The  Epistle  to  the  Romans  is  posterior  even  to  the  Second  Epistle 
t to  the  Corinthians ; because  it  speaks  of  a contribution  in  Achaia 

0 being  completed,  which  the  Second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  chap, 
r viii.  is  only  soliciting.  It  is  sufficiently  therefore  posterior  to  the 
t ; First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  to  allow  time  in  the  interval  for 
i ; Aquila  and  Priscilla’s  return  from  Ephesus  to  Rome. 

) Before  we  dismiss  these  two  persons,  we  may  take  notice  of  the 
3 terms  of  commendation  in  which  St.  Paul  describes  them,  and  of  the 
■ agreement  of  that  encomium  with  the  history.  “ My  helpers  in 

1 Christ  Jesus,  who  have  for  my  life  laid  down  their  necks ; unto  whom 
not  only  I give  thanks,  but  also  all  the  churches  of  the  Gentiles.” 
In  the  eighteenth  chapter  of  the  Acts,  we  are  informed  that  Aquila 
and  Priscilla  were  Jews;  that  St.  Paul  first  met  with  them  at  Co- 
rinth ; that  for  some  time  he  abode  in  the  same  house  with  them ; 
that  St.  Paul’s  contention  at  Corinth  was  with  the  unbelieving  Jews, 
who  at  first  “ opposed  and  blasphemed,  and  afterward  with  one  ac- 
cord raised  an  insurrection  against  him that  Aquila  and  Priscilla 
adhered,  we  may  conclude,  to  St.  Paul  throughout  this  whole  contest; 
for,  when  he  left  the  city,  they  went  with  him,  Acts,  xviii.  18. 
Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  highly  probable  that  they  should  be 
involved  ‘m  the  dangers  and  persecutions  which  St.  Paul  underwent 
from  the  Jews,  being  themselves  Jews ; and,  by  adhering  to  St.  Paul 
in  this  dispute,  deserters,  as  they  would  be  accounted,  of  the  Jewish 
cause.  Farther,  as  they,  though  Jews,  were  assisting  to  St.  Paul  in 
preaching  to  the  Gentiles  at  Corinth,  they  had  taken  a decided  part 
in  the  great  controversy  of  that  day,  the  admission  of  the  Gentiles  to 
a parity  of  religious  situation  with  the  Jews.  For  this  conduct  alone, 
if  there  was  no  other  reason,  they  may  seem  to  have  been  entitled  to 
“ thanks  from  the  churches  of  the  Gentiles.”  They  were  J ews  taking 
part  with  Gentiles.  Yet  is  all  this  so  indirectly  intimated,  or  rather 
so  much  of  it  left  to  inference,  in  the  account  given  in  the  Acts,  that 
I do  not  think  it  probable  that  a forger  either  could  or  would  have 
drawn  his  representation  from  thence ; and  still  less  probable  do  I 
think  it,  that,  without  having  seen  the  Acts,  he  could,  by  mere  acci- 
dent, and  without  truth  for  his  guide,  have  delivered  a representation 
so  conformable  to  the  circumstances  there  recorded. 

The  two  congruities  last  adduced  depended  upon  the  time,  the 
two  following  regard  the  place,  of  the  epistle. 

1.  Chap.  xvi.  23.  6i  Erastus,  the  chamberlain  of  the  city,  salu- 
teth  you” — of  what  city?  We  have  seen,  that  is,  we  have  inferred 
from  circumstances  found  in  the  epistle,  compared  with  circum- 
stances found  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  in  the  two  epistles 
to  the  Corinthians,  that  our  epistle  was  written  during  St.  Paul’s 
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second  visit  to  the  peninsula  of  Greece.  Again,  as  St.  Paul,  in  his 
epistle  to  the  church  of  Corinth,  1 Cor.  xvi.  3,  speaks  of  a collection 
going  on  in  that  city,  and  of  his  desire  that  it  might  be  ready  against 
he  came  thither ; and  as  in  this  epistle  he  speaks  of  that  collection 
being  ready,  it  follows  that  the  epistle  was  written  either  whilst  he 
was  at  Corinth,  or  after  he  had  been  there.  Thirdly,  since  St.  Paul 
speaks  in  this  epistle  of  his  journey  to  Jerusalem,  as  about  instantly 
to  take  place ; and  as  we  learn,  Acts,  xx.  3,  that  his  design  and  at- 
tempt was  to  sail  upon  that  journey  immediately  from  Greece,  prop- 
erly so  called,  i.  e.  as  distinguished  from  Macedonia ; it  is  probable 
that  he  was  in  this  country  when  he  wrote  the  epistle,  in  which  he 
speaks  of  himself  as  upon  the  eve  of  setting  out.  If  in  Greece,  he 
was  most  likely  at  Corinth  ; for  the  two  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians 
show  that  the  principal  end  of  his  coming  into  Greece  was  to  visit 


the 


that  city,  where  he  had  founded  a church.  Certainly  we  know  no  I 
place  in  Greece  in  which  his  presence  was  so  probable : at  least,  the 
placing  of  him  at  Corinth  satisfies  every  circumstance.  Now  that 
Erastus  was  an  inhabitant  of  Corinth,  or  had  some  connexion  with 
Corinth,  is  rendered  a fair  subject  of  presumption,  by  that  which  is 


accidentally  said  of  him  in  the  Second  Epistle  to  Timothy,  chap.  iii. 
on  « Erastus  abode  at  Corinth .”  St  Pan!  rnmnioino 


20, 44  Erastus  abode  at  Corinth.11  St.  Paul  complains  of  his  solitude, 
and  is  telling  Timothy  what  was  become  of  his  companions : 44  Eras- 
tus abode  at  Corinth  ; but  Trophimus  have  I left  at  Miletum,  sick.” 
Erastus  was  one  of  those  who  had  attended  St.  Paul  in  his  travels, 
Acts,  xix.  22 ; and  when  those  travels  had,  upon  some  occasion, 
brought  our  apostle  and  his  train  to  Corinth,  Erastus  stayed  there, 
for  no  reason  so  probable  as  that  it  was  his  home.  I allow  that  this 
coincidence  is  not  so  precise  as  some  others,  yet  I think  it  too  clear  to 
be  produced  by  accident ; for,  of  the  many  places  which  this  same 
epistle  has  assigned  to  different  persons,  and  the  innumerable  others 
which  it  might  have  mentioned,  how  came  it  to  fix  upon  Corinth  for 
Erastus  ? And,  as  far  as  it  is  a coincidence,  it  is  certainly  undesigned 
on  the  part  of  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans : because  he 
has  not  told  us  of  what  city  Erastus  was  the  chamberlain ; or,  which 
is  the  same  thing,  from  what  city  the  epistle  was  written,  the  setting 
forth  of  which  was  absolutely  necessary  to  the  display  of  the  coinci- 
dence, if  any  such  display  had  been  thought  of : nor  could  the  author 
of  the  Epistle  to  Timothy  leave  Erastus  at  Corinth,  from  any  thing 
he  might  have  read  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  because  Corinth 
is  no  where  in  that  epistle  mentioned  either  by  name  or  description. 

2.  Chap.  xvi.  1 — 3.  44 1 commend  unto  you  Phoebe,  our  sister, 

which  is  a servant  of  the  church  which  is  at  Cenchrea,  that  ye  re- 
ceive her  in  the  Lord,  as  becometh  saints,  and  that  ye  assist  her  in 
whatsoever  business  she  hath  need  of  you ; for  she  hath  been  a suc- 
courer  of  many,  and  of  myself  also.”  Cenchrea  adjoined  to  Corinth  ; 
St.  Paul,  therefore,  at  the  time  of  writing  the  letter,  was  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  woman  whom  he  thus  recommends.  But,  far- 
ther, that  St.  Paul  had  before  this  been  at  Cenchrea  itself,  appears 
from  the  eighteenth  chapter  of  the  Acts ; and  appears  by  a circum- 
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$ stance  as  incidental,  and  as  unlike  design,  as  any  that  can  be  imagin- 
J ed.  “ Paul  after  this  tarried  there  (viz.  at  Corinth)  yet  a good 
t while,  and  then  took  his  leave  of  his  brethren,  and  sailed  thence  into 
1 1 .Syria,  and  with  him  Priscilla  and  Aquila,  having  shorn  his  head  in 
» Cenchrea , for  he  had  a vow.”  xviii.  18.  The  shaving  of  the  head 
| [ denoted  the  expiration  of  the  Nazaritic  vow.  The  historian,  there- 
r j fore,  by  the  mention  of  this  circumstance,  virtually  tells  us  that  St. 

, - Paul’s  vow  was  expired  before  he  set  forward  upon  his  voyage,  hav- 
. ing  deferred  probably  his  departure  until  he  should  be  released  from 
i j the  restrictions  under  which  his  vow  laid  him.  Shall  we  say  that  the 
I author  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  feigned  this  anecdote  of  St.  Paul 
i at  Cenchrea,  because  he  had  read  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  that 
j I “ Phoebe,  a servant  of  the  church  of  Cenchrea,  had  been  a succourer 
of  many,  and  of  him  also  ?”  or  shall  we  say  that  the  author  of  the 
i Epistle  to  the  Romans,  out  of  his  own  imagination,  created  Phoebe 
“ a servant  of  the  church  at  Cenchreaf  because  he  read  in  the  Acts 
i of  the  Apostles  that  Paul  had  “ shorn  his  head”  in  that  place? 

No.  III. 

Chap.  i.  13.  u Now  I would  not  have  you  ignorant,  brethren, 
that  oftentimes  I purposed  to  come  unto  you , but  was  let  hitherto, 
that  I might  have  some  fruit  among  you  also,  even  as  among  other 
Gentiles.”  Again,  xv.  23,  24,  “ Rut  now  having  no  more  place  in 
j these  parts,  and  having  a great  desire  these  many  years  (voXXot,  often- 
j times)  to  come  unto  you,  whensoever  I take  my  journey  into  Spain 
I will  come  to  you  : for  I trust  to  see  you  in  my  journey,  and  to  be 
brought  on  my  way  thitherward  by  you : but  now  I go  up  unto  Je- 
rusalem, to  minister  to  the  saints.  When  therefore  I have  performed 
this,  and  have  sealed  to  them  this  fruit,  I will  come  by  you  into 
Spain.” 

With  these  passages  compare  Acts,  xix.  21 . 66  After  these  things 

were  ended  (viz.  at  Ephesus)  Paul  purposed  in  the  spirit,  when  he 
had  passed  through  Macedonia  and  Achaia,  to  go  to  Jerusalem; 
saying,  After  I have  been  there,  I must  also  see  Rome.” 

Let  it  be  observed  that  our  epistle  purports  to  have  been  written 
at  the  conclusion  of  St.  Paul’s  second  journey  into  Greece.:  that  the 
quotation  from  the  Acts  contains  words  said  to  have  been  spoken  by 
St.  Paul  at  Ephesus,  some  time  before  he  set  forwards  upon  that 
journey.  Now  I contend  that  it  is  impossible  that  two  independent 
fictions  should  have  attributed  to  St.  Paul  the  same  purpose,  espe- 
cially a purpose  so  specific  and  particular  as  this,  which  was  not 
merely  a general  design  of  visiting  Rome. after  he  had  passed  through 
Macedonia  and  Achaia,  and  after  he  had  performed  a voyage  from 
these  countries  to  Jerusalem.  The -conformity  between  the  history 
and  the  epistle  is  perfect.  In  the  first  quotation  from  the  epistle,  we 
find  that  a design  of  visiting  Rome  had  long  dwelt  in  the  apostle’s 
mind  : in  the  quotation  from  the  Acts,  we  find  that  design  expressed 
a considerable  time  before  the  epistle  was  written.  In  the  history, 
we  find  that  the  plan  which  St.  Paul  had  formed  was,  to  pass  through 
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Macedonia  and  Acliaia ; after  that,  to  go  to  Jerusalem ; and,  when  i 
he  had  finished  his  visit  there,  to  sail  for  Rome.  When  the  epistle  I 
was  written,  he  had  executed  so  much  of  his  plan,  as  to  have  passed  < 
through  Macedonia  and  Achaia ; and  was  preparing  to  pursue  the 
remainder  of  it,  by  speedily  setting  out  towards  Jerusalem : and  in  i 
this  point  of  his  travels  he  tells  his  friends  at  Rome,  that,  when  he 
had  completed  the  business  which  carried  him  to  Jerusalem,  he  would 
come  to  them.  Secondly,  I say  that  the  very  inspection  of  the  pas- 
sages will  satisfy  us  that  they  were  not  made  up  from  one  another.  | 

“ Whensoever  I take  my  journey  into  Spain,  I will  come  to  you  ; I 
for  I trust  to  see  you  in  my  journey,  and  to  be  brought  on  my  way 
thitherward  by  you ; but  now  I go  up  to  Jerusalem,  to  minister  to  I 
the  saints.  When,  therefore,  I have  performed  this,  and  have  sealed  : 
to  them  this  fruit,  I will  come  by  you  into  Spain.’1— This  from  the 
epistle. 

44  Paul  purposed  in  the  spirit,  when  he  had  passed  through  Mace-  3 
donia,  and  Achaia,  to  go  to  Jerusalem  : saying,  After  I have  been 
there,  I must  also  see  Rome.” — This  from  the  Acts. 

If  the  passage  in  the  epistle  was  taken  from  that  in  the  Acts,  why  j 
was  Spain  put  in  ? If  the  passage  in  the  Acts  was  taken  from  that  in  \ 
the  epistle,  why  was  Spain  left  out  ? If  the  two  passages  were  un- 
known to  each  other,  nothing  can  account  for  their  conformity  but 
truth.  Whether  we  suppose  the  history  and  the  epistle  to  be  alike 
fictitious,  or  the  history  to  be  true  but  the  letter  spurious,  or  the  let- 
ter to  be  genuine  but  the  history  a fable,  the  meeting  with  this  cir- 
cumstance in  both,  if  neither  borrowed  it  from  the  other,  is,  upon  all 
these  suppositions,  equally  inexplicable. 
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No.  IV. 

The  following  quotation  I offer  for  the  purpose  of  pointing  out  a 
geographical  coincidence,  of  so  much  importance,  that  Dr.  Lardner 
considered  it  as  a confirmation  of  the  whole  history  of  St.  Paul’s 
travels. 

Chap.  xv.  19.  “ So  that  from  Jerusalem,  and  round  about  into 

Illyricum,  I have  fully  preached  the  gospel  of  Qhrist.” 

I do  not  think  that  these  words  necessarily  import  that  St.  Paul 
had  penetrated  into  Illyricum,  or  preached  the  gospel  in  that  pro- 
vince ; but  rather  that  he  had  come  to  the  confines  of  Illyricum 
(pixv  tou~  mupi*ov~)  and  that  these  confines  were  the  external  boun- 
dary of  his  travels.  St.  Paul  considers  Jerusalem  as  the  centre,  and 
is  here  viewing  the  circumference  to  which  his  travels  extended. 
The  form  of  expression  in  the  original  conveys  this  idea — aVo 
'iE£ou<xaA>i|u.  kou  x.vx.\u  tov  ixxv^ijc ou~.  Illyricum  was  the  part  of  this 
circle  which  he  mentions  in  an  epistle  to  the  Romans,  because  it  lay 
in  a direction  from  Jerusalem  towards  that  city,  and  pointed  out  to 
the  Roman  readers  the  nearest  place  to  them,  to  which  his  travels 
from  Jerusalem  had  brought  him.  The  name  of  Illyricum  no  where 
occurs  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles ; no  suspicion,  therefore,  can  be 
received  that  the  mention  of  it  was  borrowed  from  thence.  Yet  I 
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think  it  appears,  from  these  same  Acts,  that  St.  Paul,  before  the  time 
when  he  wrote  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  had  reached  the  confines  of 
Illyricum  : or,  however,  that  he  might  have  done  so,  in  perfect  con- 
sistency with  the  account  there  delivered.  Illyricum  joins  upon 
Macedonia;  measuring  from  Jerusalem  towards  Rome,  it  lies  close 
behind  it.  If,  therefore,  St.  Paul  traversed  the  whole  country  of 
Macedonia,  the  route  would  necessarily  bring  him  to  the  confines  of 
Illyricum,  and  these  confines  would  be  described  as  the  extremity  of 
his  journey.  Now  the  account  of  St.  Paul's  second  visit  to  the  pe- 
ninsula of  Greece,  is  contained  in  these  words  : 44  He  departed  for  to 
j go  into  Macedonia ; and  when  he  had  gone  over  these  parts , and 
had  given  them  much  exhortation,  he  came  into  Greece.”  Acts, 
xx.  2.  This  account  allows,  or  rather  leads  us  to  suppose,  that  St. 
Paul,  in  going  over  Macedonia  (5*6X0  »v  v»  » bk^vcc)  had  passed  so  far 

i to  the  west,  as  to  come  into  those  parts  of  the  country  which  were 
contiguous  to  Illyricum,  if  he  did  not  enter  into  Illyricum  itself. 
The  history,  therefore,  and  the  epistle  so  far  agree,  and  the  agree- 
ment is  much  strengthened  by  a coincidence  of  time.  At  the  time 
the  epistle  was  written,  St.  Paul  might  say,  in  conformity  with  the 
history,  that  he  had  44  come  into  Illyricum much  before  that  time, 
he  could  not  have  said  so  ; for,  upon  his  former  journey  to  Macedo- 
nia, his  route  is  laid  down  from  the  time  of  his  landing  at  Philippi 
to  his  sailing  from  Corinth.  We  trace  him  from  Philippi  to  Am- 
phipolis  and  Apollonia ; from  thence  to  Thessalonica ; from  Thes- 
salonica  to  Berea ; from  Berea  to  Athens ; and  from  Athens  to 
Corinth  : which  track  confines  him  to  the  eastern  side  of  the  penin- 
sula, and  therefore  keeps  him  all  the  while  at  a considerable  distance 
from  Illyricum.  Upon  his  second  visit  to  Macedonia,  the  history, 
we  have  seen,  leaves  him  at  liberty.  It  must  have  been,  therefore, 
upon  that  second  visit,  if  at  all,  that  he  approached  Illyricum  ; and 
this  visit,  we  know,  almost  immediately  preceded  the  writing  of  the 
epistle.  It  was  natural  that  the  apostle  should  refer  to  a journey 
which  was  fresh  in  his  thoughts. 

No.  V. 

Chap.  xv.  SO.  44  Now  I beseech  you,  brethren,  for  the  Lord  Je- 
sus Christ’s  sake,  and  for  the  love  of  the  Spirit,  that  ye  strive  toge- 
ther with  me  in  your  prayers  to  God  for  me,  that  I may  be  delivered 
from  them  that  do  not  believe,  in  Judea.” — With  this  compare 
Acts,  xx.  22,  23 : 

44  And  now,  behold,  I go  bound  in  the  spirit  unto  Jerusalem,  not 
knowing  the  things  that  shall  befall  me  there,  save  that  the  Holy 
Ghost  witnesseth  in  every  city,  saying  that  bonds  and  afflictions 
abide  me.” 

Let  it  be  remarked,  that  it  is  the  same  journey  to  Jerusalem 
which  is  spoken  of  in  these  two  passages ; that  the  epistle  was  writ- 
ten immediately  before  St.  Paul  set  forwards  upon  this  journey  from 
Achaia ; that  the  words  in  the  Acts  were  uttered  by  him  when  he 
had  proceeded  in  that  journey  as  far  as  Miletus,  in  Lesser  Asia* 
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This  being  remembered,  I observe  that  the  two  passages,  without 
any  resemblance  between  them  that  could  induce  us  to  suspect  that 
they  were  borrowed  from  one  another,  represent  the  state  of  St. 
Pauls  mind,  with  respect  to  the  event  of  the  journey,  in  terms  of 
substantial  agreement.  They  both  express  his  sense  of  danger  in 
the  approaching  visit  to  J erusalem  : they  both  express  the  doubt 
which  dwelt  upon  his  thoughts  concerning  what  might  there  befall 
him.  When,  in  his  epistle,  he  entreats  the  Roman  Christians,  “for 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ’s  sake,  and  for  the  love  of  the  Spirit,  to  strive 
together  with  him  in  their  prayers  to  God  for  him,  that  he  might  be 
delivered  from  them  which  do  not  believe,  in  J udea,”  he  sufficiently 
confesses  his  fears.  In  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  we  see  in  him  the 
same  apprehensions,  and  the  same  uncertainty  : “ I go  bound  in  the 
spirit  to  Jerusalem,  not  knowing  the  things  that  shall  befall  me 
there.”  The  only  difference  is,  that  in  the  history  his  thoughts  are 
more  inclined  to  despondency  than  in  the  epistle.  In  the  epistle  he 
retains  his  hope  “ that  he  should  come  unto  them  with  joy  by  the 
will  of  God  :”  in  the  history,  his  mind  yields  to  the  reflection,  “ that 
the  Holy  Ghost  witnesseth  in  every  city  that  bonds  and  afflictions 
awaited  him.”  Now  that  his  fears  should  be  greater,  and  his  hopes 
less,  in  this  stage  of  his  journey  than  when  he  wrote  his  epistle,  that 
is,  when  he  first  set  out  upon  it,  is  no  other  alteration  than  might 
well  be  expected ; since  those  prophetic  intimations  to  which  he  re- 
fers, when  he  says,  “ the  Holy  Ghost  witnesseth  in  every  city,”  had 
probably  been  received  by  him  in  the  course  of  his  journey,  and 
were  probably  similar  to  what  we  know  he  received  in  the  remaining 
part  of  it  at  Tyre,  xxi.  4 ; and  afterward  from  Agabus  at  Caesa- 
rea, xxi.  11. 

No.  VI. 

There  is  another  strong  remark  arising  from  the  same  passage  in 
the  epistle ; to  make  which  understood,  it  will  be  necessary  to  state 
the  passage  over  again,  and  somewhat  more  at  length. 

“I  beseech  you,  brethren,  for  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ’s  sake,  and 
for  the  love  of  the  Spirit,  that  ye  strive  together  with  me  in  }^our 
prayers  to  God  for  me,  that  I may  be  delivered  from  them  that  do 
not  believe,  in  Judea — that  I may  come  unto  you  with  joy  by  the 
will  of  God,  and  may  with  you  be  refreshed.” 

I desire  the  reader  will  call  to  mind  that  part  of  St.  Paul’s  history 
which  took  place  after  his  arrival  at  Jerusalem,  and  which  employs 
the  seven  last  chapters  of  the  Acts ; and  I build  upon  it  this  obser- 
vation— that  supposing  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  to  have  been  a 
forgery,  and  the  author  of  the  forgery  to  have  had  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  before  him,  and  to  have  there  seen  that  St.  Paul,  in  fact, 
“ was  not  delivered  from  the  unbelieving  Jews,”  but  on  the  contrary, 
that  he  was  taken  into  custody  at  Jerusalem,  and  brought  to  Rome 
a prisoner — it  is  next  to  impossible  that  he  should  have  made  St. 
Paul  express  expectations  so  contrary  to  what  he  saw  had  been  the 
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I event ; and  utter  prayers,  with  apparent  hopes  of  success,  which  he 
! must  have  known  were  frustrated  in  the  issue. 

This  single  consideration  convinces  me,  that  no  concert  or  confed- 
eracy whatever  subsisted  between  the  Epistle  and  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles;  and  that  whatever  coincidences  have  been  or  can  be 
! pointed  out  between  them,  are  unsophisticated,  and  are  the  result  of 
| truth  and  reality. 

It  also  convinces  me  that  the  epistle  was  written  not  only  in  St. 
Paul’s  lifetime,  but  before  he  arrived  at  Jerusalem ; for  the  impor- 
tant events  relating  to  him  which  took  place  after  his  arrival  at  that 
city,  must  have  been  known  to  the  Christian  community  soon  after 
they  happened  : they  form  the  most  public  part  of  his  history.  But 
had  they  been  known  to  the  author  of  the  epistle — in  other  words, 
had  they  then  taken  place — the  passage  which  we  have  quoted  from 
the  epistle  would  not  have  been  found  there. 

No.  VII. 

I now  proceed  to  state  the  conformity  which  exists  between  the 
argument  of  this  epistle  and  the  history  of  its  reputed  author.  It  is 
enough  for  this  purpose  to  observe,  that  the  object  of  the  epistle,  that 
is,  of  the  argumentative  part  of  it,  was  to  place  the  Gentile  convert 
upon  a parity  of  situation  with  the  Jewish,  in  respect  of  his  reli- 
gious condition,  and  his  rank  in  the  divine  favour.  The  epistle  sup- 
ports this  point  by  a variety  of  arguments ; such  as,  that  no  man  of 
either  description  was  justified  by  the  works  of  the  law — for  this 
plain  reason,  that  no  man  had  performed  them  ; that  it  became  there- 
fore necessary  to  appoint  another  medium  or  condition  of  justifica- 
tion, in  which  new  medium  the  Jewish  peculiarity  was  merged  and 
lost ; that  Abraham’s  own  justification  was  anterior  to  the  law,  and 
independent  of  it ; that  the  J ewish  converts  were  to  consider  the  law 
as  now  dead,  and  themselves  as  married  to  another ; that  what  the 
law  in  truth  could  not  do,  in  that  it  was  weak  through  the  flesh,  God 
had  done  by  sending  his  Son ; that  God  had  rejected  the  unbeliev- 
ing Jews,  and  had  substituted  in  their  place  a society  of  believers  in 
Christ,  collected  indifferently  from  Jews  and  Gentiles.  Soon  after 
the  writing  of  this  epistle,  St.  Paul,  agreeably  to  the  intention  inti- 
mated in  the  epistle  itself,  took  his  journey  to  Jerusalem.  The  day 
after  he  arrived  there,  he  was  introduced  to  the  church.  What  pass- 
ed at  this  interview  is  thus  related,  Acts,  xxi.  19  : “ When  he  had 
saluted  them,  he  declared  particularly  what  things  God  had  wrought 
among  the  Gentiles  by  his  ministry  : and,  when  they  heard  it,  they 
glorified  the  Lord : and  said  unto  him,  Thou  seest,  brother,  how 
many  thousands  of  Jews  there  are  which  believe;  and  they  are  all 
zealous  of  the  law ; and  they  are  informed  (fthee , that  thou  teachest 
all  the  Jews  which  are  among  the  Gentiles  to  forsake  Moses,  saying 
that  they  ought  not  to  circumcise  their  children,  neither  to  walk 
after  the  customs.”  St.  Paul  disclaimed  the  charge ; but  there  must 
have  been  something  to  have  led  to  it.  Now  it  is  only  to  suppose 
that  St.  Paul  openly  professed  the  principles  which  the  epistle  con- 
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tains ; that,  in  the  course  of  his  ministry,  he  had  uttered  the  senti- 
ments which  he  is  here  made  to  write ; and  the  matter  is  accounted 
for.  Concerning  the  accusation  which  public  rumour  had  brought  |eri 
against  him  to  Jerusalem,  I will  not  say  that  it  was  just ; but  I will 
say,  that  if  he  was  the  author  of  the  epistle  before  us,  and  if  his 
preaching  was  consistent  with  his  writing,  it  was  extremely  natural : 
for  though  it  be  not  a necessary,  surely  it  is  an  easy  inference,  that  if  W 
the  Gentile  convert,  who  did  not  observe  the  law  of  Moses,  held  as  fa 
advantageous  a situation  in  his  religious  interests  as  the  Jewish  con-  fa 
vert  who  did,  there  could  be  no  strong  reason  for  observing  that  law  qo 
at  all.  The  remonstrance  therefore  of  the  church  of  Jerusalem,  and  St 
the  report  which  occasioned  it,  were  founded  in  no  very  violent  mis-  & 
construction  of  the  apostle’s  doctrine.  His  reception  at  Jerusalem  wi 
was  exactly  what  I should  have  expected  the  author  of  this  epistle  to  M 
have  met  with.  I am  entitled  therefore  to  argue,  that  a separate  » 
narrative  of  effects  experienced  by  St.  Paul,  similar  to  what  a person  i B 
might  be  expected  to  experience  who  held  the  doctrines  advanced  in 
this  epistle,  forms  a proof  that  he  did  hold  these  doctrines ; and  that 
the  epistle  bearing  his  name,  in  which  such  doctrines  are  laid  down, 
actually  proceeded  from  him. 

No.  VIII. 

This  number  is  supplemental  to  the  former.  I propose  to  point 
out  in  it  two  particulars  in  the  conduct  of  the  argument,  perfectly 
adapted  to  the  historical  circumstances  under  which  the  epistle  was 
written  ; which  yet  are  free  from  all  appearance  of  contrivance,  and 
which  it  would  not,  I think,  have  entered  into  the  mind  of  a sophist 
to  contrive. 

1.  The  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  relates  to  the  same  general  ques- 
tion as  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  St.  Paul  had  founded  the  church 
of  Galatia ; at  Rome  he  had  never  been.  Observe  now  a difference 
in  his  manner  of  treating  of  the  same  subject,  corresponding  with  this 
difference  in  his  situation.  In  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  he  puts 
the  point  in  a great  measure  upon  authority : “ I marvel  that  ye  are 
so  soon  removed  from  him  that  called  you  into  the  grace  of  Christ, 
unto  another  gospel.”  Gal.  i.  6.  44 1 certify  you,  brethren,  that  the 

gospel  which  was  preached  of  me,  is  not  after  man ; for  I neither 
received  it  of  man,  neither  was  I taught  it  but  by  the  revelation  of 
Jesus  Christ.”  Ch.  i.  11,  12.  “I  am  afraid,  lest  I have  bestowed 
upon  you  labour  in  vain.”  iv.  11,  12.  “I  desire  to  be  present  with 
you  now,  for  I stand  in  doubt  of  you.”  iv.  20.  44  Behold,  I,  Paul, 

say  unto  you,  that  if  ye  be  circumcised,  Christ  shall  profit  you  no- 
thing.” v.  2.  46  This  persuasion  cometh  not  of  him  that  called 

you.”  v.  8.  This  is  the  style  in  which  he  accosts  the  Galatians.  In 
the  epistle  to  the  converts  of  Rome,  where  his  authority  was  not 
established,  nor  his  person  known,  he  puts  the  same  points  entirely 
upon  argument . The  perusal  of  the  epistle  will  prove  this  to  the 
satisfaction  of  every  reader;  and,  as  the  observation  relates  to  the 
whole  contents  of  the  epistle,  I forbear  adducing  separate  extracts. 
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I repeat  therefore,  that  we  have  pointed  out  a distinction  in  the  two 
! epistles,  suited  to  the  relation  in  which  the  author  stood  to  his  dif- 
j ferent  correspondents. 

| Another  adaptation,  and  somewhat  of  the  same  kind,  is  the  fol- 
! lowing : 

! 2.  The  Jews,  we  know,  were  very  numerous  at  Rome,  and  pro- 

: bably  formed  a principal  part  amongst  the  new  converts ; so  much  so, 

I that  the  Christians  seem  to  have  been  known  at  Rome  rather  as  a 
denomination  of  Jews,  than  as  any  thing  else.  In  an  epistle  conse- 
quently to  the  Roman  believers,  the  point  to  be  endeavoured  after  by 
St.  Paul  was  to  reconcile  the  Jewish  converts  to  the  opinion,  that  the 
Gentiles  were  admitted  by  God  to  a parity  of  religious  situation 
with  themselves,  and  that  without  their  being  bound  by  the  law  of 
Moses.  The  Gentile  converts  would  probably  accede  to  this  opin- 
ion very  readily.  In  this  epistle,  therefore,  though  directed  to  the 
Roman  church  in  general,  it  is  in  truth  a Jew  writing  to  Jews.  Ac- 
cordingly you  will  take  notice,  that  as  often  as  his  argument  leads 
him  to  say  any  thing  derogatory  from  the  Jewish  institution,  he  con- 
stantly follows  it  by  a softening  clause.  Having  (ii.  28,  29)  pro- 
nounced, not  much  perhaps  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  native  Jews, 
44  that  he  is  not  a Jew  which  is  one  outwardly,  neither  that  circum- 
cision which  is  outward  in  the  flesh  ;”  he  adds  immediately,  44  What 
advantage  then  hath  the  Jew,  or  what  profit  is  there  in  circumcision  P 
Much  every  way .”  Having  in  the  third  chapter,  ver.  28,  brought 
his  argument  to  this  formal  conclusion,  44  that  a man  is  justified  by 
faith  without  the  deeds  of  the  law,”  he  presently  subjoins,  ver.  31, 
44  Do  we  then  make  void  the  law  through  faith  ? God  forbid  ! Yea , 
we  establish  the  law .”  In  the  seventh  chapter,  when  in  the  sixth 
verse  he  had  advanced  the  bold  assertion,  44  that  now  we  are  deliver- 
ed from  the  law,  that  being  dead  wherein  we  were  held  ;”  in  the  very 
next  verse  he  comes  in  with  this  healing  question,  44  What  shall  we 
say  then  ? Is  the  law  sin  P God  forbid  ! Nay,  I had  not  known  sin 
but  by  the  law.”  Having  in  the  following  words  insinuated,  or  ra- 
ther more  than  insinuated,  the  inefficacy  of  the  Jewish  law,  viii.  3, 
44  for  what  the  law  could  not  do,  in  that  it  was  weak  through  the  flesh, 
God  sending  his  own  Son  in  the  likeness  of  sinful  flesh,  and  for  sin, 
condemned  sin  in  the  flesh ;”  after  a digression  indeed,  but  that  sort 
of  a digression  which  he  could  never  resist,  a rapturous  contempla- 
tion of  his  Christian  hope,  and  which  occupies  the  latter  part  of  this 
chapter ; we  find  him  in  the  next,  as  if  sensible  that  he  had  said 
something  which  would  give  offence,  returning  to  his  Jewish  brethren 
in  terms  of  the  warmest  affection  and  respect.  44 1 say  the  truth  in 
Christ  Jesus;  I lie  not;  my  conscience  also  bearing  me  witness  in 
the  Holy  Ghost,  that  I have  great  heaviness  and  continual  sorrow 
in  my  heart : for  I could  wish  that  myself  were  accursed  from  Christ, 
for  my  brethren , my  kinsmen  according  to  the  flesh,  who  are  Israel- 
ites, to  whom  pertaineth  the  adoption , and  the  glory , and  the  cove- 
nants, and  the  giving  of  the  law,  and  the  service  of  God,  and  the 
promises;  whose  are  the  fathers;  and  of  whom,  as  concerning  the 
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Jlesh , Christ  came?  When,  in  the  thirty-first  and  thirty-second 
verses  of  this  ninth  chapter,  he  represented  to  the  Jews  the  error  of 
even  the  best  of  their  nation,  by  telling  them  that  44  Israel,  which 
followed  after  the  law  of  righteousness,  had  not  attained  to  the  law  of 
righteousness,  because  they  sought  it  not  by  faith,  but  as  it  were  by 
the  works  of  the  law,  for  they  stumbled  at  that  stumbling-stone,”  he 
takes  care  to  annex  to  this  declaration  these  conciliating  expressions  : 
44  Brethren,  my  hearts  desire  and  prayer  to  God  for  Israel  is,  that 
they  might  be  saved : for  I bear  them  record  that  they  have  a zeal 
of  God,  but  not  according  to  knowledge.”  Lastly,  having  ch.  x. 
20,  21,  by  the  application  of  a passage  in  Isaiah,  insinuated  the  most 
ungrateful  of  all  propositions  to  a Jewish  ear,  the  rejection  of  the 
Jewish  nation,  as  God’s  peculiar  people ; he  hastens,  as  it  were,  to 
qualify  the  intelligence  of  their  fall  by  this  interesting  expostulation  : 
44 1 say,  then,  hath  God  cast  away  his  people  ( i . e.  wholly  and  en- 
tirely ?)  God  forbid ! for  I also  am  an  Israelite  of  the  seed  of  Abra- 
ham, of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin.  God  hath  not  cast  away  his  people 
which  he  foreknew  ; and  follows  this  thought,  throughout  the  whole 
of  the  eleventh  chapter,  in  a series  of  reflections  calculated  to  soothe 
the  Jewish  converts,  as  well  as  to  procure  from  their  Gentile  bre- 
thren, respect  to  the  Jewish  institution.  Now  all  this  is  perfectly 
natural.  In  a real  St.  Paul  writing  to  real  converts,  it  is  what  anx- 
iety to  bring  them  over  to  his  persuasion  would  naturally  produce ; 
but  there  is  an  earnestness  and  a personality,  if  I may  so  call  it,  in 
the  manner,  which  a cold  forgery,  I apprehend,  would  neither  have 
conceived  nor  supported. 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE  FIRST  EPISTLE  TO  THE  CORINTHIANS. 

No.  I. 

Before  we  proceed  to  compare  this  epistle  with  the  history,  or  with 
any  other  epistle,  we  will  employ  one  number  in  stating  certain  re- 
marks applicable  to  our  argument,  which  arise  from  a perusal  of  the 
epistle  itself. 

By  an  expression  in  the  first  verse  of  the  seventh  chapter,  44  now 
concerning  the  things  whereof  ye  wrote  unto  me,”  it  appears,  that 
this  letter  to  the  Corinthians  was  written  by  St.  Paul  in  answer  to 
one  which  he  had  received  from  them ; and  that  the  seventh,  and 
some  of  the  following  chapters,  are  taken  up  in  resolving  certain 
doubts,  and  regulating  certain  points  of  order,  concerning  which  the 
Corinthians  had  in  their  letter  consulted  him.  This  alone  is  a cir- 
cumstance considerably  in  favour  of  the  authenticity  of  the  epistle ; 
for  it  must  have  been  a far-fetched  contrivance  in  a forgery,  first  to 
have  feigned  the  receipt  of  a letter  from  the  church  of  Corinth,  which 
letter  does  not  appear ; and  then  to  have  drawn  up  a fictitious  an- 
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swer  to  it,  relative  to  a great  variety  of  doubts  and  inquiries,  purely 
economical  and  domestic ; and  which,  though  likely  enough  to  have 
occurred  to  an  infant  society,  in  a situation  and  under  an  institution 
jso  novel  as  that  of  a Christian  church  then  was,  it  must  have  very 
much  exercised  the  author’s  invention,  and  could  have  answered  no 
imaginable  purpose  of  forgery,  to  introduce  the  mention  of  it  at  all. 

| Particulars  of  the  kind  we  refer  to,  are  such  as  the  following : the 
rule  of  duty  and  prudence  relative  to  entering  into  marriage,  as  ap- 
plicable to  virgins,  to  widows ; the  case  of  husbands  married  to  un- 
converted wives,  of  wives  having  unconverted  husbands  ; that  case 
where  the  unconverted  party  chooses  to  separate,  where  he  chooses 
to  continue  the  union ; the  effect  which  their  conversion  produced 
upon  their  prior  state,  of  circumcision,  of  slavery  ; the  eating  of 
things  offered  to  idols,  as  it  was  in  itself,  as  others  were  affected  by 
it ; the  joining  in  idolatrous  sacrifices ; the  decorum  to  be  observed 
in  their  religious  assemblies,  the  order  of  speaking,  the  silence  of  wo- 
men, the  covering  or  uncovering  of  the  head,  as  it  became  men,  as  it 
became  women.  These  subjects,  with  their  several  subdivisions,  are 
so  particular,  minute,  and  numerous,  that,  though  they  be  exactly 
agreeable  to  the  circumstances  of  the  persons  to  whom  the  letter  was 
written,  nothing,  I believe,  but  the  existence  and  reality  of  those  cir- 
cumstances could  have  suggested  to  the  writer’s  thoughts. 

[But  this  is  not  the  only  nor  the  principal  observation  upon  the 
correspondence  between  the  church  of  Corinth  and  their  apostle, 
which  I wish  to  point  out.  It  appears,  I think,  in  this  correspon- 
dence, that  although  the  Corinthians  had  written  to  St.  Paul,  re- 
questing his  answer  and  his  directions  in  the  several  points  above  enu- 
merated, yet  that  they  had  not  said  one  syllable  about  the  enormities 
and  disorders  which  had  crept  in  amongst  them,  and  in  the  blame 
of  which  they  all  shared ; but  that  St.  Paul’s  information  concerning 
the  irregularities  then  prevailing  at  Corinth  had  come  round  to  him 
from  other  quarters.  The  quarrels  and  disputes  excited  by  their 
contentious  adherence  to  their  different  teachers,  and  by  their  placing 
of  them  in  competition  with  one  another,  were  not  mentioned  in  their 
letter , but  communicated  to  St.  Paul  by  more  private  intelligence : 

I “ It  hath  been  declared  unto  me,  my  brethren,  by  them  which  are 
of  the  house  of  Chloe^  that  there  are  contentions  among  you.  Now 
this  I say,  that  every  one  of  you  saith,  I am  of  Paul,  and  I of  Apol- 
los,  and  I of  Cephas,  and  I of  Christ.”  (i.  11, 12.)  The  incestuous 
marriage  “ of  a man  with  his  father’s  wife,”  which  St.  Paul  repre- 
! hends  with  so  much  severity  in  the  fifth  chapter  of  our  epistle,  and 
which  was  not  the  crime  of  an  individual  only,  but  a crime  in  which 
the  whole  church,  by  tolerating  and  conniving  at  it,  had  rendered 
themselves  partakers,  did  not  come  to  St.  Paul’s  knowledge  by  the 
letter , but  by  a rumour  which  had  reached  his  ears  : “ It  is  reported 
commonly  that  there  is  fornication  among  you,  and  such  fornication 
as  is  not  so  much  as  named  among  the  Gentiles,  that  one  should  have 
his  father’s  wife ; and  ye  are  puffed  up,  and  have  not  rather  mourn- 
ed that  he  that  hath  done  this  deed  might  be  taken  away  from 
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among  you.”  (v.  1,  2.)  Their  going  to  law  before  the  judicature 
of  the  country,  rather  than  arbitrate  and  adjust  their  disputes  among 
themselves,  which  St.  Paul  animadverts  upon  with  his  usual  plain-  I 
ness,  was  not  intimated  to  him  in  the  letter , because  he  tells  them 
his  opinion  of  this  conduct  before  he  comes  to  the  contents  of  the 
letter.  Their  litigiousness  is  censured  by  St.  Paul  in  the  sixth 
chapter  of  his  epistle,  and  it  is  only  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  I 
chapter  that  he  proceeds  upon  the  articles  which  he  found  in  their  j . 
letter ; and  he  proceeds  upon  them  with  this  preface : “ Now  con-  ! 
cerning  the  things  whereof  ye  wrote  unto  me,”  (vii.  1 ;)  which  in-  ' 
troduction  he  would  not  have  used  if  he  had  been  already  discussing 
any  of  the  subjects  concerning  which  they  had  written.  Their  ir- 
regularities in  celebrating  the  Lord's  supper,  and  the  utter  perver- 
sion of  the  institution  which  ensued,  were  not  in  the  letter,  as  is 
evident  from  the  terms  in  which  St.  Paul  mentions  the  notice  he  had 
received  of  it : “ Now  in  this  that  I declare  unto  you,  I praise  you 
not,  that  ye  come  together  not  for  the  better,  but  for  the  worse ; for 
first  of  all,  when  ye  come  together  in  the  church,  I hear  that  there 
be  divisions  among  you,  and  I partly  believe  it .”  Now  that  the  Co- 
rinthians should,  in  their  own  letter,  exhibit  the  fair  side  of  their 
conduct  to  the  apostle,  and  conceal  from  him  the  faults  of  their  be- 
haviour, was  extremely  natural,  and  extremely  probable : but  it  was 
a distinction  which  would  not,  I think,  have  easily  occurred  to  the 
author  of  a forgery ; and  much  less  likely  is  it,  that  it  should  have 
entered  into  his  thoughts  to  make  the  distinction  appear  in  the  way 
in  which  it  does  appear,  viz.  not  by  the  original  letter,  not  by  an 
express  observation  upon  it  in  the  answer,  but  distantly  by  marks 
perceivable  in  the  manner,  or  in  the  order,  in  which  St.  Paul  takes 
notice  of  their  faults. 

No.  II. 

Our  epistle  purports  to  have  been  written  after  St.  Paul  had  al- 
ready been  at  Corinth  : “ I,  brethren,  when  I came  unto  you , came 
not  with  excellency  of  speech  or  of  wisdom”  (ii.  1 :)  and  in  many 
other  places  to  the  same  effect.  It  purports  also  to  have  been  writ- 
ten upon  the  eve  of  another  visit  to  that  church ; “ I will  come  to 
you  shortly,  if  the  Lord  will”  (iv.  19 ;)  and  again,  “ I will  come  to 
you  when  I shall  pass  through  Macedonia.”  (xvi.  5.)  Now  the  his- 
tory relates  that  St.  Paul  did  in  fact  visit  Corinth  twice:  once  as  re- 
corded at  length  in  the  eighteenth,  and  a second  time  as  mentioned 
briefly  in  the  twentieth  chapter  of  the  Acts.  The  same  history  also 
informs  us  (Acts,  xx.  1)  that  it  was  from  Ephesus  St.  Paul  proceed- 
ed upon  his  second  journey  into  Greece.  Therefore,  as  the  epistle 
purports  to  have  been  written  a short  time  preceding  that  journey ; 
and  as  St.  Paul,  the  history  tells  us,  had  resided  more  than  two  years 
at  Ephesus,  before  he  set  out  upon  it,  it  follows  that  it  must  have 
been  from  Ephesus,  to  be  consistent  with  the  history,  that  the  epis- 
tle was  written ; and  every  note  of  place  in  the  epistle  agrees  with 
this  supposition.  46  If,  after  the  manner  of  men,  I have  fought  with 
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beasts  at  Ephesus , what  advantageth  it  me,  if  the  dead  rise  not  ?” 
• (xv.  32.)  I allow  that  the  apostle  might  say  this,  wherever  he  was ; 

1 but  it  was  more  natural  and  more  to  the  purpose  to  say  it,  if  he  was 
at  Ephesus  at  the  time,  and  in  the  midst  of  those  conflicts  to  which 
the  expression  relates.  44  The  churches  of  Asia  salute  you.'”  (xvi. 
19.)  Asia,  throughout  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  the  epistles  of 
j St.  Paul,  does  not  mean  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor,  or  Anatolia,  nor 
even  the  whole  of  the  proconsular  Asia,  but  a district  in  the  anterior 
. part  of  that  country,  called  Lydian  Asia,  divided  from  the  rest, 
much  as  Portugal  is  from  Spain,  and  of  which  district  Ephesus  was 
the  capital.  44  Aquila  and  Priscilla  salute  you.”  (xvi.  19  ) Aquila 
| and  Priscilla  were  at  Ephesus  during  the  period  within  which  this 
j epistle  was  written.  (Acts,  xviii.  18,  26.)  44 1 will  tarry  at  Ephesus 

\ until  Pentecost.”  (xvi.  8.)  This,  I apprehend,  is  in  terms  almost 
! asserting  that  he  was  at  Ephesus  at  the  time  of  writing  the  epistle. — 
44  A great  and  effectual  door  is  opened  unto  me.”  (xvi.  9.)  How 
well  this  declaration  corresponded  with  the  state  of  things  at  Ephesus, 
and  the  progress  of  the  gospel  in  these  parts,  we  learn  from  the  re- 
flection with  which  the  historian  concludes  the  account  of  certain 
transactions  which  passed  there : 44  So  mightily  grew  the  word  of 
God  and  prevailed”  (Acts,  xix.  20 ;.)  as  well  as  from  the  complaint 
of  Demetrius,  44  that  not  only  at  Ephesus,  but  also  throughout  all 
Asia,  this  Paul  hath  persuaded,  and  turned  away  much  people.” 
(xix.  26.)  — 44  And  there  are  many  adversaries,”  says  the  epistle, 
(xvi.  9.)  Look  into  the  history  of  this  period  : 44  When  divers  were 
hardened  and  believed  not,  but  spake  evil  of  that  way  before  the 
multitude,  he  departed  from  them,  and  separated  the  disciples.” 
The  conformity  therefore  upon  this  head  of  comparison,  is  circum- 
stantial and  perfect.  If  any  one  think  that  this  is  a conformity  so 
obvious,  that  any  forger  of  tolerable  caution  and  sagacity  would  have 
taken  care  to  preserve  it,  I must  desire  such  a one  to  read  the  epistle 
for  himself ; and,  when  he  has  done  so,  to  declare  whether  he  has 
discovered  one  mark  of  art  or  design ; whether  the  notes  of  time  and 
place  appear  to  him  to  be  inserted  with  any  reference  to  each  other, 
with  any  view  of  their  being  compared  with  each  other,  or  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  a visible  agreement  with  the  history,  in  re- 
spect of  them. 

No.  III. 

Chap.  iv.  17 — 19.  “ For  this  cause  I have  sent  unto  you  Timo- 

theus,  who  is  my  beloved  son  and  faithful  in  the  Lord,  who  shall 
bring  you  into  remembrance  of  my  ways  which  be  in  Christ,  as  I 
teach  every  where  in  every  church.  Now  some  are  puffed  up,  as 
though  I would  not  come  unto  you ; but  I will  come  unto  you  short- 
ly, if  the  Lord  will.” 

With  this  I compare  Acts,  xix.  21 , 22:  44  After  these  things 
were  ended,  Paul  purposed  in  the  spirit,  when  he  had  passed  through 
Macedonia  and  Achaia , to  go  to  Jerusalem;  saying,  After  I have 
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been  there,  I must  also  see  Rome ; so  he  sent  unto  Macedonia  tw 
of  them  that  ministered  unto  him,  Timotheus  and  Erastus.” 

Though  it  be  not  said,  it  appears  I think  with  sufficient  certainty 
I mean  from  the  history,  independently  of  the  epistle,  that  Timoth 
was  sent  upon  this  occasion  into  Achaia , of  which  Corinth  was  th 
capital  city,  as  well  as  into  Macedonia : for  the  sending  of  Timothj 
and  Erastus  is,  in  the  passage  where  it  is  mentioned,  plainly  con 
nected  with  St.  Paul’s  own  journey : he  sent  them  before  him.  A 
he  therefore  purposed  to  go  into  Achaia  himself,  it  is  highly  proba 
ble  that  they  were  to  go  thither  also.  Nevertheless,  they  are  saic 
only  to  have  been  sent  into  Macedonia,  because  Macedonia  was  ir 
truth  the  country  to  which  they  went  immediately  from  Ephesus 
being  directed,  as  we  suppose,  to  proceed  afterward  from  thence  intc 
Achaia.  If  this  be  so,  the  narrative  agrees  with  the  epistle;  and 
the  agreement  is  attended  with  very  little  appearance  of  design 
One  thing  at  least  concerning  it  is  certain : that  if  this  passage  o: 
St.  Paul’s  history  had  been  taken  from  his  letter,  it  would  have  senlj 
Timothy  to  Corinth  by  name,  or  expressly  however  into  Achaia. 

But  there  is  another  circumstance  in  these  two  passages  much  lessj 
obvious,  in  which  an  agreement  holds  without  any  room  for  suspicion! 
that  it  was  produced  by  design.  We  have  observed  that  the  send-i  ■■ 
ing  of  Timothy  into  the  peninsula  of  Greece  was  connected  in  the 
narrative  with  St.  Paul’s  own  journey  thither ; it  is  stated  as  the  ef- 
fect of  the  same  resolution.  Paul  purposed  to  go  into  Macedonia ; 

“ so  he  sent  two  of  them  that  ministered  unto  him,  Timotheus  and 
Erastus.”  Now  in  the  epistle  also  you  remark  that,  when  the  apos- 
tle mentions  his  having  sent  Timothy  unto  them,  in  the  very  next 
sentence  he  speaks  of  his  own  visit : 66  for  this  cause  have  I sent 
unto  you  Timotheus,  who  is  my  beloved  son,  &c.  Now  some  are 
puffed  up,  as  though  I would  not  come  to  you ; but  I will  come 
to  you  shortly,  if  God  will.”  Timothy’s  journey,  we  see,  is  men- 
tioned in  the  history  and  in  the  epistle,  in  close  connexion  with  St 
Paul’s  own.  Here  is  the  same  order  of  thought  and  intention  ; yet 
conveyed  under  such  diversity  of  circumstance  and  expression,  and 
the  mention  of  them  in  the  epistle  so  allied  to  the  occasion  which  in 
troduces  it,  viz.  the  insinuation  of  his  adversaries  that  he  would  come 
to  Corinth  no  more,  that  I am  persuaded  no  attentive  reader  will 
believe,  that  these  passages  were  written  in  concert  with  one  ano- 
ther, or  will  doubt  but  that  the  agreement  is  unsought  and  uncon- 
trived. 

But,  in  the  Acts,  Erastus  accompanied  Timothy  in  this  journey, 
of  whom  no  mention  is  made  in  the  epistle.  From  what  has  been 
said  in  our  observations  upon  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  it  appears 
probable  that  Erastus  was  a Corinthian.  If  so,  though  he  accom- 
panied Timothy  to  Corinth,  he  was  only  returning  home,  and  Timo- 
thy was  the  messenger  charged  with  St.  Paul’s  orders. — At  any 
rate,  this  discrepancy  shows  that  the  passages  were  not  taken  from 
one  another. 
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I Chap.  xvi.  10, 11. — “ Now,  if  Timotheus  come,  see  that  he  may 
'^be  with  you  without  fear ; for  he  worketh  the  work  of  the  Lord,  as 
) I also  do : let  no  man  therefore  despise  him,  but  conduct  him  forth 
e in  peace,  that  he  may  come  unto  me,  for  I look  for  him  with  the  bre- 
thren.” 

■ From  the  passage  considered  in  the  preceding  number,  it  appears 
s ! that  Timothy  was  sent  to  Corinth,  either  with  the  epistle,  or  before 
* it : 66  for  this  cause  have  I sent  unto  you  Timotheus.’1  From  the 
^passage  now  quoted,  we  infer  that  Timothy  was  not  sent  with  the 
' epistle ; for  had  he  been  the  bearer  of  the  letter,  or  accompanied  it, 

; would  St.  Paul  in  that  letter  have  said,  “If  Timothy  come?”  Nor 
] is  the  sequel  consistent  with  the  supposition  of  his  carrying  the  let- 
' ter;  for  if  Timothy  was  with  the  apostle  when  he  wrote  the  letter, 

; could  he  say,  as  he  does,  “ I look  for  him  with  the  brethren  ?”  I 
conclude  therefore,  that  Timothy  had  left  St.  Paul  to  proceed  upon 
his  journey  before  the  letter  was  written.  Farther,  the  passage  be- 
fore us  seems  to  imply,  that  Timothy  was  not  expected  by  St.  Paul 
1 to  arrive  at  Corinth,  till  after  they  had  received  the  letter.  He  gives 
them  directions  in  the  letter  how  to  treat  him  when  he  should  ar- 
rive : “ If  he  come,”  act  towards  him  so  and  so.  Lastly,  the  whole 
form  of  expression  is  most  naturally  applicable  to  the  supposition  of 
Timothy’s  coming  to  Corinth,  not  directly  from  St.  Paul,  but  from 
some  other  quarter ; and  that  his  instructions  had  been,  when  he 
should  reach  Corinth,  to  return.  Now,  how  stands  this  matter  in 
the  history  ? Turn  to  the  nineteenth  chapter  and  twenty-first  verse 
of  the  Acts,  and  you  will  find  that  Timothy  did  not,  when  sent  from 
Ephesus,  where  he  left  St.  Paul,  and  where  the  present  epistle  was 
written,  proceed  by  a straight  course  to  Corinth,  but  that  he  went 
round  through  Macedonia.  This  clears  up  every  thing ; for,  al- 
though Timothy  was  sent  forth  upon  his  journey  before  the  letter 
was  written,  yet  he  might  not  reach  Corinth  till  after  the  letter  ar- 
rived there ; and  he  would  come  to  Corinth,  when  he  did  come,  not 
directly  from  St.  Paul  at  Ephesus,  but  from  some  part  of  Macedo- 
nia. Here,  therefore,  is  a circumstantial  and  critical  agreement,  and 
unquestionably  without  design ; for  neither  of  the  two  passages  in 
the  epistle  mentions  Timothy’s  journey  into  Macedonia  at  all,  though 
nothing  but  a circuit  of  that  kind  can  explain  and  reconcile  the  ex- 
pressions which  the  writer  uses. 

No.  V. 

Chap.  i.  12.  “ Now  this  I say,  that  every  one  of  you  saith,  I am 

of  Paul,  and  I of  Apollos,  and  I of  Cephas,  and  I of  Christ.” 

Also,  iii.  6.  “ I have  planted,  Apollos  watered,  but  God  gave 

the  increase.” 

This  expression,  “ I have  planted,  Apollos  watered,”  imports  two 
things ; first,  that  Paul  had  been  at  Corinth  before  Apollos ; sec- 
ondly, that  Apollos  had  been  at  Corinth  after  Paul,  but  before  the 
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writing  of  this  epistle.  This  implied  account  of  the  several  event; 
and  of  the  order  in  which  they  took  place,  corresponds  exactly  wit 
the  history.  St.  Paul,  after  his  first  visit  into  Greece,  returned  fror 
Corinth  into  Syria  by  the  way  of  Ephesus  ; and,  dropping  his  com 
panions  Aquila  and  Priscilla  at  Ephesus,  he  proceeded  forwards  t 
Jerusalem;  from  Jerusalem  he  descended  to  Antioch;  and  fror 
thence  made  a progress  through  some  of  the  upper  or  northern  pro 
vinces  of  the  Lesser  Asia,  Acts,  xviii.  19,  23 : during  which  pro 
gress,  and  consequently  in  the  interval  between  St.  Paul’s  first  an< 
second  visit  to  Corinth,  and  consequently  also  before  the  writing  o 
this  epistle,  which  was  at  Ephesus  two  years  at  least  after  the  apostle1 
return  from  his  progress,  we  hear  of  Apollos,  and  we  hear  of  him  a 
Corinth.  Whilst  St.  Paul  was  engaged,  as  hath  been  said,  in  Phry 
gia  and  Galatia,  Apollos  came  down  to  Ephesus ; and  being,  in  St 
Paul’s  absence,  instructed  by  Aquila  and  Priscilla,  and  having  ob 
tained  letters  of  recommendation  from  the  church  at  Ephesus,  h* 
passed  over  to  Achaia ; and  when  he  was  there,  we  read  that  h< 
44  helped  them  much  which  had  believed  through  grace,  or  he  migh 
tily  convinced  the  Jews,  and  that  publicly.”  Acts,  xviii.  27,  28 
To  have  brought  Apollos  into  Achaia,  of  which  Corinth  was  th< 
capital  city,  as  well  as  the  principal  Christian  church ; and  to  hav( 
shown  that  he  preached  the  gospel  in  that  country,  would  have  beer 
sufficient  for  our  purpose.  But  the  history  happens  also  to  mentior 
Corinth  by  name,  as  the  place  in  which  Apollos,  after  his  arrival  ir 
Achaia,  fixed  his  residence  : for,  proceeding  with  the  account  of  St 
Paul’s  travels,  it  tells  us,  that  while  Apollos  was  at  Corinth,  Paul, 
having  passed  through  the  upper  coasts,  came  down  to  Ephesus, 
xix.  1.  What  is  said  therefore  of  Apollos  in  the  epistle,  coincides 
exactly,  and  especially  in  the  point  of  chronology,  with  what  is  de- 
livered concerning  him  in  the  history.  The  only  question  now  is. 
whether  the  allusions  were  made  with  a regard  to  this  coincidence. 
Now,  the  occasions  and  purposes  for  which  the  name  of  Apollos  is 
introduced  in  the  Acts  and  in  the  Epistles,  are  so  independent  and 
so  remote,  that  it  is  impossible  to  discover  the  smallest  reference 
from  one  to  the  other.  Apollos  is  mentioned  in  the  Acts,  in  imme- 
diate connexion  with  the  history  of  Aquila  and  Priscilla,  and  for  the 
very  singular  circumstance  of  his  44  knowing  only  the  baptism  of 
John.”  In  the  epistle,  where  none  of  these  circumstances  are  taken 
notice  of,  his  name  first  occurs,  for  the  purpose  of  reproving  the  con- 
tentious spirit  of  the  Corinthians ; and  it  occurs  only  in  conjunction 
with  that  of  some  others  : 44  Every  one  of  you  saith,  I am  of  Paul, 
and  I of  Apollos,  and  I of  Cephas,  and  I of  Christ.”  The  second 
passage  in  which  Apollos  appears,  44 1 have  planted,  Apollos  water- 
ed,” fixes,  as  we  have  observed,  the  order  of  time  amongst  three  dis- 
tinct events : but  it  fixes  this,  I will  venture  to  pronounce,  without 
the  writer  perceiving  that  he  was  doing  any  such  thing.  The  sen- 
tence fixes  this  order  in  exact  conformity  with  the  history ; but  it  is 
itself  introduced  solely  for  the  sake  of  the  reflection  which  follows : 
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tsj  — “ Neither  is  he  that  planteth  any  thing,  neither  he  that  watereth, 
itj  but  God  that  giveth  the  increase.” 


tc  Chap.  iv.  11, 12.  “Even  unto  this  present  hour  we  both  hunger 
uni  and  thirst,  and  are  naked,  and  are  buffeted,  and  have  no  certain 
oil  dwelling-place ; and  labour,  working  with  our  own  hands.” 

0- S  We  are  expressly  told  in  the  history,  that  at  Corinth,  St.  Paul 
ltll  laboured  with  his  own  hands;  “He  found  Aquila  and  Priscilla; 
of!  and,  because  he  was  of  the  same  craft,  he  abode  with  them,  and 
i’s  wrought ; for  by  their  occupation  they  were  tent-makers.”  But,  in 
at  the  text  before  us,  he  is  made  to  say,  that  “ he  laboured  even  unto 
f.  the  present  hour ,”  that  is,  to  the  time  of  writing  the  epistle  at  Ephe- 
t,  sus.  Now,  in  the  narration  of  St.  Paul’s  transactions  at  Ephesus, 

1-  delivered  in  the  nineteenth  chapter  of  the  Acts,  nothing  is  said  of  his 
le  working  with  his  own  hands ; but  in  the  twentieth  chapter  we  read, 
e that  upon  his  return  from  Greece,  he  sent  for  the  elders  of  the  church 
i-  of  Ephesus  to  meet  him  at  Miletus ; and  in  the  discourse  which  he 
i,  there  addressed  to  them,  amidst  some  other  reflections  which  he  calls 
e to  their  remembrance,  we  find  the  following : “ I have  coveted  no 
e man’s  silver,  or  gold,  or  apparel ; yea,  you  yourselves  also  know, 
a that  these  hands  have  ministered  unto  my  necessities,  and  to  them 
a that  were  with  me.”  The  reader  will  not  forget  to  remark,  that 
i though  St.  Paul  be  now  at  Miletus,  it  is  to  the  elders  of  the  church 
, of  Ephesus  he  is  speaking,  when  he  says,  “Ye  yourselves  know  that 

these  hands  have  ministered  to  my  necessities ;”  and  that  the  whole 
, discourse  relates  to  his  conduct  during  his  last  preceding  residence 
s at  Ephesus.  That  manual  labour,  therefore,  which  he  had  exercised 
■ at  Corinth,  he  continued  at  Ephesus ; and  not  only  so,  but  continued 
, it  during  that  particular  residence  at  Ephesus,  near  the  conclusion 
, of  which  this  epistle  was  written ; so  that  he  might  with  the  strictest 
i truth  say  at  the  time  of  writing  the  epistle,  “ Even  unto  this  present 
l hour  we  labour,  working  with  our  own  hands.”  The  correspondency 
is  sufficient,  then,  as  to  the  undesignedness  of  it.  It  is  manifest  to 
my  judgment,  that  if  the  history,  in  this  article,  had  been  taken  from 
the  epistle,  this  circumstance,  if  it  appeared  at  all,  would  have  ap- 
peared in  its  place , that  is,  in  the  direct  account  of  St.  Paul’s  trans- 
actions at  Ephesus.  The  correspondency  would  not  have  been  ef- 
fected, as  it  is,  by  a kind  of  reflected  stroke,  that  is,  by  a reference 
in  a subsequent  speech,  to  what  in  the  narrative  was  omitted.  Nor 
is  it  likely,  on  the  other  hand,  that  a circumstance  which  is  not  ex- 
tant in  the  history  of  St.  Paul  at  Ephesus,  should  have  been  made 
the  subject  of  a factitious  allusion,  in  an  epistle  purporting  to  be 
written  by  him  from  that  place ; not  to  mention  that  the  allusion  it- 
self, especially  as  to  time,  is  too  oblique  and  general  to  answer  any 
purpose  of  forgery  whatever. 


No.  VII. 

Chap.  ix.  20.  “ And  unto  the  Jews,  I became  as  a Jew,  that  I 
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might  gain  the  Jews ; to  them  that  are  under  the  law?  as  under  the 
law.” 

We  have  the  disposition  here  described,  exemplified  in  two  in- 
stances which  the  history  records  ; one,  Acts,  xvi.  3 : 66  Him  (Tim- 
othy) would  Paul  have  to  go  forth  with  him,  and  took  and  circum- 
cised him,  because  of  the  Jews  in  those  quarters ; for  they  knew  all 
that  his  father  was  a Greek.1’  This  was  before  the  writing  of  the 
epistle.  The  other,  Acts,  xxi.  23,  26,  and  after  the  writing  of  the 
epistle  : “ Do  this  that  we  say  to  thee ; we  have  four  men  which  have 
a vow  on  them  : them  take,  and  purify  thyself  with  them,  that  they 
may  shave  their  heads ; and  all  may  know  that  those  things,  whereof 
they  were  informed  concerning  thee,  are  nothing  : but  that  thou 
thyself  also  walkest  orderly,  and  keepest  the  law. — Then  Paul  took 
the  men,  and  the  next  day,  'purifying  himself  with  them , entered 
into  the  temple .”  Nor  does  this  concurrence  between  the  character 
and  the  instances  look  like  the  result  of  contrivance.  St.  Paul,  in 
the  epistle,  describes,  or  is  made  to  describe,  his  own  accommodating 
conduct  towards  Jews  and  towards  Gentiles,  towards  the  weak  and 
over-scrupulous,  towards  men  indeed  of  every  variety  of  character ; 
“ to  them  that  are  without  law  as  without  law,  being  not  without  law 
to  God,  but  under  the  law  to  Christ,  that  I might  gain  them  that  are 
without  law ; to  the  weak  became  I as  weak,  that  I might  gain  the 
weak ; I am  made  all  things  to  all  men,  that  I might  gain  some.” 
This  is  the  sequel  of  the  text  which  stands  at  the  head  of  the  pre- 
sent number.  Taking  therefore  the  whole  passage  together,  the 
apostle’s  condescension  to  the  Jews  is  mentioned  only  as  a part  of 
his  general  disposition  towards  all.  It  is  not  probable  that  this  cha- 
racter should  have  been  made  up  from  the  instances  in  the  Acts, 
which  relate  solely  to  his  dealings  with  the  Jews.  It  is  not  probable 
that  a sophist  should  take  his  hint  from  those  instances,  and  then 
extend  it  so  much  beyond  them  : and  it  is  still  more  incredible  that 
the  two  instances  in  the  Acts,  circumstantially  related  and  inter- 
woven with  the  history,  should  have  been  fabricated  in  order  to  suit 
the  character  which  St.  Paul  gives  of  himself  in  the  epistle. 


No.  VIII. 

Chap.  i.  14 — 17.  I thank  God  that  I baptized  none  of  you  but 
Crispus  and  Gaius,  lest  any  should  say  that  I baptized  in  my  own 
name ; and  I baptized  also  the  household  of  Stephanas : besides  I 
know  not  whether  I baptized  any  other ; for  Christ  sent  me  not  to 
baptize,  but  to  preach  the  gospel.” 

It  may  be  expected,  that  those  whom  the  apostle  baptized  with  his 
own  hands,  were  converts  distinguished  from  the  rest  by  some  cir- 
cumstance, either  of  eminence,  or  of  connexion  with  him.  Accord- 
ingly, of  the  three  names  here  mentioned,  Crispus,  we  find  from 
Acts,  xviii.  8,  was  a “chief  ruler  of  the  Jewish  synagogue  at  Co- 
rinth, who  believed  in  the  Lord,  with  all  his  house.”  Gaius,  it  ap- 
pears from  Romans,  xvi.  23,  was  St.  Paul’s  host  at  Corinth,  and  the 
host,  he  tells  us,  “ of  the  whole  church.”  The  household  of  Ste- 
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phanas,  we  read  in  the  sixteenth  chapter  of  this  epistle,  “ were  the 
first-fruits  of  Achaia.”  Here  therefore  is  the  propriety  we  expected : 
and  it  is  a proof  of  reality  not  to  be  contemned ; for  their  names 
appearing  in  the  several  places  in  which  they  occur,  with  a mark 
of  distinction  belonging  to  each,  could  hardly  be  the  effect  of  chance, 
without  any  truth  to  direct  it : and  on  the  other  hand,  to  suppose 
that  they  were  picked  out  from  these  passages,  and  brought  together 
in  the  text  before  us,  in  order  to  display  a conformity  of  names,  is 
both  improbable  in  itself,  and  is  rendered  more  so  by  the  purpose  for 
which  they  are  introduced.  They  come  in  to  assist  St.  Paul’s  excul- 
pation of  himself,  against  the  possible  charge  of  having  assumed 
the  character  of  the  founder  of  a separate  religion,  and  with  no 
other  visible,  or,  as  I think,  imaginable  design.* 

No.  IX. 

Chap.  xvi.  10,  11.  “Now,  if  Timotheus  come,  let  no  man  de- 
spise him.” — Why  despise  him  ? This  charge  is  not  given  concern- 
ing any  other  messenger  whom  St.  Paul  sent ; and,  in  the  different 
epistles,  many  such  messengers  are  mentioned.  Turn  to  1 Timothy, 
chap.  iv.  12,  and  you  will  find  that  Timothy  was  a i young  man , 
younger  probably  than  those  who  were  usually  employed  in  the 

* Chap.  i.  1.  “ Paul,  called  to  be  an  apostle  of  Jesus  Christ,  through  the  will  of 
God,  and  Sosthenes,  our  brother,  unto  the  church  of  God,  which  is  at  Corinth.” 
The  only  account  we  have  of  any  person  who  bore  the  name  of  Sosthenes,  is  found 
in  the  eighteenth  chapter  of  the  Acts.  When  the  Jews  at  Corinth  had  brought  Paul 
before  Gallio,  and  Gallio  had  dismissed  their  complaint  as  unworthy  of  his  interfe- 
rence, and  had  driven  them  from  the  judgment-seat,  “ then  all  the  Greeks,”  says 
the  historian, “ took  Sosthenes,  the  chief  ruler  of  the  synagogue,  and  beat  him  be- 
fore the  judgment-seat.”  The  Sosthenes  here  spoken  of  was  a Corinthian  ; and,  if 
he  was  a Christian,  and  with  St.  Paul  when  he  wrote  this  epistle,  was  likely  enough 
to  be  joined  with  him  in  the  salutation  of  the  Corinthian  church.  But  here  occurs  a 
difficulty.  If  Sosthenes  was  a Christian  at  the  time  of  this  uproar,  why  should  the 
Greeks  beat  him  ? The  assault  upon  the  Christians  was  made  by  the  Jews.  It  was 
the  Jews  who  had  brought  Paul  before  the  magistrate.  If  it  had  been  the  Jews  also 
who  had  beaten  Sosthenes,  I should  not  have  doubted  but  that  he  had  been  a favour- 
er of  St.  Paul,  and  the  same  person  who  is  joined  with  him  in  the  epistle.  Let  us 
see  therefore  whether  there  be  not  some  error  in  our  present  text.  The  Alexandrian 
manuscript  gives  wowrtq  alone,  without  at  "EXTwjvsj,  and  is  followedin  this  reading  by 
the  Coptic  version,  by  the  Arabian  version,  published  by  Erpenius,  by  the  Vulgate, 
and  by  Bede’s  Latin  version.  Three  Greek  manuscripts  again,  as  well  as  Chryso- 
stom, give  oi  Iou&auoi,  in  the  place  of  ot  ’’EXhnvis.  A great  plurality  of  manuscripts 
authorise  the  reading  which  is  retained  in  our  copies.  In  this  variety  it  appears  to 
me  extremely  probable  that  the  historian  originally  wrote  xa,vr e?  .alone,  and  that  of 
’'EXXws  and  01*  ’iouSWca  ave  been  respectively  added  as  explanatory  of  what  the 
word  7ravr*s  was  supposed  to  mean.  The  sentence,  without  the  addition  of  either 
name,  would  run  very  perspicuously  thus,  aal  pxrfkouxiv  ocurov;  ccxo  rctf  (3^a.ro^ 
$1  TravTEj  ’LuxtQsvviv  tov  btvxtgv  ’ifAXpo crQsv  row  (3yiy.ccTog% 

and  he  drove  them  away  from  the  judgment-seat  ; and  they  all,”  viz.  the  crowd  of 
Jews  whom  the  judge  had  bid  begone,  “ took  Sosthenes,,  and  beat  him  before  the 
judgment-seat.”  It  is  certain  that,  as  the  whole  body  of  the  people  were  Greeks, 
the  application  of  all  to  them  was  unusual  and  hard.  If  I were  describing  an  insurrec- 
tion at  Paris,  I might  say,  all  the  Jews,  all  the  Protestants,  or  all  the  English,  acted 
so  and  so ; but  I should  scarcely  say  all  the  French,  when  the  whole  mass  of  the  com- 
munity were  of  that  description.  As  what  is  here  offered  is  founded  upon  a various 
reading,  and  that  in  opposition  to  the  greater  part  of  the  manuscripts  that  are  extant, 
I have  not  given  it  a place  in  the  text. 

VOL.  II. 
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Christian  mission  ; and  that  St.  Paul,  apprehending  lest  he  should, 
on  that  account,  be  exposed  to  contempt,  urges  upon  him  the  cau- 
tion which  is  there  inserted,  44  Let  no  man  despise  thy  youth.” 

No.  X. 

Chap.  xvi.  1.  44  Now,  concerning  the  collection  for  the  saints,  as 
I have  given  order  to  the  churches  of  Galatia,  even  so  do  ye.” 

The  churches  of  Galatia  and  Phrygia  were  the  last  churches 
which  St.  Paul  had  visited  before  the  writing  of  this  epistle.  He 
was  now  at  Ephesus,  and  he  came  thither  immediately  from  visiting 
these  churches : 44  He  went  over  all  the  country  of  Galatia  and 
Phrygia,  in  order,  strengthening  all  the  disciples.  And  it  came  to 
pass  that  Paul  having  passed  through  the  upper  coasts”  (viz.  the 
above-named  countries,  called  the  upper  coasts,  as  being  the  northern 
part  of  Asia  Minor)  44  came  to  Ephesus.”  Acts,  xviii.  23;  xix.  1. 
These  therefore,  probably,  were  the  last  churches  at  which  he  left 
directions  for  their  public  conduct  during  his  absence.  Although 
two  years  intervened  between  his  journey  to  Ephesus  and  his  wri- 
ting this  epistle,  yet  it  does  not  appear  that  during  that  time  he 
visited  any  other  church.  That  he  had  not  been  silent  when  he  was 
in  Galatia,  upon  this  subject  of  contribution  for  the  poor,  is  farther 
made  out  from  a hint  which  he  lets  fall  in  his  epistle  to  that  church  : 
44  Only  they  (viz.  the  other  apostles)  would  that  we  should  remem- 
ber the  poor,  the  same  also  which  I was  forward  to  do.” 

No.  XI. 

Chap.  iv.  18.  44  Now,  some  are  puffed  up,  as  though  I would  not 
come  unto  you.” 

Why  should  they  suppose  that  he  would  not  come  ? Turn  to  the 
first  chapter  of  the  Second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  and  you  will 
find  that  he  had  already  disappointed  them  : 44 1 was  minded  to  come 
unto  you  before,  that  you  might  have  a second  benefit ; and  to  pass 
by  you  into  Macedonia,  and  to  come  again  out  of  Macedonia  unto 
you,  and  of  you  to  be  brought  on  my  way  towards  Judea.  When 
I,  therefore,  was  thus  minded,  did  I use  lightness?  Or  the  things 
that  I purpose,  do  I purpose  according  to  the  flesh,  that  with  me 
there  should  be  yea,  yea,  and  nay,  nay?  But  as  God  is  true,  our 
word  towards  you  was  not  yea  and  nay.”  It  appears  from  this  quo- 
tation, that  he  had  not  only  intended,  but  that  he  had  promised 
them,  a visit  before  ; for  otherwise,  why  should  he  apologize  for  the 
change  of  his  purpose,  or  express  so  much  anxiety  lest  this  change 
should  be  imputed  to  any  culpable  fickleness  in  his  temper ; and  lest 
he  should  thereby  seem  to  them,  as  one  whose  word  was  not,  in  any 
sort,  to  be  depended  upon  ? Besides  which,  the  terms  made  use  of, 
plainly  refer  to  a promise,  44  Our  word  towards  you  was  not  yea  and 
nay.” 

St.  Paul  therefore  had  signified  an  intention  which  he  had  not 
been  able  to  execute ; and  this  seeming  breach  of  his  word,  and  the 
delay  of  his  visit,  had,  with  some  who  were  evil  affected  towards 
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him,  given  birth  to  a suggestion  that  he  would  come  no  more  to 
Corinth. 

No.  XII. 

Chap.  v.  7,  8.  (( For  even  Christ,  our  passover,  is  sacrificed  for 
us ; therefore  let  us  keep  the  feast,  not  with  old  leaven,  neither  with 
the  leaven  of  malice  and  wickedness,  but  with  the  unleavened  bread 
| of  sincerity  and  truth.’1 

Dr.  Benson  tells  us,  that  from  this  passage,  compared  with  chap- 
i ter  xvi.  8,  it  has  been  conjectured  that  this  epistle  was  written  about 
the  time  of  the  Jewish  passover;  and  to  me  the  conjecture  appears 
to  be  very  well  founded.  The  passage  to  which  Dr.  Benson  refers 
us  is  this : “ I will  tarry  at  Ephesus  until  Pentecost.”  With  this 
passage  he  ought  to  have  joined  another  in  the  same  context : 66  And 
it  may  be  that  I will  abide,  yea,  and  winter  with  you for  from  the 
two  passages  laid  together,  it  follows  that  the  epistle  was  written  be- 
fore Pentecost,  yet  after  winter ; which  necessarily  determines  the 
date  to  the  part  of  the  year  within  which  the  passover  falls.  It  was 
written  before  Pentecost,  because  he  says,  66 1 will  tarry  at  Ephesus 
until  Pentecost.”  It  was  written  after  winter,  because  he  tells  them, 
4£  It  may  be  that  I may  abide,  yea,  and  winter  with  you.”  The 
winter  which  the  apostle  purposed  to  pass  at  Corinth,  was  undoubt- 
edly the  winter  next  ensuing  to  the  date  of  the  epistle ; yet  it  was  a 
winter  subsequent  to  the  ensuing  Pentecost,  because  he  did  not  in- 
tend to  set  forwards  upon  his  journey  till  after  that  feast.  The 
words,  “ let  us  keep  the  feast,  not  with  old  leaven,  neither  with  the 
leaven  of  malice  and  wickedness,  but  with  the  unleavened  bread  of 
sincerity  and  truth,”  look  very  like  words  suggested  by  the  season ; 
at  least  they  have,  upon  that  supposition,  a force  and  significancy 
which  do  not  belong  to  them  upon  any  other ; and  it  is  not  a little 
remarkable,  that  the  hints  casually  dropped  in  the  epistle  concern- 
ing particular  parts  of  the  year,  should  coincide  with  this  supposition. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  SECOND  EPISTLE  TO  THE  CORINTHIANS. 

No.  I. 

I will  not  say  that  it  is  impossible,  having  seen  the  First  Epistle  to 
the  Corinthians,  to  construct  a second  with  ostensible  allusions  to 
the  first ; or  that  it  is  impossible  that  both  should  be  fabricated,  so 
as  to  carry  on  an  order  and  continuation  of  story,  by  successive  ref- 
erences to  the  same  events.  But  I say,  that  this,  in  either  case, 
must  be  the  effect  of  craft  and  design.  Whereas,  whoever  examines 
the  allusions  to  the  former  epistle  which  he  finds  in  this,  whilst  he 
will  acknowledge  them  to  be  such  as  would  rise  spontaneously  to  the 
hand  of  the  writer,  from  the  very  subject  of  the  correspondence,  and 
the  situation  of  the  corresponding  parties,  supposing  these  to  be 
real,  will  see  no  particle  of  reason  to  suspect,  either  that  the  clauses 
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containing  these  allusions  were  insertions  for  the  purpose,  or  that  the 
several  transactions  of  the  Corinthian  church  were  feigned,  in  order 
to  form  a train  of  narrative,  or  to  support  the  appearance  of  con- 
nexion between  the  two  epistles.  , 

1.  In  the  First  Epistle,  St.  Paul  announces  his  intention  of  pass- 
ing through  Macedonia,  in  his  way  to  Corinth  : “ I will  come  to  you 
when  I shall  pass  through  Macedonia.”  In  the  Second  Epistle,  we 
find  him  arrived  in  Macedonia,  and  about  to  pursue  his  journey  to 
Corinth.  But  observe  the  manner  in  which  this  is  made  to  appear  : 
“ 1 know  the  forwardness  of  your  mind,  for  which  I boast  of  you  to 
them  of  Macedonia,  that  Achaia  was  ready  a year  ago,  and  your 
zeal  hath  provoked  very  many  : yet  have  I sent  the  brethren,  lest 
our  boasting  of  you  should  be  in  vain  in  this  behalf ; that,  as  I said, 
ye  may  be  ready ; lest,  haply,  if  they  of  Macedonia  come  with  me, 
and  find  you  unprepared,  we  (that  we  say  not  you)  be  ashamed  in 
this  same  confident  boasting.”  (Chap.  ix.  2- — 4.)  St.  Paul’s  being 
in  Macedonia  at  the  time  of  writing  the  epistle,  is,  in  this  passage, 
inferred  only  from  his  saying  that  he  had  boasted  to  the  Macedo- 
nians of  the  alacrity  of  his  Achaian  converts ; and  the  fear  which  he 
expresses,  lest,  if  any  of  the  Macedonian  Christians  should  come 
with  him  unto  Achaia,  they  should  find  his  boasting  unwarranted  by 
the  event.  The  business  of  the  contribution  is  the  sole  cause  of  men- 
tioning Macedonia  at  all.  Will  it  be  insinuated  that  this  passage 
was  framed  merely  to  state  that  St.  Paul  was  now  in  Macedonia ; 
and,  by  that  statement,  to  produce  an  apparent  agreement  with  the 
purpose  of  visiting  Macedonia,  notified  in  the  First  Epistle  ? Or  will 
it  be  thought  probable  that,  if  a sophist  had  meant  to  place  St.  Paul 
in  Macedonia,  for  the  sake  of  giving  countenance  to  his  forgery,  he 
would  have  done  it  in  so  oblique  a manner  as  through  the  medium 
of  a contribution  ? The  same  thing  may  be  observed  of  another  text 
in  the  epistle,  in  which  the  name  of  Macedonia  occurs  : “ Further- 
more, when  I came  to  Troas  to  preach  the  gospel,  and  a door  was 
opened  unto  me  of  the  Lord,  I had  no  rest  in  my  spirit,  because  I 
found  not  Titus,  my  brother ; but  taking  my  leave  of  them,  I went 
from  thence  into  Macedonia.”  I mean,  that  it  may  be  observed  of 
this  passage  also,  that  there  is  a reason  for  mentioning  Macedonia, 
entirely  distinct  from  the  purpose  of  showing  St.  Paul  to  be  there . 
Indeed,  if  the  passage  before  us  show  that  point  at  all,  it  shows  it  so 
obscurely,  that  Grotius,  though  he  did  not  doubt  that  Paul  was 
now  in  Macedonia,  refers  this  text  to  a different  journey.  Is  this 
the  hand  of  a forger,  meditating  to  establish  a false  conformity  ? 
The  text,  however,  in  which  it  is  most  strongly  implied  that  St. 
Paul  wrote  the  present  epistle  from  Macedonia,  is  found  in  the 
fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  verses  of  the  seventh  chapter : “ I am  filled 
with  comfort,  I am  exceeding  joyful  in  all  our  tribulation  ; for,  when 
we  were  come  into  Macedonia,  our  flesh  had  no  rest ; without  were 
fightings,  within  were  fears:  nevertheless,  God,  that  comforteth 
those  that  are  cast  down,  comforted  us  by  the  coming  of  Titus.” 
Yet  even  here,  I think,  no  one  will  contend,  that  St.  Paul’s  coming 
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to  Macedonia,  or  being  in  Macedonia,  was  the  principal  thing  in- 
tended to  be  told  : or  that  the  telling  of  it,  indeed,  was  any  part  of 
the  intention  with  which  the  text  was  written  ; or  that  the  mention 
even  of  the  name  of  Macedonia  was  not  purely  incidental,  in  the 
description  of  those  tumultuous  sorrows  with  which  the  writer’s  mind 
had  been  lately  agitated,  and  from  which  he  was  relieved  by  the 
coming  of  Titus.  The  first  five  verses  of  the  eighth  chapter,  which 
commend  the  liberality  of  the  Macedonian  churches,  do  not,  in  my 
opinion,  by  themselves,  prove  St.  Paul  to  have  been  at  Macedonia  at 
the  time  of  writing  the  epistle. 

2.  In  the  First  Epistle,  St.  Paul  denounces  a severe  censure 
against  an  incestuous  marriage,  which  had  taken  place  amongst  the 
Corinthian  converts,  with  the  connivance,  not  to  say  with  the  appro- 
bation, of  the  church  ; and  enjoins  the  church  to  purge  itself  of  this 
scandal,  by  expelling  the  offender  from  its  society  : “ It  is  reported 
commonly,  that  there  is  fornication  among  you,  and  such  fornica- 
tion as  is  not  so  much  as  named  amongst  the  Gentiles,  that  one  should 
have  his  father’s  wife ; and  ye  are  puffed  up,  and  have  not  rather 
mourned,  that  he  that  hath  done  this  deed  might  be  taken  away 
from  among  you : for  I,  verily,  as  absent  in  body,  but  present  in 
spirit,  have  judged  already,  as  though  I were  present,  concerning  him 
that  hath  done  this  deed;  in  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
when  ye  are  gathered  together,  and  my  spirit,  with  the  power  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  to  deliver  such  a one  unto  Satan  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  flesh,  that  the  spirit  may  be  saved  in  the  day  of  the 
Lord.”  (Chap.  v.  1 — 5.)  In  the  Second  Epistle,  we  find  this  sen- 
tence executed,  and  the  offender  to  be  so  affected  with  the  punish- 
ment, that  St.  Paul  now  intercedes  for  his  restoration  ; “ Sufficient 
to  such  a man  is  this  punishment,  which  was  inflicted  of  many ; so 
that,  contrariwise,  ye  ought  rather  to  forgive  him  and  comfort  him, 
lest  perhaps  such  a one  should  be  swallowed  up  with  over-much  sor- 
row ; wherefore,  I beseech  you,  that  ye  would  confirm  your  love  to- 
wards him.”  (2  Cor.  ii.  7,  8.)  Is  this  whole  business  feigned  for  the 
sake  of  carrying  on  a continuation  of  story  through  the  two  epistles  ? 
The  church  also,  no  less  than  the  offender,  was  brought  by  St.  Paul’s 
reproof  to  a deep  sense  of  the  impropriety  of  their  conduct.  Their 
penitence,  and  their  respect  to  his  authority,  were,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, exceeding  grateful  to  St.  Paul:  “ We  were  comforted  not 
by  Titus’s  coming  only,  but  by  the  consolation  wherewith  he  was 
comforted  in  you,  when  he  told  us  your  earnest  desire,  your  mourn- 
ing, your  fervent  mind  towards  me,  so  that  I rejoiced  the  more  ; for, 
though  I made  you  sorry  with  a letter,  I do  not  repent,  though  I 
did  repent : for  I perceive  that  the  same  epistle  made  you  sorry, 
though  it  were  but  for  a season.  Now  I rejoice,  not  that  ye  were 
made  sorry,  but  that  ye  sorrowed  to  repentance : for  ye  were  made 
sorry  after  a godly  manner,  that  ye  might  receive  damage  by  us  in 
nothing.”  (Chap.  vii.  7 — 9.)  That  this  passage  is  to  be  referred 
to  the  incestuous  marriage,  is  proved  by  the  twelfth  verse  of  the  same 
chapter : 6' ( Though  I wrote  unto  you,  I did  it  not  for  his  cause  that 
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had  done  the  wrong,  nor  for  his  cause  that  suffered  wrong ; but 
that  our  care  for  you,  in  the  sight  of  God,  might  appear  unto  you.” 
There  were,  it  is  true,  various  topics  of  blame  noticed  in  the  First 
Epistle  ; but  there  was  none,  except  this  of  the  incestuous  marriage, 
which  could  be  called  a transaction  between  private  parties,  or  of 
which  it  could  be  said  that  one  particular  person  had  44  done  the 
wrong,”  and  another  particular  person  44  had  suffered  it.”  Could 
all  this  be  without  foundation  ? or  could  it  be  put  into  the  Second 
Epistle,  merely  to  furnish  an  obscure  sequel  to  what  had  been  said 
about  an  incestuous  marriage  in  the  first  ? 

3.  In  the  sixteenth  chapter  of  the  First  Epistle,  a collection  for 
the  saints  is  recommended  to  be  set  forwards  at  Corinth 44  Now, 
concerning  the  collection  for  the  saints,  as  I have  given  order  to  the 
churches  of  Galatia,  so  do  ye.”  (Chap.  xvi.  1.)  In  the  ninth  chap- 
ter of  the  Second  Epistle,  such  a collection  is  spoken  of,  as  in  rea- 
diness to  be  received : 44  As  touching  the  ministering  to  the  saints, 
it  is  superfluous  for  me  to  write  to  you,  for  I know  the  forwardness 
of  your  mind,  for  which  I boast  of  you  to  them  of  Macedonia,  that 
Achaia  was  ready  a year  ago,  and  your  zeal  hath  provoked  very 
many.”  (Chap.  ix.  1,  2.)  This  is  such  a continuation  of  the  trans- 
action as  might  be  expected  ; or,  possibly  it  will  be  said,  as  might 
easily  be  counterfeited ; but  there  is  a circumstance  of  nicety  in  the 
agreement  between  the  two  epistles,  which,  I am  convinced,  the  au- 
thor of  a forgery  would  not  have  hit  upon,  or  which,  if  he  had  hit 
upon  it,  he  would  have  set  forth  with  more  clearness.  The  Second 
Epistle  speaks  of  the  Corinthians  as  having  begun  this  eleemosynary 
business  a year  before : 44  This  is  expedient  for  you,  who  have  be- 
gun before,  not  only  to  do,  but  also  to  be  forward  a year  ago.” 
(Chap.  viii.  10.)  44 1 boast  of  you  to  them  of  Macedonia,  that 

Achaia  was  ready  a year  ago.”  (Chap.  ix.  2.)  From  these  texts  it 
is  evident,  that  something  had  been  done  in  the  business  a year  be- 
fore. It  appears,  however,  from  other  texts  in  the  epistle,  that  the 
contribution  was  not  yet  collected  or  paid ; for  brethren  were  sent 
from  St.  Paul  to  Corinth,  44  to  make  up  their  bounty.”  (Chap.  ix. 
5.)  They  are  urged  to  44  perform  the  doing  of  it.”  (Chap.  viii.  11.) 
“And  every  man  was  exhorted  to  give  as  he  purposed  in  his  heart.” 
(Chap.  ix.  7.)  The  contribution,  therefore,  as  represented  in  our 
present  epistle,  was  in  readiness,  yet  not  received  from  the  contribu- 
tors ; was  begun,  was  forwarded  long  before,  yet  not  hitherto  col- 
lected. Now  this  representation  agrees  with  one,  and  only  with 
one,  supposition,  namely,  that  every  man  had  laid  by  in  store,  had 
already  provided  the  fund,  from  which  he  was  afterward  to  con- 
tribute— the  very  case  which  the  First  Epistle  authorizes  us  to  sup- 
pose to  have  existed ; for  in  that  epistle  St.  Paul  had  charged  the 
Corinthians,  44  upon  the  first  day  of  the  week,  every  one  of  them, 
to  lay  by  in  store  as  God  had  prospered  him.”*  (1  Cor.  chap.  xvi.  2.) 

* The  following  observations  will  satisfy  us  concerning  the  purity  of  our  apostle’s 
conduct  in  the  suspicious  business  of  a pecuniary  contribution. 

1.  He  disclaims  the  having  received  any  inspired  authority  for  the  directions 
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No.  II. 

In  comparing  the  Second  Epistie  to  the  Corinthians  with  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles,  we  are  soon  brought  to  observe,  not  only  that  there 
exists  no  vestige  either  of  the  epistle  having  been  taken  from  the 
history,  or  the  history  from  the  epistle ; but  also  that  there  appears 
in  the  contents  of  the  epistle  positive  evidence,  that  neither  was  bor- 
rowed from  the  other.  . Titus,  who  bears  a conspicuous  part  in  the 
epistle,  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  at  all.  St. 
Paul’s  sufferings  enumerated,  chap.  xi.  24,  u of  the  Jews  five  times 
received  I forty  stripes  save  one ; thrice  I was  beaten  with  rods ; 
once  was  I stoned ; thrice  I suffered  shipwreck ; a night  and  a day 
I have  been  in  the  deep,”  cannot  be  made  out  from  his  history  as 
delivered  in  the  Acts ; nor  would  this  account  have  been  given  by 
a writer,  who  either  drew  his  knowledge  of  St.  Paul  from  that  his- 
tory, or  who  was  careful  to  preserve  a conformity  with  it.  The  ac- 
count in  the  epistle  of  St.  Paul’s  escape  from  Damascus,  though 
agreeing  in  the  main  fact  with  the  account  of  the  same  transaction  in 
the  Acts,  is  related  with  such  difference  of  circumstance,  as  renders 
it  utterly  improbable  that  one  should  be  derived  from  the  other. 
The  two  accounts,  placed  by  the  side  of  each  other,  stand  as  follows : 


2 Cor.  chap.  xi.  32,  33.  In  Damas- 
cus, the  governor  under  Aretas  the 
king  kept  the  city  of  the  Damascenes 
with  a garrison,  desirous  to  apprehend 
me ; and  through  a window  in  a basket 
was  I let  down  by  the  wall,  and  esca- 
ped his  hands. 


Acts,  chap.  ix.  23 — 25.  And  after  many 
days  were  fulfilled,  the  Jews  took  counsel 
to  kill  him  ; but  their  laying  in  wait  was 
known  of  Saul,  and  they  watched  the  gates 
day  and  night  to  kill  him  : then  the  disci- 
ples took  him  by  night,  and  let  him  down 
by  the  wall  in  a basket. 


Now  if  we  be  satisfied  in  general  concerning  these  two  ancient 


which  he  is  giving : “ I speak  not  by  commandment,  but  by  occasion  of  the  forward- 
ness of  others,  and  to  prove  the  sincerity  of  your  love.”  (2  Cor.  chap.  viii.  8.)  Who, 
that  had  a sinister  purpose  to  answer  by  the  recommending  of  subscriptions,  would 
thus  distinguish,  and  thus  lower  the  credit  of  his  own  recommendation. 

2.  Although  he  asserts  the  general  right  of  Christian  ministers  to  a maintenance 
from  their  ministry,  yet  he  protests  against  the  making  use  of  this  right  in  his  own 
person  : u Even  so  hath  the  Lord  ordained,  that  they  which  preach  the  gospel  should 
live  of  the  gospel ; but  I have  used  none  of  these  things,  neither  have  I written 
these  things  that  it  should  be  so  done  unto  me ; for  it  were  better  for  me  to  die  than 
that  any  man  should  make  m)r  glorying,  i.  e.  my  professions  of  disinterestedness, 
void.”  (1  Cor.  chap.  ix.  14,  15.) 

3.  He  repeatedly  proposes  that  there  should  be  associates  with  himself  in  the 
management  of  the  public  bounty;  not  colleagues  of  his  own  appointment,  but  per- 
sons elected  for  that  purpose  by  the  contributors  themselves.  “ And  when  I come, 
whomsoever  ye  shall  approve  by  your  letters,  them  will  I send  to  bring  your  liber- 
ality unto  Jerusalem ; and  if  it  be  meet  that  I go  also,  they  shall  go  with  me.” 
(1  Cor.  chap.  xvi.  3,  4.)  And  in  the  Second  Epistle,  what  is  here  proposed,  we  find 
actually  done,  and  done  for  the  very  purpose  of  guarding  his  character  against  any 
imputation  that  might  be  brought  upon  it,  in  the  discharge  of  a pecuniary  trust : 
“ And  we  have  sent  with  him  the  brother,  whose  praise  is  in  the  Gospel  throughout 
all  the  churches ; and  not  that  only,  but  who  was  also  chosen  of  the  churches  to  travel 
with  us  with  this  grace  (gift)  which  is  administered  bv  us  to  the  glory  of  the  same 
Lord,  and  the  declaration  of  your  ready  mind  : avoiding  this,  that  no  man  should 
blame  us  in  this  abundance  which  is  administered  by  us  ; providing  for  things  hon- 
est, not  only  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  but  also  in  the  sight  of  men  :”  i.  e.  not  rest- 
ing in  the  consciousness  of  our  own  integrity,  but,  in  such  a subject,  careful  also  to 
approve  our  integrity  to  the  public  judgment.  (2  Cor.  chap.  viii.  18 — 21.) 
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writings,  that  the  one  was  not  known  to  the  writer  of  the  other,  or 
not  consulted  by  him ; then  the  accordances  which  may  be  pointed 
out  between  them,  will  admit  of  no  solution  so  probable,  as  the  at- 
tributing of  them  to  truth  and  reality,  as  to  their  common  foundation. 

No.  III. 

The  opening  of  this  epistle  exhibits  a connexion  with  the  history, 
which  alone  would  satisfy  my  mind  that  the  epistle  was  written  by 
St.  Paul,  and  by  St.  Paul  in  the  situation  in  which  the  history 
places  him.  Let  it  be  remembered,  that  in  the  nineteenth  chapter  of 
the  Acts,  St.  Paul  is  represented  as  driven  away  from  Ephesus,  or 
as  leaving  however  Ephesus,  in  consequence  of  an  uproar  in  that 
city,  excited  by  some  interested  adversaries  of  the  new  religion. 
The  account  of  the  tumult  is  as  follows : 46  When  they  heard  these 
sayings,”  viz.  Demetrius’s  complaint  of  the  danger  to  be  apprehend- 
ed from  St.  Paul’s  ministry  to  the  established  worship  of  the  Ephe- 
sian goddess,  44  they  were  full  of  wrath,  and  cried  out,  saying,  Great 
is  Diana  of  the  Ephesians.  And  the  whole  city  was  filled  with  con- 
fusion ; and  having  caught  Gaius  and  Aristarchus,  Paul’s  com- 
panions in  travel,  they  rushed  with  one  accord  into  the  theatre ; 
and  when  Paul  would  have  entered  in  unto  the  people,  the  disciples 
suffered  him  not : and  certain  of  the  chief  of  Asia,  which  were  his 
friends,  sent  unto  him  desiring  that  he  would  not  venture  himself 
into  the  theatre.  Some,  therefore,  cried  one  thing,  and  some  an- 
other : for  the  assembly  was  confused,  and  the  more  part  knew  not 
wherefore  they  were  come  together.  And  they  drew  Alexander 
out  of  the  multitude,  the  Jews  putting  him  forward ; and  Alexander 
beckoned  with  his  hand,  and  would  have  made  his  defence  unto  the 
people : but,  when  they  knew  that  he  was  a Jew,  all  with  one  voice, 
about  the  space  of  two  hours,  cried  out,  Great  is  Diana  of  the  Ephe- 
sians.— And  after  the  uproar  was  ceased,  Paul  called  unto  him  the 
disciples,  and  embraced  them,  and  departed  for  to  go  into  Macedo- 
nia.” When  he  was  arrived  in  Macedonia,  he  wrote  the  Second 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  which  is  now  before  us ; and  he  begins 
his  epistle  in  this  wise : 44  Blessed  be  God,  even  the  Father  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  Father  of  mercies,  and  the  God  of  all  com- 
fort, who  comforteth  us  in  all  our  tribulation,  that  we  may  be  able 
to  comfort  them  which  are  in  any  trouble,  by  the  comfort  wherewith 
we  ourselves  are  comforted  of  God.  For,  as  the  sufferings  of  Christ 
abound  in  us,  so  our  consolation  also  aboundeth  by  Christ;  and 
whether  we  be  afflicted,  it  is  for  your  consolation  and  salvation, 
which  is  effectual  in  the  enduring  of  the  same  sufferings,  which  we 
also  suffer : or  whether  we  be  comforted,  it  is  for  your  consolation 
and  salvation : and  our  hope  of  you  is  steadfast,  knowing  that,  as 
ye  are  partakers  of  the  sufferings,  so  shall  ye  be  also  of  the  consola- 
tion. For  we  would  not,  brethren,  have  you  ignorant  of  our  trouble 
which  came  to  us  in  Asia,  that  we  were  pressed  out  of  measure,  above 
strength,  insomuch  that  we  despaired  even  of  life;  but  we  had  the 
sentence  of  death  in  ourselves,  that  we  should  not  trust  in  ourselves, 
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but  in  God,  which  raiseth  the  dead,  who  delivered  us  from  so  great 
a death,  and  doth  deliver ; in  whom  we  trust  that  he  will  yet  deliver 
us.”  Nothing  could  be  more  expressive  of  the  circumstances  in 
which  the  history  describes  St.  Paul  to  have  been,  at  the  time  when 
the  epistle  purports  to  be  written  ; or  rather,  nothing  could  be  more 
expressive  of  the  sensations  arising  from  these  circumstances,  than 
this  passage.  It  is  the  calm  recollection  of  a mind  emerged  from 
the  confusion  of  instant  danger.  It  is  that  devotion  and  solemnity 
of  thought,  which  follows  a recent  deliverance.  There  is  just  enough 
of  particularity  in  the  passage  to  show  that  it  is  to  be  referred  to  the 
tumult  at  Ephesus:  “We  would  not,  brethren,  have  you  ignorant 
of  our  trouble  which  came  to  us  in  Asia.”  And  there  is  nothing 
more  ; no  mention  of  Demetrius,  of  the  seizure  of  St.  Paul’s  friends, 
of  the  interference  of  the  town-clerk,  of  the  occasion  or  nature  of 
the  danger  which  St.  Paul  had  escaped,  or  even  of  the  city  where  it 
happened ; in  a word,  no  recital  from  which  a suspicion  could  be 
conceived,  either  that  the  author  of  the  epistle  had  made  use  of  the 
narrative  in  the  Acts ; or,  on  the  other  hand,  that  he  had  sketched 
the  outline,  which  the  narrative  in  the  Acts  only  filled  up.  That 
the  forger  of  an  epistle,  under  the  name  of  St.  Paul,  should  borrow 
circumstances  from  a history  of  St.  Paul  then  extant ; or,  that  the 
author  of  a history  of  St.  Paul  should  gather  materials  from  letters 
bearing  St.  Paul’s  name,  may  be  credited ; but  I cannot  believe 
that  any  forger  whatever  should  fall  upon  an  expedient  so  refined, 
as  to  exhibit  sentiments  adapted  to  a situation,  and  to  leave  his  rea- 
ders to  seek  out  that  situation  from  the  history ; still  less  that  the 
author  of  a history  should  go  about  to  frame  facts  and  circumstances, 
fitted  to  supply  the  sentiments  which  he  found  in  the  letter.  It  may 
be  said,  perhaps,  that  it  does  not  appear  from  the  history,  that  any 
danger  threatened  St.  Paul’s  life  in  the  uproar  at  Ephesus,  so  immi- 
nent as  that  from  which  in  the  epistle  he  represents  himself  to  have 
been  delivered.  This  matter,  it  is  true,  is  not  stated  by  the  histo- 
rian in  form ; but  the  personal  danger  of  the  apostle,  we  cannot 
doubt,  must  have  been  extreme,  when  the  “ whole  city  was  filled 
with  confusion  when  the  populace  had  “ seized  his  companions 
when,  in  the  distraction  of  his  mind,  he  insisted  upon  “coming  forth 
amongst  them when  the  Christians  who  were  about  him  “ would 
not  suffer  him when  “ his  friends,  certain  of  the  chief  of  Asia, 
sent  to  him,  desiring  that  he  would  not  adventure  himself  in  the  tu- 
mult when,  lastly,  he  was  obliged  to  quit  immediately,  the  place 
and  the  country,  “ and  when  the  tumult  was  ceased,  to  depart  into 
Macedonia.”  All  which  particulars  are  found  in  the  narration,  and 
justify  St.  Paul’s  own  account,  “ that  he  was  pressed  out  of  measure, 
above  strength,  insomuch  that  he  despaired  even  of  life ; that  he  had 
the  sentence  of  death  in  himself i.  e.  that  he  looked  upon  himself 
as  a man  condemned  to  die. 

No.  IV. 

It  has  already  been  remarked,  that  St.  Paul’s  original  intention 
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was  to  have  visited  Corinth  in  his  way  to  Macedonia : 44  I was  mind- 
ed to  come  unto  you  before,  and  to  pass  by  you  into  Macedonia.” 
2 Cor.  chap.  i.  15,  16.  It  has  also  been  remarked  that  he  changed 
his  intention,  and  ultimately  resolved  upon  going  through  Macedo- 
nia first . Now  upon  this  head  there  exists  a circumstance  of  cor- 
respondency between  our  epistle  and  the  history,  which  is  not  very 
obvious  to  the  reader’s  observation ; but  which,  when  observed,  will 
be  found,  I think,  close  and  exact.  Which  circumstance  is  this : 
that  though  the  change  of  St.  Paul’s  intention  be  expressly  mention- 
ed only  in  the  second  epistle,  yet  it  appears,  both  from  the  history 
and  from  this  second  epistle,  that  the  change  had  taken  place  before 
the  writing  of  the  first  epistle ; that  it  appears  however  from  nei- 
ther, otherwise  than  by  an  inference,  unnoticed  perhaps  by  almost 
every  one  who  does  not  sit  down  professedly  to  the  examination. 

First,  then,  how  does  this  point  appear  from  the  history  ? In  the 
nineteenth  chapter  of  the  Acts,  and  the  twenty-first  verse,  we  are 
told,  that  44  Paul  purposed  in  the  spirit  when  he  had  passed  through 
Macedonia  and  Achaia,  to  go  to  Jerusalem.  So  he  sent  into  Mace- 
donia two  of  them  that  ministered  unto  him,  Timotheus  and  Eras- 
tus  ; but  he  himself  stayed  in  Asia  for  a season.”  A short  time  af- 
ter this,  and  evidently  in  pursuance  of  the  same  intention,  we  find 
(chap.  xx.  1,  2.)  that  44  Paul  departed  from  Ephesus  for  to  go  into 
Macedonia : and  that,  when  he  had  gone  over  those  parts,  he  came 
into  Greece.”  The  resolution  therefore  of  passing  first  through 
Macedonia,  and  from  thence  into  Greece,  was  formed  by  St.  Paul 
previously  to  the  sending  away  of  Timothy.  The  order  in  which 
the  two  countries  are  mentioned  shows  the  direction  of  his  intended 
route,  44  when  he  had  passed  through  Macedonia  and  Achaia.” 
Timothy  and  Erastus,  who  were  to  precede  him  in  his  progress, 
were  sent  by  him  from  Ephesus  into  Macedonia.  He  himself  a 
short  time  afterward,  and,  as  hath  been  observed,  evidently  in  con- 
tinuation and  pursuance  of  the  same  design,  44  departed  for  to  go 
into  Macedonia.”  If  he  had  ever,  therefore,  entertained  a different 
plan  of  his  journey,  which  is  not  hinted  in  the  history,  he  must  have 
changed  that  plan  before  this  time.  But,  from  the  17th  verse  of  the 
fourth  chapter  of  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  we  discover, 
that  Timothy  had  been  sent  away  from  Ephesus  before  that  Epistle 
was  written : 44  For  this  cause  have  I sent  unto  you  Timotheus,  who 
is  my  beloved  son.”  The  change  therefore  of  St.  Paul’s  resolution 
which  was  prior  to  the  sending  away  of  Timothy,  was  necessarily 
prior  to  the  writing  of  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians. 

Thus  stands  the  order  of  dates,  as  collected  from  the  history,  com- 
pared with  the  First  Epistle.  Now  let  us  inquire,  secondly,  how 
this  matter  is  represented  in  the  epistle  before  us.  In  the  sixteenth 
verse  of  the  first  chapter  of  this  epistle,  St.  Paul  speaks  of  the  in- 
tention which  he  had  once  entertained  of  visiting  Achaia,  in  his  way 
to  Macedonia : 44  In  this  confidence  I was  minded  to  come  unto  you 
before,  that  ye  might  have  a second  benefit : and  to  pass  by  you 
into  Macedonia.”  After  protesting,  in  the  seventeenth  verse,  against 
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any  evil  construction  that  might  be  put  upon  his  laying  aside  of  this 
intention,  in  the  twenty-third  verse  he  discloses  the  cause  of  it : 
^ | “ Moreover  I call  God  for  a record  upon  my  soul,  that,  to  spare 
'■  | you,  I came  not  as  yet  unto  Corinth.’1  And  then  he  proceeds  as 
■ follows:  “But  I determined  this  with  myself,  that  I would  not 
: come  again  to  you  in  heaviness : for,  if  I make  you  sorry,  who  is  he 
I then  that  maketh  me  glad,  but  the  same  which  is  made  sorry  by  me  ? 

And  I wrote  this  same  unto  you,  lest  when  I came  I should  have  sor- 
| row  from  them  of  whom  I ought  to  rejoice ; having  confidence  in 
I you  all,  that  my  joy  is  the  joy  of  you  all ; for,  out  of  much  affliction 
I and  anguish  of  heart,  I wrote  unto  you  with  many  tears : not  that 
! ye  should  be  grieved,  but  that  ye  might  know  the  love  which  I have 
, more  abundantly  unto  you ; but  if  any  have  caused  grief,  he  hath 
not  grieved  me  but  in  part,  that  I may  not  overcharge  you  all.  Suf- 
ficient to  such  a man  is  this  punishment,  which  was  inflicted  of 
many.”  In  this  quotation,  let  the  reader  first  direct  his  attention 
to  the  clause  marked  by  Italics,  “ and  I wrote  this  same  unto  you,” 
and  let  him  consider,  whether,  from  the  context,  and  from  the  struc- 
ture of  the  whole  passage,  it  be  not  evident  that  this  writing  was 
after  St.  Paul  had  “ determined  with  himself,  that  he  would  not 
come  again  to  them  in  heaviness  ?”  whether,  indeed,  it  was  not  in 
consequence  of  this  determination,  or  at  least  with  this  determination 
upon  his  mind  P And,  in  the  next  place,  let  him  consider,  whether 
the  sentence,  “ I determined  this  with  myself,  that  I would  not 
come  again  to  you  in  heaviness,”  do  not  plainly  refer  to  that  post- 
poning of  his  visit,  to  which  he  had  alluded  in  the  verse  but  one  be- 
fore, when  he  said,  “ I call  God  for  a record  upon  my  soul,  that,  to 
spare  you,  I came  not  as  yet  unto  Corinth and  whether  this  be  not 
the  visit  of  which  he  speaks  in  the  sixteenth  verse,  wherein  he  in- 
forms the  Corinthians,  “ that  he  had  been  minded  to  pass  by  them 
into  Macedonia  but  that,  for  reasons  which  argued  no  levity  or 
fickleness  in  his  disposition,  he  had  been  compelled  to  change  his 
purpose.  If  this  be  so,  then  it  follows  that  the  writing  here  men- 
tioned was  posterior  to  the  change  of  his  intention.  The  only  ques- 
tion, therefore,  that  remains,  will  be,  whether  this  writing  relate  to 
the  letter  which  we  now  have  under  the  title  of  the  First  Epistle  to 
the  Corinthians,  or  to  some  other  letter  not  extant  ? And  upon  this 
question,  I think  Mr.  Locke’s  observation  decisive ; namely,  that 
the  second  clause  marked  in  the  quotation  by  Italics,  “ I wrote  unto 
you  with  many  tears,”  and  the  first  clause  so  marked,  “ I wrote  this 
same  unto  you,”  belong  to  one  writing,  whatever  that  was ; and  that 
the  second  clause  goes  on  to  advert  to  a circumstance  which  is  found 
in  our  present  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians ; namely,  the  case 
and  punishment  of  the  incestuous  person.  Upon  the  whole,  then, 
we  see,  that  it  is  capable  of  being  inferred  from  St.  Paul’s  own 
words,  in  the  long  extract  which  we  have  quoted,  that  the  First 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  was  written  after  St.  Paul  had  determin- 
ed to  postpone  his  journey  to  Corinth ; in  other  words,  that  the 
change  of  his  purpose,  with  respect  to  the  course  of  his  journey, 
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though  expressly  mentioned  only  in  the  Second  Epistle,  had  taker 
place  before  the  writing  of  the  First:  the  point  which  we  made  ou 
to  be  implied  in  the  history,  by  the  order  of  the  events  there  record 
ed,  and  the  allusions  to  those  events  in  the  First  Epistle.  Now  thif 
is  a species  of  congruity  of  all  others  the  most  to  be  relied  upon 
It  is  not  an  agreement  between  two  accounts  of  the  same  transaction 
or  between  different  statements  of  the  same  fact,  for  the  fact  is  no! 
stated;  nothing  that  can  be  called  an  account  is  given;  but  it  isi 
the  junction  of  two  conclusions,  deduced  from  independent  sources.1 
and  deducible  only  by  investigation  and  comparison. 

This  point,  viz.  the  change  of  the  route,  being  prior  to  the  wriJ  1 
ting  of  the  First  Epistle,  also  falls  in  with,  and  accounts  for,  thel  11 
manner  in  which  he  speaks  in  that  epistle  of  his  journey.  His  first  #11 
intention  had  been,  as  he  here  declares,  to  44  pass  by  them  into  Mace-l!e 
donia :”  that  intention  having  been  previously  given  up,  he  writes,®0 
in  his  First  Epistle,  44  that  he  would  not  see  them  now  by  the  way, Hi1111 
i.  e.  as  he  must  have  done  upon  his  first  plan  ; but  that  he  trusted  i 10 
to  tarry  awhile  with  them,  and  possibly  to  abide,  yea  and  winter  with® 
them.”  1 Cor.  chap.  xvi.  5,  6.  It  also  accounts  for  a singularity  inij 
the  text  referred  to,  which  must  strike  every  reader : 44  I will  cornel  r 
to  you  when  I pass  through  Macedonia ; for  I do  pass  through  Ma-101 
cedonia.”  The  supplemental  sentence,  44  for  I do  pass  through  Ma-  S01 
cedonia,”  imports  that  there  had  been  some  previous  communication 
upon  the  subject  of  the  journey ; and  also  that  there  had  been  some  ! 11 
vacillation  and  indecisiveness  in  the  apostle’s  plan : both  which  we 
now  perceive  to  have  been  the  case.  The  sentence  is  as  much  as  to  lil 
say,  44  This  is  what  I at  last  resolve  upon.”  The  expression  “ ora*  P! 
WIomzSovI&v  hixQu,”  is  ambiguous ; it  may  denote  either  44  when  I pass, 
or  when  I shall  have  passed,  through  Macedonia ;”  the  considera- 
tions offered  above  fix  it  to  the  latter  sense.  Lastly,  the  point  we 
have  endeavoured  to  make  out,  confirms,  or  rather,  indeed,  is  neces- 
sary to  the  support  of,  a conjecture,  which  forms  the  subject  of  a 
number  in  our  observations  upon  the  First  Epistle,  that  the  insinu- 
ation of  certain  of  the  church  of  Corinth,  that  he  would  come  no 
more  amongst  them,  was  founded  on  some  previous  disappointment 
of  their  expectations. 

No.  V. 

But  if  St.  Paul  had  changed  his  purpose  before  the  writing  of  the 
First  Epistle,  why  did  he  defer  explaining  himself  to  the  Corinth- 
ians, concerning  the  reason  of  that  change,  until  he  wrote  the  Second? 
This  is  a very  fair  question ; and  we  are  able,  I think,  to  return  to 
it  a satisfactory  answer.  The  real  cause,  and  the  cause  at  length  as- 
signed by  St.  Paul  for  postponing  his  visit  to  Corinth,  and  not  tra- 
velling by  the  route  which  he  had  at  first  designed,  was  the  disorder- 
ly state  of  the  Corinthian  church  at  the  time,  and  the  painful  severi- 
ties which  he  should  have  found  himself  obliged  to  exercise,  if  he 
had  come  amongst  them  during  the  existence  of  these  irregularities. 
He  was  willing  therefore  to  try,  before  he  came  in  person,  what  a let- 
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u ter  of  authoritative  objurgation  would  do  amongst  them,  and  to  leave 
I time  for  the  operation  of  the  experiment.  That  was  his  scheme  in 
j writing  the  First  Epistle.  But  it  was  not  for  him  to  acquaint  them 
g|  with  the  scheme.  After  the  epistle  had  produced  its  effect  (and  to 
j the  utmost  extent,  as  it  should  seem,  of  the  apostle's  hopes;)  when 
he  had  wrought  in  them  a deep  sense  of  their  fault,  and  an  almost 
t passionate  solicitude  to  restore  themselves  to  the  approbation  of 
sj  their  teacher;  when  Titus  (chap.  vii.  6,  7,  11)  had  brought  him 
intelligence  “ of  their  earnest  desire,  their  mourning,  their  fervent 
mind  towards  him,  of  their  sorrow  and  their  penitence  ; what  care- 
fulness, what  clearing  of  themselves,  what  indignation,  what  fear, 

, what  vehement  desire,  what  zeal,  what  revenge,"  his  letter,  and  the 
general  concern  occasioned  by  it,  had  excited  amongst  them  ; he  then 
opens  himself  fully  upon  the  subject.  The  affectionate  mind  of  the 
apostle  is  touched  by  this  return  of  zeal  and  duty.  He  tells  them 
that  he  did  not  visit  them  at  the  time  proposed,  lest  their  meeting 
should  have  been  attended  with  mutual  grief ; and  with  grief  to  him 
imbittered  by  the  reflection,  that  he  was  giving  pain  to  those,  from 
whom  alone  he  could  receive  comfort : “ 1 determined  this  with  my- 
self, that  I would  not  come  again  to  you  in  heaviness ; for,  if  I make 
you  sorry,  who  is  he  that  maketh  me  glad  but  the  same  which  is  made 
sorry  by  me?"  (chap.  ii.  1,  2:)  that  he  had  written  his  former  epis- 
tle to  warn  them  beforehand  of  their  fault,  “ lest  when  he  came  he 
should  have  sorrow  of  them  of  whom  he  ought  to  rejoice (chap, 
ii.  c6  :)  that  he  had  the  farther  view,  though  perhaps  unperceived  by 
them,  of  making  an  experiment  of  their  fidelity,  “to  know  the 
proof  of  them,  whether  they  are  obedient  in  all  things,"  (chap.  ii.  9.) 
This  full  discovery  of  his  motive  came  very  naturally  from  the  apos- 
tle, after  he  had  seen  the  success  of  his  measures,  but  would  not 
have  been  a seasonable  communication  before.  The  whole  composes 
a train  of  sentiment  and  of  conduct  resulting  from  real  situation, 
and  from  real  circumstance,  and  as  remote  as  possible  from  fiction 
or  imposture. 

No.  VI. 

Chap.  xi.  9.  “ When  I was  present  with  you,  and  wanted,  I was 
chargeable  to  no  man  : for  that  which  was  lacking  to  me,  the  bre- 
thren which  came  from  Macedonia  supplied."  The  principal  fact 
set  forth  in  this  passage,  the  arrival  at  Corinth  of  brethren  from 
Macedonia  during  St.  Paul's  first  residence  in  that  city,  is  explicitly 
recorded,  Acts,  chap,  xviii.  1,  5.  “ After  these  things  Paul  depart- 
ed from  Athens,  and  came  to  Corinth.  And  when  Silas  and  Timo- 
theus  were  come  from  Macedonia,  Paul  was  pressed  in  spirit,  and 
testified  to  the  Jews  that  Jesus  was  Christ." 

No.  VII. 

The  above  quotation  from  the  Acts  proves  that  Silas  and  Timo- 
theus  were  assisting  to  St.  Paul  in  preaching  the  gospel  at  Corinth. 
With  which  correspond  the  words  of  the  epistle  (chap.  i.  19 :)  4 4 For 
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i,  if 


the  Son  of  God,  Jesus  Christ,  who  was  preached  among  you  by  us 
even  by  me,  and  Silvan  us,  and  Timotheus,  was  not  yea  and  nay 
but  in  him  was  yea.”  I do  admit  that  the  correspondency,  consider- 
ed by  itself,  is  too  direct  and  obvious : and  that  an  impostor  wit! 
the  history  before  him  might,  and  probably  would,  produce  agree 
ments  of  the  same  kind.  But  let  it  be  remembered,  that  this  refer- 
ence is  found  in  a writing,  which  from  many  discrepancies,  and  es- 
pecially from  those  noted  No.  II,  we  may  conclude,  was  not  compo- 
sed by  any  one  who  had  consulted,  and  who  pursued  the  history, 
Some  observation  also  arises  upon  the  variation  of  the  name.  Wt  ffb 
read  Silas  in  the  Acts,  Silvanus  in  the  epistle.  The  similitude  oij  %the < 
these  two  names,  if  they  were  the  names  of  different  persons,  is  greater  P 
than  could  easily  have  proceeded  from  accident ; I mean  that  it  is 
not  probable,  that  two  persons  placed  in  situations  so  much  alike, 
should  bear  names  so  nearly  resembling  each  other.*  On  the  other 
hand,  the  difference  of  the  name  in  the  two  passages  negatives  the 
supposition  of  the  passages,  or  the  account  contained  in  them,  being 
transcribed  either  from  the  other. 


Irot 


nil 


No.  VIII. 


> 


Chap.  ii.  12, 13.  “ When  I came  to  Troas  to  preach  Christ’s  gos- 
pel, and  a door  was  opened  unto  me  of  the  Lord,  I had  no  rest  in  my 
spirit,  because  I found  not  Titus  my  brother ; but  taking  my  leave 
of  them,  I went  from  thence  into  Macedonia.” 

To  establish  a conformity  between  this  passage  and  the  history, 
nothing  more  is  necessary  to  be  presumed,  than  that  St.  Paul  pro- 
ceeded from  Ephesus  to  Macedonia,  upon  the  same  course  by  which 
he  came  back  from  Macedonia  to  Ephesus,  or  rather  to  Miletus  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Ephesus ; in  other  words,  that  in  his  journey 
to  the  peninsula  of  Greece,  he  went  and  returned  the  same  way. 
St.  Paul  is  now  in  Macedonia,  where  he  had  lately  arrived  from 
Ephesus.  Our  quotation  imports  that  in  his  journey  he  had  stopped 
at  Troas.  Of  this  the  history  says  nothing,  leaving  us  only  the  short 
account,  that  “Paul  departed  from  Ephesus  for  to  go  into  Mace- 
donia.” But  the  history  says,  that  in  his  return  from  Macedonia 
to  Ephesus,  “ Paul  sailed  from  Philippi  to  Troas ; and  that,  when 
the  disciples  came  together  on  the  first  day  of  the  week  to  break 
bread,  Paul  preached  unto  them  all  night ; that  from  Troas  he  went 
by  land  to  Assos ; from  Assos,  taking  ship  and  coasting  along  the 
front  of  Asia  Minor,  he  came  by  Mitylene  to  Miletus.”  Which  ac 
count  proves,  first,  that  Troas  lay  in  the  way  by  which  St.  Paul  pass- 
ed between  Ephesus  and  Macedonia ; secondly,  that  he  had  disci- 
ples there.  In  one  journey  between  these  two  places,  the  epistle, 
and  in  another  journey  between  the  same  places,  the  history,  makes 
him  stop  at  this  city.  Of  the  first  journey  he  is  made  to  say,  “ that 
a door  was  in  that  city  opened  unto  me  of  the  Lord ;”  in  the  second 
we  find  disciples  there  collected  around  him,  and  the  apostle  exer 


* That  they  were  the  same  person  is  farther  confirmed  by  1 Thess.  chap.  i.  1, 
compared  with  Acts,  chap.  xvii.  10. 
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,j  cising  his  ministry,  with,  what  was  even  in  him,  more  than  ordinary 
,j  Zeal  and  labour.  The  epistle,  therefore,  is  in  this  instance  confirm- 
ed,  if  not  by  the  terms,  at  least  by  the  probability  of  the  history  ; a 
species  of  confirmation  by  no  means  to  be  despised,  because,  as  far 
| as  it  reaches,  it  is  evidently  uncontrived. 

Grotius,  I know,  refers  the  arrival  at  Troas,  to  which  the  epistle 
alludes,  to  a different  period,  but  I think  very  improbably;  for  no- 
thing  appears  to  me  more  certain,  than  that  the  meeting  with  Titus, 
which  St.  Paul  expected  at  Troas,  was  the  same  meeting  which  took 
place  in  Macedonia,  viz.  upon  Titus’s  coming  out  of  Greece.  In 
the  quotation  before  us,  he  tells  the  Corinthians,  “ When  I came  to 
Troas,  I had  no  rest  in  my  spirit,  because  I found  not  Titus  my 
brother ; but,  taking  my  leave  of  them,  I went  from  thence  into  Ma- 
cedonia.” Then  in  the  seventh  chapter  he  writes,  “ When  we  were 
come  into  Macedonia,  our  flesh  had  no  rest,  but  we  were  troubled 
on  every  side ; without  were  fightings,  within  were  fears ; neverthe- 
less God,  that  comforteth  them  that  are  cast  down,  comforted  us  by 
the  coming  of  Titus.”  These  two  passages  plainly  relate  to  the 
same  journey  of  Titus,  in  meeting  with  whom  St.  Paul  had  been  dis- 
appointed at  Troas,  and  rejoiced  in  Macedonia.  And  amongst 
other  reasons  which  fix  the  former  passage  to  the  coming  of  Titus 
out  of  Greece,  is  the  consideration,  that  it  was  nothing  to  the  Corin- 
thians that  St.  Paul  did  not  meet  with  Titus  at  Troas,  were  it  not 
that  he  was  to  bring  intelligence  from  Corinth.  The  mention  of  the 
disappointment  in  this  place,  upon  any  other  supposition,  is  irrelative. 

No.  IX. 

Chap.  xi.  24,  25.  “ Of  the  Jews  five  times  received  I forty  stripes 
save  one  ; thrice  was  I beaten  with  rods ; once  was  I stoned ; thrice 
I suffered  shipwreck ; a night  and  a day  I have  been  in  the  deep.” 

These  particulars  cannot  be  extracted  out  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apos- 
tles ; which  proves,  as  hath  been  already  observed,  that  the  epistle 
was  not  framed  from  the  history ; yet  they  are  consistent  with  it, 
which,  considering  how  numerically  circumstantial  the  account  is,  is 
more  than  could  happen  to  arbitrary  and  independent  fictions. 
When  I say  these  particulars  are  consistent  with  the  history,  I mean, 
first,  that  there  is  no  article,  in  the  enumeration  which  is  contradict- 
| ed  by  the  history : secondly,  that  the  history,  though  silent  with  re- 
spect to  many  of  the  facts  here  enumerated,  has  left  space  for  the 
existence  of  these  facts,  consistent  with  the  fidelity  of  its  own  nar- 
ration. 

First,  no  contradiction  is  discoverable  between  the  epistle  and  the 
history.  When  St.  Paul  says,  thrice  was  I beaten  with  rods,  al- 
though the  history  record  only  one  beating  with  rods,  viz.  at  Phi- 
lippi, Acts,  xvi.  22,  yet  is  there  no  contradiction.  It  is  only  the 
omission  in  one  book  of  what  is  related  in  another.  But  had  the 
history  contained  accounts  of  four  beatings  with  rods,  at  the  time  of 
writing  this  epistle,  in  which  St.  Paul  says  that  he  had  only  suffer- 
ed three,  there  would  have  been  a contradiction  properly  so  called. 
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The  same  observation  applies  generally  to  the  other  parts  of  the 
enumeration,  concerning  which  the  history  is  silent : but  there  is  one  'f0"! 
clause  in  the  quotation  particularly  deserving  of  remark;  because,  I ' 
when  confronted  with  the  history,  it  furnishes  the  nearest  approach 
to  a contradiction,  without  a contradiction  being  actually  incurred,  3 
of  any  I remmber  to  have  met  with.  44  Once,”  saith  St.  Paul,  44  was 
I stoned.”  Does  the  history  relate  that  St.  Paul,  prior  to  the  wri- 
ting of  this  epistle,  had  been  stoned  more  than  once?  The  history 
mentions  distinctly  one  occasion  upon  which  St.  Paul  was  stoned, 
viz.  at  Lystra  in  Lycaonia.  44  Then  came  thither  certain  Jews  from  foot 
Antioch  and  Iconium,  who  persuaded  the  people;  and,  having  i - 
stoned  Paul,  drew  him  out  of  the  city,  supposing  he  had  been  dead.”  !jl 
(Chap.  xiv.  19.)  And  it  mentions  also  another  occasion  in  which  i at 
64  an  assault  was  made  both  of  the  Gentiles,  and  also  of  the  Jews  ^ 
with  their  rulers,  to  use  them  despitefully  and  to  stone  them ; but  I® 
they  were  aware  of  it,”  the  history  proceeds  to  tell  us,  44  and  fled 
into  Lystra  and  Derbe.”  This  happened  at  Iconium,  prior  to  the  ®al 
date  of  the  epistle.  Now  had  the  assault  been  completed ; had  the  Da’ 
history  related  that  a stone  was  thrown,  as  it  relates  that  preparations  pt 
were  made  both  by  Jews  and  Gentiles  to  stone  Paul  and  his  compan-  f 
ions ; or  even  had  the  account  of  this  transaction  stopped,  without  nf 
going  on  to  inform  us  that  Paul  and  his  companions  were  44  aware  of  to 
their  danger  and  fled,”  a contradiction  between  the  history  and  the  Ml 
epistle  would  have  ensued.  Truth  is  necessarily  consistent:  but  it 
is  scarcely  possible  that  independent  accounts,  not  having  truth  to 
guide  them,  should  thus  advance  to  the  very  brink  of  contradiction  rei 
without  falling  into  it.  Pa 

Secondly,  I say,  that  if  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  be  silent  con-  “1 
cerning  many  of  the  instances  enumerated  in  the  epistle,  this  silence  thi 
may  be  accounted  for,  from  the  plan  and  fabric  of  the  history.  The  dii 
date  of  the  epistle  synchronizes  with  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  or 
chapter  of  the  Acts.  The  part,  therefore,  of  the  history,  which  A 
precedes  the  twentieth  chapter,  is  the  only  part  in  which  can  be  to 
found  any  notice  of  the  persecutions  to  which  St.  Paul  refers.  Now  it  pi 
does  not  appear  that  the  author  of  the  history  was  with  St.  Paul  until  ill 
his  departure  from  Troas,  on  his  way  to  Macedonia,  as  related  chap.  ?li 
xvi.  10  ; or  rather  indeed  the  contrary  appears.  It  is  in  this  point 
of  the  history  that  the  language  changes.  In  the  seventh  and  eighth 
verses  of  this  chapter  the  third  person  is  used.  44  After  they  were 
come  to  Mysia,  they  assayed  to  go  into  Bithynia,  but  the  Spirit  suf- 
fered them  not ; and  they  passing  by  Mysia  came  to  Troas :”  and 
the  third  person  is  in  like  manner  constantly  used  throughout  the 
foregoing  part  of  the  history.  In  the  tenth  verse  of  this  chapter, 
the  first  person  comes  in : 44  After  Paul  had  seen  the  vision,  imme- 
diately we  endeavoured  to  go  into  Macedonia ; assuredly  gathering 
that  the  Lord  had  called  us  to  preach  the  gospel  unto  them.”  Now', 
from  this  time  to  the  writing  of  the  epistle,  the  history  occupies  four 
chapters  ; yet  it  is  in  these,  if  in  any,  that  a regular  or  continued  ac- 
count of  the  apostle's  life  is  to  be  expected ; tor  how  succinctly  his 
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history  is  delivered  in  the  preceding  part  of  the  book,  that  is  to  say, 
from  the  time  of  his  conversion  to  the  time  when  the  historian  join- 
ed him  at  Troas,  except  the  particulars  of  his  conversion  itself,  which 
are  related  circumstantially,  may  be  understood  from  the  following 
observations : — 

The  history  of  a period  of  sixteen  years  is  comprised  in  less  than 
three  chapters ; and  of  these,  a material  part  is  taken  up  with  dis- 
courses. After  his  conversion,  he  continued  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Damascus,  according  to  the  history,  for  a certain  considerable, 
though  indefinite,  length  of  time,  according  to  his  own  words  (Gal. 
i.  18)  for  three  years ; of  which  no  other  account  is  given  than  this 
short  one,  that  44  straightway  he  preached  Christ  in  the  synagogues, 
that  he  is  the  Son  of  God ; that  all  that  heard  him  were  amazed, 
and  said,  Is  not  this  he  that  destroyed  them  which  called  on  this 
name  in  Jerusalem?  that  he  increased  the  more  in  strength,  and 
confounded  the  Jews  which  dwelt  at  Damascus;  and  that,  after 
many  days  were  fulfilled,  the  Jews  took  counsel  to  kill  him.*’  From 
Damascus  he  proceeded  to  Jerusalem:  and  of  his  residence  there 
nothing  more  particular  is  recorded,  than  that  44  he  was  with  the 
apostles,  coming  in  and  going  out ; that  he  spake  boldly  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  disputed  against  the  Grecians,  who  went 
about  to  kill  him.”  From  Jerusalem,  the  history  sends  him  to  his 
native  city  of  Tarsus.*  It  seems  probable,  from  the  order  and  dis- 
position of  the  history,  that  St.  Paul’s  stay  at  Tarsus  was  of  some 
continuance ; for  we  hear  nothing  of  him,  until,  after  a long  appa- 
rent interval,  and  much  interjacent  narrative,  Barnabas,  desirous  of 
Paul's  assistance  upon  the  enlargement  of  the  Christian  mission, 
44  went  to  Tarsus  for  to  seek  him.”'f*  We  cannot  doubt  but  that 
the  new  apostle  had  been  busied  in  his  ministry ; yet  of  what  he 
did,  or  what  he  suffered,  during  this  period,  which  may  include  three 
or  four  years,  the  history  professes  not  to  deliver  any  information. 
As  Tarsus  was  situated  upon  the  sea-coast,  and  as,  though  Tarsus 
was  his  home,  yet  it  is  probable  he  visited  from  thence  many  other 
places,  for  the  purpose  of  preaching  the  gospel,  it  is  not  unlikely, 
that  in  the  course  of  three  or  four  years,  he  might  undertake  many 
short  voyages  to  neighbouring  countries,  in  the  navigating  of  which 
we  may  be  allowed  to  suppose  that  some  of  those  disasters  and  ship- 
wrecks befell  him,  to  which  he  refers  in  the  quotation  before  us, 
44  thrice  I suffered  shipwreck,  a night  and  a day  I have  been  in  the 
deep.”  This  last  clause  I am  inclined  to  interpret  of  his  being  obli- 
ged to  take  to  an  open  boat,  upon  the  loss  of  the  ship,  and  his  con- 
tinuing out  at  sea  in  that  dangerous  situation,  a night  and  a day. 
St.  Paul  is  here  recounting  his  sufferings,  not  relating  miracles. 
From  Tarsus,  Barnabas  brought  Paul  to  Antioch,  and  there  he  re- 
mained a year : but  of  the  transactions  of  that  year  no  other  descrip- 
tion is  given  than  what  is  contained  in  the  last  four  verses  of  the 
eleventh  chapter.  After  a more  solemn  dedication  to  the  ministry, 
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Barnabas  and  Paul  proceeded  from  Antioch  to  Cilicia,  and  from 
thence  they  sailed  to  Cyprus,  of  which  voyage  no  particulars  are  i 
mentioned.  Upon  their  return  from  Cyprus,  they  made  a progress1 
together  through  the  Lesser  Asia ; and  though  two  remarkable 
speeches  be  preserved,  and  a few  incidents  in  the  course  of  their 
travels  circumstantially  related,  yet  is  the  account  of  this  progress, 
upon  the  whole,  given  professedly  with  conciseness ; for  instance,  at 
Iconium  it  is  said  that  they  abode  a long  time  ;*  yet  of  this  long 
abode,  except  concerning  the  manner  in  which  they  were  driven 
away,  no  memoir  is  inserted  in  the  history.  The  whole  is  wrapped 
up  in  one  short  summary,  “ They  spake  boldly  in  the  Lord,  which 
gave  testimony  unto  the  word  of  his  grace,  and  granted  signs  and 
wonders  to  be  done  by  their  hands.1’  Having  completed  their  pro- 
gress, the  two  apostles  returned  to  Antioch,  “ and  there  they  abode 
long  time  with  the  disciples.”  Here  we  have  another  large  portion 
of  time  passed  over  in  silence.  To  this  succeeded  a journey  to  Je- 
rusalem, upon  a dispute  which  then  much  agitated  the  Christian 
church,  concerning  the  obligation  of  the  law  of  Moses.  When  the 
object  of  that  journey  was  completed,  Paul  proposed  to  Barnabas  to 
go  again  and  visit  their  brethren  in  every  city  where  they  had  preach- 
ed the  word  of  the  Lord.  The  execution  of  this  plan  carried  our 
apostle  through  Syria,  Cilicia,  and  many  provinces  of  the  Lesser 
Asia ; yet  is  the  account  of  the  whole  journey  despatched  in  four 
verses  of  the  sixteenth  chapter. 

If  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  had  undertaken  to  exhibit  regular  an- 
nals of  St.  Paul’s  ministry,  or  even  any  continued  account  of  his  life, 
from  his  conversion  at  Damascus  to  his  imprisonment  at  Rome,  I 
should  have  thought  the  omission  of  the  circumstances  referred  to  in 
our  epistle,  a matter  of  reasonable  objection.  But  when  it  appears, 
from  the  history  itself,  that  large  portions  of  St.  Paul’s  life  were  ei- 
ther passed  over  in  silence,  or  only  slightly  touched  upon,  and  that 
nothing  more  than  certain  detached  incidents  and  discourses  is  rela- 
ted ; when  we  observe  also,  that  the  author  of  the  history  did  not 
join  our  apostle’s  society  till  a few  years  before  the  writing  of  the  epis- 
tle, at  least  that  there  is  no  proof  in  the  history  that  he  did  so ; in 
comparing  the  history  with  the  epistle,  we  shall  not  be  surprised  by 
the  discovery  of  omissions ; we  shall  ascribe  it  to  truth  that  there  is 
jio  contradiction. 


No.  X. 


Chap.  iii.  1.  “ Do  we  begin  again  to  commend  ourselves  P or  need 
we,  as  some  others,  epistles  of  commendation  to  you  ?” 

“As  some  others.”  Turn  to  Acts,  xviii.  27,  and  you  will  find 
that,  a short  time  before  the  writing  of  this  epistle,  Apollos  had  gone 
to  Corinth  with  letters  of  commendation  from  the  Ephesian  Chris- 
tians ; “ and  when  Apollos  was  disposed  to  pass  into  Achaia,  the 
brethren  wrote,  exhorting  the  disciples  to  receive  him.”  Here  the 
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■'ll  words  of  the  epistle  bear  the  appearance  of  alluding  to  some  specific 

* instance,  and  the  history  supplies  that  instance ; it  supplies  at  least 
i an  instance  as  opposite  as  possible  to  the  terms  which  the  apostle 
e uses,  and  to  the  date  and  direction  of  the  epistle  in  which  they  are 
1 1 found.  The  letter  which  Apollos  carried  from  Ephesus,  was  pre- 
1 1 cisely  the  letter  of  commendation  which  St.  Paul  meant ; and  it  was 
t i to  Achaia,  of  which  Corinth  was  the  capital,  and  indeed  to  Corinth 
M itself  (Acts,  chap.  xix.  1)  that  Apollos  carried  it ; and  it  was  about 
n two  years  before  the  writing  of  this  epistle.  If  St.  Paul's  words  be 
1 rather  thought  to  refer  to  some  general  usage  which  then  obtained 
> among  Christian  churches,  the  case  of  Apollos  exemplifies  that  usage; 

I and  affords  that  species  of  confirmation  to  the  epistle,  which  arises 

• from  seeing  the  manners  of  the  age,  in  which  it  purports  to  be  writ- 
i ten,  faithfully  preserved. 

No.  XI. 

Chap.  xiii.  1.  66  This  is  the  third  time  I am  coming  to  you 

rglrov  ravTo  igxppou. 

I Do  not  these  words  import  that  the  writer  had  been  at  Corinth 
twice  before?  Yet,  if  they  import  this,  they  overset  every  congruity 
we  have  been  endeavouring  to  establish.  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
record  only  two  journeys  of  St.  Paul  to  Corinth.  We  have  all  along 
supposed,  what  every  mark  of  time  except  this  expression  indicates, 
that  the  epistle  was  written  between  the  first  and  second  of  these 
journeys.  If  St.  Paul  had  been  already  twice  at  Corinth,  this  sup- 
position must  be  given  up : and  every  argument  or  observation 
which  depends  upon  it  falls  to  the  ground.  Again,  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  not  only  record  no  more  than  two  journeys  of  St.  Paul  to 
Corinth,  but  do  not  allow  us  to  suppose  that  more  than  two  such 
journeys  could  be  made  or  intended  by  him  within  the  period  which 
the  history  comprises  ; for  from  his  first  journey  into  Greece  to  his 
first  imprisonment  at  Rome,  with  which  the  history  concludes,  the 
apostle’s  time  is  recounted  for.  If  therefore  the  epistle  was  written 
after  the  second  journey  to  Corinth,  and  upon  the  view  and  expecta- 
| tion  of  a third,  it  must  have  been  written  after  his  first  imprisonment 
at  Rome,  i.  e.  after  the  time  to  which  the  history  extends.  When 
I first  read  over  this  epistle  with  the  particular  view  of  comparing  it 
i with  the  history,  which  I chose  to  do  without  consulting  any  com- 
mentary whatever,  I own  that  I felt  myself  confounded  by  this  text. 
It  appeared  to  contradict  the  opinion,  which  I had  been  led  by  a 
great  variety  of  circumstances  to  form,  concerning  the  date  and  oc- 
casion of  the  epistle.  At  length,  however,  it  occurred  to  my  thoughts 
to  inquire,  whether  the  passage  did  necessarily  imply  that  St.  Paul 
had  been  at  Corinth  twice ; or,  whether,  when  he  says,  64  This  is 
the  third  time  I am  coming  to  you,”  he  might  mean  only  that  this 
was  the  third  time  that  he  was  ready,  that  he  was  prepared,  that  he 
intended  to  set  out  upon  his  journey  to  Corinth.  I recollected  that 
he  had  once  before  this  purposed  to  visit  Corinth,  and  had  been  dis- 
appointed in  this  purpose;  which  disappointment  forms  the  subject 
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of  much  apology  and  protestation,  in  the  first  and  second  chapters  of 
the  epistle.  Now,  if  the  journey  in  which  he  had  been  disappointed 
was  reckoned  by  him  one  of  the  times  in  which  4 4 he  was  coming  to 
them,”  then  the  present  would  be  the  third  time,  i.  e.  of  his  being 
ready  and  prepared  to  come ; although  he  had  been  actually  at  Co- 
rinth only  once  before.  This  conjecture  being  taken  up,  a farther 
examination  of  the  passage  and  the  epistle,  produced  proofs  which 
placed  it  beyond  doubt.  44  This  is  the  third  time  I am  coming  to 
you in  the  verse  following  these  words  he  adds,  44 1 told  you  be- 
fore, and  foretell  you,  as  if  I were  present  the  second  time ; and  be- 
ing absent,  now  I write  to  them  which  heretofore  have  sinned,  and  to 
all  other,  that,  if  I come  again,  I will  not  spare.”  In  this  verse* 
the  apostle  is  declaring  beforehand  what  he  would  do  in  his  intend- 
ed visit : his  expression  therefore,  44  as  if  I were  present  the  second 
time,”  relates  to  that  visit.  But,  if  his  future  visit  would  only  make 
him  present  among  them  a second  time,  it  follows  that  he  had  been 
already  there  but  once.— Again,  in  the  fifteenth  verse  of  the  first 
chapter,  he  tells  them,  44  In  this  confidence,  I was  minded  to  come 
unto  you  before,  that  ye  might  have  a second  benefit :”  Why  a sec- 
ond, and  not  a third  benefit  ? why  hvt^oiv,  and  not  rtfrfa  x if  the 
tglrov  tgx°tJt,ai9  if  the  fifteenth  chapter,  meant  a third  visit  ? for,  though 
the  visit  in  the  first  chapter  be  that  visit  in  which  he  was  disappoint- 
ed, yet,  as  it  is  evident  from  the  epistle  that  he  had  never  been  at 
Corinth  from  the  time  of  the  disappointment  to  the  time  of  writing 
the  epistle,  it  follows,  that  if  it  was  only  a second  visit  in  which  he 
was  disappointed,  then  it  could  only  be  a second  visit  which  he  pro- 
posed now.  But  the  text  which  I think  is  decisive  of  the  question, 
if  any  question  remain  upon  the  subject,  is  the  fourteenth  verse  of 
the  twelfth  chapter : 44  Behold,  the  third  time  I am  ready  to  come 
to  you 5I$ou  r§i rov  iToijxus  tx®  If  is  very  clear  that  the  rpn-ov 

trot pus  IxQeTv  of  the  twelfth  chapter  and  the  r^irov  rov  to  egx0!***  °f  the 

thirteenth  chapter,  are  equivalent  expressions,  were  intended  to  con- 
vey the  same  meaning,  and  to  relate  to  the  same  journey.  The 
comparison  of  these  phrases  gives  us  St.  Paul’s  own  explanation  of 
his  own  words ; and  it  is  that  very  explanation  which  we  are  con- 
tending for,  viz.  that  r^rov  rov  to  does  not  mean  that  he  was 

coming  a third  time,  but  that  this  was  the  third  time  he  was  in  rea- 
diness to  come,  Tgirov  ironiwc  ix^v.  I do  not  apprehend,  that  after  this 
it  can  be  necessary  to  call  to  our  aid  the  reading  of  the  Alexandrian 
manuscript,  which  gives  Ixfotv  in  the  thirteenth  chapter  as 

well  as  in  the  twelfth  ; or  of  the  Syriac  and  Coptic  versions,  which 
follow  that  reading ; because  I allow  that  this  reading,  besides  riot 
being  sufficiently  supported  by  ancient  copies,  is  probably  paraph  ras- 
tical,  and  has  been  inserted  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  more  un- 
equivocally the  sense,  which  the  shorter  expression  rpnv  toiTto 
was  supposed  to  carry.  Upon  the  whole,  the  matter  is  sufficiently 
certain  : nor  do  I propose  it  as  a new  interpretation  of  the  text  which 
contains  the  difficulty,  for  the  same  was  given  by  Grotius  long  ago : 
but  I thought  it  the  clearest  way  of  explaining  the  subject,  to  de- 
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scribe  the  manner  in  which  the  difficulty,  the  solution,  and  the  proofs 
of  that  solution,  successively  presented  themselves  to  my  inquiries. 
Now,  in  historical  researches,  a reconciled  inconsistency  becomes  a 
positive  argument.  First,  because  an  impostor  generally  guards 
against  the  appearance  of  inconsistency ; and  secondly,  because, 
when  apparent  inconsistencies  are  found,  it  is  seldom  that  any  thing 
but  truth  renders  them  capable  of  reconciliation.  The  existence  of 
the  difficulty  proves  the  want  or  absence  of  that  caution,  which 
usually  accompanies  the  consciousness  of  fraud ; and  the  solution 
proves,  that  it  is  not  the  collusion  of  fortuitous  propositions  which 
we  have  to  deal  with,  but  that  a thread  of  truth  winds  through  the 
whole,  which  preserves  every  circumstance  in  its  place. 

No.  XII. 

Chap.  x.  14 — 16.  “ We  are  come  as  far  as  to  you  also,  preaching 
the  gospel  of  Christ ; not  boasting  of  things  without  our  measure, 
that  is,  of  other  men’s  labours ; but  having  hope,  when  your  faith 
is  increased,  that  we  shall  be  enlarged  by  you,  according  to  our  rule, 
abundantly  to  preach  the  gospel  in  the  regions  beyond  you.” 

This  quotation  affords  an  indirect,  and  therefore  unsuspicious,  but 
at  the  same  time  a distinct  and  indubitable,  recognition  of  the  truth 
and  exactness  of  the  history.  I consider  it  to  be  implied  by  the 
words  of  the  quotation,  that  Corinth  was  the  extremity  of  St.  Paul’s 
travels  hitherto.  He  expresses  to  the  Corinthians  his  hope,  that  in 
some  future  visit  he  might  “ preach  the  gospel  to  the  regions  beyond 
them which  imports  that  he  had  not  hitherto  proceeded  “ beyond 
them,”  but  that  Corinth  was  as  yet  the  farthest  point  or  boundary 
of  his  travels. — Now,  how  is  St.  Paul’s  first  journey  into  Europe, 
which  was  the  only  one  he  had  taken  before  the  writing  of  the  epis- 
tle, traced  out  in  the  history  P Sailing  from  Asia,  he  landed  at  Phi- 
lippi : from  Philippi,  traversing  the  eastern  coasts  of  the  peninsula, 
he  passed  through  Amphipolis  and  Appollonia  to  Thessalonica; 
from  thence  through  Berea  to  Athens,  and  from  Athens  to  Corinth, 
where  he  stopped ; and  from  whence,  after  a residence  of  a year  and 
a half,  he  sailed  back  into  Syria.  So  that  Corinth  was  the  last  place 
which  he  visited  in  the  peninsula ; was  the  place  from  which  he  re- 
turned into  Asia;  and  was,  as  such,  the  boundary  and  limit  of  his 
progress.  He  could  not  have  said  the  same  thing,  viz.  “ I hope 
hereafter  to  visit  the  regions  beyond  you,”  in  an  epistle  to  the  Phi- 
iippians,  or  in  an  epistle  to  the  Thessalonians,  inasmuch  as  he  must 
be  deemed  to  have  already  visited  the  regions  beyond  them i9  having 
proceeded  from  those  cities  to  other  parts  of  Greece.  But  from 
Corinth  he  returned  home : every  part  therefore  beyond  that  city, 
might  properly  be  said,  as  it  is  said  in  the  passage  before  us,  to  be 
unvisited.  Y et  is  this  propriety  the  spontaneous  effect  of  truth,  and 
produced  without  meditation  or  design. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THE  EPISTLE  TO  THE  GALATIANS. 

No.  I. 

The  argument  of  this  epistle  in  some  measure  proves  its  antiquity. 
It  will  hardly  be  doubted,  but  that  it  was  written  whilst  the  dispute 
concerning  the  circumcision  of  Gentile  converts  was  fresh  in  men’s 
minds  : for,  even  supposing  it  to  have  been  a forgery,  the  only  cred- 
ible motive  that  can  be  assigned  for  the  forgery,  was  to  bring  the 
name  and  authority  of  the  apostle  into  this  controversy.  No  design 
could  be  so  insipid,  or  so  unlikely  to  enter  into  the  thoughts  of  any 
man,  as  to  produce  an  epistle  written  earnestly  and  pointedly  upon 
one  side  of  a controversy,  when  the  controversy  itself  was  dead,  and 
the  question  no  longer  interesting  to  any  description  of  readers 
whatever.  Now  the  controversy  concerning  the  circumcision  of  the 
Gentile  Christians  was  of  such  a nature,  that,  if  it  arose  at  all,  it 
must  have  arisen  in  the  beginning  of  Christianity.  As  Judea  was 
the  scene  of  the  Christian  history ; as  the  Author  and  preachers  of 
Christianity  were  Jews ; as  the  religion  itself  acknowledged  and  was 
founded  upon  the  Jewish  religion,  in  contradistinction  to  every  other 
religion,  then  professed  amongst  mankind  : it  was  not  to  be  wonder- 
ed at,  that  some  of  its  teachers  should  carry  it  out  in  the  world  rather 
as  a sect  and  modification  of  Judaism,  than  as  a separate  original 
revelation ; or  that  they  should  invite  their  proselytes  to  those  obser- 
vances in  which  they  lived  themselves.  This  was  likely  to  happen  : 
but  if  it  did  not  happen  at  first ; if,  whilst  the  religion  was  in  the 
hands  of  J ewish  teachers,  no  such  claim  was  advanced,  no  such  con- 
dition was  attempted  to  be  imposed,  it  is  not  probable  that  the  doc- 
trine would  be  started,  much  less  that  it  should  prevail,  in  any  future 
period.  I likewise  think,  that  those  pretensions  of  Judaism  were 
much  more  likely  to  be  insisted  upon,  whilst  the  Jews  continued  a 
nation,  than  after  their  fall  and  dispersion;  whilst  Jerusalem  and 
the  temple  stood,  than  after  the  destruction  brought  upon  them 
by  the  Roman  arms,  the  fatal  cessation  of  the  sacrifice  and  the  priest- 
hood, the  humiliating  loss  of  their  country,  and  with  it,  of  the  great 
rites  and  symbols  of  their  institution.  It  should  seem  therefore,  from 
the  nature  of  the  subject,  and  the  situation  of  the  parties,  that  this 
controversy  was  carried  on  in  the  interval  between  the  preaching  of 
Christianity  to  the  Gentiles,  and  the  invasion  of  Titus ; and  that  our 
present  epistle,  which  was  undoubtedly  intended  to  bear  a part  in 
this  controversy,  must  be  referred  to  the  same  period. 

Rut,  again,  the  epistle  supposes  that  certain  designing  adherents 
of  the  Jewish  law  had  crept  into  the  churches  of  Galatia;  and  had 
been  endeavouring,  and  but  too  successively,  to  persuade  the  Galatic 
converts,  that  they  had  been  taught  the  new  religion  imperfectly  and 
at  second  hand  ; that  the  founder  of  their  church  himself  possessed 
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only  an  inferior  and  deputed  commission,  the  seat  of  truth  and  au- 
I thority  being  in  the  apostles  and  elders  of  Jerusalem  ; moreover,  that 
whatever  he  might  profess  amongst  them,  he  had  himself  at  other 
times,  and  in  other  places,  given  way  to  the  doctrine  of  circumcision, 
j The  epistle  is  unintelligible  without  supposing  all  this.  Referring 
therefore  to  this,  as  to  what  had  actually  passed,  we  find  St.  Paul 
treating  so  unjust  an  attempt  to  undermine  his  credit,  and  to  intro- 
duce amongst  his  converts  a doctrine  which  he  had  uniformly  repro- 
bated, in  terms  of  great  asperity  and  indignation.  And  in  order  to 
refute  the  suspicions  which  had  been  raised  concerning  the  fidelity 
of  his  teaching,  as  well  as  to  assert  the  independency  and  divine  ori- 
ginal of  his  mission,  we  find  him  appealing  to  the  history  of  his  con- 
version, to  his  conduct  under  it,  to  the  manner  in  which  he  had  con- 
ferred with  the  apostles  when  he  met  with  them  at  Jerusalem  : al- 
leging, that  so  far  was  his  doctrine  from  being  derived  from  them, 
or  they  from  exercising  any  superiority  over  him,  that  they  had 

I simply  assented  to  what  he  had  already  preached  amongst  the  Gen- 
tiles, and  which  preaching  was  communicated  not  by  them  to  him, 
but  by  himself  to  them  ; that  he  had  maintained  the  liberty  of  the 
Gentile  church,  by  opposing,  upon  one  occasion,  an  apostle  to  the 
face,  when  the  timidity  of  his  behaviour  seemed  to  endanger  it ; that 
from  the  first,  that  all  along,  that  to  that  hour,  he  had  constantly 
resisted  the  claims  of  Judaism  ; and  that  the  persecutions  which  he 
daily  underwent,  at  the  hands  or  by  the  instigation  of  the  Jews,  and 
of  which  he  bore  in  his  person  the  marks  and  scars,  might  have  been 
avoided  by  him,  if  he  had  consented  to  employ  his  labours  in  bring- 
ing, through  the  medium  of  Christianity,  converts  over  to  the  Jew- 
ish institution,  for  then  “ would  the  offence  of  the  cross  have  ceased.” 
Now  an  impostor  who  had  forged  the  epistle  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
ducing St.  Paul’s  authority  in  the  dispute,  which,  as  hath  been  ob- 
served, is  the  only  credible  motive  that  can  be  assigned  for  the  for- 
gery, might  have  made  the  apostle  deliver  his  opinion  upon  the 
subject,  in  strong  and  decisive  terms,  or  might  have  put  his  name  to 
a train  of  reasoning  and  argumentation  upon  that  side  of  the  ques- 
tion which  the  imposture  was  intended  to  recommend.  I can  allow 
the  possibility  of  such  a scheme  as  that.  But  for  a writer,  with  this 
purpose  in  view,  to  feign  a series  of  transactions  supposed  to  have 
passed  amongst  the  Christians  of  Galatia,  and  then  to  counterfeit 
expressions  of  anger  and  resentment  excited  by  these  transactions ; 
to  make  the  apostle  travel  back  into  his  own  history,  and  into  a re- 
cital of  various  passages  of  his  life,  some  indeed  directly,  but  others 
obliquely,  and  others  even  obscurely  bearing  upon  the  point  in  ques- 
tion ; in  a word,  to  substitute  narrative  for  argument,  expostulation 
and  complaint  for  dogmatic  positions  and  controversial  reasoning,  in 
a writing  properly  controversial,  and  of  which  the  aim  and  design 
was  to  support  one  side  of  a much  agitated  question — is  a method 
so  intricate,  and  so  unlike  the  methods  pursued  by  all  other  impos- 
tors, as  to  require  very  flagrant  proofs  of  imposition  to  induce  us  to 
believe  it  to  be  one. 
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No  II. 

In  this  number  I shall  endeavour  to  prove, 

1.  That  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apos- 
tles, were  written  without  any  communication  with  each  other. 

2.  That  the  Epistle,  though  written  without  any  communication 
with  the  history,  by  recital,  implication,  or  reference,  bears  testimony 
to  many  of  the  facts  contained  in  it. 

1.  The  Epistle  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  were  written  without 
any  communication  with  each  other. 

To  judge  of  this  point,  we  must  examine  those  passages  in  each, 
which  describe  the  same  transaction ; for,  if  the  author  of  either 
writing  derived  his  information  from  the  account  which  he  had  seen 
in  the  other,  when  he  came  to  speak  of  the  same  transaction,  he 
would  follow  that  account.  The  history  of  St.  Paul,  at  Damascus, 
as  read  in  the  Acts,  and  as  referred  to  by  the  Epistle,  forms  an  in- 
stance of  this  sort.  According  to  the  Acts,  Paul  (after  his  conver- 
sion) was  certain  days  with  the  66  disciples  which  were  at  Damascus. 
And  straightway  he  preached  Christ  in  the  synagogues,  that  he  is 
the  Son  of  God.  But  all  that  heard  him  were  amazed,  and  said,  Is 
not  this  he  which  destroyed  them  which  called  on  this  name  in  Je- 
rusalem, and  came  hither  for  that  intent,  that  he  might  bring  them 
bound  unto  the  chief  priests?  But  Saul  increased  the  more  in 
strength,  confounding  the  Jews  which  were  at  Damascus,  proving 
that  this  is  very  Christ.  And  after  that  many  days  were  fulfilled, 
the  Jews  took  counsel  to  kill  him.  But  their  laying  wait  was  known 
to  Saul ; and  they  watched  the  gates  day  and  night  to  kill  him. 
Then  the  disciples  took  him  by  night,  and  let  him  down  by  the  wall 
in  a basket.  And  when  Saul  was  come  to  Jerusalem,  he  assayed  to 
join  himself  to  the  disciples.”  Acts,  chap.  ix.  19 — 26. 

According  to  the  Epistle,  When  it  pleased  God,  who  separated 
me  from  my  mother’s  womb,  and  called  me  by  his  grace,  to  reveal 
his  own  Son  to  me,  that  I might  preach  him  among  the  heathen,  im- 
mediately conferred  not  with  flesh  and  blood,  neither  went  I up  to 
Jerusalem  to  them  which  were  apostles  before  me ; but  I went  into 
Arabia,  and  returned  again  to  Damascus : then,  after  three  years,  I 
went  up  to  Jerusalem.” 

Beside  the  difference  observable  in  the  terms  and  general  com- 
plexion of  these  two  accounts,  “ the  journey  into  Arabia,”  mentioned 
in  the  epistle,  and  omitted  in  the  history,  affords  full  proof  that  there 
existed  no  correspondence  between  these  writers.  If  the  narrative 
in  the  Acts  had  been  made  up  from  the  Epistle,  it  is  impossible  that 
this  journey  should  have  been  passed  over  in  silence ; if  the  Epistle 
had  been  composed  out  of  what  the  author  had  read  of  St.  Paul’s 
history  in  the  Acts,  it  is  unaccountable  that  it  should  have  been  in- 
serted.* 

* N.  B.  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  simply  inform  us  that  St.  Paul  left  Damascus 
in  order  to  go  to  Jerusalem,  “ after  many  days  were  fulfilled.”  If  any  one  doubt 
whether  the  wonjs  many  days”  could  be  intended  to  express  a period  which  inclu- 
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| The  journey  to  Jerusalem  related  in  the  second  chapter  of  the 
Epistle  (“  then,  fourteen  years  after,  I went  up  again  to  Jerusalem”) 
i supplies  another  example  of  the  same  kind.  Either  this  was  the 
| journey  described  in  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  the  Acts,  when  Paul 
I and  Barnabas  were  sent  from  Antioch  to  Jerusalem,  to  consult  the 
! apostles  and  elders  upon  the  question  of  the  Gentile  converts : or  it 
| was  some  journey  of  which  the  history  does  not  take  notice.  If  the 
first  opinion  be  followed,  the  discrepancy  in  the  two  accounts  is  so 
considerable,  that  it  is  not  without  difficulty  they  can  be  adapted  to 
the  same  transaction : so  that  upon  this  supposition,  there  is  no  place 
: for  suspecting  that  the  writers  were  guided  or  assisted  by  each  other. 
If  the  latter  opinion  be  preferred,  we  have  then  a journey  to  Jeru- 

I salem,  and  a conference  with  the  principal  members  of  the  church 
there,  circumstantially  related  in  the  Epistle,  and  entirely  omitted 
in  the  Acts ; and  we  are  at  liberty  to  repeat  the  observation,  which 
we  before  made,  that  the  omission  of  so  material  a fact  in  the  history 
is  inexplicable,  if  the  historian  had  read  the  Epistle ; and  that  the 
insertion  of  it  in  the  Epistle,  if  the  writer  derived  his  information 
from  the  history,  is  not  less  so. 

St.  Peter’s  visit  to  Antioch,  during  which  the  dispute  arose  between 
him  and  St.  Paul,  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Acts. 

If  we  connect,  with  these  instances,  the  general  observation,  that 
no  scrutiny  can  discover  the  smallest  trace  of  transcription  or  imita- 
tion either  in  things  or  words,  we  shall  be  fully  satisfied  in  this  part 
of  our  case ; namely,  that  the  two  records,  be  the  facts  contained  in 
them  true  or  false,  come  to  our  hands  from  independent  sources. 

Secondly,  I say  that  the  epistle,  thus  proved  to  have  been  written 
without  any  communication  with  the  history,  bears  testimony  to  a 
great  variety  of  particulars  contained  in  the  history. 

1.  St.  Paul  in  the  early  part  of  his  life  had  addicted  himself  to  the 
study  of  the  Jewish  religion,  and  was  distinguished  by  his  zeal  for 
the  institution  and  for  the  traditions  which  had  been  incorporated 
with  it.  Upon  this  part  of  his  character  the  history  makes  St.  Paul 
speak  thus : “ I am  verily  a man  which  am  a Jew,  born  in  Tarsus, 
a city  of  Cilicia,  yet  brought  up  in  this  city  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel, 
and  taught  according  to  the  perfect  manner  of  the  law  of  the  fathers ; 
and  was  zealous  towards  God,  as  ye  all  are  this  day.”  Acts,  chap. 

I xxii.  3. 

The  epistle  is  as  follows  : “ I profited  in  the  Jews’  religion  above 
many  my  equals  in  mine  own  nation,  being  more  exceedingly  zealous 
of  the  traditions  of  my  fathers  ” Ch.  i.  14. 

2.  St.  Paul,  before  his  conversion,  had  been  a fierce  persecutor  of 
the  new  sect.  “ As  for  Saul,  he  made  havoc  of  the  church ; enter- 
ing into  every  house,  and,  haling  men  and  women,  committed  them 
to  prison.”  Acts,  chap.  viii.  3. 

ded  a term  of  three  years,  he  will  find  a complete  instance  of  the  same  phrase  used 
with  the  same  latitude  in  the  First  Book  of  Kings,  chap.  xi.  38,  39.  “ And  Shimei 
dwelt  at  Jerusalem  many  days : and  it  came  to  pass  at  the  end  of  three  years , that  two 
of  the  servants  of  Shimei  ran  away.” 
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This  is  the  history  of  St.  Paul,  as  delivered  in  the  Acts ; in  the 
recital  of  his  own  history  in  the  epistle,  “Ye  have  heard,”  says  he, 
“ of  my  conversation  in  times  past  in  the  Jews1  religion,  how  that 
beyond  measure  I persecuted  the  church  of  God.11  Chap.  i.  13. 

3.  St.  Paul  was  miraculously  converted  on  his  way  to  Damascus. 
“ And  as  he  journeyed  he  came  near  to  Damascus : and  suddenly 
there  shined  round  about  him  a light  from  heaven  ; and  he  fell  to  the 
earth,  and  heard  a voice  saying  unto  him,  Saul,  Saul,  why  persecu- 
test  thou  me  ? And  he  said,  AVho  art  thou,  Lord  ? And  the  Lord 
said,  I am  Jesus,  whom  thou  persecutest ; it  is  hard  for  thee  to  kick 
against  the  pricks.  And  he,  trembling  and  astonished,  said,  Lord, 
what  wilt  thou  have  me  to  do  ?”  Acts,  chap.  ix.  3 — 6.  With  these 
compare  the  epistle,  chap.  i.  15 — 17 : “ When  it  pleased  God,  who 
separated  me  from  my  mother’s  womb,  and  called  me  by  his  grace  to 
reveal  his  Son  in  me,  that  I might  preach  him  among  the  heathen : 
immediately  I conferred  not  with  flesh  and  blood,  neither  went  I up 
to  Jerusalem,  to  them  that  were  apostles  before  me ; but  I went  into 
Arabia,  and  returned  again  into  Damascus.11 

In  this  quotation  from  the  epistle,  I desire  it  to  be  remarked  how 
incidentally  it  appears,  that  the  affair  passed  at  Damascus,  In  what 
may  be  called  the  direct  part  of  the  account,  no  mention  is  made  of 
the  place  of  his  conversion  at  all : a casual  expression  at  the  end,  and 
an  expression  brought  in  for  a different  purpose,  alone  fixes  it  to 
have  been  at  Damascus ; “ I returned  again  to  Damascus.11  Nothing 
can  be  more  like  simplicity  and  undesignedness  than  this  is.  It  also 
draws  the  agreement  between  the  two  quotations  somewhat  closer, 
to  observe  that  they  both  state  St.  Paul  to  have  preached  the  gospel 
immediately  upon  this  call : “ And  straightway  he  preached  Christ 
in  the  synagogues,  that  he  is  the  Son  of  God.11  Acts,  chap.  ix.  20. 
“ When  it  pleased  God  to  reveal  his  Son  in  me,  that  I might  preach 
him  among  the  heathen,  immediately  I conferred  not  with  flesh  and 
blood.11  Gal.  chap.  i.  15. 

4.  The  course  of  the  apostle’s  travels  after  his  conversion  was 
this:  He  went  from  Damascus  to  Jerusalem,  and  from  Jerusalem 
into  Syria  and  Cilicia.”  At  Damascus  the  disciples  took  him  by 
night,  and  let  him  down  by  the  wall  in  a basket ; and  when  Saul 
was  come  to  Jerusalem,  he  assayed  to  join  himself  to  the  disciples.” 
Acts,  chap.  ix.  25.  Afterward,  “ when  the  brethren  knew  the  con- 
spiracy formed  against  him  at  Jerusalem,  they  brought  him  down  to 
Caesarea,  and  sent  him  forth  to  Tarsus,  a city  in  Cilicia.”  Chap, 
ix.  33.  In  the  epistle,  St.  Paul  gives  the  following  brief  account  of 
his  proceedings  within  the  same  period  : “ After  three  years  I went 
up  to  Jerusalem  to  see  Peter,  and  abode  with  him  fifteen  days ; af- 
terward I came  into  the  regions  of  Syria  and  Cilicia.”  The  history 
had  told  us  that  Paul  passed  from  Caesarea  to  Tarsus : if  he  took 
this  journey  by  land,  it  would  carry  him  through  Syria  into  Cilicia ; 
and  he  would  come,  after  his  visit  at  Jerusalem,  “into  the  regions 
of  Syria  and  Cilicia,”  in  the  very  order  in  which  he  mentions  them 
in  the  epistle.  This  supposition  of  his  going  from  Caesarea  to  Tar- 
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! sus,  by  land , clears  up  also  another  point.  It  accounts  for  what  St. 

| Paul  says  in  the  same  place  concerning  the  churches  of  Judea : 44  Af- 
terward I came  into  the  regions  of  Syria  and  Cilicia,  and  was  un- 
known by  face  unto  the  churches  of  Judea,  which  were  in  Christ : 

; but  they  had  heard  only  that  he  which  persecuted  us  in  times  past, 
now  preacheth  the  faith  which  once  he  destroyed  ; and  they  glorified 
God  in  me.”  Upon  which  passage  I observe,  first,  that  what  is  here 
said  of  the  churches  of  J udea,  is  spoken  in  connexion  with  his  jour- 
ney into  the  regions  of  Syria  and  Cilicia.  Secondly,  that  the  passage 
itself  has  little  significancy,  and  that  the  connexion  is  inexplicable, 
unless  St.  Paul  went  through  Judea*  (though  probably  by  a hasty 
journey)  at  the  time  that  he  came  into  the  regions  of  Syria  and  Cili- 
cia. Suppose  him  to  have  passed  by  land  from  Caesarea  to  Tarsus, 
all  this,  as  hath  been  observed,  would  be  precisely  true. 

5.  Barnabas  was  with  St.  Paul  at  Antioch.  46  Then  departed 
Barnabas  to  Tarsus,  for  to  seek  Saul ; and  when  he  had  found  him, 
he  brought  him  unto  Antioch.  And  it  came  to  pass  that  a whole 
year  they  assembled  themselves  with  the  church.”  Acts,  chap.  xi.  25, 
26.  Again,  and  upon  another  occasion,  44  they  (Paul  and  Barnabas) 
sailed  to  Antioch  : and  there  they  continued  a long  time  with  the  dis- 
ciples.” Chap.  xiv.  26. 

Now  what  says  the  epistle  ? 44  When  Peter  was  come  to  Antioch, 
I withstood  him  to  the  face,  because  he  was  to  be  blamed ; and  the 
other  J ews  dissembled  likewise  with  him ; insomuch  that  Barnabas 
also  was  carried  away  with  their  dissimulation.”  Chap.  ii.  11,  13. 

6.  The  stated  residence  of  the  apostles  was  at  Jerusalem.  44  At 

that  time  there  was  a great  persecution  against  the  church  which  was 
at  Jerusalem ; and  they  were  all  scattered  abroad  throughout  the 
regions  of  Judea  and  Samaria,  except  the  apostles.”  Acts,  chap.  viii. 
1.  44  They  (the  Christians  at  Antioch)  determined  that  Paul  and 

Barnabas  should  go  up  to  Jerusalem,  unto  the  apostles  and  elders, 
about  this  question.”  Acts,  chap.  xv.  2. — With  these  accounts  agrees 
the  declaration  in  the  epistle  : 44  Neither  went  I up  to  Jerusalem  to 
them  which  were  apostles  before  me,”  chap.  i.  17 : for  this  declara- 
tion implies,  or  rather  assumes  it  to  be  known,  that  Jerusalem  was 
the  place  where  the  apostles  were  to  be  met  with. 

7.  There  were  at  Jerusalem  two  apostles,  or  at  the  least  two  emi- 
nent members  of  the  church,  of  the  name  of  James.  This  is  directly 
inferred  from  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  which  in  the  second  verse  of 
the  twelfth  chapter  relates  the  death  of  James,  the  brother  of  John ; 
and  yet  in  the  fifteenth  chapter,  and  in  a subsequent  part  of  the  his- 
tory, records  a speech  delivered  by  James  in  the  assembly  of  the 
apostles  and  elders.  It  is  also  strongly  implied  by  the  form  of  ex- 
pression used  in  the  epistle : 44  Other  apostles  saw  I none,  save  James, 


* Dr.  Doddridge  thought  that  the  Caesarea  here  mentioned  was  not  the  celebrated 
city  of  that  name  upon  the  Mediterranean  sea,  but  Caesarea  Philippi,  near  the  bor- 
ders of  Syria,  which  lies  in  a much  more  direct  line  from  Jerusalem  to  Tarsus  than 
the  other.  The  objection  to  this,  Dr.  Benson  remarks,  is,  that  Caesarea,  without  any 
addition,  usually  denotes  Caesareae  Palestinae. 
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the  Lord's  brother  i.  e.  to  distinguish  him  from  James  the  brother  Lai 
of  John.  : Wecc 

To  us  who  have  been  long  conversant  in  the  Christian  history,  as  Jref 
contained  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  these  points  are  obvious  and]  : it 
familiar ; nor  do  we  readily  apprehend  any  greater  difficulty  in  ma-  Lid 
king  them  appear  in  a letter  purporting  to  have  been  written  by  St.  Lag 
Paul,  than  there  is  in  introducing  them  into  a modern  sermon.  But,  | upon 
to  judge  correctly  of  the  argument  before  us,  we  must  discharge  this] Ld 
knowledge  from  our  thoughts.  We  must  propose  to  ourselves  the  fc 
situation  of  an  author  who  sat  down  to  the  writing  of  the  epistle  1 1, 
without  having  seen  the  history  ; and  then  the  concurrences  we  have  Ion 
deduced  will  be  deemed  of  importance.  They  will  at  least  be  taken  Ipe 
for  separate  confirmations  of  the  several  facts,  and  not  only  of  these  jL) 
particular  facts,  but  of  the  general  truth  of  the  history.  Ll 

For,  what  is  the  rule  with  respect  to  corroborative  testimony  which 
prevails  in  courts  of  justice,  and  which  prevails  only  because  expe-  Ifli; 
rience  has  proved  that  it  is  a useful  guide  to  truth  ? A principal  ‘ 
witness  in  a cause  delivers  his  account : his  narrative,  in  certain  parts  j'«]i 
of  it,  is  confirmed  by  witnesses  who  are  called  afterward.  The  ere-  p) 
dit  derived  from  their  testimony  belongs  not  only  to  the  particular  Le 
circumstances  in  which  the  auxiliary  witnesses  agree  with  the  princi-  Ift 
pal  witness,  but  in  some  measure  to  the  whole  of  his  evidence;  be- 
cause it  is  improbable  that  accident  or  fiction  should  draw  a line  J« 
which  touched  upon  truth  in  so  many  points.  L 

In  like  manner,  if  two  records  be  produced,  manifestly  indepen-  |$a 
dent,  that  is,  manifestly  written  without  any  participation  of  intelli-  $ 
gence,  an  agreement  between  them,  even  in  few  and  slight  circum-  gU 
stances  (especially  if  from  the  different  nature  and  design  of  the  |v 
writings,  few  points  only  of  agreement,  and  those  incidental,  could  p 
be  expected  to  occur,  would  add  a sensible  weight  to  the  authority  B 
of  both,  in  every  part  of  their  contents.  pi 

The  same  rule  is  applicable  to  history,  with  at  least  as  much  reason  |c 
as  any  other  species  of  evidence,  I 

No.  III. 

But  although  the  references  to  various  particulars  in  the  epistle,  V 
compared  with  the  direct  account  of  the  same  particulars  in  the  his-  I 
tory,  afford  a considerable  proof  of  the  truth  not  only  of  these  par-  I 
ticulars  but  of  the  narrative  which  contains  them  : yet  they  do  not  I 
show,  it  will  be  said,  that  the  epistle  was  written  by  St.  Paul : for  9 
admitting  (what  seems  to  have  been  proved)  that  the  writer,  whoever  I 
he  was,  had  no  recourse  to  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  yet  many  of  the  I 
facts  referred  to,  such  as  St.  Paul’s  miraculous  conversion,  his  change  I 
from  a virulent  persecutor  to  an  indefatigable  preacher,  his  labours  I 
amongst  the  Gentiles,  and  his  zeal  for  the  liberties  of  the  Gentile  I 
church,  were  so  notorious  as  to  occur  readily  to  the  mind  of  any  I 
Christian,  who  should  choose  to  personate  his  character  and  counter-  I 
feit  his  name ; it  was  only  to  write  what  every  body  knew.  Now  I j 
think  that  this  supposition — viz.  that  the  epistle  was  composed  upon  I 
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general  information,  and  the  general  publicity  of  the  facts  alluded 

* to,  and  that  the  author  did  no  more  than  weave  into  his  work  what 
! the  common  fame  of  the  Christian  church  had  reported  to  his  ears — 

8 j is  repelled  by  the  particularity  of  the  recitals  and  references.  This 
J particularity  is  observable  in  the  following  instances ; in  perusing 
H - which,  I desire  the  reader  to  reflect,  whether  they  exhibit  the  Ian- 

• guage  of  a man  who  had  nothing  but  general  reputation  to  proceed 
> upon,  or  of  a man  actually  speaking  of  himself  and  of  his  own  history* 

! and  consequently  of  things  concerning  which  he  possessed  a clear, 

! intimate,  and  circumstantial  knowledge. 

1.  The  history,  in  giving  an  account  of  St.  Paul  after  his  conver- 
sion, relates,  44  that,  after  many  days,”  effecting,  by  the  assistance  of 
the  disciples,  his  escape  from  Damascus,  44  he  proceeded  to  J erusa- 
lem.”  Acts,  chap.  ix.  25.  The  epistle,  speaking  of  the  same  period, 
makes  St.  Paul  say  that  44  he  went  into  Arabia,”  that  he  returned 
again  to  Damascus,  that  after  three  years  he  went  up  to  Jerusalem. 
Chap.  i.  17,  18. 

2.  The  history  relates,  that,  when  Saul  was  come  from  Damascus, 
64  he  was  with  the  disciples  coming  in  and  going  out.”  Acts,  chap.  ix. 
28.  The  epistle,  describing  the  same  journey,  tells  us,  44  that  he 
went  up  to  Jerusalem  to  see  Peter,  and  abode  with  him  fifteen  days.” 
Chap.  i.  18. 

S.  The  history  relates,  that  when  Paul  was  come  to  Jerusalem, 
44  Barnabas  took  him  and  brought  him  to  the  apostles.”  Acts,  chap, 
ix.  27.  The  epistle,  44  that  he  saw  Peter ; but  other  of  the  apostles 
saw  he  none,  save  James,  the  Lord’s  brother.”  Chap.  i.  19. 

Now  this  is  as  it  should  be.  The  historian  delivers  his  account  in 
general  terms,  as  of  facts  to  which  he  was  not  present.  The  person 
who  is  the  subject  of  that  account,  when  he  comes  to  speak  of  these 
facts  himself,  particularizes  time,  names,  and  circumstances. 

4.  The  like  notation  of  places,  persons,  and  dates,  is  met  with  in 
the  account  of  St.  Paul’s  journey  to  Jerusalem,  given  in  the  second 
chapter  of  the  epistle.  It  was  fourteen  years  after  his  conversion ; 
it  was  in  company  with  Barnabas  and  Titus ; it  was  then  that  he  met 
with  James,  Cephas,  and  John  ; it  was  then  also  that  it  was  agreed 
amongst  them,  that  they  should  go  to  the  circumcision,  and  he  unto 
the  Gentiles. 

5.  The  dispute  with  Peter,  which  occupies  the  sequel  of  the  sec- 
ond chapter,  is  marked  with  the  same  particularity.  It  was  at  An- 
tioch; it  was  after  certain  came  from  James;  it  was  whilst  Barna- 
bas was  there,  who  was  carried  away  by  their  dissimulation.  These 
examples  negative  the  insinuation,  that  the  epistle  presents  nothing 
but  indefinite  allusions  to  public  facts. 

No.  IV. 

Chap.  iv.  11 — 16.  44 1 am  afraid  of  you,  lest  I have  bestowed 
upon  you  labour  in  vain.  Brethren,  I beseech  you,  be  as  I am,  for 
I am  as  ye  are.  Ye  have  not  injured  me  at  all.  Ye  know  how, 
through  infirmity  of  the  flesh,  I preached  the  gospel  unto  you  at  the 
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first ; and  my  temptation , which  was  in  the  flesh,  lie  despised  not, 
nor  rejected ; but  received  me  as  an  angel  of  God,  even  as  Christ 
Jesus.  Where  is  then  the  blessedness  you  spake  of?  for  I bear 
you  record,  that,  if  it  had  been  possible,  ye  would  have  plucked  out 
your  own  eyes,  and  have  given  them  unto  me.  Am  I therefore  be- 
come your  enemy,  because  I tell  you  the  truth  ?” 

With  this  passage  compare  2 Cor.  chap.  xii.  1 — 9 ^ 44  It  is  not 
expedient  for  me,  doubtless,  to  glory ; I will  come  to  visions  and 
revelations  of  the  Lord.  I knew  a man  in  Christ  above  fourteen 
years  ago  (whether  in  the  body  I cannot  tell,  or  whether  out  of  the 
body  I cannot  tell ; God  knoweth ;)  such  a one  was  caught  up  to 
the  third  heaven ; and  I knew  such  a man  (whether  in  the  body  or 
out  of  the  body  I cannot  tell,  God  knoweth)  how  that  he  was  caught 
up  into  paradise,  and  heard  unspeakable  words,  which  it  is  not  law- 
ful for  a man  to  utter.  Of  such  a one  will  I glory,  yet  of  myself  will 
I not  glory,  but  in  mine  infirmities : for,  though  I would  desire  to 
glory,  I shall  not  be  a fool ; for  I will  say  the  truth.  But  now  I 
forbear,  lest  any  man  should  think  of  me  above  that  which  he  seeth 
me  to  be,  or  that  he  heareth  of  me.  And  lest  I should  be  exalted 
above  measure,  through  the  abundance  of  the  revelations,  there  was 
given  to  me  a thorn  in  the  flesh,  the  messenger  of  Satan  to  buffet  me, 
lest  I should  be  exalted  above  measure.  For  this  thing  I besought 
the  Lord  thrice,  that  it  might  depart  from  me.  And  he  said  unto 
me,  My  grace  is  sufficient  for  thee  ; for  my  strength  is  made  perfect 
in  weakness.  Most  gladly  therefore  will  I rather  glory  in  my  infir- 
mities, that  the  power  of  Christ  may  rest  upon  me.” 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  “ the  temptation  which  was  in 
the  flesh,”  mentioned  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  and  “ the  thorn 
in  the  flesh,  the  messenger  of  Satan  to  buffet  him,”  mentioned  in 
the  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  were  intended  to  denote  the  same 
thing.  Either  therefore  it  was,  what  we  pretend  it  to  have  been, 
the  same  person  in  both,  alluding  as  the  occasion  led  him,  to  some 
bodily  infirmity  under  which  he  laboured : that  is,  wre  are  reading 
the  real  letters  of  a real  apostle ; or,  it  was  that  a sophist,  who  had 
seen  the  circumstance  in  one  epistle,  contrived,  for  the  sake  of  cor- 
respondency, to  bring  it  into  another ; or,  lastly,  it  was  a circum- 
stance in  St.  Paul’s  personal  condition,  supposed  to  be  well  known 
to  those  into  whose  hands  the  epistle  was  likely  to  fall ; and,  for  that 


reason,  introduced  into  a writing  designed  to  bear  his  name.  I have 


extracted  the  quotations  at  length,  in  order  to  enable  the  reader  to 
judge  accurately  of  the  manner  in  which  the  mention  of  this  parti- 
cular comes  in,  in  each  ; because  that  judgment,  I think,  will  acquit 
the  author  of  the  epistle  of  the  charge  of  having  studiously  inserted 
it,  either  with  a view  of  producing  an  apparent  agreement  between 
them,  or  for  any  other  purpose  whatever. 

The  context,  by  which  the  circumstance  before  us  is  introduced, 
is  in  the  two  places  totally  different,  and  without  any  mark  of  imi- 
tation : yet  in  both  places  does  the  circumstance  rise  aptly  and  natu- 
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t,j  rally  out  of  the  context*  and  that  context  from  the  train  of  thought 
it  j carried  on  in  the  epistle. 

it  ! The  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  runs 
it! I in  a strain  of  angry  complaint  of  their  defection  from  the  apostle, 

• and  from  the  principles  which  he  had  taught  them.  It  was  very 
! natural  to  contrast  with  this  conduct,  the  zeal  with  which  they  had 
t once  received  him ; and  it  was  not  less  so  to  mention,  as  a proof  of 

I their  former  disposition  towards  him,  the  indulgence  which,  whilst 

I I he  was  amongst  them,  they  had  shown  to  his  infirmity : 44  My 
: temptation  which  was  in  the  flesh  ye  despised  not,  nor  rejected,  but 
i received  me  as  an  angel  of  God,  even  as  Christ  Jesus.  Where  is 
1 then  the  blessedness  you  spake  of,”  i.  e.  the  benedictions  which  you 

bestowed  upon  me  ? 44  for  I bear  you  record,  that,  if  it  had  been 
possible,  ye  yould  have  plucked  out  your  own  eyes,  and  have  given 
them  to  me.” 

In  the  two  epistles  to  the  Corinthians,  especially  in  the  second, 
we  have  the  apostle  contending  with  certain  teachers  in  Corinth,  who 
had  formed  a party  in  that  church  against  him.  To  vindicate  his 
personal  authority,  as  well  as  the  dignity  and  credit  of  his  ministry 
amongst  them,  he  takes  occasion  (but  not  without  apologizing  re- 
peatedly for  the  folly,  that  is,  for  the  indecorum  of  pronouncing  his 
own  panegyric*)  to  meet  his  adversaries  in  their  boastings : 44  Where- 
insoever any  is  bold  (I  speak  foolishly)  I am  bold  also.  Are  they 
Hebrews  ? So  am  I.  Are  they  Israelites  ? so  am  I.  Are  they  the 
seed  of  Abraham  ? so  am  I.  Are  they  the  ministers  of  Christ  ? (I 
speak  as  a fool)  I am  more ; in  labours  more  abundant,  in  stripes 
above  measure,  in  prisons  more  frequent,  in  deaths  oft.”  Being  led 
to  the  subject,  he  goes  on,  as  was  natural,  to  recount  his  trials  and 
dangers,  his  incessant  cares  and  labours  in  the  Christian  mission. 
From  the  proofs  which  he  had  given  of  his  zeal  and  activity  in  the 
service  of  Christ,  he  passes  (and  that  with  the  same  view  of  estab- 
lishing his  claim  to  be  considered  as  44  not  a whit  behind  the  very 
chiefest  of  the  apostles”)  to  the  visions  and  revelations  which  from 
time  to  time  had  been  vouchsafed  to  him.  And  then,  by  a close  and 
easy  connexion,  comes  in  the  mention  of  his  infirmity : 44  Lest  I 
should  be  exalted,”  says  he,  44  above  measure,  through  the  abun- 
dance of  revelations,  there  was  given  to  me  a thorn  in  the  flesh,  the 
messenger  of  Satan  to  buffet  me.” 

Thus  then,  in  both  epistles,  the  notice  of  his  infirmity  is  suited  to 
the  place  in  which  it  is  found.  In  the  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians, 
the  train  of  thought  draws  up  to  the  circumstance  by  a regular  ap- 
proximation. In  this  epistle,  it  is  suggested  by  the  subject  and  oc- 
casion of  the  epistle  itself.  Which  observation  we  offer  as  an  argu- 
ment to  prove  that  it  is  not,  in  either  epistle,  a circumstance  indus- 

* “ Would  to  God  you  would  bear  with  me  a little  in  my  folly,  and  indeed  bear 
with  me  !”  chap.  xi.  1. 

44  That  which  I speak,  I speak  it  not  after  the  Lord,  but  as  it  were  foolishly,  in 
his  confidence  of  boasting.”  chap.  xi.  17. 

M I am  become  a fool  in  glorying;  ye  have  compelled  me.”  chap.  xii.  11. 
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triously  brought  forward  for  the  sake  of  procuring  credit  to  an  ini* 
posture. 

A reader  will  be  taught  to  perceive  the  force  of  this  argument, 
who  shall  attempt  to  introduce  a given  circumstance  into  the  body 
of  a writing.  To  do  this  without  abruptness,  or  without  betraying 
marks  of  design  in  the  transition,  requires,  he  will  find,  more  art 
than  he  expected  to  be  necessary,  certainly  more  than  any  one  can 
believe  to  have  been  exercised  in  the  composition  of  these  epistles. 

No.  V. 

Chap.  iv.  29.  44  But  as  then  he  that  was  born  after  the  flesh  per- 
secuted him  that  was  born  after  the  spirit,  even  so  it  is  now.1’ 

Chap.  v.  11.  64  And  I brethren,  if  I yet  preach  circumcision,  why 
do  I yet  suffer  persecution  ? Then  is  the  offence  of  the  cross  ceased.” 

Chap.  vi.  17.  44  From  henceforth,  let  no  man  trouble  me,  for  I 
bear  in  my  body  the  marks  of  the  Lord  Jesus.” 

From  these  several  texts,  it  is  apparent  that  the  persecutions 
which  our  apostle  had  undergone,  were  from  the  hands  or  by  the  in- 
stigation of  the  Jews;  that  it  was  not  for  preaching  Christianity  in 
opposition  to  heathenism,  but  it  was  for  preaching  it  as  distinct  from 
Judaism,  that  he  had  brought  upon  himself  the  sufferings  which  had 
attended  his  ministry.  And  this  representation  perfectly  coincides 
with  that  which  results  from  the  detail  of  St.  Paul's  history,  as  de- 
livered in  the  Acts.  At  Antioch,  in  Pisidia,  the  44  word  of  the  Lord 
was  published  throughout  all  the  region;  but  the  Jews  stirred  up 
the  devout  and  honourable  women  and  the  chief  men  of  the  city,  and 
raised  persecution  against  Paul  and  Barnabas,  and  expelled  them 
out  of  their  coasts.” — (Acts,  chap.  xiii.  50.)  Not  long  after,  at 
Iconium,  44  a great  multitude  of  the  Jews  and  also  of  the  Greeks  be- 
lieved ; but  the  unbelieving  Jews  stirred  up  the  Gentiles,  and  made 
their  minds  evil  affected  against  the  brethren.”  (Chap.  xvi.  1,  2.) 
44  At  Lystra  there  came  certain  Jews  from  Antioch  and  Iconium, 
who  persuaded  the  people ; and,  having  stoned  Paul,  drew  him  out 
of  the  city,  supposing  he  had  been  dead.”  (Chap.  xiv.  19.)  The 
same  enmity,  and  from  the  same  quarter,  our  apostle  experienced  in 
Greece  : 44  At  Thessalonica,  some  of  them  (the  Jews)  believed,  and 
consorted  with  Paul  and  Silas : and  of  the  devout  Greeks  a great 
multitude,  and  of  the  chief  women  not  a few : but  the  Jews  which 
believed  not , moved  with  envy,  took  unto  them  certain  lewd  fellows 
of  the  baser  sort,  and  gathered  a company,  and  set  all  the  city  in  an 
uproar,  and  assaulted  the  house  of  Jason,  and  sought  to  bring  them 
out  to  the  people.”  (Acts,  chap.  xvii.  4,  5.)  Their  persecutors  fol- 
lowed them  to  Berea : 44  When  the  Jews  of  Thessalonica  had  know- 
ledge that  the  word  of  God  was  preached  of  Paul  at  Berea,  they 
came  thither  also,  and  stirred  up  the  people.”  (Chap.  xvii.  13.) 
And  lastly  at  Corinth,  when  Gallio  was  deputy  of  Aehaia,  44  the 
Jews  made  insurrection  with  one  accord  against  Paul,  and  brought 
him  to  the  judgment-seat.”  I think  it  does  not  appear  that  our 
apostle  was  ever  set  upon  by  the  Gentiles,  unless  they  were  first 
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stirred  up  by  the  Jews,  except  in  two  instances;  in  both  which  the 
persons  who  began  the  assault  were  immediately  interested  in  his 
expulsion  from  the  place.  Once  this  happened  at  Philippi,  after  the 
cure  of  the  Pythoness : 44  When  the  masters  saw  the  hope  of  their 
gains  was  gone,  they  caught  Paul  and  Silas,  and  drew  them  into  the 
market-place  unto  the  rulers.”  (Chap.  xvi.  19.)  And  a second  time 
at  Ephesus,  at  the  instance  of  Demetrius,  a silversmith  which  made 
silver  shrines  for  Diana,  44  who  called  together  workmen  of  like  oc- 
cupation, and  said,  Sirs,  ye  know  that  by  this  craft  we  have  our 
wealth ; moreover  ye  see  and  hear  that  not  only  at  Ephesus,  but  al- 
most throughout  all  Asia,  this  Paul  hath  persuaded  away  much  peo- 
ple, saying,  that  they  be  no  gods  which  are  made  with  hands ; so 
that  not  only  this  our  craft  is  in  danger  to  be  set  at  nought,  but  also 
that  the  temple  of  the  great  goddess  Diana  should  be  despised,  and 
her  magnificence  should  be  destroyed,  whom  all  Asia  and  the  world 
worshippeth. ” 

No.  VL 

I observe  an  agreement  in  a somewhat  peculiar  rule  of  Christian 
conduct,  as  laid  down  in  this  epistle,  and  as  exemplified  in  the  Sec- 
ond Epistle  to  the  Corinthians.  It  is  not  the  repetition  of  the  same 
general  precept,  which  would  have  been  a coincidence  of  little  value ; 
but  it  is  the  general  precept  in  one  place,  and  the  application  of  that 
precept  to  an  actual  occurrence  in  the  other.  In  the  sixth  chapter 
and  first  verse  of  this  epistle,  our  apostle  gives  the  following  direc- 
tion : 44  Brethren,  if  a man  be  overtaken  in  a fault,  ye,  which  are 
spiritual,  restore  such  a one  in  the  spirit  of  meekness.”  In  2 Cor. 
chap.  ii.  6 — 8,  he  writes  thus;  44  Sufficient  to  such  a man”  (the  in- 
cestuous person  mentioned  in  the  First  Epistle)  44  is  this  punishment, 
which  was  inflicted  of  many ; so  that,  contrariwise,  ye  ought  rather 
to  forgive  him  and  comfort  him,  lest  perhaps  such  a one  should  be 
swallowed  up  with  over-much  sorrow  : wherefore  I beseech  you  that 
ye  would  confirm  your  love  towards  him.”  I have  little  doubt  but 
that  it  was  the  same  mind  which  dictated  these  two  passages. 

No.  VII. 

Our  epistle  goes  farther  than  any  of  St.  PauFs  epistles ; for  it 
avows  in  direct  terms  the  supersession  of  the  Jewish  law  as  an  in- 
strument of  salvation,  even  to  the  Jews  themselves.  Not  only  were 
the  Gentiles  exempt  from  its  authority,  but  even  the  Jews  were  no 
longer  either  to  place  any  dependency  upon  it,  or  consider  themselves 
as  subject  to  it  on  a religious  account.  44  Before  faith  came,  we  were 
kept  under  the  law,  shut  up  unto  the  faith  which  should  afterward 
be  revealed ; wherefore  the  law  was  our  schoolmaster  to  bring  us 
unto  Christ,  that  we  might  be  justified  by  faith.;  but,  after  that 
faith  is  come,  we  are  no  longer  under  a schoolmaster .”  (Chap.  iii. 
23 — 25.)  This  was  undoubtedly  spoken  of  Jews  and  to  Jews.  In 
like  manner,  chap.  iv.  1 — 5 ; 44  Now  I say  that  the  heir,  as  long  as 
he  is  a child,  diftereth  nothing  from  a servant,  though  he  be  lord  of 
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all ; but  is  under  tutors  and  governors  until  the  time  appointed  of  the 
father : even  so  we,  when  we  were  children,  were  in  bondage  under 
the  elements  of  the  world ; but  when  the  fulness  of  time  was  come, 
God  sent  forth  his  Son,  made  of  a woman,  made  under  the  law,  to 
redeem  them  that  were  under  the  law , that  we  might  receive  the  adop- 
tion of  sons.”  These  passages  are  nothing  short  of  a declaration, 
that  the  obligation  of  the  Jewish  law,  considered  as  a religious  dis- 
pensation, the  effects  of  which  were  to  take  place  in  another  life,  had 
ceased,  with  respect  even  to  the  Jews  themselves.  What  then  should 
be  the  conduct  of  a Jew  (for  such  St.  Paul  was)  who  preached  this 
doctrine  ? To  be  consistent  with  himself,  either  he  would  no  longer 
comply,  in  his  own  person,  with  the  directions  of  the  law ; or,  if  he 
did  comply,  it  would  be  for  some  other  reason  than  any  confidence 
which  he  placed  in  its  efficacy,  as  a religious  institution.  Now  so  it 
happens,  that  whenever  St.  Paul’s  compliance  with  the  Jewish  law 
is  mentioned  in  the  history,  it  is  mentioned  in  connexion  with  cir- 
cumstances which  point  out  the  motive  from  which  it  proceeded ; 
and  this  motive  appears  to  have  been  always  exoteric,  namely,  a love 
of  order  and  tranquillity,  or  an  unwillingness  to  give  unnecessary 
offence.  Thus,  Acts,  chap.  xvi.  3 : 44  Him  (Timothy)  would  Paul 
have  to  go  forth  with  him,  and  took  and  circumcised  him,  because 
of  the  Jews  which  were  in  those  quarters.  Again,  Acts,  chap.  xxi. 
26,  when  Paul  consented  to  exhibit  an  example  of  public  compliance 
with  a Jewish  rite  by  purifying  himself  in  the  temple,  it  is  plainly 
intimated  that  he  did  this  to  satisfy  44  many  thousands  of  Jews  who 
believed,  and  who  were  all  zealous  of  the  law.”  So  far  the  instances 
related  in  one  book,  correspond  with  the  doctrine  delivered  in  another. 

No.  VIII. 

Chap.  i.  18.  44  Then,  after  three  years,  I went  up  to  Jerusalem 
to  see  Peter,  and  abode  with  him  fifteen  days.” 

The  shortness  of  St.  Paul’s  stay  at  Jerusalem  is  what  I desire 
the  reader  to  remark.  The  direct  account  of  the  same  journey  in 
the  Acts,  chap.  ix.  28,  determines  nothing  concerning  the  time  of 
his  continuance  there  : 44  And  he  was  with  them  (the  apostles)  com- 
ing in,  and  going  out,  at  Jerusalem ; and  he  spake  boldly  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  disputed  against  the  Grecians:  but 
they  went  about  to  slay  him  ; which  when  the  brethren  knew,  they 
brought  him  down  to  Caesarea.”  Or  rather  this  account,  taken  by 
itself,  would  lead  a reader  to  suppose  that  Paul’s  abode  at  Jerusa- 
lem had  been  longer  than  fifteen  days.  But  turn  to  the  twenty- 
second  chapter  of  the  Acts,  and  you  will  find  a reference  to  this  visit 
to  Jerusalem,  which  plainly  indicates  that  St.  Paul’s  continuance  in 
that  city  had  been  of  short  duration : 44  And  it  came  to  pass,  that 
when  I was  come  again  to  Jerusalem,  even  while  I prayed  in  the 
temple,  I was  in  a trance,  and  saw  him  saying  unto  me,  Make  haste, 
get  thee  quickly  out  of  Jerusalem,  for  they  will  not  receive  thy  tes- 
timony concerning  me.”  Here  we  have  the  general  terms  of  one 
text  so  explained  by  a distance  text  in  the  same  book,  as  to  bring  an 
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indeterminate  expression  into  a close  conformity  with  a specification 
delivered  in  another  book : a species  of  consistency  not,  I think, 
usually  found  in  fabulous  relations. 

No.  IX. 

Chap.  vi.  11.  “Ye  see  how  large  a letter  I have  written  unto  you 
with  mine  own  hand.” 

These  words  imply  that  he  did  not  always  write  with  his  own 
hand ; which  is  consonant  to  what  we  find  intimated  in  some  other 
of  the  epistles.  The  Epistle  to  the  Romans  was  written  by  Ter- 
tius : “ I,  Tertius,  who  wrote  this  epistle,  salute  you  in  the  Lord.” 
(Chap.  xvi.  22.)  The  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  the  Epistle 
to  the  Colossians,  and  the  Second  to  the  Thessalonians,  have  all, 
near  the  conclusion,  this  clause,  “ The  salutation  of  me,  Paul,  with 
mine  own  hand ;”  which  must  be  understood,  and  is  universally  un- 
derstood to  import,  that  the  rest  of  the  epistle  was  written  by  an- 
other hand.  I do  not  think  it  improbable  that  an  impostor,  who 
had  remarked  the  subscription  in  some  other  epistle,  should  invent 
the  same  in  a forgery ; but  that  is  not  done  here.  The  author  of 
this  epistle  does  not  imitate  the  manner  of  giving  St.  Paul’s  signa- 
ture ; he  only  bids  the  Galatians  observe  how  large  a letter  he  had 
written  to  them  with  his  own  hand.  He  does  not  say  this  was  dif- 
ferent from  his  ordinary  usage  ; this  is  left  to  implication.  Now  to 
suppose  that  this  was  an  artifice  to  procure  credit  to  an  imposture, 
is  to  suppose  that  the  author  of  the  forgery,  because  he  knew  that 
others  of  St.  Paul’s  were  not  written  by  himself,  therefore  made  the 
apostle  say  that  this  was : which  seems  an  odd  turn  to  give  to  the 
circumstance,  and  to  be  given  for  a purpose  which  would  more  na- 
turally and  more  directly  have  been  answered,  by  subjoining  the 
salutation  or  signature  in  the  form  in  which  it  is  found  in  other 
epistles.* 

No.  X. 

An  exact  conformity  appears  in  the  manner  in  which  a certain 
apostle  or  eminent  Christian,  whose  name  was  James,  is  spoken  of 
in  the  epistle  and  in  the  history.  Both  writings  refer  to  a situation 
of  his  at  Jerusalem,  somewhat  different  from  that  of  the  other  apos- 
tles; a kind  of  eminence  or  presidency  in  the  church  there,  or  at 
least  a more  fixed  and  stationary  residence.  Chap.  ii.  12.  i6  When 
Peter  was  at  Antioch,  before  that  certain  came  from  James,  he  did 
eat  with  the  Gentiles.”  This  text  plainly  attributes  a kind  of  pre- 
eminency  to  James ; and,  as  we  hear  of  him  twice  in  the  same  epis- 
tle dwelling  at  Jerusalem,  chap.  L .19.,  and  ii.  9-  we  must  apply  it  to 

* The  words  TrVuxotj  7pct^acr*y  may  probably  be  meant.  to  describe  the  character 
in  which  he  wrote,  and  not  the  (length  of  the  letter.  But  this  will  not  alter  the 
truth  of  our  observation.  I think,  however,  that,  as  St.  Paul  by  the  mention  of  his 
own  hand  designed  to  express  to  the  Galatians  the  great  concern  which  he  felt  for 
them,  the  words,  whatever  they  signify,  belong  to  the  whole  of  the  epistle  ; and 
not,  as  Grotius,  after  St.  Jerome,  interprets  it,  to  the  few  verses  which  follow. 
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the  situation  which  he  held  in  that  church.  In  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  divers  imitations  occur,  conveying  the  same  idea  of  James’s 
situation.  When  Peter  was  miraculously  delivered  from  prison,  and 
had  surprised  his  friends  by  his  appearance  among  them,  after  de- 
claring unto  them  how  the  Lord  had  brought  him  out  of  prison, 
“ Go  show,”  says  he,  66  these  things  unto  James,  and  to  the  bre- 
thren.” (Acts,  chap.  xii.  17.)  Here  James  is  manifestly  spoken  of 
in  terms  of  distinction.  He  appears  again  with  like  distinction  in 
the  twenty-first  chapter  and  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  verses : 
“ And  when  we  (Paul  and  his  company)  were  come  to  Jerusalem, 
the  day  following,  Paul  went  in  with  us  unto  James,  and  all  the 
elders  were  present.”  In  the  debate  which  took  place  upon  the  bu- 
siness of  the  Gentile  converts,  in  the  council  of  Jerusalem,  this  same 
person  seems  to  have  taken  the  lead.  It  was  he  who  closed  the  de- 
bate, and  proposed  the  resolution  in  which  the  council  ultimately 
concurred  : 64  Wherefore  my  sentence  is,  that  we  trouble  not  them 
which  from  among  the  Gentiles  are  turned  to  God.” 

Upon  the  whole,  that  there  exists  a conformity  in  the  expressions 
used  concerning  James  throughout  the  history,  and  in  the  epistle, 
is  unquestionable.  But  admitting  this  conformity,  and  admitting 
also  the  undesignedness  of  it,  what  does  it  prove  ? It  proves  that 
the  circumstance  itself  is  founded  in  truth  ; that  is,  that  James  was 
a real  person,  who  held  a situation  of  eminence  in  a real  society  of 
Christians  at  Jerusalem.  It  confirms  also  those  parts  of  the  narra- 
tive which  are  connected  with  this  circumstance.  Suppose,  for  in- 
stance, the  truth  of  the  account  of  Peter’s  escape  from  prison  was 
to  be  tried  upon  the  testimony  of  a witness  who,  among  other  things, 
made  Peter,  after  his  deliverance,  say,  “ Go  show  these  things  to 
James  and  to  his  brethren would  it  not  be  material,  in  such  a 
trial,  to  make  out  by  other  independent  proofs,  or  by  a comparison 
of  proofs,  drawn  from  independent  sources,  that  there  was  actually 
at  that  time,  living  at  Jerusalem,  such  a person  as  James  : that  this 
person  held  such  a situation  in  the  society  amongst  whom  these 
things  were  transacted,  as  to  render  the  words  which  Peter  is  said  to 
have  used  concerning  him,  proper  and  natural  for  him  to  have  used  ? 
If  this  would  be  pertinent  in  the  discussion  of  oral  testimony,  it  is 
still  more  so  in  appreciating  the  credit  of  remote  history. 

It  must  not  be  dissembled  that  the  comparison  of  our  epistle  with 
the  history  presents  some  difficulties,  or,  to  say  the  least,  some  ques- 
tions of  considerable  magnitude.  It  may  be  doubted,  in  the  first 
place,  to  what  journey  the  words  which  open  the  second  chapter  of 
the  epistle,  “ then,  fourteen  years  afterward,  I went  unto  Jerusalem,” 
relate.  That  which  best  corresponds  with  the  date,  and  that  to 
which  most  interpreters  apply  the  passage,  is  the  journey  of  Paul  and 
Barnabas  to  Jerusalem,  when  they  went  thither  from  Antioch,  upon 
the  business  of  the  Gentile  converts ; and  which  journey  produced 
the  famous  council  and  decree  recorded  in  the  fifteenth  chapter  of 
Acts.  To  me  this  opinion  appears  to  be  encumbered  with  strong 
objections.  In  the  epistle  Paul  tells  us  that  “ he  went  up  by  reve- 
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lation.”  (Chap.  ii.  2.) — In  the  Acts,  we  read  that  he  was  sent  by 
the  church  of  Antioch  : 44  After  no  small  dissension  and  disputation, 
they  determined  that  Paul  and  Barnabas,  and  certain  other  of  them, 
should  go  up  to  the  apostles  and  elders  about  this  question.”  (Acts, 
chap.  xv.  2.)  This  is  not  very  reconcilable.  In  the  epistle  St.  Paul 
writes  that,  when  hfe  came  to  Jerusalem,  44  he  communicated  that 
gospel  which  he  preached  among  the  Gentiles,  but  privately  to  them 
which  were  of  reputation.”  (Chap.  ii.  2.)  If  by  44  that  gospel”  he 
meant  the  immunity  of  the  Gentile  Christians  from  the  Jewish  law 
(and  I know  not  what  else  it  can  mean)  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive 
how  he  should  communicate  that  privately,  which  was  the  object  of 
his  public  message.  But  a greater  difficulty  remains,  viz.  that  in 
the  account  which  the  epistle  gives  of  what  passed  upon  this  visit  at 
Jerusalem,  no  notice  is  taken  of  the  deliberation  and  decree  which 
are  recorded  in  the  Acts,  and  which,  according  to  that  history,  form- 
ed the  business  for  the  sake  of  which  the  journey  was  undertaken. 
The  mention  of  the  council  and  of  its  determination,  whilst  the  apos- 
tle was  relating  his  proceedings  at  Jerusalem  * could  hardly  have 
been  avoided,  if  in  truth  the  narrative  belong  to  the  same  journey. 
To  me  it  appears  more  probable  that  Paul  and  Barnabas  had  taken 
some  journey  to  Jerusalem,  the  mention  of  which  is  omitted  in  the 
Acts.  Prior  to  the  apostolic  decree  we  read  that  44  Paul  and  Bar- 
nabas abode  at  Antioch  a long  time  with  the  disciples.”  (Acts,  chap, 
xiv.  28.)  Is  it  unlikely  that,  during  this  long  abode,  they  might  go 
up  to  Jerusalem  and  return  to  Antioch  ? Or  would  the  omission  of 
such  a journey  be  unsuitable  to  the  general  brevity  with  which  these 
memoirs  are  written,  especially  of  those  parts  of  St.  Paul’s  history 
which  took  place  before  the  historian  joined  his  society  ? 

But,  again,  the  first  accourlt  we  find  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
of  St;  Paul’s  visiting  Galatia,  is  in  the  sixteenth  chapter  and  the 
sixth  verse : 44  Now  when  they  had  gone  through  Phrygia  and  the 
regidn  of  Galatia,  they  assayed  to  go  into  Bithynia.”  The  progress 
here  recorded  was  subsequent  to  the  apostolic  decree  ; therefore  that 
decree  must  have  been  extant  when  our  epistle  was  written.  Now, 
as  the  professed  design  of  the  epistle  was  to  establish  the  exemption 
of  the  Gentile  converts  from  the  law  of  Moses,  and  as  the  decree 
pronounced  and  confirmed  that  exemption,  it  may  seem  extraordi- 
nary that  no  notice  whatever  is  taken  of  that  determination,  nor  any 
appeal  made  to  its  authority.  Much  however  of  the  weight  of  this 
objection*  which  applies  also  to  some  other  of  St.  Paul’s  epistles,  is 
removed  by  the  following  reflections. 

1.  It  was  not  St.  Paul’s  manner,  nor  agreeable  to  it,  to  resort  or 
defer  much  to  the  authority  of  the  other  apostles,  especially  whilst 
he  was  insisting,  as  he  does  strenuously  throughout  this  epistle  in- 
sist, upon  his  own  original  inspiration.  He  who  could  speak  of  the 
Very  chiefest  of  the  apostles  in  such  terms  as  the  following — 44  of 
those  who  seemed  to  be  somewhat  (whatsoever  they  were  it  maketh 
no  matter  to  me,  God  accepteth  no  man’s  person)  for  they  who  seem- 
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ed  to  be  somewhat  in  conference  added  nothing  to  me” — he,  I say, 
was  not  likely  to  support  himself  by  their  decision. 

2.  The  epistle  argues  the  point  upon  principle  : and  it  is  not  per- 
haps more  to  be  wondered  at,  that  in  such  an  argument  St.  Paul 
should  not  cite  the  apostolic  decree,  than  it  would  be  that,  in  a dis- 
course designed  to  prove  the  moral  and  religious  duty  of  observing 
the  sabbath,  the  writer  should  not  quote  the  thirteenth  canon. 

3.  The  decree  did  not  go  the  length  of  the  position  maintained 
in  the  epistle  ; the  decree  only  declares  that  the  apostles  and  elders  at 
Jerusalem  did  not  impose  the  observance  of  the  Mosaic  law  upon  the 
Gentile  converts,  as  a condition  of  their  being  admitted  into  the 
Christian  church.  Our  epistle  argues  that  the  Mosaic  institution 
itself  was  at  an  end,  as  to  all  effects  upon  a future  state,  even  with 
respect  to  the  Jews  themselves. 

4.  They  whose  error  St.  Paul  combated,  were  not  persons  who 
submitted  to  the  Jewish  law,  because  it  was  imposed  by  the  author- 
ity, or  because  it  was  made  part  of  the  law  of  the  Christian  church ; 
but  they  were  persons  who,  having  already  become  Christians,  after- 
ward voluntarily  took  upon  themselves  the  observance  of  the  Mosaic 
code,  under  a notion  of  attaining  thereby  to  a greater  perfection. 
This,  I think,  is  precisely  the  opinion  which  St.  Paul  opposes  in  this 
epistle.  Many  of  his  expressions  apply  exactly  to  it : 66  Are  ye  so 
foolish  ? having  begun  in  the  spirit,  are  ye  now  made  perfect  in  the 
flesh  ?”  (Chap.  iii.  3.)  u Tell  me,  ye  that  desire  to  be  under  the 
law,  do  ye  not  hear  the  law  ?”  (Chap.  iv.  21.)  “ How  turn  ye  again 
to  the  weak  and  beggarly  elements,  whereunto  ye  desire  again  to  be 
in  bondage  ?”  (Chap.  iv.  9.)  It  cannot  be  thought  extraordinary 
that  St.  Paul  should  resist  this  opinion  with  earnestness ; for  it  both 
changed  the  character  of  the  Christian  dispensation,  and  derogated 
expressly  from  the  completeness  of  that  redemption  which  Jesus 
Christ  had  wrought  for  them  that  believed  in  him.  But  it  was  to 
no  purpose  to  allege  to  such  persons  the  decision  at  Jerusalem ; for 
that  only  showed  that  they  were  not  bound  to  these  observances  by 
any  law  of  the  Christian  church : they  did  not  pretend  to  be  so 
bound;  nevertheless  they  imagined  that  there  was  an  efficacy  in 
these  observances,  a merit,  a recommendation  to  favour,  and  a ground 
of  acceptance  with  God  for  those  who  complied  with  them.  This  was 
a situation  of  thought  to  which  the  tenor  of  the  decree  did  not  apply. 
Accordingly,  St.  Paul's  address  to  the  Galatians,  which  is  through- 
out adapted  to  this  situation,  runs  in  a strain  widely  different  from 
the  language  of  the  decree ; “ Christ  is  become  of  no  effect  unto  you, 
whosoever  of  you  are  justified  by  the  law (chap.  v.  4)  i.  e.  who- 
soever places  his  dependance  upon  any  merit  he  may  apprehend 
there  to  be  in  legal  observances.  The  decree  had  said  nothing  like 
this ; therefore  it  would  have  been  useless  to  have  produced  the  de- 
cree in  an  argument  of  which  this  was  the  burden.  In  like  manner 
as  in  contending  with  an  anchorite,  who  should  insist  upon  the  supe- 
rior holiness  of  a recluse,  ascetic  life,  and  the  value  of  such  mortifi- 
cations in  the  sight  of  God,  it  would  be  to  no  purpose  to  prove  that 
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the  laws  of  the  church  did  require  these  vows,  or  even  to  prove  that 
the  laws  of  the  church  expressly  left  every  Christian  to  his  liberty. 
This  would  avail  little  towards  abating  his  estimation  of  their  merit, 
or  towards  settling  the  point  in  controversy.* 

Another  difficulty  arises  from  the  account  of  Peter’s  conduct  to- 
wards the  Gentile  converts  at  Antioch,  as  given  in  the  epistle  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  second  chapter ; which  conduct,  it  is  said,  is  con- 
sistent neither  with  the  revelation  communicated  to  him,  upon  the 
conversion  of  Cornelius,  nor  with  the  part  he  took  in  the  debate  at 
Jerusalem.  But,  in  order  to  understand  either  the  difficulty  or  the 
solution,  it  will  be  necessary  to  state  and  explain  the  passage  itself. 
“ When  Peter  was  come  to  Antioch,  I withstood  him  to  the  face, 
because  he  was  to  be  blamed ; for,  before  that  certain  came  from 
James,  he  did  eat  with  the  Gentiles ; but  when  they  were  come  he 
withdrew  and  separated  himself,  fearing  them  which  were  of  the  cir- 
cumcision ; and  the  other  Jews  dissembled  likewise  with  him,  inso- 
much that  Barnabas  also  was  carried  away  with  their  dissimulation  ; 
but  when  I saw  they  walked  not  uprightly,  according  to  the  truth 

* Mr.  Locke’s  solution  of  this  difficulty  is  by  no  means  satisfactory.  “ St.  Paul,” 
he  says,  “ did  not  remind  the  Galatians  of  the  apostolic  decree,  because  they  already 
had  it.”  In  the  first  place,  it  does  not  appear  with  certainty  that  they  had  it ; in 
the  second  place,  if  they  had  it,  this  was  rather  a reason,  than  otherwise,  for  referring 
them  to  it.  The  passage  in  the  Acts,  from  which  Mr.  Locke  concludes  that  the 
Galatic  churches  were  in  possession  of  the  decree,  is  the  fourth  verse  in  the  sixteenth 
chapter ; “ And  as  they”  (Paul  and  Timothy)  “ went  through  the  cities,  they  deliv- 
ered them  the  decrees  for  to  keep,  that  were  ordained  of  the  apostles  and  elders  which 
were  at  Jerusalem.”  In  my  opinion,  this  delivery  of  the  decree  was  confined  to  the 
churches  to  which  St.  Paul  came,  in  pursuance  of  the  plan  upon  which  he  set  out, 
“ of  visiting  the  brethren  in  every  city  where  he  had  preached  the  word  of  the 
Lord the  history  of  which  progress,  and  of  all  that  pertained  to  it,  is  closed  in  the 
fifth  verse,  when  the  history  informs  that,  “ so  were  the  churches  established  in  the 
faith,  and  increased  in  number  daily.”  Then  the  history  proceeds  upon  a new  sec- 
tion of  the  narrative,  by  telling  us,  that  “ when  they  had  gone  throughout  Phrygia 
and  the  region  of  Galatia,  they  assayed  to  go  into  Bithynia.”  The  decree  itself  is 
directed  to  “ the  brethren  which  are  of  the  Gentiles  in  Antioch,  Syria,  and  Cilicia ; 
that  is,  to  churches  already  founded,  and  in  which  this  question  had  been  stirred. 
And  I think  the  observation  of  the  noble  author  of  the  Miscellanea  Sacra,  is  not 
only  ingenious  but  highly  probable,  viz.  that  there  is,  in  this  place,  a dislocation  of 
the  text,  and  that  the  fourth  and  fifth  verses  of  the  sixteenth  chapter  ought  to  fol- 
low the  last  verse  of  the  fifteenth,  so  as  to  make  the  entire  passage  run  thus  : “And 
they  went  through  Syria  and  Cilicia”  (to  the  Christians  of  which  country  the  decree 
was  addressed)  “ confirming  the  churches ; and  as  they  went  through  the  cities,  they 
delivered  them  the  decrees  for  to  keep,  that  were  ordained  of  the  apostles  and  elders 
which  were  at  Jerusalem  ; and  so  were  the  churches  established  in  the  faith,  and 
increased  in  number  daily.”  And  then  the  sixteenth  chapter  takes  up  a new  and 
unbroken  paragraph : “ Then  came  he  to  Derbe  and  Lystra,  &e.”  When  St.  Paul 
came,  as  he  did  into  Galatia,  to  preach  the  gospel,  for  the  first  time,  in  a new  place, 
it  is  not  probable  that  he  would  make  mention  of  the  decree,  or  rather  letter,  of  the 
church  of  Jerusalem,  which  presupposed  Christianity  to  be  known,  and  which  related 
to  certain  doubts  that  had  arisen  in  some  established  Christian  communities. 

The  second  reason  which  Mr.  Locke  assigns  for  the  omission  of  the  decree,  viz. 
“ that  St.  Paul’s  sole  object  in  the  epistle  was  to  acquit  himself  of  the  imputation 
that  had  been  charged  upon  him  of  actually  preaching  circumcision,”  does  not  ap- 
pear to  me  to  be  strictly  true.  It  was  not  the  sole  object.  The  epistle  is  written 
in  general  opposition  to  the  Judaizing  inclinations  which  he  found  to  prevail  among 
his  converts.  The  avowal  of  his  own  doctrine,  and  of  his  steadfast  adherence  to  that 
doctrine,  formed  a necessary  part  of  the  design  of  his  letter,  but  was  not  the  whole 
of  it. 
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of  the  gospel,  I said  unto  Peter,  before  them  all,  If  thou,  being  a 
Jew,  livest  after  the  manner  of  Gentiles,  and  not  as  do  the  Jews, 
why  compellest  thou  the  Gentiles  to  live  as  do  the  Jews  ?”  Now  the 
question  that  produced  the  dispute  to  which  these  words  relate,  was 
not  whether  the  Gentiles  were  capable  of  being  admitted  into  the 
Christian  covenant ; that  had  been  fully  settled  : nor  was  it  whether 
it  should  be  accounted  essential  to  the  profession  of  Christianity  that 
they  should  conform  themselves  to  the  law  of  Moses;  that  was  the 
question  at  J erusalem : but  it  was,  whether,  upon  the  Gentiles  be-, 
coming  Christians,  the  Jews  might  henceforth  eat  and  drink  with 
them,  as  with  their  own  brethren.  Upon  this  point  St.  Peter  be- 
trayed some  inconstancy ; and  so  he  might,  agreeably  enough  to  his 
history.  He  might  consider  the  vision  at  Joppa  as  a direction  for 
the  occasion,  rather  than  as  universally  abolishing  the  distinction  be- 
tween Jew  and  Gentile;  I do  not  mean  with  respect  to  final  accept 
tance  with  God,  but  as  to  the  manner  of  their  living  together  in  so- 
ciety : at  least  he  might  not  have  comprehended  this  point  with  such 
clearness  and  certainty,  as  to  stand  out  upon  it  against  the  fear  of 
bringing  upon  himself  the  censure  and  complaint  of  his  brethren  in 
the  church  of  Jerusalem,  who  still  adhered  to  their  ancient  preju- 
dices. But  Peter,  it  is  said,  compelled  the  Gentiles  ’Iot/$a»'£sjv — 
66  Why  compellest  thou  the  Gentiles  to  live  as  do  the  Jews?”  How 
did  he  do  that  ? The  only  way  in  which  Peter  appears  to  have  com- 
pelled the  Gentiles  to  comply  with  the  Jewish  institution,  was  by 
withdrawing  himself  from  their  society.  By  which  he  may  be  un- 
derstood to  have  made  this  declaration:  46  We  do  not  deny  your 
right  to  be  considered  as  Christians ; we  do  not  deny  your  title  in 
the  promises  of  the  gospel,  even  without  compliance  with  our  law : 
but  if  you  would  have  us  Jews  live  with  you  as  we  do  with  one  ano- 
ther, that  is,  if  you  would  in  all  respects  be  treated  by  us  as  Jews, 
you  must  live  as  such  yourselves.”  This,  I think,  was  the  compul- 
sion which  St.  Peter’s  conduct  imposed  upon  the  Gentiles,  and  for 
which  St.  Paul  reproved  him. 

As  to  the  part  which  the  historian  ascribes  to  St.  Peter,  in  the  de- 
bate at  J erusalem,  beside  that  it  was  a different  question  which  was 
there  agitated  from  that  which  produced  the  dispute  at  Antioch, 
there  is  nothing  to  hinder  us  from  supposing  that  the  dispute  at 
Antioch  was  prior  to  the  consultation  at  Jerusalem;  or  that  Peter, 
in  consequence  of  this  rebuke,  might  have  afterward  maintained 
firmer  sentiments. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  EPISTLE  TO  THE  EPHESIANS. 

No.  I. 

This  epistle,  and  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians,  appear  to  have  been 
transmitted  to  their  respective  churches  by  the  same  messenger : 
46  But  that  ye  also  may  know  my  affairs,  and  how  I do,  Tychicus, 
a beloved  brother  and  faithful  minister  in  the  Lord,  shall  make 
known  to  you  all  things ; whom  I have  sent  unto  you  for  the  same 
purpose,  that  ye  might  know  our  affairs,  and  that  he  might  comfort 
your  hearts.”  Ephes.  chap.  vi.  21,  22.  This  text,  if  it  do  not  ex- 
pressly declare,  clearly  I think  intimates,  that  the  letter  was  sent  by 
Tychicus.  The  words  made  use  of  him  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Colos- 
sians are  very  similar  to  these,  and  afford  the  same  implication  that 
Tychicus,  in  conjunction  with  Onesimus,  was  the  bearer  of  the  letter 
to  that  church ; 44  All  my  state  shall  Tychicus  declare  unto  you, 
who  is  a beloved  brother,  and  a faithful  minister,  and  fellow-servant 
in  the  Lord ; whom  I have  sent  unto  you  for  the  same  purpose,  that 
he  might  know  your  estate,  and  comfort  your  hearts ; with  Onesimus, 
a faithful  and  beloved  brother,  who  is  one  of  you.  They  shall  make 
known  unto  you  all  things  which  are  done  here.”  Colos.  chap.  iv. 
7 — 9.  Both  epistles  represent  the  writer  as  under  imprisonment 
for  the  gospel;  and.  both  treat  of  the  same  general  subject.  The 
Epistle  therefore  to  the  Ephesians,  and  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians, 
import  to  be  two  letters  written  by  the  same  person,  at,  or  nearly  at, 
the  same  time,  and  upon  the  same  subject,  and  to  have  been  sent  by 
the  same  messenger.  Now,  every  thing  in  the  sentiments,  order,  and 
diction,  of  the  two  writings,  corresponds  with  what  might  be  expect- 
ed from  this  circumstance  of  identity  or  cognation  in  their  original. 
The  leading  doctrine  of  both  epistles  is  the  union  of  Jews  and  Gen- 
tiles under  the  Christian  dispensation ; and  that  doctrine  in  both  is 
established  by  the  same  arguments,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  il- 
lustrated by  the  same  similitudes  :*  44  one  head,”  44  one  body,”  64  one 
new  man,”  44  one  temple,”  are  in  both  epistles  the  figures  under 
which  the  society  of  believers  in  Christ,  and  their  common  relation 
to  him  as  such,  is  represented.*)*  The  ancient,  and,  as  had  been 

* St.  Paul,  I am  apt  to  believe,  has  been  sometimes  accused  of  inconclusive  rea- 
soning, by  our  mistaking  that  for  reasoning  which  was  only  intended  for  illustra- 
tion. He  is  not  to  be  read  as  a man,  whose  own  persuasion  of  the  truth  of  what  he 
taught  always  or  solely  depended  upon  the  views  under  which  he  represents  it  in 
his  writings.  Taking  for  granted  the  certainty  of  his  doctrine,  as  resting  upon  the 
revelation  that  had  been  imparted  to  him,  he  exhibits  it  frequently  to  the  concep- 
tion of  his  readers  under  images  and  allegories,  in  which  if  an  analogy  may  be  per- 
ceived, or  even  sometimes  a poetic  resemblance  be  found,  it  is  all  perhaps  that  is 
required. 

( Ephes.  i.  22,  1 ( Colos.  i.  18. 

•j*  Compare  -<  iv.  15,  > with  < ii.  19. 

( ii.  15,  ) ( iii.  10,  11. 

( Ephes.  ii.  14,  15,  ) f Colos.  ii.  14. 

Also  •<  ii.  16,  > with  < i.  18—21. 

I ii.  20,  j ( ii.  7. 
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thought,  the  indelible  distinction  between  Jew  and  Gentile,  in  both 
epistles,  is  declared  to  be  “ now  abolished  by  his  cross.”  Beside 
this  consent  in  the  general  tenor  of  the  two  epistles,  and  in  the  run 
also  and  warmth  of  thought  with  which  they  are  composed,  we  may 
naturally  expect,  in  letters  produced  under  the  circumstances  in 
which  these  appear  to  have  been  written,  a closer  resemblance  of 
style  and  diction  than  between  other  letters  of  the  same  person,  but 
of  distant  dates,  or  between  letters  adapted  to  different  occasions. 
In  particular  we  may  look  for  many  of  the  same  expressions,  and 
sometimes  for  whole  sentences  being  alike ; since  such  expressions 
and  sentences  would  be  repeated  in  the  second  letter  (whichever 
that  was)  as  yet  fresh  in  the  author’s  mind  from  the  writing  of  the 
first.  This  repetition  occurs  in  the  following  examples:* * * § 

Ephes.  ch.  i.  7.  “ In  whom  we  have  redemption  through  his 
blood,  the  forgiveness  of  sins.”’t* 

Colos.  ch.  i.  14.  “ In  whom  we  have  redemption  through  his 
blood,  the  forgiveness  of  sins.”j 

Besides  the  sameness  of  the  words,  it  is  farther  remarkable  that 
the  sentence  is,  in  both  places,  preceded  by  the  same  introductory 
idea.  In  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  it  is  the  “ beloved ” (^ycwnj juiva; ;) 
in  that  to  the  Colossians  it  is  “ his  dear  Son ” (T iov  ocyoair^g  ocvtov) 
“in  whom  we  have  redemption.”  The  sentence  appears  to  have 
been  suggested  to  the  mind  of  the  writer  by  the  idea  which  had  ac- 
companied it  before. 

Ephes.  ch.  i.  10.  “ All  things  both  which  are  in  heaven  and  which 
are  in  earth,  even  in  him.”§ 

Colos.  ch.  i.  20.  “ All  things  by  him,  whether  they  be  things  in 
earth,  or  things  in  heaven. 

This  quotation  is  the  more  observable,  because  the  connecting  of 
things  in  earth  with  things  in  heaven  is  a very  singular  sentiment, 
and  found  no  where  else  but  in  these  two  epistles.  The  words  also 
are  introduced  and  followed  by  a train  of  thought  nearly  alike. 
They  are  introduced  by  describing  the  union  which  Christ  had  ef- 
fected, and  they  are  followed  by  telling  the  Gentile  churches  that 
they  were  incorporated  into  it. 

Ephes.  ch.  iii.  2.  “ The  dispensation  of  the  grace  of  God,  which 
is  given  me  to  you  ward.”** 

* When  verbal  comparisons  are  relied  upon,  it  becomes  necessary  to  state  the  orig- 
inal ; but  the  English  reader  may  be  interrupted  as  little  as  may  be,  I shall  in  gen- 
eral do  this  in  the  notes. 

*}*  Ephes.  ch.  i.  7.  ’Ev  Z ey^opcev  tyjv  ocKoXuTguxriv  8ia  toD  octpccTog  ocvtov,  t^v 
ot<Ps<riv  twv  7rotgw7rToo[xixToov. 

$ Colos.  ch.  i.  14.  ’Ev  cv  e%0ju,sv  tyjv  oc7ro\vTgciO<riv  hot  tov  otljxotTog  otvrov,  t>jv 
a<pe(riv  Tu>v  otpcocpTiobv. — However,  it  must  be  observed,  that  in  this  latter  text 
many  copies  have  not  8ia  tov  oti^otrog  ocvtov. 

§ Ephes.  ch.  i.  10.  T a t s iv  Toig  ovgotvo~ig  not)  Ta  S7n  Ttjg  yyg,  ev  ocvtco. 

if  Colos.  ch.  i.  20.  A i ocvtov,  sire  roc  S7n  t ^g  yrjg , sits  Ta  Iv  rolg  ovgotvo'lg, 

**  Ephes.  ch.  iii.  2.  T>jv  oixovopdotv  Trjs  %«£ito£  tou  ©so t),  rr^g  $o0siV>).c  [xoi  eig 
vpcoig. 
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i Colos.  ch.  i.  25.  44  The  dispensation  of  God,  which  is  given  to 
e me  for  you.1’* * * § 

1 1 Of  these  sentences  it  may  likewise  be  observed  that  the  accompa- 
’ nying  ideas  are  similar.  In  both  places  they  are  immediately  prece- 
i ded  by  the  mention  of  his  present  sufferings ; in  both  places  they 
’ are  immediately  followed  by  the  mention  of  the  mystery  which  was 
the  great  subject  of  his  preaching. 

Ephes.  ch.  v.  19.  64  In  psalms  and  hymns  and  spiritual  songs, 
singing  and  making  melody  in  your  heart  to  the  Lord.’1*!* 

Colos.  ch.  iii.  16.  44  In  psalms  and  hymns  and  spiritual  songs, 
singing  with  grace  in  your  hearts  to  the  Lord.”:]; 

Ephes.  ch.  vi.  22.  66  Whom  I have  sent  unto  you  for  the  same 
purpose,  that  ye  might  know  our  affairs,  and  that  he  might  comfort 
your  hearts.”§ 

Colos.  ch.  iv.  8.  44  Whom  I have  sent  unto  you  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, that  he  might  know  your  estate,  and  comfort  your  hearts.”^ 

In  these  examples,  we  do  not  perceive  a cento  of  phrases  gathered 
from  one  composition,  and  strung  together  in  the  other ; but  the  oc- 
casional occurrence  of  the  same  expression  to  a mind  a second  time 
revolving  the  same  ideas. 

2.  Whoever  writes  two  letters,  or  two  discourses,  nearly  upon  the 
same  subject,  and  at  no  great  distance  of  time,  but  without  any  ex- 
press recollection  of  what  he  had  written  before  will  find  himself  re- 
peating some  sentences,  in  the  very  order  of  the  words  in  which  he 
had  already  used  them ; but  he  will  more  frequently  find  himself 
employing  some  principal  terms,  with  the  order  inadvertently  chang- 
ed, or  with  the  order  disturbed  by  the  intermixture  of  other  words 
and  phrases  expressive  of  ideas  rising  up  at  the  time ; or  in  many  in- 
stances repeating  not  single  words,  nor  yet  whole  sentences,  but  parts 
and  fragments  of  sentences.  Of  all  these  varieties  the  examination 
of  our  two  epistles  will  furnish  plain  examples : and  I should  rely 
upon  this  class  of  instances  more  than  upon  the  last ; because,  al- 
though an  impostor  might  transcribe  into  a forgery  entire  sentences 
and  phrases,  yet  the  dislocation  of  words,  the  partial  recollection  of 
phrases  and  sentences,  the  intermixture  of  new  terms  and  new  ideas 
with  terms  and  ideas  before  used,  which  will  appear  in  the  examples 
that  follow,  and  which  are  the  natural  properties  of  writings  produ- 
ced under  the  circumstances  in  which  these  epistles  are  represented 
to  have  been  composed — would  not,  I think,  have  occurred  to  the 

* Colos.  ch.  i.  25.  Tqv  olxovo/xlixv  too  Qsou  rrjv  $oQsl(rav  y.oi  el$  u^ccg. 

t Ephes.  ch.  v.  19.  xa)  vpvoi$,  xca  t»$al$  TrveupuTixa~i$'  uSovtss  xa) 

\J/«AAovt££  Iv  tk  xaghla  vptjbv  t«  K uglcjo. 

$ Colos.  chap.  iii.  16.  'ira\[xo~is,  xa)  v[avoi$  j cal  7rnu[j.aTixa~is  Iv  y^agiTt 

U$0VTS$  Iv  TJJ  xagdla  VfJLWV  TW  K ugloo. 

§ Ephes.  ch.  vi.  22.  ‘ Ov  s7rs/x\J/a  7 rgo$  v[xag  elg  auTO  touto,  tva  yvwTs  r a nag) 
Yjpwv,  xa)  nagaxaKaTr,  Ta$  xagVias  up&v. 

If  Colos.  ch.  iv.  8.  *Ov  ene^x  7 xgo$  vfjLcc$  el$  auTO  touto,  'fact  yvea  toL  7 tag) 
V[X,WV,  Xa)  7TCtg<XXOi\SO'YI  TOt$  XOlghloC$  VfJLWV. 
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invention  of  a forger;  nor,  if  they  had  occurred,  would  they  have 
been  so  easily  executed.  This  studied  variation  was  a refinement  in 
forgery  which  I believe  did  not  exist ; or,  if  we  can  suppose  it  to 
have  been  practised  in  the  instances  adduced  below,  why,  it  may  be 
asked,  was  not  the  same  art  exercised  upon  those  which  we  have  col- 
lected in  the  preceding  class  ? 

Ephes.  ch.  i.  19.  ch.  ii.  5.  u Towards  us  who  believe  according 
to  the  working  of  his  mighty  power,  which  he  wrought  in  Christ, 
when  he  raised  him  from  the  dead  (and  set  him  at  his  own  right 
hand  in  the  heavenly  places,  far  above  all  principality,  and  power, 
and  might,  and  dominion,  and  every  name  that  is  named,  not  only 
in  this  world,  but  in  that  which  is  to  come.  And  hath  put  all  things 
under  his  feet : and  gave  him  to  be  the  head  over  all  things,  to  the 
church,  which  is  his  body,  the  fulness  of  all  things,  that  filleth  all 
in  all ;)  and  you  hath  he  quickened,  who  were  dead  in  trespasses 
and  sins  (wherein  in  time  past  ye  walked  according  to  the  course  of 
this  world,  according  to  the  prince  of  the  power  of  the  air,  the  spirit 
that  now  worketh  in  the  children  of  disobedience ; among  whom  also 
we  had  all  our  conversation,  in  times  past,  in  the  lusts  of  our  flesh, 
fulfilling  the  desires  of  the  flesh  and  of  the  mind,  and  were  by  nature 
the  children  of  wrath,  even  as  others.  But  God,  who  is  rich  in  mercy, 
for  his  great  love  wherewithal  he  loved  us)  even  when  we  were  dead 
in  sins,  hath  quickened  us  together  with  Christ.’*’* 

Colos.  ch.  ii.  12,  13.  66  Through  the  faith  of  the  operation  of  God, 
who  hath  raised  him  from  the  dead : and  you,  being  dead  in  your 
sins,  and  the  uncircumcision  of  the  flesh,  hath  he  quickened  together 
with  him  ”f 

Out  of  the  long  quotation  from  the  Ephesians,  take  away  the  pa- 
renthesis, and  you  have  left  a sentence  almost  in  terms  the  same  as 
the  short  quotation  from  the  Colossians.  The  resemblance  is  more 
visible  in  the  original  than  in  our  translation ; for  what  is  rendered 
in  one  place,  “ the  working,”  and  in  another  the  66  operation,”  is  the 
same  Greek  term  hepysia  : in  one  place  it  is,  roug  TrKrrsuovfag  xara  ty\v 
svsgyeiav ; in  the  other  $ia  r rjg  7ri<rrecvg  svegyslag.  Here,  therefore, 
we  have  the  same  sentiment,  and  nearly  in  the  same  words ; but, 
in  the  Ephesians,  twice  broken  or  interrupted  by  incidental  thoughts, 
which  St.  Paul,  as  his  manner  was,  enlarges  upon  by  the  way,J  anc 
then  returns  to  the  thread  of  his  discourse.  It  is  interrupted  the 
first  time  by  a view  which  breaks  in  upon  his  mind  of  the  exaltation 

* Ephes.  ch.  i.  19,  20;  ii.  1,  5.  T ovg  Tricrreuovrag  xara  rrjv  hegysidv  rod 
xgaroug  rij$  \ryuog  aurou , y\v  ev^gy^rsv  ev  ra  XgiPrcp,  eyslgag  uvtov  ex  vsxgobv' 
xa)  exaditrev  ev  he%ioc  a urou  sv  rol$  S7r ougavloig — xa)  upas  ovrag  vsxgovg  roig 
7rugoi7rTa)(j,oi(ri  xa)  raig  afxugriciis — xct)  ovrag  fyaas  vsxgovc,  roig  7raga7TTu)[xa.(Ti9 
<rvvs&07roiY](rs  tm  Xgicrral. 

Colos.  ch.  ii.  12,  13.  A;a  rrjg  % l<TTsoog  7%  svsgyslug  rot)  0eou  rou  eyslguvrog 
aurov  ex  tcuv  vexgwv.  Kal  Vfiotg  vexgovg  ovrocg  ev  roUg  7ragc^T(jb[x<x.<n  xct)  rji 
axgo&vorTlcx.  rv\g  crotgxog  Oficov,  ruvs^cooTro/jjtre  <ruv  aura, 

t Vide  Locke  in  loc. 
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of  Christ ; and  the  second  time  by  a description  of  heathen  depravity. 
I have  only  to  remark  that  Griesbach,  in  his  very  accurate  edition, 
gives  the  parentheses  very  nearly  in  the  same  manner  in  which 
they  are  here  placed ; and  that  without  any  respect  to  the  compa- 
rison which  we  are  proposing. 

Ephes.  ch.  iv.  2 — 4.  44  With  all  lowliness  and  meekness,  with 
long-suffering,  forbearing  one  another  in  love ; endeavouring  to  keep 
the  unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace.  There  is  one  body  and 
one  Spirit,  even  as  ye  are  called  in  one  hope  of  your  calling.”* * * § 

Colos.  ch.  iii.  12 — 15.  44  Put  on  therefore,  as  the  elect  of  God, 
holy  and  beloved,  bowels  of  mercies,  kindness,  humbleness  of  mind, 
meekness,  long-suffering,  forbearing  one  another  and  forgiving  one 
another ; if  any  man  have  a quarrel  against  any,  even  as  Christ  for- 
gave you,  so  also  do  ye ; and,  above  all  these  things,  put  on  charity, 
which  is  the  bond  of  perfectness ; and  let  the  peace  of  God  rule  in 
your  hearts,  to  the  which  also  ye  are  called  in  one  body.”^ 

In  thesetwo  quotations  the  words  Tci7reivo<pgo(ruvYi,  %gaoTYig9  paxgoQvpla, 
avexoy>svoi  aAAijAcov,  occur  in  exactly  the  same  order:  aycatY\  is  also 
found  in  both,  but  in  a different  connexion  ; <ruv8e<rpog  rijg  sigvjvrjg  an- 
swers to  Gvvbscrpog  t rjg  TsXeiOTYjTOc  : I;cAvj$>]Te  Iv  sv)  (Tapari  to  sv  aapa 
xa$cog  xa)  sxXyQrjrs  sv  pia  sXrrrlti : yet  is  this  similitude  found  in  the 
midst  of  sentences  otherwise  very  different. 

Ephes.  ch.  iv.  16.  44  From  whom  the  whole  body  fitly  joined  to- 
gether, and  compacted  by  that  which  every  joint  supplieth,  according 
to  the  effectual  working  in  the  measure  of  every  part,  maketh  in- 
crease of  the  body/’J 

Colos.  ch.  ii.  19.  4<  From  which  all  the  body,  by  joints  and  bands, 
having  nourishment  ministered  and  knit  together,  increaseth  with 
the  increase  of  God.”§ 

In  these  quotations  are  read  If  o5  %Slv  to  <rapa  o-vpoiGatypsvov  in  both 
places : s7nxogY}yo6psvov  answering  to  s7nxogr\y'iag : S»a  tmv  u<pa>v  to  Sia. 
Trdcrrjg  citprjg : au%si  ryv  uv%Y)<riv  to  7coisnai  tt)v  av^nv  : and  yet  the  sen- 
tences are  considerably  diversified  in  other  parts. 

* Ephes.  ch.  iv.  2 — 4.  MsTa  7ra<nj$  Tavrsivo<pgo<ruvY)g  xa)  7rpaorr]TOg,  psra 
puxgoOuptag,  dvsx^p^voi  dWrjKav  Iv  dy  cariy  vn rouda&vTeg  TYigslv  tyjv  svoTYjra 
tou  7 zvsvparog  Iv  rip  (rmdsrpa  TYj£  sigrjVYjg.  ‘\Ev  crapa  xa)  sv  iwevpa,  xaQobg  xa) 
ex\r)Qi jts  Iv  pi?  lAxtS*  rrjg  x^rjorscjog  vpav. 

-f*  Colos.  ch.  iii.  12 — 15.  ’Ev5ocracr0s  oov  oog  sxXsxro ) too  0soo  ayioi  xa) 

Y)yot7TYipSVOl%  (T7r\ixyxvcc  OlXTigpdO,  X§Y](TT0TV)T<X , TU7T£lV0(pg0(TVVY]V,  TTgaOTYlTO, 

pa xgoQuplav  avexopevoi  aAA^Acov,  xa)  ^a^o'joosvoj  saurolg,  lav  rig  7r gog  riva 
poptyW'  x-abwg  xa)  6 Xgirrog  I^agiVaro  vpivf  ootco  xa)  upeig*  s%)  7rdcri 
$s  Touroig  tvjv  dydn:r\v9  yjng  stt)  oruvdsrpog  rrjg  Ts\si0TY)T0g‘  xa)  vj  eigyvY)  too 
0soo  (Sga&susTa  Iv  raig  xagdlaig  vpav,  s\g  %v  xa*  sx^yiQy^ts  Iv  sv)  <t apart. 

Ephes.  ch.  iv.  16.  ’Ef  oo  Trav  to  rapa  arvvagpokoyovpsvov  xa)  (rvp&iGuty- 
psvov  did  7racTYig  a<prjg  rrjg  h rixogyjyiag  xar  evegysiav  sv  psTgoo  evog  Exarrov 
psgovg  tyjv  av%Yi<riv  too  rdparog  %oisiTai. 

§ Colos.  ch.  ii.  19.  ’Ef  oo  Trav  to  (rwpa  did  rav  a<pdv  xa ) cvvdzrpav  S7r»^o^>jyo- 
psvov  xu)  cvpGiGatypzvov,  aofsi  tijv  ao£» jcnv  too  ©soo. 
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Ephes.  ch.  iv.  32,  44  And  be  kind  to  one  another,  tender-hearted,  ! 
forgiving  one  another,  even  as  God,  for  Christ’s  sake,  hath  forgiven 
you,11* 

Colos.  ch.  iii.  13.  44  Forbearing  one  another,  and  forgiving  one 
another,  if  any  man  have  a quarrel  against  any  ; even  as  Christ  for- 
gave you,  so  also  do  ye.11*)’ 

Here  we  have  44  forgiving  one  another,  even  as  God,  for  Christ’s 
sake  (Iv  Xgia- rf)  hath  forgiven  you,”  in  the  first  quotation,  substan- 
tially repeated  in  the  second.  But  in  the  second  the  sentence  is 
broken  by  the  interposition  of  a new  clause,  44  if  any  man  have  a 
quarrel  against  any and  the  latter  part  is  a little  varied ; instead 
of  44  God  in  Christ,”  it  is  44  Christ  hath  forgiven  you.” 

Ephes.  ch.  iv.  22 — 24.  44  That  ye  put  off  concerning  the  former 
conversation  the  old  man,  which  is  corrupt  according  to  the  deceitful 
lusts,  and  be  renewed  in  the  spirit  of  your  mind ; and  that  ye  put 
on  the  new  man,  which,  after  God,  is  created  in  righteousness  and 
true  holiness.”! 

Colos.  ch.  iii.  9, 10.  44  Seeing  that  ye  have  put  off  the  old  man  with 
his  deeds,  and  have  put  on  the  new  man,  which  is  renewed  in  know- 
ledge, after  the  image  of  him  that  created  him.”§ 

In  these  quotations,  44  putting  off  the  old  man  and  putting  on  the 
new,”  appears  in  both.  The  idea  is  farther  explained  by  calling  it  a 
renewal ; in  the  one,  44  renewed  in  the  spirit  of  your  mind ;”  in  the 
other,  44  renewed  in  knowledge.”  In  both,  the  new  man  is  said  to  be 
formed  according  to  the  same  model ; in  the  one,  he  is,  44  after  God 
created  in  righteousness  and  true  holiness in  the  other,  44  he  is  re- 
newed after  the  image  of  him  that  created  him.”  In  a word,  it  is 
the  same  person  writing  upon  a kindred  subject,  with  the  terms  and 
ideas  which  he  had  before  employed  still  floating  in  his  memory .”^[ 

Ephes.  ch.  v.  6 — 8.  Because  of  these  things  cometh  the  wrath  of 
God  upon  the  children  of  disobedience : be  not  ye  therefore  partakers 

•Eph.  ch.  iv.  32.  Tlve<rQe  Se  slg  aAA^Aou^  p^crroi,  gucr7rAay*£voi 
koLVTOiS)  XCtQoOg  XXI  6 ©50$  Iv  XgKTTCp  S^Xgl(TXT0  U(UV. 

■f  Colos.  ch.  iii.  13.  ’A vs^o^svoi  aAA^Acov,  xa<  ^xgi^O[x=voi  sxvroig,  lav  t ig 
7 rgog  Tivct  Exy  //.OjCjup^v  xxQoog  xal  6 Xpurrog  s^xglcrxTO  vpuv,  ovtoo  xx)  ijfxsig. 

X Ephes.  ch.  iv.  22 — 24.  ’AiroOzo-Qou  vaac  xaTa  rrjv  Trgorsgxv  xvxcrTgoQYjV,  tov 
7raAaiov  av0£GO7rov  tov  <pQ=igopt,=vov  xxrx  rxg  E7n$’j/jt.lxg  rijg  X7TXTYjg‘  xvxvsouo-Qxi 
de  t<5  7rvsujttaT*  too  voog  v/xcov,  xa»  IvSocracrflai  tov  xaivov  av0£co7rov,  tov  xxrx 
©sov  xtmtQevtx  Iv  $ixxiO(ruvY}  xx)  ociOTrjTt  rijg  xhrfitixg. 

§ Colos.  ch.  iii.  9, 10.  ’ATrsxSytrajXsvoi  tov  7raAa*ov  av$£>co7rov  <ruv  rxig  7r gx£s<riv 
uvtov'  xx)  ivSycajXsvoi  tov  vhov,  tov  xvxxxmvpsvov  e\g  e7riyvoocnv  xxr  slxovx 
to v xrlcrxvrog  atiTov. 

In  these  comparisons,  we  often  perceive  the  reason  why  the  writer,  though  ex- 
pressing the  same  idea,  uses  a different  term  ; namely,  because  the  term  before  used 
is  employed  in  the  sentence  under  a different  form  : thus,  in  the  quotations  under 
our  eye,  the  new  man  is  xuivog  xvQgooTrog  in  the  Ephesians,  and  tov  vsov  in  the  Co- 
lossians : but  then  it  is  because  rov  xatvov  is  used  in  the  next  word,  xvxxxmvfxsvov. 
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| with  them ; for  ye  were  sometimes  darkness,  but  now  are  ye  light  in 
the  Lord;  walk  as  children  of  light.’1* * * § 

| Colos.  ch.  iii.  6 — 8.  “ For  which  thing's  sake  the  wrath  of  God 
\ cometh  on  the  children  of  disobedience : in  the  which  ye  also  walked 
some  time,  when  ye  lived  in  them.  But  now  ye  also  put  off  all 
I these.”*)- 

These  verses  afford  a specimen  of  that  partial  resemblance  which 
is  only  to  be  met  with  when  no  imitation  is  designed,  when  no  studi- 
ed recollection  is  employed,  but  when  the  mind,  exercised  upon  the 
same  subject,  is  left  to  the  spontaneous  return  of  such  terms  and 
phrases,  as,  having  been  used  before,  may  happen  to  present  them- 
selves again.  The  sentiment  of  both  passages  is  throughout  alike : 
half  of  that  sentiment,  the  denunciation  of  God’s  wrath,  is  expressed 
in  identical  words ; the  other  half,  viz.  the  admonition  to  quit  their 
former  conversation,  in  words  entirely  different. 

“Ephes.  ch.  v.  15,  16.  “ See  then  that  ye  walk  circumspectly  3 
not  as  fools,  but  as  wise,  redeeming  the  time.”J; 

Colos.  ch.  iv.  5.  “ Walk  in  wisdom  towards  them  that  are  without, 

I redeeming  the  time.”§ 

There  is  another  example  of  that  mixture  which  we  remarked  of 
I sameness  and  variety  in  the  language  of  one  writer.  “ Redeeming 
| the  time”  Q^ayoga^ofjcevoi  tov  xaigov)  is  a literal  repetition.  “ Walk 
I not  as  fools,  but  as  wise”  ( icegnraTeiTs  [xrj  00$  ao-o<poi,  a\\*  00$  crotpo  1) 

! answers  exactly  in  sense,  and  nearly  in  terms,  to  “ walk  in  wisdom” 
(Iv  <ro<pla  7regpr*T='iTE.)  nzgnraTeiTe  axgiGobg  is  a very  different  phrase, 
but  is  intended  to  convey  precisely  the  same  idea  as  negnraTeiTe  7rgo$ 
i tov$  egco.  ’A xgi$w$  is  not  well  rendered  “ circumspectly.”  It  means 
I what  in  modern  speech  we  should  call  “ correctly and  when  we 
advise  a person  to  behave  “ correctly,”  our  advice  is  always  given 
with  a reference  “ to  the  opinion  of  others,”  7rgo$  tov$  egoo.  “ Walk 
correctly,  redeeming  the  time,”  i.  e.  suiting  yourselves  to  the  dif- 
ficulty and  ticklishness  of  the  times  in  which  we  live,  “ because  the 
days  are  evil.” 

Ephes.  ch.  vi.  19>  20.  “ And  (praying)  for  me,  that  utterance 
may  be  given  unto  me,  that  I may  open  my  mouth  boldly  to  make 
known  the  mystery  of  the  gospel,  for  which  I am  an  ambassador  in 
bonds,  that  therein  I may  speak  boldly,  as  I ought  to  speak.”^]* 

* Ephes.  ch.  v.  6 — 8.  A ia.  tomtcl  yag^  egyzTai  »j  ogyrj  tov  0=oD  £7r)  tov$  utov$ 
rijf  oc7reiSela$.  ouv  ylvecrQc  (tv^bto^oi  avToov.  vHre  yag  ttots  c fxoto$} 

vuv  8=  Q>6b$  Iv  K vgloo'  oo g tsxv a (pooTog  TregnraTeiTe. 

Colos.  ch.  iii.  6 — 8.  Af  a.  eg^eTai  f)  ogyv]  tov  0eoO  en\  roue  vlovg  Tvj; 
an reiOelag’  Iv  olg  xa)  v[xel$  7rsgi£7raTr)<raTe  tots,  ots  s^ijrs  Iv  avToig.  Nuvi  81 
&7r6$ecrQs  xa.)  to.  Travra. 

X Ephes.  ch.  v.  15,  16.  BXeVerg  ovv  7Tm$  axgiGobg  %egnraTe~iTe'  [xv}  rig  a<ro<poi9 
aAX*  <ro$oi,  e%ayoga£o[jcevoi  tov  xaigov. 

§ Colos.  ch.  iv.  5.  ’Ev  crotpia  TtegntaTeiTe  orgog  tov$  e£a>,  tov  xaigov  efcotyogu- 
typevoi. 

5]  Ephes.  ch.  vi.  19,  20.  Kal  viieg  efjcov,  iva  [jcoi  So$sl> j \oyo$  ev  avoifaei  tov 
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Colos.  ch.  iv.  3,  4.  “ Withal  praying  also  for  us  that  God  would 
open  unto  us  a door  of  utterance  to  speak  the  mystery  of  Christ,  for 
which  I am  also  in  bonds,  that  I may  make  it  manifest  as  I ought  to 
speak.1’* 

In  these  quotations,  the  phrase  “as  I ought  to  speak”  (cog  del  pee 
AaA>jo-ai)  the  words  “ utterance”  (hoyog)  “ a mystery”  (putrTrjgiov) 
“ open”  (zvolgr,  and  Iv  ctvolfa)  are  the  same.”  “ To  make  known  the 
mystery  of  the  gospel”  (y\ wgltrca  to  /xuot^jov)  answers  to  “ make  it 
manifest”  (faot  Qocvegwo-w  uoto) ; “ for  which  I am  an  ambassador  in 
bonds”  (uneg  oO  7rgeo-£euoo  Iv  u\6<rei)  to  “ for  which  I am  also  in  bonds” 
(df  o xcti  dedepeoa.) 

Ephes.  ch.  v.  22.  “ Wives , submit  yourselves  to  your  own  hus- 
bands , as  unto  the  Lord , for  the  husband  is  the  head  of  the  wife, 
even  as  Christ  is  the  head  of  the  church,  and  he  is  the  Saviour  of 
the  body.  Therefore,  as  the  church  is  subject  unto  Christ,  so  let 
the  wives  be  to  their  own  husbands  in  every  thing.  Husbands , love 
your  wives , even  as  Christ  also  loved  the  church,  and  gave  himself 
for  it,  that  he  might  sanctify  and  cleanse  it  with  the  washing  of 
water  by  the  word ; that  he  might  present  it  to  himself  a glorious 
church,  not  having  spot,  or  wrinkle,  or  any  such  thing ; but  that  it 
should  be  holy  and  without  blemish.  So  ought  men  to  love  their 
wives  as  their  own  bodies.  He  that  loveth  his  wife,  loveth  himself ; 
for  no  man  ever  yet  hated  his  own  flesh,  but  nourisheth  and  cherish- 
eth  it,  even  as  the  Lord  the  church ; for  we  are  members  of  his 
body,  of  his  flesh,  and  of  his  bodies.  For  this  cause  shall  a man 
leave  his  father  and  his  mother,  and  be  joined  unto  his  wife,  and 
they  two  shall  be  one  flesh.  This  is  a great  mystery ; but  I speak 
concerning  Christ  and  the  church.  Nevertheless,  let  every  one  of 
you  in  particular,  so  love  his  wife  even  as  himself ; and  the  wife  see 
that  she  reverence  her  husband.  Children , obey  your  parents  in  the 
Lord,  for  this  is  right.  Honour  thy  father  and  thy  mother  (which 
is  the  first  commandment  with  promise)  that  it  may  be  well  with 
thee,  and  that  thou  mayest  live  long  on  the  earth.  And , ye  fathers, 
provoke  not  your  children  to  wrath , but  bring  them  up  in  the  nur- 
ture and  admonition  of  the  Lord.  Servants , be  obedient  to  them 
that  are  your  masters , according  to  the  flesh , with  fear  and  trem- 
bling, in  singleness  of  your  heart , as  unto  Christ ; not  with  eye-ser- 
vice, as  men-pleasers , but  as  the  servants  of  Christ,  doing  the  will 
of  God  from  the  heart ; with  good-will  doing  service,  as  to  the  Lord, 
and  not  to  men  ; knowing  that  whatsoever  good  thing  any  man  doeth, 
the  same  shall  he  receive  of  the  Lord,  whether  he  be  bond  or  free. 
And,  ye  masters,  do  the  same  things  unto  them,  forbearing  threat- 

< TTopectTog  peoo  iv  7rotppYjcrlu,  yvoogltrca  to  peocTYjgm  too  eoctyyeKioo,  07rsg  oo 
ng ea£eo-jo  Iv  aXotrei,  faot  iv  uotm  Trapper nxtrcopecti,  cog  del  pee  AaArjcrai. 

* Colos.  ch.  iv.  3,  4.  UpOTeo^opesvoi  upeot  xct)  i rsg)  rjpwv,  'fact  6 0s og  avolfa 
yj/xiv  Qogotv  too  koyou,  AaArj<r«j  to  pco<rTr\gm  rov  X^crroy  di  o xoti  dedepeoo,  fact 
(pctvegvotroo  ctuTO , cog  del  pee  AaAijcrat. 
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ening : knowing  that  your  Master  also  is  in  heaven , neither  is  there 
respect  of  persons  with  him.”* 

j Colos.  ch.  iii.  18.  <c  Wives,  submit  yourselves  unto  your  own 
husbands,  as  it  is  fit  in  the  Lord.  Husbands,  love  your  wives,  and 
be  not  bitter  against  them.  Children,  obey  your  parents  in  all 
things,  for  this  is  well  pleasing  unto  the  Lord.  Fathers,  provoke 
not  your  children  to  anger,  lest  they  be  discouraged.  Servants, 
obey  in  all  things  your  masters  according  to  the  flesh  : not  with  eye- 
service,  as  men-pleasers,  but  in  singleness  of  heart,  fearing  God ; 
and  whatever  ye  do,  do  it  heartily,  as  to  the  Lord,  and  not  unto 
men,  knowing  that  of  the  Lord  ye  shall  receive  the  reward  of  the 
inheritance : for  ye  serve  the  Lord  Christ.  But  he  that  doeth  wrong 
shall  receive  for  the  wrong  which  he  hath  done ; and  there  is  no  re- 
spect of  persons.  Masters,  give  unto  your  servants  that  which  is 
just  and  equal,  knowing  that  ye  also  have  a Master  in  heaven.” 

The  passages  marked  by  Italics  in  the  quotation  from  the  Ephe- 
sians, bear  a strict  resemblance,  not  only  in  signification  but  in  terms, 
to  the  quotation  from  the  Coiossians.  Both  the  words  and  the  order 
of  the  words  are  in  many  clauses  a duplicate  of  one  another.  In  the 
Epistle  to  the  Coiossians,  these  passages  are  laid  together ; in  that 
to  the  Ephesians,  they  are  divided  by  intermediate  matter,  especial- 
ly by  a long  digressive  allusion  to  the  mysterious  union  between 
Christ  and  his  church ; which  possessing,  as  Mr.  Locke  hath  well 
observed,  the  mind  of  the  apostle,  from  being  an  incidental  thought, 

* Ephes.  ch.  v.  22.  At  yvvaixsg9  roig  ifiloig  avlpdriv  viroradrscr^s,  cog  r$ 
HLvglcp. 

f Colos.  ch.  iii.  18.  At  yvvaixsg,  6 Trorxvcrso-Qs  roig  Ifiloig  avdgacnv,  cog  avrjxsv 
Iv  K uglco. 

Ephes.  Oi  avftgsg,  aya.7roi.T6  rag  yvvaixag  savrobv. 

Colos.  Ot  otvtigsg,  ay  air  arc  6 rag  yvvaixag. 

Ephes.  T a rsxva,  w raxovsrs  roig  yovsvnv  v[xcov  Iv  Kvgico'  rovro  yag  Ioti 
Slxaiov. 

Colos.  T a rsxva  viraxovsTs  roig  yovsvcn  xara  7 xdvra*  rovro  yag  srrw 
svagscrrov  ra  Ku^ta;. 

Ephes.  Kat  ol  irar'sgsg,  7 ragogyl^srs  to.  rsxva  vy,cov+ 

Colos.  Ot  Trar'sgsg,  y.yj  sgsQftsrs^  rd  rsxva  v[xcov. 

Ephes.  Ot  SouXot,  viraxovsrs  roig  xvgloigxard  rdgxa,  j&srd  <p&£ou  xa) rgojs,ovy 
& aTiXoTYpi  rr^g  xagfiiag  vfjcwv,  cog  r»  Xgicrru'  /xy)  xar  6<pQak[jt.odovksiav  cog 
avQgco7rags<rxoi9  dkkK  cog  SouAot  rov  Xgicrrov,  voiovvrsg  rb  Qskvjj&a  rov  Qsov  ex 
tyvXW’  ^£T>  ewoietg  Sovhsvovrsg  cog  r$  K vglco  xa)  ovx  dv®gd>7roig'  slborsg  on  0 
sav  n sxacrrog  7rot)jcnj  ayaQov , rovro  xojusirai  7 xagd  rov  K.vglov9  sirs  8oukogy 
sirs  sksvQsgog. 

Colos.  Ot  Sovkoi,  U7 xaxovsrs  xara  Txdvra  roig  xara  < ragxa  xvgloig , [x v)  sv 
ocp(ia\[xo$Qvhsiaig9  tog  avftgcoTxdgscrxoi,  akk’  sv  dixkor^n  xagViag,  <po£ouf/,svoi 
rov  Ssov-  xa)  Txdv  0,  rt  sav  7r otrjrE,  lx  ^/vy^g  sgya^scrSs,  cog  rb  Kvglco,  xa)  ovx 
av0gco7roig • slSorsg  on  dixb  Ku^tou  dixokri^sr^s  r rjv  avraTxo^onv  xhY\govop.la£m 
ry  yag  K vglco  Xgicrrco  8 ovksvsrs . 

+ nagogyl^srs  lectio  non  spernenda ; Griessach. 

Y 
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grows  up  into  the  principal  subject.  The  affinity  between  these  two 
passages  in  signification,  in  terms,  and  in  the  order  of  the  words,  is 
closer  than  can  be  pointed  out  between  any  parts  of  any  two  epistles 
in  the  volume. 

If  the  reader  would  see  how  the  same  subject  is  treated  by  a dif- 
ferent hand,  and  how  distinguishable  it  is  from  the  production  of  the 
same  pen,  let  him  turn  to  the  second  and  third  chapters  of  the  First 
Epistle  of  St.  Peter.  The  duties  of  servants,  of  wives,  and  of  hus- 
bands, are  enlarged  upon  in  that  epistle,  as  they  are  in  the  Epistle 
to  the  Ephesians ; but  the  subjects  both  occur  in  a different  order, 
and  the  train  of  sentiment  subjoined  to  each  is  totally  unlike. 

3.  In  two  letters  issuing  from  the  same  person,  nearly  at  the  same 
time,  and  upon  the  same  general  occasion,  we  may  expect  to  trace 
the  influence  of  association  in  the  order  in  which  the  topics  follow 
one  another.  Certain  ideas  universally  or  usually  suggest  others. 
Here  the  order  is  what  we  call  natural,  and  from  such  an  order  no- 
thing can  be  concluded.  But  when  the  order  is  arbitrary,  yet  alike, 
the  concurrence  indicates  the  effect  of  that  principle,  by  which  ideas, 
which  have  been  once  joined,  commonly  revisit  the  thoughts  together. 
The  epistles  under  consideration  furnish  the  two  following  remark- 
able instances  of  this  species  of  agreement. 

Ephes.  ch.  iv.  24.  “ And  that  ye  put  on  the  new  man,  which  after 
God  is  created  in  righteousness  and  true  holiness ; wherefore  putting 
away  lying,  speak  every  man  truth  with  his  neighbour,  for  we  are 
members  one  of  another.'”* 

Colos.  ch.  iii.  9.  “Lie  not  one  to  another:  seeing  that  ye  have 
put  off  the  old  man  with  his  deeds ; and  have  put  on  the  new  man, 
which  is  renewed  in  knowledge.”“|- 

The  vice  of  “ lying,”  or  a correction  of  that  vice,  does  not  seem  to 
bear  any  nearer  relation  to  the  “ putting  on  the  new  man,”  than  a 
reformation  in  any  other  article  of  morals.  Yet  these  two  ideas,  we 
see,  stand  in  both  epistles  in  immediate  connexion. 

Ephes.  ch.  v.  20 — 22.  “ Giving  thanks  always  for  all  things  un- 
to God  and  the  Father,  in  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ; sub- 
mitting yourselves  one  to  another,  in  the  fear  of  God.  Wives,  sub- 
mit yourselves  unto  your  own  husbands,  as  unto  the  Lord.”J 

Colos.  ch.  iii.  17.  “ Whatsoever  ye  do,  in  word  or  deed,  do  all  in 
the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  giving  thanks  to  God  and  the  Father 

* Ephes.  ch.  iv.  24,  25.  Kai  s v$v<ra<r$ou  rov  xamv  olv$gdo7rov,  rov  xu.ru.  0sov 
xrurbevra.  sv  dixouocrvvYi  xoci  onoTYin  rijg  ocX^slug'  a7roQs[ji.svoi  to  \l/eu8ogf 
XuXslrs  xXyQsiav  sxucrrog  y,sru  rov  7 rXytrlov  uvrov’  on  sa/xev  «A XvjXoov  /josXy)'. 

•J*  Colos.  ch.  iii.  9.  M>j  ^/sv^scrQs  slg  aAArjAouj,  u7rsx^v(ru[Msvoi  rov  nuXuCov 
civOgcoTTOv,  <rvv  rotig  %qu^s<nv  uvrov,  xoc)  svtivcrapsvoi  rov  vsbv,  rov  uvuxuivovpsvov 
slg  e7r/yva)or<v. 

$ Ephes.  ch.  v.  20 — 22.  Ev^ugccrrovvrsg  %uvrors  virsq  ttuvtoov,  Iv  ovofjuxn 
rov  K vgiov  ’Jvj(rou  Xgicrrov,  0sf  xu)  xarg),  V7rora<rcro(ji.EVOi  aAAijAo/s 

hv  <po£a>  ©sou.  A*  yvvocixsg , roig  idloig  uvlgunv  vnoruverserbs)  cog  r&>  K vg\u. 
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by  him.  Wives,  submit  yourselves  unto  your  own  husbands,  as  it  is 
fit  in  the  Lord.”* 

In  both  these  passages,  submission  follows  giving  of  thanks,  with- 
out any  similitude  in  the  ideas  which  should  account  for  the  tran- 
sition. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  pursue  the  comparison  between  the  two  epis- 
tles farther.  The  argument  which  results  from  it  stands  thus : No 
two  other  epistles  contain  a circumstance  which  indicates  that  they 
were  written  at  the  same,  or  nearly  at  the  same  time.  No  two  other 
epistles  exhibit  so  many  marks  of  correspondency  and  resemblance. 
If  the  original  which  we  ascribe  to  these  two  epistles  be  the  true  one, 
that  is,  if  they  were  both  really  written  by  St.  Paul,  and  both  sent 
to  their  respective  destination  by  the  same  messenger,  the  similitude 
is,  in  all  points,  what  should  be  expected  to  take  place.  If  they 
were  forgeries,  then  the  mention  of  Tychicus  in  both  epistles,  and 
in  a manner  which  shows  that  he  either  carried  or  accompanied  both 
epistles,  was  inserted  for  the  purpose  of  accounting  for  their  simili- 
tude : or  else  the  structure  of  the  epistles  was  designedly  adapted  to 
the  circumstance : or  lastly,  the  conformity  between  the  contents  of 
the  forgeries,  and  what  is  thus  directly  intimated  concerning  their 
date,  was  only  a happy  accident  Not  one  of  these  three  supposi- 
tions will  gain  credit  with  a reader  who  peruses  the  epistles  with  at- 
tention, and  who  reviews  the  several  examples  we  have  pointed  out, 
and  the  observations  with  which  they  were  accompanied. 

No.  II. 

There  is  such  a thing  as  a peculiar  word  or  phrase  cleaving,  as  it 
were,  to  the  memory  of  a writer  or  speaker,  and  presenting  itself  to 
his  utterance  at  every  turn.  When  we  observe  this,  we  call  it  a 
cant  word,  or  cant  phrase.  It  is  a natural  effect  of  habit : and 
would  appear  more  frequently  than  it  does,  had  not  the  rules  of 
good  writing  taught  the  ear  to  be  offended  with  the  iteration  of  the 
same  sound,  and  oftentimes  caused  us  to  reject,  on  that  account,  the 
word  which  offered  itself  first  to  our  recollection.  With  a writer, 
who,  like  St.  Paul,  either  knew  not  these  rules,  or  disregarded  them, 
such  words  will  not  be  avoided.  The  truth  is,  an  example  ©f  this 
kind  runs  through  several  of  his  epistles,  and  in  the  epistle  before  us 
abounds ; and  that  is  in  the  word  riches  (ttXovto$)  used  metaphori- 
cally as  an  augmentative  of  the  idea  to  which  it  happens  to  be  sub- 
joined. Thus,  u the  riches  of  his  glory,”  u his  riches  in  glory,” 
44  riches  of  the  glory  of  his  inheritance,”  44  riches  of  the  glory  of 
this  mystery,”  Rom.  ch.  ix.  23.  Ephes.  ch.  iii.  16.  Ephes.  ch.  i.  1:8. 
Colos.  ch.  i.  27 : 66  riches  of  his  grace,”  twice  in  the  Ephesians,  ch. 
i.  7,  and  eh.  ii.  7 ; 44  riches  of  the  full  assurance  of  understanding,” 
Colos.  ch.  ii.  2;  44 riches  of  his  goodness,”  Rom.  ch.  ii.  4>;  u riches 

* Colos.  ch.  iii.  17.  K ou  %av  o,  n civ  Trairjrs,  iv  Xoya>  Y)  iv  sgyf>  7txvtgl  iv 
SvofAzTi  Kvglou  ’I Yjcrou,  ev^'ocgicrrovvres  r«  0e&>  xa)  tt argi  §i’  adroit.  Ai  yvva.ix.cS> 
(nrorara-so-Qc  roig  lSloi$  av$gu<r'iv9  obg  avrjxsv  Iv  Kvglco. 
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of  the  wisdom  of  God,”  Rom.  ch.  xi.  33  ; 44  riches  of  Christ,”  Ephes. 
ch.  iii.  8.  In  a like  sense  the  adjective,  Rom.  ch.  x.  12,  44  rich  unto 
all  that  call  upon  him  ;”  Ephes.  ch.  ii.  4,  44  rich  in  mercy 1 Tim. 
ch.  vi.  18,  44  rich  in  good  works.”  Also  the  adverb,  Colos.  ch.  iii. 
16,  44  Let  the  word  of  Christ  dwell  in  you  richly .”  This  figurative 
use  of  the  word,  though  so  familiar  to  St.  Paul,  does  not  occur  in 
any  part  of  the  New  Testament,  except  once  in  the  Epistle  of  St. 
James,  ch.  ii.  5,  44  Hath  not  God  chosen  the  poor  of  this  world  rich 
in  faith  ?”  where  it  is  manifestly  suggested  by  the  antithesis.  I 
propose  the  frequent,  yet  seemingly  unaffected  use  of  this  phrase,  in 
the  epistle  before  us,  as  one  internal  mark  of  its  genuineness. 

No.  III. 

There  is  another  singularity  in,  St.  Paul’s  style,  which,  wherever 
it  is  found,  may  be  deemed  a badge  of  authenticity ; because,  if  it 
were  noticed,  it  would  not,  I think,  be  imitated,  inasmuch  as  it  al- 
most always  produces  embarrassment  and  interruption  in  the  reason- 
ing. This  singularity  is  a species  of  digression  which  may  properly, 
I think,  be  denominated  going  off  at  a word.  It  is  turning  aside 
from  the  subject  upon  the  occurrence  of  some  particular  word,  for- 
saking the  train  of  thought  then  in  hand,  and  entering  upon  a pa- 
renthetic sentence  in  which  that  word  is  the  prevailing  term.  I shall 
lay  before  the  reader  some  examples  of  this,  collected  from  the  other 
epistles,  and  then  propose  two  examples  of  it  which  are  found  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  2 Cor.  ch.  ii.  14,  at  the  word  savour : 
44  Now  thanks  be  unto  God,  which  always  causeth  us  to  triumph  in 
Christ,  and  maketh  manifest  the  savour  of  his  knowledge  by  us  in 
every  place  (for  we  are  unto  God  a sweet  savour  of  Christ,  in  them 
that  are  saved,  and  in  them  that  perish  ; to  the  one  we  are  the  savour 
of  death  unto  death,  and  to  the  other  the  savour  of  life  unto  life : 
and  who  is  sufficient  for  these  things?)  For  we  are  not  as  many 
which  corrupt  the  word  of  God,  but  as  of  sincerity,  but  as  of  God ; 
in  the  sight  of  God  speak  we  in  Christ.”  Again,  2 Cor.  ch.  iii.  1, 
at  the  word  epistle ; 44  Need  we,  as  some  others,  epistles  of  com- 
mendation to  you,  or  of  commendation  from  you  ? (ye  are  our  epis- 
tle written  in  our  hearts,  known  and  read  of  all  men ; forasmuch  as 
ye  are  manifestly  declared  to  be  the  epistle  of  Christ,  ministered  by 
us,  written  not  with  ink,  but  with  the  Spirit  of  the  living  God  ; not 
in  tables  of  stone,  but  in  the  fleshy  tables  of  the  heart.”)  The  posi- 
tion of  the  words  in  the  original,  shows  more  strongly  than  in  the 
translation,  that  it  was  the  occurrence  of  the  word  enio-roXy  which 
gave  birth  to  the  sentence  that  follows:  2 Cor.  chap.  iii.  1,  El  pj 
XQr&OfJLSVi  cos  rives , cvaTocnxwv  S7 tkttoXwv  7 rgo$  0[au$,  y)  e%  UjU-oov  (Tvottoitixcjov  ; r\ 
I'KKjroXrj  rjjuxov  Opeis  evre , eyysygctppevri  ev  rctis  xolqVuxis  fyouwv,  yivctiO-xo/AevY} 
xoo  hvotyivoo(7xo[xevY)  On o navroov  avQgcvnooV  tyotvegoupevoi  on  lore  sn igtoXy) 
X^cttou  SitxxovYjdelo'u  u<p’  .Yj[Au)V)  eyyeygu^jxevYi  ov  peXoivi,  «A Aa  Uveupotn 
0gou  ^covrof  ovx  ev  n>.cx%\  XiQivtxig,  aAA*  ev  nXoc%)  xag8i<x$  (rugxlvous. 

Again,  2 Cor.  ch.  iii.  12,  &c.  at  the  word  vail:  44  Seeing  then 
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that  we  have  such  hope,  we  use  great  plainness  of  speech  : and  not 
as  Moses,  which  put  a vail  over  his  face,  that  the  children  of  Israel 
could  not  steadfastly  look  to  the  end  of  that  which  is  abolished. 
But  their  minds  were  blinded  ; for  until  this  day  remaineth  the  same 
vail  untaken  away  in  the  reading  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  vail 
is  done  away  in  Christ ; but  even  unto  this  day,  when  Moses  is  read, 
the  vail  is  upon  their  heart : nevertheless,  when  it  shall  turn  to  the 
Lord,  the  vail  shall  be  taken  away  (now  the  Lord  is  that  Spirit ; 
and  where  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  is,  there  is  liberty.)  But  we  all 
with  open  face,  beholding  as  in  a glass  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  are 
changed  into  the  same  image  from  glory  to  glory,  even  as  by  the 
Spirit  of  the  Lord.  Therefore,  seeing  we  have  this  ministry,  as  we 
have  received  mercy,  we  faint  not.” 

Who  sees  not  that  this  whole  allegory  of  the  vail  arises  entirely 
out  of  the  occurrence  of  the  word,  in  telling  us  that  44  Moses  put  a 
vail  over  his  face,”  and  that  it  drew  the  apostle  away  from  the 
proper  subject  of  his  discourse,  the  dignity  of  the  office  in  which  he 
was  engaged  ? which  subject  he  fetches  up  again  almost  in  the  words 
with  which  he  had  left  it : 44  therefore,  seeing  we  have  this  ministry, 
as  we  have  received  mercy,  we  faint  not.”  The  sentence  which  he 
had  before  been  going  on  with,  and  in  which  he  had  been  interrupt- 
ed by  the  vail,  was,  44  Seeing  then  that  we  have  such  hope,  we  use 
great  plainness  of  speech.” 

In  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  the  reader  will  remark  two  in- 
stances in  which  the  same  habit  of  composition  obtains ; he  will  re- 
cognise the  same  pen.  One  he  will  find,  chap.  iv.  8 — 11,  at  the 
word  ascended : 44  Wherefore  he  saith,  When  he  ascended  up  on 
high,  he  led  captivity  captive,  and  gave  gifts  unto  men.  (Now  that 
he  ascended , what  is  it  but  that  he  also  descended  first  unto  the 
lower  parts  of  the  earth  ? He  that  descended  is  the  same  also  that 
ascended  up  far  above  all  heavens,  that  he  might  fill  all  things.) 
And  he  gave  some  apostles,”  &c. 

The  other  appears,  chap.  v.  12 — 15,  at  the  word  light:  44  For  it 
is  a shame  even  to  speak  of  those  things  which  are  done  of  them  in 
secret : but  all  things  that  are  reproved,  are  made  manifest  by  the 
light : (for  whatsoever  doth  make  manifest,  is  light ; wherefore  he 
saith,  Awake,  thou  that  sleepest,  and  arise  from  the  dead,  and 
Christ  shall  give  thee  light :)  see  then  that  ye  walk  circumspectly.” 

No.  IV. 

Although  it  does  not  appear  to  have  ever  been  disputed  that  the 
epistle  before  us  was  written  by 'St.  Paul,  yet  it  is  well  known  that  a 
doubt  has  long  been  entertained  concerning  the  persons  to  whom  it 
was  addressed.  The  question  is  founded  partly  in  some  ambiguity 
in  the  external  evidence.  Marcion,  a heretic  of  the  second  century, 
as  quoted  by  Tertullian,  a father  in  the  beginning  of  the  third,  calls 
it  the  Epistle  to  the  Laodiceans.  From  what  we  know  of  Marcion, 
his  judgment  is  little  to  be  relied  upon  ; nor  is  it  perfectly  clear  that 
Marcion  was  rightly  understood  by  Tertullian.  If,  however,  Mar- 
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cion  be  brought  to  prove  that  some  copies  in  his  time  gave  sv  Auotiixelx 
in  the  superscription,  his  testimony,  if  it  be  truly  interpreted,  is  not 
diminished  by  his  heresy : for,  as  Grotius  observes,  “ cur  mea  re 
mefitiretur  nihil  erat  causa.'''  The  name  iv’E^ecojin  the  first  verse, 
upon  which  word  singly  depends  the  proof  that  the  epistle  was  writ- 
ten to  the  Ephesians,  is  not  read  in  all  the  manuscripts  now  extant. 

1 admit,  however,  that  the  external  evidence  preponderates  with  a 

manifest  excess  on  the  side  of  the  received  reading.  The  objection 
therefore  principally  arises  from  the  contents  of  the  epistle  itself, 
which,  in  many  respects,  militate  with  the  supposition  that  it  was 
written  to  the  church  at  Ephesus.  According  to  the  history,  St. 
Paul  had  passed  two  whole  years  at  Ephesus,  Acts,  chap.  xix.  10. 
And  in  this  point,  viz.  of  St.  Paul  having  preached  for  a consider- 
able length  of  time  at  Ephesus,  the  history  is  confirmed  by  the  two 
Epistles  to  the  Corinthians,  and  by  the  two  Epistles  to  Timothy. 
66 1 will  tarry  at  Ephesus  until  Pentecost,11  1 Cor.  ch.  xvi.  v.  8. 
“We  would  not  have  you  ignorant  of  our  trouble  which  came  to  us 
in  Asia?  2 Cor.  ch.  i.  8.  “ As  I besought  thee  to  abide  still  at 

Ephesus , when  I went  into  Macedonia,11  1 Tim.  ch.  i.  3.  “And  in 
how  many  things  he  ministered  to  meat  Ephesus  thou  knowest  well,11 

2 Tim.  ch.  i.  18.  I adduce  these  testimonies,  because,  had  it  been 
a competition  of  credit  between  the  history  and  the  epistle,  I should 
have  thought  myself  bound  to  have  preferred  the  epistle.  Now, 
every  epistle  which  St.  Paul  wrote  to  churches  which  he  himself  had 
founded,  or  which  he  had  visited,  abounds  with  references,  and  ap- 
peals to  what  had  passed  during  the  time  that  he  was  present  amongst 
them  ; whereas  there  is  not  a text  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians, 
from  which  we  can  collect  that  he  had  ever  been  at  Ephesus  at  all. 
The  two  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians,  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians, 
the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians,  and  the  two  Epistles  to  the  Thessalo- 
nians,  are  of  this  class ; and  they  are  full  of  allusions  to  the  apostle’s 
history,  his  reception,  and  his  conduct  whilst  amongst  them  : the  to- 
tal want  of  which,  in  the  epistle  before  us,  is  very  difficult  to  account 
for,  if  it  was  in  truth  written  to  the  church  of  Ephesus,  in  which 
city  he  had  resided  for  so  long  a time.  This  is  the  first  and  strong- 
est objection.  But  farther,  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians  was  ad- 
dressed to  a church  in  which  St.  Paul  had  never  been.  This  we 
infer  from  the  first  verse  of  the  second  chapter : “ For  I would  that 
ye  knew  what  great  conflict  I have  for  you  and  for  them  at  Laodicea, 
and  for  as  many  as  have  not  seen  my  face  in  the  flesh.11  There 
could  be  no  propriety  in  thus  joining  the  Colossians  and  Laodiceans 
with  those  “ who  had  not  seen  his  face  in  the  flesh,11  if  they  did  not 
also  belong  to  the  same  description.*  Now,  his  address  to  the  Co- 
lossians, whom  he  had  not  visited,  is  precisely  the  same  as  his  address 
to  the  Christians,  to  whom  he  wrote  in  the  epistle  which  we  are  now 
considering : “We  give  thanks  to  God  and  the  Father  of  our  Lord 

* Dr.  I.ardner  contends  against  the  validity  of  this  conclusion;  but,  I think, 
without  success.  Lardner,  vol.  xiv.  p.  473,  edit.  1757. 
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Jesus  Christ,  praying  always  for  you,  since  we  heard  erf  your  faith 
in  Christ  Jesus,  and  of  the  love  which  ye  have  to  all  the  saints,” 
Col.  ch.  i.  3.  Thus,  he  speaks  to  the  Colossians,  in  the  epistle  be- 
fore us,  as  follows  : “ Wherefore,  I also,  after  I heard  efyour faith 
in  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  love  unto  all  the  saints,  cease  not  to  give 
thanks  for  you  in  my  prayers,”  chap.  i.  15.  The  terms  of  this  ad- 
dress are  observable.  The  words  “ having  heard  of  your  faith  and 
love,” are  the  very  words,  we  see,  which  he  uses  towards  strangers; 
and  it  is  not  probable  that  he  should  employ  the  same  in  accosting  a 
church  in  which  he  had  long  exercised  his  ministry,  and  whose  “ faith 
and  love”  he  must  have  personally  known.”*  The  Epistle  to  the 
Romans  was  written  before  St.  Paul  had  been  at  Rome ; and  his  ad- 
dress to  them  runs  in  the  same  strain  with  that  just  now  quoted: 
“ I thank  my  God,  through  Jesus  Christ,  for  you  all,  that  your 
faith  is  spoken  of  throughout  the  whole  world  :”  Rom.  ch.  i.  8.  Let 
us  now  see  what  was  the  form  in  which  our  apostle  was  accustomed 
to  introduce  his  epistles,  when  he  wrote  to  those  with  whom  he  was 
already  acquainted.  To  the  Corinthians  it  was  this : “ I thank  my 
God  always  on  your  behalf,  for  the  grace  of  God  which  is  given  you 
by  Christ  Jesus,”  1 Cor.  ch.  i.  4.  To  the  Philippians:  “ I thank 
my  God  upon  every  remembrance  of  you,”  Phil.  ch.  i.  3.  To  the 
Thessalonians : “ We  give  thanks  to  God  always  for  you  all,  ma- 
king mention  of  you  in  our  prayers,  remembering  without  ceasing 
your  work  of  faith,  and  labour  of  love,”  1 Thess.  ch.  i.  3.  To  Tim- 
othy : “ I thank  God,  whom  I serve  from  my  forefathers  with  pure 
conscience,  that  without  ceasing  I have  remembrance  of  thee  in  my 
prayers  night  and  day,”  2 Tim.  ch.  i.  3.  In  these  quotations,  it  is 
usually  his  remembrance , and  never  his  hearing  of  them,  which  he 
makes  the  subject  of  his  thankfulness  to  God. 

As  great  difficulties  stand  in  the  way,  supposing  the  epistle  before 
us  to  have  been  written  to  the  church  of  Ephesus,  so  I think  it  pro- 
bable that  it  is  actually  the  Epistle  to  the  Laodiceans,  referred  to  in 
the  fourth  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians.  The  text  which 
contains  that  reference  is  this  : 4 4 When  this  epistle  is  read  among 

I you,  cause  that  it  be  read  also  in  the  church  of  the  Laodiceans,  and 
that  ye  likewise  read  the  epistle  from  Laodicea,”  ch.  iv.  16.  The 
“ epistle  from  Laodicea”  was  an  epistle  sent  by  St.  Paul  to  that 
church,  and  by  them  transmitted  to  Colosse.  The  two  churches 
were  mutually  to  communicate  the  epistles  they  had  received.  This 
is  the  way  in  which  the  direction  is  explained  by  the  greater  part  of 
commentators,  and  is  the  most  probable  sense  that  can  be  given  to  it. 
It  is  also  probable  that  the  epistle  alluded  to  was  an  epistle  which 

* Mr.  Locke  endeavours  to  avoid  this  difficulty,  by  explaining  “ their  faith , of 
which  St.  Paul  had  heard,”  to  mean  the  steadfastness  of  their  persuasion  that  they 
were  called  into  the  kingdom  of  God,  without  subjection  to  the  Mosaic  institution. 
But  this  interpretation  seems  to  me  extremely  hard  ,•  for,  in  the  manner  in  which 
faith  is  here  joined  with  love,  in  the  expression,  “your  faith  and  love,  it  could  not 
be  meant  to  denote  any  particular  tenet  which  distinguished  one  set  of  Christians 
from  others  ; forasmuch  as  the  expression  describes  the  general  virtues  of  the  Chris- 
tian profession.  Vide  Locke  in  loc. 


had  been  received  by  the  church  of  Laodicea  lately . It  appears 
then,  with  a considerable  degree  of  evidence,  that  there  existed  an 
epistle  of  St.  Paul’s  nearly  of  the  same  date  with  the  Epistle  to  the 
Colossians,  and  an  epistle  directed  to  a church  (for  such  the  church 
of  Laodicea  was)  in  which  St.  Paul  had  never  been.  What  has  been 
observed  concerning  the  epistle  before  us  shows  that  it  answers  per- 
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fectly  to  that  character. 

Nor  does  the  mistake  seem  very  difficult  to  account  for.  Who-  l 
ever  inspects  the  map  of  Asia  Minor  will  see,  that  a person  proceed-  j 
ing  from  Rome  to  Laodicea  would  probably  land  at  Ephesus,  as  the 
nearest  frequented  sea-port  in  that  direction.  Might  not  Tychicus 
then,  in  passing  through  Ephesus,  communicate  to  the  Christians  of  | 
that  place  the  letter  with  which  he  was  charged  ? And  might  not  j 
copies  of  that  letter  be  multiplied  and  preserved  at  Ephesus? 
Might  not  some  of  the  copies  drop  the  words  of  designation  Iv  r £ 
Aao&xe/a,*  which  it  was  of  no  consequence  to  an  Ephesian  to  re- 
tain ? Might  not  copies  of  the  letter  come  out  into  the  Christian 
church  at  large  from  Ephesus ; and  might  not  this  give  occasion  to 
a belief  that  the  letter  was  written  to  that  church  ? And  lastly, 
might  not  this  belief  produce  the  error  which  we  suppose  to  have 
crept  into  the  inscription  ? 

No.  V. 

As  our  epistle  purports  to  have  been  written  during  St.  Paul’s 
imprisonment  at  Rome,  which  lies  beyond  the  period  to  which  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  brings  up  his  history ; and  as  we  have  seen  and 
acknowledged  that  the  epistle  contains  no  reference  to  any  transac- 
tion at  Ephesus  during  the  apostle’s  residence  in  that  city,  we  can- 
not expect  that  it  should  supply  many  marks  of  agreement  with  the 
narrative.  One  coincidence  however  occurs,  and  a coincidence  of 
minute  and  less  obvious  kind,  which,  as  hath  been  repeatedly  ob- 
served, is  of  all  others  the  most  to  be  relied  upon. 

Chap.  vi.  19,  20,  we  read  4 4 praying  for  me,  that  I may  open  my 
mouth  boldly,  to  make  known  the  mystery  of  the  gospel,  for  which 
I am  an  ambassador  in  bonds.”  44 In  bonds”  sv  aAuo-ej,  in  a chain. 
In  the  twenty-eighth  chapter  of  the  Acts  we  are  informed,  that 
Paul,  after  his  arrival  at  Rome,  was  suffered  to  dwell  by  himself 

* And  it  is  remarkable  that  there  seem  to  have  been  some  ancient  copies  without 
the  words  of  designation,  either  the  words  in  Ephesus , or  the  words  in  Laodicea.  St. 
Basil,  a writer  of  the  fourth  century,  speaking  of  the  present  epistle,  has  this  very 
singular  passage  : “ And  writing  to  the  Ephesians,  as  truly  united  to  him  who  is 
through  knowledge,  he  (Paul)  calleth  them  in  a peculiar  sense  such  who  are  ; saying 
to  the  saints  who  are  and  (or  even)  the  faithful  in  Christ  Jesus ; for  so  those  before  us  have 
transmitted  it,  and  we  have  found  it  in  ancient  copies.”  Dr.  Mill  interprets  (and, 
notwithstanding  some  objections  that  have  been  made  to  him,  in  my  opinion  rightly 
interprets)  these  words  of  Basil,  as  declaring  that  his  father  had  seen  certain  copies 


of  the  epistle  in  which  the  words  “ in  Ephesus”  were  wanting.  And  the  passage,  I 
think,  must  be  considered  as  Basil’s  fanciful  way  of  explaining  what  was  really  a cor- 
rupt and  defective  reading ; for  I do  not  believe  it  possible  that  the  author  of  the  epis- 
tle could  have  originally  written  dyloLg  Toig  oucriv,  without  any  name  of  place  to  fol- 
low it. 
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with  a soldier  that  kept  him.  Dr.  Lardner  has  shown  that  this 
mode  of  custody  was  in  use  amongst  the  Romans,  and  that  whenever 
it  was  adopted,  the  prisoner  was  bound  to  the  soldier  by  a single 
chain  : in  reference  to  which  St.  Paul,  in  the  twentieth  verse  of  this 
chapter,  tells  the  Jews,  whom  he  had  assembled,  “For  this  cause 
therefore  have  I called  for  you  to  see  you,  and  to  speak  with  you, 
because  that  for  the  hope  of  Israel  I am  bound  with  this  chain” 
tyjv  oXvanv  TctuTYjv  Trspixsipoti.  It  is  in  exact  conformity  therefore 
with  the  truth  of  St.  Paul’s  situation  at  the  time,  that  he  declares 
of  himself  in  the  epistle,  TrgecfZsv'JO  sv  d\v<rsi.  And  the  exactness  is 
the  more  remarkable,  as  aAuo-i?  (a  chain)  is  no  where  used  in  the 
singular  number  to  express  any  other  kind  of  custody.  When  the 
j prisoner’s  hands  or  feet  were  bound  together,  the  word  was  Sec/xol 
(bonds)  as  in  the  twenty-sixth  chapter  of  the  Acts,  where  Paul  re- 
ij  plies  to  Agrippa,  “ I would  to  God  that  not  only  thou,  but  also  all 
that  hear  me  this  day,  were  both  almost  and  altogether  such  as  I am, 
except  these  bonds”  mxgsxrbg  rwv  hereby  tovtodv.  When  the  pri- 
soner was  confined  between  two  soldiers,  as  in  the  case  of  Peter, 
Acts,  chap.  xii.  6,  two  chains  were  employed ; and  it  is  said  upon 
his  miraculous  deliverance,  that  the  “ chains”  (dXuosic,  in  the  plural) 
“fell  from  his  hands.”  A eorpog  the  noun,  and  Uhpuxi  the  verb, 
being  general  terms,  were  applicable  to  this  in  common  with  any 
other  species  of  personal  coercion ; but  dXvcris,  in  the  singular  num- 
; ber,  to  none  but  this. 

If  it  can  be  suspected  that  the  writer  of  the  present  epistle,  who 
in  no  other  particular  appears  to  have  availed  himself  of  the  infor- 
mation concerning  St.  Paul,  delivered  in  the  Acts,  had,  in  this  verse, 
borrowed  the  word  which  he  read  in  that  book,  and  had  adapted 
his  expression  to  what  he  found  there  recorded  of  St.  Paul’s  treat- 
ment at  Rome ; in  short,  that  the  coincidence  here  noted  was  effect- 
ed by  craft  and  design  ; I think  it  a strong  reply  to  remark,  that,  in 
the  parallel  passage  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians,  the  same  allu- 
sion is  not  preserved ; the  words  there  are,  “ praying  also  for  us, 
that  God  would  open  unto  us  a door  of  utterance  to  speak  the  mys- 
tery of  Christ,  for  which  I am  also  in  bonds”  81  o xa)  Udepca.  After 
what  has  been  shown  in  a preceding  number,  there  can  be  little 
- doubt  but  that  these  two  epistles  were  written  by  the  same  person. 
If  the  writer,  therefore,  sought  for,  and  fraudulently  inserted,  the 
correspondency  into  one  epistle,  why  did  he  not  do  it  in  the  other  ? 
A real  prisoner  might  use  either  general  words  which  comprehended 
this  amongst  many  other  modes  of  custody  ; or  might  use  appropri- 
ate words  which  specified  this,  and  distinguished  it  from  any  other 
mode.  It  would  be  accidental  which  form  of  expression  he  fell 
upon.  But  an  impostor,  who  had  the  art,  in  one  place,  to  employ 
the  appropriate  term  for  the  purpose  of  fraud,  would  have  used  it  in 
both  places. 


When  a transaction  is  referred  to  in  such  a manner,  as  that  the  re- 
ference is  easily  and  immediately  understood  by  those  who  are  be- 
forehand, or  from  other  quarters,  acquainted  with  the  fact,  but  it 
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No.  I. 


obscure,  or  imperfect,  or  requires  investigation,  or  a comparison  of! 
different  parts,  in  order  to  be  made  clear  to  other  readers,  the  tran- 
saction so  referred  to  is  probably  real ; because,  had  it  been  fictitious, 
the  writer  would  have  set  forth  his  story  more  fully  and  plainly,  not 
merely  as  conscious  of  the  fiction,  but  as  conscious  that  his  readers 
could  have  no  other  knowledge  of  the  subject  of  his  allusion  than 
from  the  information  of  which  he  put  him  in  possession. 

The  account  of  Epaphroditus,  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians, 
of  his  journey  to  Rome,  and  of  the  business  which  brought  him  thi- 
ther, is  the  article  to  which  I mean  to  apply  this  observation.  There 
are  three  passages  in  the  epistle  which  relate  to  this  subject.  The 
first,  chap.  i.  7,  “ Even  as  it  is  meet  for  me  to  think  this  of  you  all, 
because  I have  you  in  my  heart,  inasmuch  as  both  in  my  bonds,  and 
in  the  defence  and  confirmation  of  the  gospel,  ye  all  are  o-uyxoivwvol 
[xov  rrj;  joint  contributors  to  the  gift  which  I have  received.”* 

Nothing  more  is  said  in  this  place.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  second 
chapter,  and  at  the  distance  of  half  the  epistle  from  the  last  quota- 
tion, the  subject  appears  again;  “ Yet  I supposed  it  necessary  to 
send  to  you  Epaphroditus,  my  brother  and  companion  in  labour,  and 
fellow-soldier,  but  your  messenger,  and  he  that  ministered  to  my 
wants : for  he  longed  after  you  all,  and  was  full  of  heaviness,  be- 
cause that  ye  had  heard  that  he  had  been  sick : for  indeed  he  was 
sick  nigh  unto  death ; but  God  had  mercy  on  him,  and  not  on  him 
only,  but  on  me  also,  lest  I should  have  sorrow  upon  sorrow.  I sent 
him  therefore  the  more  carefully,  that  when  ye  see  him  again  ye  may 
rejoice,  and  that  I may  be  the  less  sorrowful.  Receive  him  there- 
fore in  the  Lord  with  all  gladness ; and  hold  such  in  reputation : 
because  for  the  work  of  Christ  he  was  nigh  unto  death,  not  regard- 
ing his  life  to  supply  your  lack  of  service  towards  me.”  Chap.  ii.  25 
— 30.  The  matter  is  here  dropped,  and  no  farther  mention  made  of 
it  till  it  is  taken  up  near  the  conclusion  of  the  epistle  as  follows : 
“ But  I rejoice  in  the  Lord  greatly,  that  now  at  the  last  your  care  of 
me  hath  flourished  again,  wherein  ye  were  also  careful,  but  ye  lacked 
opportunity.  Not  that  I speak  in  respect  of  want;  for  I have 
learned,  in  whatsoever  state  I am,  therewith  to  be  content.  I know 

* Pearce,  I believe,  was  the  first  commentator,  who  gave  this  sense  to  the  expres- 
sion ; and  I believe  also,  that  his  exposition  is  now  generally  assented  to.  He  in- 
terprets in  the  same  sense  the  phrase  in  the  fifth  verse,  which  our  translation  ren- 
ders “ your  fellowship  in  the  gospel;”  but  which  in  the  original  is  not  xo<va)v/« 
too  suayyshi'ovj  or  xoivwvla  sv  T(o  evuyye\lop  ; but  xoivcovloc  sic  to  soccyys\iov. 
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both  how  to  be  abased,  and  I know  how  to  abound ; every  where 
land  in  all  things,  I am  instructed  both  to  be  full  and  to  be  hungry, 
both  to  abound  and  to  suffer  need.  I can  do  all  things  through 
Christ  which  strengthened!  me.  Notwithstanding,  ye  have  well 
done  that  ye  did  communicate  with  my  affliction.  Now,  ye  Philip- 
pians, know  also,  that  in  the  beginning  of  the  gospel,  when  I de- 
e*  jparted  from  Macedonia,  no  church  communicated  with  me,  as  con- 
cerning  giving  and  receiving,  but  ye  only.  For  even  in  Thessalonica 
>5  ye  sent  once  and  again  unto  my  necessity.  Not  because  I desire  a 
gift:  but  I desire  fruit  that  may  abound  to  your  account.  But  I 
■ have  all,  and  abound : I am  full,  having  received  of  Epaphroditus 
) the  things  which  were  sent  from  you.”  Chap.  iv.  10 — 18.  To  the 
t Philippian  reader,  who  knew  that  contributions  were  wont  to  be  made 
> in  that  church  for  the  apostle’s  subsistence  and  relief,  that  the  supply 
which  they  were  accustomed  to  send  to  him  had  been  delayed  by  the 
want  of  opportunity,  that  Epaphroditus  had  undertaken  the  charge 
of  conveying  their  liberality  to  the  hands  of  the  apostle,  that  he  had 
I acquitted  himself  of  this  commission  at  the  peril  of  his  life,  by  hasten- 
i ing  to  Rome  under  the  oppression  of  a grievous  sickness ; to  a rea- 
der who  knew  all  this  beforehand,  every  line  in  the  above  quotations 
would  be  plain  and  clear.  But  how  is  it  with  a stranger  ? The 
knowledge  of  these  several  particulars  is  necessary  to  the  perception 
i and  explanation  of  the  references ; yet  that  knowledge  must  be  ga- 
thered from  a comparison  of  passages  lying  at  a great  distance  from 
one  another.  Texts  must  be  interpreted  by  texts  long  subsequent 
to  them,  which  necessarily  produces  embarrassment  and  suspense. 
The  passage  quoted  from  the  beginning  of  the  epistle  contains  an 
acknowledgment,  on  the  part  of  the  apostle,  of  the  liberality  which 
the  Philippians  had  exercised  towards  him ; but  the  allusion  is  so 
general  and  indeterminate,  that,  had  nothing  more  been  said  in  the 
sequel  of  the  epistle,  it  would  hardly  have  been  applied  to  this  oc- 
| casion  at  all.  In  the  second  quotation,  Epaphroditus  is  declared  to 
| have  “ ministered  to  the  apostle’s  wants,”  and  “ to  have  supplied 
j their  lack  of  service  towards  him but  how , that  is,  at  whose  ex- 
pense, or  from  what  fund  he  6(  ministered,”  or  what  was  66  the  lack 
of  service”  which  he  supplied,  are  left  very  much  unexplained,  till 
we  arrive  at  the  third  quotation,  where  we  find  that  Epaphroditus 
66  ministered  to  St.  Paul’s  wants,”  only  by  conveying  to  his  hands 
the  contributions  of  the  Philippians : <c  I am  full,  having  received  of 
Epaphroditus  the  things  which  were  sent  from  you  and  that  u the 
lack  of  service  which  he  supplied”  was  a delay  or  interruption  of 
their  accustomed  bounty,  occasioned  by  the  want  of  opportunity : 
66  I rejoiced  in  the  Lord  greatly,  that  now  at  the  last  your  care  of 
me  hath  flourished  again  ; wherein  ye  were  also  careful,  but  ye  lack- 
ed opportunity.”  The  affair  at  length  comes  out  clear ; but  it  comes 
out  by  piecemeal.  The  clearness  is  the  result  of  the  reciprocal  il- 
lustration of  divided  texts.  Should  any  one  choose  therefore  to  in- 
sinuate, that  this  whole  story  of  Epaphroditus,  or  his  journey,  his 
errand,  his  sickness,  or  even  his  existence,  might,  for  what  we  know. 
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have  no  other  foundation  than  in  the  invention  of  the  forger  of  tl 
epistle ; I answer,  that  a forger  would  have  set  forth  his  story  coil 
nectedly,  and  also  more  fully  and  more  conspicuously.  If  the  epi; 
tie  be  authentic,  and  the  transaction  real,  then  every  thing  which 
said  concerning  Epaphroditus  and  his  commission,  would  be  clear 
those  into  whose  hands  the  epistle  was  expected  to  come.  Considei 
ing  the  Philippians  as  his  readers,  a person  might  naturally  writ 
upon  the  subject,  as  the  author  of  the  epistle  has  written  ; but  thei 
is  no  supposition  of  forgery  with  which  it  will  suit. 


the 

:ent] 


No.  II. 


The  history  of  Epaphroditus  supplies  another  observation ; u I 
deed  he  was  sick,  nigh  unto  death ; but  God  had  mercy  on  him,  am 
not  on  him  only,  but  on  me  also,  lest  I should  have  sorrow  upoij 
sorrow.”  In  this  passage,  no  intimation  is  given  that  Epaphrodij 
tus’s  recovery  was  miraculous.  It  is  plainly,  I think,  spoken  of  a! 
a natural  event.  This  instance,  together  with  one  in  the  Second 
Epistle  to  Timothy  (“  Trophimus  have  I left  at  Miletum  sick”)  af 
fords  a proof  that  the  power  of  performing  cures,  and,  by  parit 
of  reason,  working  other  miracles,  was  a power  which  only  visited  th<| 
apostles  occasionally,  and  did  not  at  all  depend  upon  their  own  will 
Paul  undoubtedly  would  have  healed  Epaphroditus  if  he  could 
Nor,  if  the  power  of  working  cures  had  awaited  his  disposal,  would 
he  have  left  his  fellow-traveller  at  Miletum  sick.  This,  I think,  is 
a fair  observation  upon  the  instances  adduced ; but  it  is  not  the  ob 
servation  I am  concerned  to  make.  It  is  more  for  the  purpose  oil 
my  argument  to  remark,  that  forgery,  upon  such  an  occasion,  would 
not  have  spared  a miracle ; much  less  would  it  have  introduced  St.1 
Paul  professing  the  utmost  anxiety  for  the  safety  of  his  friend,  yetj 
acknowledging  himself  unable  to  help  him ; which  he  does,  almos 
expressly,  in  the  case  of  Trophimus,  for  he  “ left  him  sick :”  and  vir- 
tually in  the  passage  before  us,  in  which  he  felicitates  himself  upon1 
the  recovery  of  Epaphroditus,  in  terms  which  almost  exclude  th 
supposition  of  any  supernatural  means  being  employed  to  effect  it. 
This  is  a reserve  which  nothing  but  truth  would  have  imposed 


was 


ill 


No.  III. 


Chap.  iv.  15,  16.  “ Now,  ye  Philippians,  know  also,  that  in  the| 
beginning  of  the  gospel,  when  I departed  from  Macedonia,  no  church 
communicated  with  me,  as  concerning  giving  and  receiving,  but  ye 
only.  For  even  in  Thessalonica  ye  sent  once  and  again  unto,  my! 
necessity.” 

It  will  be  necessary  to  state  the  Greek  of  this  passage,  because 
our  translation  does  not,  I think,  give  the  sense  of  it  accurately. 

OiSaTs  xa)  u/xsi£,  <t>tXi7nr^(rioii  on  ev  <x§x*i  too  svayysXlou,  ore  e£vjX QoU 
card  Mezxedovloig,  oudey,loc  y ,oi  ex xXvjcrlcc  exoivu>VY](rev,  eig  Xoyov  doaewg  xcti 
\y)^/sooc,  si  y,Y)  uy,e lg  y,ovor  on  xca  ev  Qea-crtxhovixY}  xa. ) oara%  xai  dig  eig  rrjv 
Xgslav  yoi  e'jrey.fya.Te. 

The  reader  will  please  to  direct  his  attention  to  the  corresponding 
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ft]  particulars  on  and  on  xa),  which  connect  the  words  ev  agxy  tow 
3D \uccyysXlov9  ore  I£yjX#ov  oltto  M a.xs$ovlotg9  with  the  words  lv  0s(r<rx\ovlxrj9 
tejnd  denote,  as  I interpret  the  passage,  two  distinct  donations,  or  ra- 
liiher  donations  at  two  distinct  periods,  one  at  Thessalonica,  omot.%  xca 
t%,  the  other  after  his  departure  from  Macedonia,  ore  egfaQov  earo 
ajjiA axshvlus*  I would  render  the  passage,  so  as  to  mark  these  dif- 
ferent periods,  thus:  “Now,  ye  Philippians,  know  also,  that  in  the 
4 beginning  of  the  gospel,  when  I was  departed  from  Macedonia,  no 
hurch  communicated  with  me,  as  concerning  giving  and  receiving, 
nit  ye  only.  And  that  also  in  Thessalonica  ye  sent  once  and  again 

!mto  my  necessity.”  Now  with  this  exposition  of  the  passage  compare 
l Cor.  ch.  xi.  8,  9 : “ I robbed  other  churches,  taking  wages  of  them 
o do  you  service.  And  when  I was  present  with  you  and  wanted, 

1 was  chargeable  to  no  man ; for  that  which  was  lacking  to  me,  the 
brethren  which  came  from  Macedonia  supplied.” 

I It  appears  from  St.  Paul’s  history,  as  related  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  that  upon  leaving  Macedonia  he  passed,  after  a very  short 
tay  at  Athens,  into  Achaia.  It  appears,  secondly,  from  the  quota- 
tion out  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  that  in  Achaia  he  accept- 
e ?d  no  pecuniary  assistance  from  the  converts  of  that  country ; but 
, hat  he  drew  a supply  for  his  wants  from  the  Macedonian  Christians. 

, Agreeably  whereunto  it  appears,  in  the  third  place,  from  the  text 
| vhich  is  the  subject  of  the  present  number,  that  the  brethren  in 
i Philippi,  a city  of  Macedonia,  had  followed  him  with  their  munifi- 
cence, ore  egrjxdov  ouno  Muxehvlxg  when  he  was  departed  from  Macedo- 
nia, that  is,  when  he  was  come  into  Achaia. 

The  passage  under  consideration  affords  another  circumstance  of 
agreement  deserving  of  our  notice.  The  gift  alluded  to  in  the  Epis- 
tle to  the  Philippians  is  stated  to  have  been  made  “ in  the  beginning 
of  the  gospel.”  This  phrase  is  most  naturally  explained  to  signify 
the  first  preaching  of  the  gospel  in  these  parts ; viz.  on  that  side  of 
the  Aegean  sea.  The  succours  referred  to  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Corin- 
thians, as  received  from  Macedonia,  are  stated  to  have  been  received 
by  him  upon  his  first  visit  to  the  peninsula  of  Greece.  The  dates 
therefore  assigned  to  the  donation  in  the  two  epistles  agree ; yet  is 
the  date  in  one  ascertained  very  incidentally,  namely,  by  the  consid- 
erations which  fix  the  date  of  the  epistle  itself ; and  in  the  other,  by 
an  expression  (“the  beginning  of  the  gospel”)  much  too  general  to 
have  been  used  if  the  text  had  been  penned  with  any  view  to  the 
correspondency  we  are  remarking. 

* Luke,  ch.  ii.  15.  Ka»  iyevsro,  cog  a7rrj \Qov  cm  avrcuv  elg  tov  ovgctvov  ol 
ayysXoi,  “ as  the  angels  were  gone  away,”  i.  e.  after  their  departure,  ol  7roi[xevsg 
elnov  %gog  otWYjXovg’  Matt.  ch.  xii.  43.  "OTav  8e  to  txxccdcigrov  7rvev/xct  sgeXdv] 
carb  tov  avQgw7rov9  “ when  the  unclean  spirit  is  gone,”  i.  e.  after  his  departure, 
$iegXSTUl'  John,  chap.  xiii.  30,  'Ots  l£»jA0e  (*I ovfictg)  “ when  he  was  gone,  i.  e. 
after  his  departure,  Xeyei  o ’Irjo'ouf.  Acts,  chap.  x.  7,  cog  Ss  omrjxtisv  6 otyyeXog 
6 XuXobv  raj  K ogvy)\ico9  “ and  when  the  angel  which  spake  unto  him  was  departed,” 
i.  e.  after  his  departure,  <£cov; foctg  Suo  twv  oIxstwv,  &c. 
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Farther,  the  phrase,  “in  the  beginning  of  the  gospel,'”  raises  a 
idea  in  the  reader’s  mind  that  the  gospel  had  been  preached  ther 
more  than  once.  The  writer  would  hardly  have  called  the  visit  t 
which  he  refers  the  “ beginning  of  the  gospel,”  if  he  had  not  als  , 
visited  them  in  some  other  stage  of  it.  The  fact  corresponds  witi 
this  idea.  If  we  consult  the  sixteenth  and  twentieth  chapters  of  th 
Acts,  we  shall  find,  that  St.  Paul,  before  his  imprisonment  at  Rome 
during  which  this  epistle  purports  to  have  been  written,  had  beer 
twice  in  Macedonia,  and  each  time  at  Philippi. 


,i( 


fit- 


iac 


No.  IV. 

That  Timothy  had  been  long  with  St.  Paul  at  Philippi  is  a faci 
which  seems  to  be  implied  in  this  epistle  twice.  First,  he  joins  ir  ®! 
the  salutation  with  which  the  epistle  opens : “ Paul  and  Timotheus  , 
the  servants  of  Jesus  Christ,  to  all  the  saints  in  Christ  Jesus  whic 
are  at  Philippi.”  Secondly,  and  more  directly,  the  point  is  inferred 
from  what  is  said  concerning  him,  chap.  ii.  19  : “ But  I trust  in  the 
Lord  Jesus  to  send  Timotheus  shortly  unto  you,  that  I may  also  be 
of  good  comfort  when  I know  your  state ; for  I have  no  man  like 
minded,  who  will  naturally  care  for  your  state ; for  all  seek  their 
own,  not  the  things  which  are  Jesus  Christ’s ; but  ye  ~know  the  proof  ? 
of' him , that  as  a son  with  the  father,  he  hath  served  with  me  in  the 
gospel.”  Had  Timothy’s  presence  with  St.  Paul  at  Philippi,  when 
he  preached  the  gospel  there,  been  expressly  remarked  in  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles,  this  quotation  might  be  thought  to  contain  a con 
trived  adaptation  to  the  history ; although,  even  in  that  case,  the 
averment,  or  rather  the  allusion  in  the  epistle,  is  too  oblique  to  af- 
ford much  room  for  such  suspicion.  But  the  truth  is,  that  in  the 
history  of  St.  Paul’s  transactions  at  Philippi,  which  occupies  the 
greatest  part  of  the  sixteenth  chapter  of  the  Acts,  no  mention 
made  of  Timothy  at  all.  What  appears  concerning  Timothy  in  the 
history,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  present  subject,  is  this : “ When 
Paul  came  to  Derbe  and  Lystra,  behold  a certain  disciple  was  there 
named  Timotheus,  whom  Paul  would  have  to  go  forth  with  him. 
The  narrative  then  proceeds  with  the  account  of  St.  Paul’s  progress 
through  various  provinces  of  the  Lesser  Asia,  till  it  brings  him  down 
to  Troas.  At  Troas  he  was  warned  in  a vision  to  pass  over  into 
Macedonia.  In  obedience  to  which  he  crossed  the  dEgean  sea  to 
Samothracia,  the  next  day  to  Neapolis,  and  from  thence  to  Philipp 
His  preaching,  miracles,  and  persecutions  at  Philippi,  follow  next 
after  which  Paul  and  his  company,  when  they  had  passed  through 
Amphipolis  and  Apollonia,  came  to  Thessalonica,  and  from  Thessa- 
lonica  to  Berea.  From  Berea  the  brethren  sent  away  Paul ; “ but 
Silas  and  Timotheus  abode  there  still.”  The  itinerary,  of  which 
the  above  is  an  abstract,  is  undoubtedly  sufficient  to  support  an  in- 
ference that  Timothy  was  along  with  St.  Paul  at  Philippi.  We 
find  them  setting  out  together  upon  his  progress  from  Derbe,  in  Ly- 
we  find  them  together  near  the  conclusion  of  it,  at  Berea  in 
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Macedonia.  It  is  highly  probable,  therefore,  that  they  came  toge- 
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E|ther  to  Philippi,  through  which  their  route  between  these  two  places 
,£  lay.  If  this  be  thought  probable,  it  is  sufficient.  For  what  I wish 
J to  be  observed  is,  that  in  comparing,  upon  this  subject,  the  epistle 
9jwith  the  history,  we  do  not  find  a recital  in  one  place  of  what  is  re- 
lated in  another ; but  that  we  find,  what  is  much  more  to  be  relied 
e upon,  an  oblique  allusion  to  an  implied  fact. 

No.  V. 

] Our  epistle  purports  to  have  been  written  near  the  conclusion  of 
St.  Paul’s  imprisonment  at  Rome,  and  after  a residence  in  that  city 
of  considerable  duration.  These  circumstances  are  made  out  by 
I different  intimations,  and  the  intimations  upon  the  subject  preserve 
! among  themselves  a just  consistency,  and  a consistency  certainly  un- 
meditated. First,  the  apostle  had  already  been  a prisoner  at  Rome 
j so  long,  as  that  the  reputation  of  his  bonds,  and  of  his  constancy 
i under  them,  had  contributed  to  advance  the  success  of  the  gospel : 
“ But  I would  ye  should  understand,  brethren,  that  the  things  which 
happened  unto  me  have  fallen  out  rather  unto  the  furtherance  of 
the  gospel ; so  that  my  bonds  in  Christ  are  manifest  in  all  the  palace, 
and  in  all  other  places ; and  many  of  the  brethren  in  the  Lord  wax- 
fing  confident  by  my  bonds,  are  much  more  bold  to  speak  the  word 
without  fear.”  Secondly,  the  account  given  of  Epaphroditus  im- 
I ports,  that  St.  Paul,  wdien  he  wrote  the  epistle,  had  been  in  Rome  a 
i considerable  time : “ He  longed  after  you  all,  and  was  full  of  heavi- 
ness, because  that  ye  heard  that  he  had  been  sick.”  Epaphroditus 
| was  with  St.  Paul  at  Rome.  He  had  been  sick.  The  Philippians 
had  heard  of  his  sickness,  and  he  again  had  received  an  account  how 
much  they  had  been  affected  by  the  intelligence.  The  passing  and 
repassing  of  these  advices  must  necessarily  have  occupied  a large  por- 
tion of  time,  and  must  have  all  taken  place  during  St.  Paul's  resi- 
dence at  Rome.  Thirdly,  after  a residence  at  Rome  thus  proved  to 
have  been  of  considerable  duration,  he  now  regards  the  decision  of 
his  fate  as  nigh  at  hand.  He  contemplates  either  alternative,  that 
of  his  deliverance,  ch.  ii.  23,  “ Him  therefore  (Timothy)  I hope  to 
send  presently , so  soon  as  I shall  see  how  it  will  go  with  me ; but  I 
trust  in  the  Lord  that  I also  myself  shall  come  shortly that  of 
his  condemnation,  ver.  17,  “ Yea,  and  if  I be  offered*  upon  the 
sacrifice  and  service  of  your  faith,  I joy  and  rejoice  with  you  all.” 
This  consistency  is  material,  if  the  consideration  of  it  be  confined  to 
the  epistle.  It  is  farther  material,  as  it  agrees  with  respect  to  the 
duration  of  St.  Paul’s  first  imprisonment  at  Rome,  with  the  account 
delivered  in  the  Acts,  which  having  brought  the  apostle  to  Rome, 
closes  the  history  by  telling  us  66  that  he  dwelt  there  two  whole  years 
in  his  own  hired  house.” 

* ’AAA’  el  xai  (TTrsvSojaaj  e7r)  tv]  Qurla.  ryjg  7rKTTeoo$  vpcvv,  if  my  blood  be 
poured  out  as  a libation  upon  the  sacrifice  of  your  faith. 
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No.  VI.  |icsi 

Chap.  i.  23.  “ For  I am  in  a strait  betwixt  two,  having  a desire®0^ 
to  depart,  and  to  be  with  Christ ; which  is  far  better.” 

With  this  compare  2 Cor.  chap.  v.  8:  “ We  are  confident  and* 
willing  rather  to  be  absent  from  the  body,  and  to  be  present  within 
the  Lord.”  W 

The  sameness  of  sentiment  in  these  two  quotations  is  obvious,  I®D8 
rely  however  not  so  much  upon  that,  as  upon  the  similitude  in  the|  !1 
train  of  thought  which  in  each  epistle  leads  up  to  this  sentiment,  p'  j 
and  upon  the  suitableness  of  that  train  of  thought  to  the  circum-j  ' 
stances  under  which  the  epistles  purport  to  have  been  written.  This,|exa 
I conceive,  bespeaks  the  production  of  the  same  mind,  and  of  a mind|lpre 
operating  upon  real  circumstances.  The  sentiment  is  in  both  places|lX' 
preceded  by  the  contemplation  of  imminent  personal  danger.  Toji  ^ 
the  Philippians  he  writes,  in  the  twentieth  verse  of  this  chapter,! I Pel 
<fi  According  to  my  earnest  expectation  and  my  hope,  that  in  nothing!  °f 
I shall  be  ashamed,  but  that  with  all  boldness,  as  always,  so  now  a£s*o,|^ 
Christ  shall  be  magnified  in  my  body,  whether  it  be  by  life  or  by  || tUi 
death.”  To  the  Corinthians,  “ Troubled  on  every  side,  yet  not|ze 
distressed  ; perplexed,  but  not  in  despair;  persecuted,  but  not  for-|re 
saken;  cast  down,  but  not  destroyed;  always  bearing  about  in  the! 11 
body  the  dying  of  the  Lord  Jesus.”  This  train  of  reflection  is  con-|}| 
tinued  to  the  place  from  whence  the  words  which  we  compare  areP 
taken.  The  two  epistles,  though  written  at  different  times,  from  I ^ 
different  places,  and  to  different  churches,  were  both  written  under! 
circumstances  which  would  naturally  recall  to  the  author’s  mind  the! 
precarious  condition  of  his  life,  and  the  perils  which  constantly  await- 1 
ed  him.  When  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians  was  written,  the  au-jl 
thor  was  a prisoner  at  Rome,  expecting  his  trial.  When  the  Second! 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  was  written,  he  had  lately  escaped  a dan-1 
ger  in  which  he  had  given  himself  over  for  lost.  The  epistle  opens  1 
with  a recollection  of  this  subject,  and  the  impression  accompanied  j 
the  writer’s  thoughts  throughout. 

I know  that  nothing  is  easier  than  to  transplant  into  a forged  epis-  j 
tie  a sentiment  or  expression  which  is  found  in  a true  one ; or  sup- 
posing both  epistles  to  be  forged  by  the  same  hand,  to  insert  the 
same  sentiment  or  expression  in  both.  But  the  difficulty  is  to  intro- 
duce it  in  just  and  close  connexion  with  a train  of  thought  going  be- 
fore, and  with  a train  of  thought  apparently  generated  by  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  the  epistle  is  written.  In  two  epistles,  pur- 
porting to  be  written  on  different  occasions,  and  in  different  periods 
of  the  author’s  history,  this  propriety  would  not  easily  be  managed. 

No.  VII. 

Chap.  i.  29,  30 ; ii.  1,  2.  “ For  unto  you  is  given,  in  the  behalf 
of  Christ,  not  only  to  believe  on  him,  but  also  to  suffer  for  his  sake ; 
having  the  same  conflict  which  ye  saw  in  me , and  now  hear  to  be  in 
me.  If  there  be,  therefore,  any  consolation  in  Christ,  if  any  com- 
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fort  of  love,  if  any  fellowship  of  the  Spirit,  if  any  bowels  and  mer- 
cies ; fulfil  ye  my  joy,  that  ye  may  be  like  minded,  having  the  same 
: love,  being  of  one  accord,  of  one  mind.” 

With  this  compare  Acts,  xvi.  22-  “ And  the  multitude  (at  Phi- 
I lippi)  rose  up  against  them  (Paul  and  Silas ;)  and  the  magistrates 
i rent  off  their  clothes,  and  commanded  to  beat  them ; and  when  they 
had  laid  many  stripes  upon  them,  they  cast  them  into  prison,  charg- 
ing the  jailer  to  keep  them  safely : who,  having  received  such  a 
charge,  thrust  them  into  the  inner  prison,  and  made  their  feet  fast 
in  the  stocks.” 

j The  passage  in  the  epistle  is  very  remarkable.  I know  not  an 
j example  in  any  writing  of  a juster  pathos,  or  which  -more  truly  re- 
presents the  workings  of  a warm  and  affectionate  mind,  than  what  is 
exhibited  in  the  quotation  before  us.*  The  apostle  reminds  the 
Philippians  of  their  being  joined  with  himself  in  the  endurance  of 
persecution  for  the  sake  of  Christ.  He  conjures  them,  by  the  ties 
I of  their  common  profession  and  their  common  sufferings,  to  “fulfil 
' his  joy to  complete,  by  the  unity  of  their  faith,  and  by  their  mu- 
tual love,  that  joy  with  which  the  instances  he  had  received  of  their 
zeal  and  attachment  had  inspired  his  breast.  Now  if  this  was  the 
; real  effusion  of  St.  Paul’s  mind,  of  which  it  bears  the  strongest  inter- 
j nal  character,  then  we  have  in  the  words  “ the  same  conflict  which 
ye  saw  in  me,”  an  authentic  confirmation  of  so  much  of  the  apostle’s 
history  in  the  Acts,  as  .relates  to  his  transactions  at  Philippi ; and, 
through  that,  of  the  intelligence  and  general  fidelity  of  the  historian. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE  EPISTLE  TO  THE  COLOSSIANS. 

No.  I. 

There  is  a circumstance  of  conformity  between  St.  Paul’s  history 
and  his  letters,  especially  those  which  were  written  during  his  first 
imprisonment  at  Rome,  and  more  especially  the  epistles  to  the  Co- 
lossians  and  Ephesians,  which  being  too  close  to  be  accounted  for 
from  accident,  yet  too  indirect  and  latent  to  be  imputed  to  design, 
cannot  easily  be  resolved  into  any  other  original  than  truth.  Which 
circumstance  is  this,  that  St.  Paul  in  these  epistles  attributes  his  im- 
prisonment not  to  his  preaching  of  Christianity,  but  to  his  asserting 
the  right  of  the  Gentiles  to  be  admitted  into  it  without  conforming 
themselves  to  the  Jewish  law.  This  was  the  doctrine  to  which  he 
considered  himself  .as  a martyr.  Thus,  in  the  epistle  before  us, 
chap.  i.  24,  (I  Paul)  “ who  now  rejoice  in  my  sufferings  for  you” — 

* The  original  is  very  spirited : El  Tig  ovv  7rocgux\Yicng  sv  XgifTTw,  si  tj 
vrctgapuQiov  ciyanr^  si  Tig  xoivmviu  msupccTog,  si  nva  <r7r Kxyyyv.  xa)  oixTimo), 
nkygcjoaccTs  [xov  tjjv  ^agccy. 

VOL.  II. 
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66  for  youf  i.  e.  for  those  whom  he  had  never  seen  ; for  a few  verses 
afterward  he  adds,  44  I would  that  ye  knew  what  great  conflict  I 
have  for  you  and  for  them  in  Laodicea,  and  for  as  many  as  have 
not  seen  my  face  in  the  flesh.”  His  suffering  therefore  for  them  was, 
in  their  general  capacity  of  Gentile  Christians,  agreeably  to  what  he 
explicitly  declares  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  iv.  1 : 44  For  this 
cause,  I Paul,  the  prisoner  of  Jesus  Christ,  for  you  Gentiles .” 
Again  in  the  epistle  now  under  consideration,  iv.  3 : 44  Withal  pray- 
ing also  for  us,  that  God  would  open  unto  us  a door  of  utterance  to 
speak  the  mystery  of  Christ,  for  which  I am  also  in  bonds.”  What 
that  44  mystery  of  Christ”  was,  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  distinct- 
ly informs  us : 44  Whereby  when  ye  read  ye  may  understand  my 
knowledge  in  the  mystery  of  Christ , which,  in  other  ages,  was  not 
made  known  unto  the  sons  of  men,  as  it  is  now  revealed  unto  his 
holy  apostles  and  prophets  by  the  Spirit,  that  the  Gentiles  should  he 
fellow-heir s,,  and  of  the  same  body , and  partakers  of  his  promise  in 
Christ  by  the  gospel .”  This,  therefore,  was  the  confession  for  which 
he  declares  himself  to  be  in  bonds.  Now  let  us  inquire  how  the  oc- 
casion of  St.  Paul’s  imprisonment  is  represented  in  the  history.  The 
apostle  had  not  long  returned  to  J erusalem  from  his  second  visit  into 
Greece,  when  an  uproar  was  excited  in  that  city  by  the  clamour  of 
certain  Asiatic  Jews,  who,  44  having  seen  Paul  in  the  temple,  stirred 
up  all  the  people,  and  laid  hands  on  him.”  The  charge  advanced 
against  him  was,  that  46  he  taught  all  men  every  where  against  the 
people,  and  the  law,  and  this  place : and  farther  brought  Greeks 
also  into  the  temple,  and  polluted  that  holy  place.”  The  former 
part  of  the  charge  seems  to  point  at  the  doctrine,  which  he  maintain- 
ed, of  the  admission  of  the  Gentiles,  under  the  new  dispensation,  to 
an  indiscriminate  participation  of  God’s  favour  with  the  Jews.  But 
what  follows  makes  the  matter  clear.  When,  by  the  interference  of 
the  chief  captain,  Paul  had  been  rescued  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
populace,  and  was  permitted  to  address  the  multitude  who  had  fol- 
lowed him  to  the  stairs  of  the  castle,  he  delivered  a brief  account  of 
his  birth,  of  the  early  course  of  his  life,  of  his  miraculous  conversion  ; 
and  his  proceeding  in  this  narrative,  until  he  comes  to  describe  a 
vision  which  was  presented  to  him,  as  he  was  praying  in  the  temple  ; 
and  which  bid  him  depart  out  of  Jerusalem,  44  for  I will  send  thee 
far  hence  unto  the  Gentiles .”  Acts,  xxii.  91.  44  They  gave  him  au- 

dience,” says  the  historian,  44  unto  this  word ; and  then  lift  up  their 
voices,  and  said,  Away  with  such  a fellow  from  the  earth  !”  Nothing 
can  show  more  strongly  than  this  account  does,  what  was  the  offence 
which  drew  down  upon  St.  Paul  the  vengeance  of  his  countrymen. 
His  mission  to  the  Gentiles,  and  his  open  avowal  of  that  mission, 
was  the  intolerable  part  of  the  apostle’s  crime.  But  although  the 
real  motive  of  the  prosecution  appears  to  have  been  the  apostle’s  con- 
duct towards  the  Gentiles ; yet,  when  his  accusers  came  before  a 
Roman  magistrate,  a charge  was  to  be  framed  of  a more  legal  form. 
The  profanation  of  the  temple  was  the  article  they  chose  to  rely 
upon.  This,  therefore,  became  the  immediate  subject  of  Tertullus’s 
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oration  before  Felix,  and  of  Paul’s  defence.  But  that  he  all  along 
considered  his  ministry  amongst  the  Gentiles  as  the  actual  source  of 
the  enmity  that  had  been  exercised  against  him,  and  in  particular  as 
the  cause  of  the  insurrection  in  which  his  person  had  been  seized,  is 
apparent  from  the  conclusion  of  his  discourse  before  Agrippa ; 44 1 
have  appeared  unto  thee,”  says  he,  describing  what  passed  upon  his 
journey  to  Damascus,  66  for  this  purpose,  to  make  thee  a minister 
and  a witness,  both  of  these  things  which  thou  hast  seen,  and  of  those 
things  in  the  which  I will  appear  unto  thee,  delivering  thee  from  the 
people  and  from  the  Gentiles,  unto  whom  now  I send  thee,  to  open 
their  eyes,  and  to  turn  them  from  darkness  to  light,  and  from  the 
power  of  Satan  unto  God,  that  they  may  receive  forgiveness  of  sins, 
and  inheritance  among  them  which  are  sanctified  by  faith  that  is  in 
me.  Whereupon,  O king  Agrippa,  I was  not  disobedient  unto  the 
heavenly  vision ; but  showed  first  unto  them  of  Damascus,  and  of 
Jerusalem,  and  throughout  all  the  coasts  of  Judea,  and  then  to  the 
Gentiles,  that  they  should  repent  and  turn  to  God,  and  do  works 
meet  for  repentance.  For  these  causes  the  Jews  caught  me  in  the 
temple,  and  went  about  to  kill  me.”  The  seizing,  therefore,  of  St 
Paul's  person,  from  which  he  was  never  discharged  till  his  final  liber- 
ation at  Rome ; and  of  which,  therefore,  his  imprisonment  at  Rome 
was  the  continuation  and  effect,  was  not  in  consequence  of  any  gen- 
eral persecution  set  on  foot  against  Christianity ; nor  did  it  befall 
him  simply  as  professing  or  teaching  Christ’s  religion,  which  J ames 
and  the  elders  at  Jerusalem  did  as  well  as  he  (and  yet,  for  any  thing 
that  appears,  remained  at  that  time  unmolested ;)  but  it  was  dis- 
tinctly and  specifically  brought  upon  him  by  his  activity  in  preach- 
ing to  the  Gentiles,  and  by  his  boldly  placing  them  upon  a level  with 
the  once-favoured  and  still  self-flattered  posterity  of  Abraham. 
How  well  St.  Paul’s  letters,  purporting  to  be  written  during  this  im- 
prisonment, agree  with  this  account  of  its  cause  and  origin,  we  have 
already  seen. 

No  II. 

Chap,  iv,  10.  4C  Aristarchus  my  fellow  prisoner  saluteth  you,  and 
Marcus,  sister’s  son  to  Barnabas  (touching  whom  ye  received  com- 
mandments : If  he  come  unto  you,  receive  him  ;)  and  Jesus,  which 
is  called  Justus,  who  are  of  the  circumcision.” 

We  find  Aristarchus  as  a companion  of  our  apostle  in  the  nine- 
teenth chapter  of  the  Acts,  and  the  twenty-ninth  verse  : 44  And  the 
whole  city  of  Ephesus  was  filled  with  confusion  ; and  having  caught 
Gains  and  Aristarchus , men  of  Macedonia,  Paul's  companions  in 
travel , they  rushed  with  one  accord  into  the  theatre.”  And  we  find 
him  upon  his  journey  with  St.  Paul  to  Rome,  in  the  twenty-seventh 
chapter,  and  the  second  verse  : 44  And  when  it  was  determined  that 
we  should  sail  into  Italy,  they  delivered  Paul  and  certain  other  pris- 
oners unto  one  named  Julius,  a centurion  of  Augustus’s  band  : and, 
entering  into  a ship  of  Adrimyttium,  we  launched,  meaning  to  sail 
by  the  coast  of  Asia ; one  Aristarchus , a Macedonian  of  Thessalo - 
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nica,  being  with  us But  might  not  the  author  of  the  epistle  have 
consulted  the  history  ; and,  observing  that  the  historian  had  brought 
Aristarchus  along  with  Paul  to  Rome,  might  he  not  for  that  reason, 
and  without  any  other  foundation,  have  put  down  his  name  amongst 
the  salutations  of  an  epistle  purporting  to  be  written  by  the  apostle 
from  that  place  ? I allow  so  much  of  possibility  to  this  objection,  that 
I should  not  have  proposed  this  in  the  number  of  coincidences  clear- 
ly undesigned,  had  Aristarchus  stood  alone.  The  observation  that 
strikes  me  in  reading  the  passage  is,  that  together  with  Aristarchus, 
whose  journey  to  Rome  we  trace  in  the  history,  are  joined  Marcus 
and  Justus,  of  whose  coming  to  Rome  the  history  says  nothing. 
Aristarchus  alone  appears  in  the  history,  and  Aristarchus  alone 
would  have  appeared  in  the  epistle,  if  the  author  had  regulated  him- 
self by  that  conformity.  Or  if  you  take  it  the  other  way ; if  you 
suppose  the  history  to  have  been  made  out  of  the  epistle,  why  the 
journey  of  Aristarchus  to  Rome  should  be  recorded,  and  not  that  of 
Marcus  and  J ustus,  if  the  ground-work  of  the  narrative  was  the  ap- 
pearance of  Aristarchus’s  name  in  the  epistle,  seems  to  be  unaccount- 
able. 

44  Marcus,  sister's  son  to  Barnabas.”  Does  not  this  hint  account 
for  Barnabas’s  adherence  to  Mark  in  the  contest  that  arose  with  our 
apostle  concerning  him  ? 46  And  some  days  after,  Paul  said  unto 
Barnabas,  Let  us  go  again  and  visit  our  brethren  in  every  city  where 
we  have  preached  the  word  of  the  Lord,  and  see  how  they  do ; and 
Barnabas  determined  to  take  with  them  John , whose  surname  was 
Mark ; but  Paul  thought  not  good  to  take  him  with  them,  who  de- 
parted from  Pamphylia,  and  went  not  with  them  to  the  work  ; and 
the  contention  was  so  sharp  between  them,  that  they  departed  asun- 
der one  from  the  other : and  so  Barnabas  took  Mark  and  sailed  unto 
Cyprus.”  The  history  which  records  the  dispute  has  not  preserved 
the  circumstance  of  Mark’s  relationship  to  Barnabas.  It  is  no  where 
noticed  but  in  the  text  before  us.  As  far,  therefore,  as  it  applies, 
the  application  is  certainly  undesigned. 

44  Sister's  son  to  Barnabas.”  This  woman,  the  mother  of  Mark, 
and  the  sister  of  Barnabas,  was,  as  might  be  expected,  a person  of 
some  eminence  amongst  the  Christians  of  Jerusalem.  It  so  happens 
that  we  hear  of  her  in  the  history.  44  When  Peter  was  delivered 
from  prison,  he  came  to  the  house  of  Mary  the  mother  of  John , whose 
surname  zeas  Mark , where  many  were  gathered  together  praying.” 
Acts,  xii.  12.  There  is  somewhat  of  coincidence  in  this:  somewhat 
bespeaking  real  transactions  amongst  real  persons. 

No.  III. 

The  following  coincidence,  though  it  bear  the  appearance  of  great 
nicety  and  refinement,  ought  not,  perhaps,  to  be  deemed  imaginary. 
In  the  salutations  with  which  this,  like  most  of  St.  Paul’s  epistles, 
concludes,  44  we  have  Aristarchus  and  Marcus,  and  Jesus,  which  is 
called  Justus,  who  are  of  the  circumcision ,”  iv.  10,  11.  Then  fol- 
low also,  44  Epaphras,  Luke  the  beloved  physician,  and  Demas.” 
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Now  as  this  description,  “ who  are  of  the  circumcision,”  is  added 
after  the  first  three  names,  it  is  inferred,  not  without  great  appear- 
ance of  probability,  that  the  rest,  amongst  whom  is  Luke,  were  not 
of  the  circumcision.  Now  can  we  discover  any  expression  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  which  ascertains  whether  the  author  of  the 
book  was  a Jew  or  not  ? If  we  can  discover  that  he  w^as  not  a Jew, 
we  fix  a circumstance  in  his  character,  which  coincides  with  what  is 
here,  indirectly  indeed,  but  not  very  uncertainly,  intimated  concern- 
ing Luke : and  we  so  far  confirm  both  the  testimony  of  the  primi- 
tive church,  that  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  was  written  by  St.  Luke, 
and  the  general  reality  of  the  persons  and  circumstances  brought 
together  in  this  epistle.  The  text  in  the  Acts,  which  has  been  con- 
strued to  show  that  the  writer  was  not  a J ew,  is  the  nineteenth  verse 
of  the  first  chapter,  where,  in  describing  the  field  which  had  been 
purchased  with  the  reward  of  Judas’s  iniquity,  it  is  said,  “that  it 
was  known  unto  all  the  dwellers  at  Jerusalem;  insomuch  as  that 
field  is  called  in  their  proper  tongue,  Aceldama,  that  is  to  say,  The 
field  of  blood.”  These  words  are  by  most  commentators  taken  to 
be  the  words  and  observation  of  the  historian,  and  not  a part  of  St. 
Peter’s  speech,  in  the  midst  of  which  they  are  found.  If  this  be  ad- 
mitted, then  it  is  argued  that  the  expression,  “ in  their  proper 
tongue,”  would  not  have  been  used  by  a Jew,  but  is  suitable  to  the 
pen  of  a Gentile  writing  concerning  Jews.*  The  reader  will  judge 
of  the  probability  of  this  conclusion,  and  we  urge  the  coincidence  no 
farther  than  that  probability  extends.  The  coincidence,  if  it  be  one, 
is  so  remote  from  all  possibility  of  design,  that  nothing  need  be  add- 
ed to  satisfy  the  reader  upon  that  part  of  the  argument. 

No.  IV. 

Chap.  iv.  9.  66  With  Onesimus,  a faithful  and  beloved  brother, 
who  is  one  of  you? 

Observe  how  it  may  be  made  out  that  Onesimus  was  a Colossian. 
Turn  to  the  Epistle  to  Philemon,  and  you  will  find  that  Onesimus 
was  the  servant  or  slave  of  Philemon.  The  question  therefore  will 
be,  to  what  city  Philemon  belonged.  In  the  epistle  addressed  to  him 
this  is  not  declared.  It  appears  only  that  he  was  of  the  same  place, 
whatever  that  place  was,  with  an  eminent  Christian  named  Archip- 
pus.  “ Paul,  a prisoner  of  Jesus  Christ  and  Timothy  our  brother, 
unto  Philemon  our  dearly  beloved  and  fellow-labourer ; and  to  our 
beloved  Apphia,  and  Archippus  our  fellow-soldier,  and  to  the  church 
in  thy  house.”  Now  turn  back  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians,  and 
you  will  find  Archippus  saluted  by  name  amongst  the  Christians  of 
that  church.  “ Say  to  Archippus,  Take  heed  to  the  ministry  which 
thou  hast  received  in  the  Lord,  that  thou  fulfil  it,”  (iv.  17.)  The 
necessary  result  is,  that  Onesimus  also  was  of  the  same  city,  agree- 
ably to  what  is  said  of  him,  “ he  is  one  of  you.”  And  this  result  is 
the  effect  either  of  truth  which  produces  consistency  without  the 

* Vide  Benson’s  Dissertation,  vol.  i.  p.  318,  of  his  works,  ed.  1756. 
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writer’s  thought  or  care,  or  of  a contexture  of  forgeries  confirming 
and  falling  in  with  one  another  by  a species  of  fortuity  of  which  I 
know  no  example.  The  supposition  of  design,  I think,  is  excluded, 
not  only  because  the  purpose  to  which  the  design  must  have  been 
directed,  viz.  the  verification  of  the  passage  in  our  epistle,  in  which 
it  is  said  concerning  Onesimus,  64  he  is  one  of  you,”  is  a purpose, 
which  would  be  lost  upon  ninety-nine  readers  out  of  a hundred ; 
but  because  the  means  made  use  of  are  too  circuitous  to  have  been 
the  subject  of  affectation  and  contrivance.  Would  a forger,  who 
had  this  purpose  in  view,  have  left  his  readers  to  hunt  it  out,  by 
going  forward  and  backward  from  one  epistle  to  another,  in  order  to 
connect  Onesimus  with  Philemon,  Philemon  with  Archippus,  and 
Archippus  with  Colosse  ? all  which  he  must  do  before  he  arrives  at 
his  discovery,  that  it  was  truly  said  of  Onesimus,  44  he  is  one  of  you.” 


CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  FIRST  EPISTLE  TO  THE  THESSALONIANS. 

No.  I. 


It  is  known  to  every  reader  of  Scripture,  that  the  First  Epistle  to 
the  Thessalonians  speaks  of  the  coming  of  Christ  in  terms  which  in- 
dicate an  expectation  of  his  speedy  appearance : 44  For  this  we  say 
unto  you  by  the  word  of  the  Lord,  that  we  which  are  alive  and  re- 
main unto  the  coming  of  the  Lord,  shall  not  prevent  them  which  are 
asleep.  For  the  Lord  himself  shall  descend  from  heaven  with  a 
shout,  with  the  voice  of  the  archangel,  and  with  the  trump  of  God ; 
and  the  dead  in  Christ  shall  rise  first : we  which  are  alive  and  remain , 
shall  be  caught  up  together  with  them  in  the  clouds. — But  ye,  bre- 
thren, are  not  in  darkness,  that  that  day  should  overtake  you  as  a 
thief.”  (Chap.  iv.  15 — 17.  ch.  v.  4.) 

Whatever  other  construction  these  texts  may  bear , the  idea  they 
leave  upon  the  mind  of  an  ordinary  reader,  is  that  of  the  author  of 
the  epistle  looking  for  the  day  of  judgment  to  take  place  in  his  own 
time,  or  near  to  it.  Now  the  use  which  I make  of  this  circumstance, 
is  to  deduce  from  it  a proof  that  the  epistle  itself  was  not  the  pro- 
duction of  a subsequent  age.  Would  an  impostor  have  given  this 
expectation  to  St.  Paul,  after  experience  had  proved  it  to  be  erro- 
neous ? or  would  he  have  put  into  the  apostle’s  mouth,  or,  which  is 
the  same  thing,  into  writings  purporting  to  come  from  his  hand,  ex- 
pressions, if  not  necessarily  conveying,  at  least  easily  interpreted  to 
convey,  an  opinion  which  was  then  known  to  be  founded  in  mistake  ? 
I state  this  as  an  argument  to  show  that  the  epistle  was  contemporary 
with  St.  Paul,  which  is  little  less  than  to  show  that  it  actually  pro- 
ceeded from  his  pen.  For  I question  whether  any  ancient  forgeries 
were  executed  in  the  lifetime  of  the  person  whose  name  they  bear ; 
nor  was  the  primitive  situation  of  the  church  likely  to  give  birth  to 
such  an  attempt. 
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No.  II. 

Our  epistle  concludes  with  a direction  that  it  should  be  publicly 
read  in  the  church  to  which  it  was  addressed : 6<  I charge  you  by 
the  Lord,  that  this  epistle  be  read  unto  all  the  holy  brethren.”  The 
existence  of  this  clause  in  the  body  of  the  epistle  is  an  evidence  of 
its  authenticity ; because  to  produce  a letter  purporting  to  have 
been  publicly  read  in  the  church  of  Thessalonica,  when  no  such  let- 
ter in  truth  had  been  read  or  heard  of  in  that  church,  would  be  to 
produce  an  imposture  destructive  of  itself.  At  least,  it  seems  un- 
likely that  the  author  of  an  imposture  would  voluntarily,  and  even 
officiously,  afford  a handle  to  so  plain  an  objection. — Either  the 
epistle  was  publicly  read  in  the  church  of  Thessalonica  during  St. 
Paul’s  lifetime,  or  it  was  not.  If  it  was,  no  publication  could  be 
more  authentic,  no  species  of  notoriety  more  unquestionable,  no 
method  of  preserving  the  integrity  of  the  copy  more  secure.  If  it 
was  not,  the  clause  we  produce  would  remain  a standing  condemna- 
tion of  the  forgery,  and,  one  would  suppose,  an  invincible  impedi- 
ment to  its  success. 

If  we  connect  this  article  with  the  preceding,  we  shall  perceive 
that  they  combine  into  one  strong  proof  of  the  genuineness  of  the 
epistle.  The  preceding  article  carries  up  the  date  of  the  epistle  to 
the  time  of  St.  Paul ; the  present  article  fixes  the  publication  of  it 
to  the  church  of  Thessalonica.  Either  therefore  the  church  of 
Thessalonica  was  imposed  upon  by  a false  epistle,  which  in  St.  Paul’s 
lifetime  they  received  and  read  publicly  as  his,  carrying  on  a com- 
munication with  him  all  the  while,  and  the  epistle  referring  to  the 
continuance  of  that  communication ; or  other  Christian  churches,  in 
the  same  lifetime  of  the  apostle,  received  an  epistle  purporting  to 
have  been  publicly  read  in  the  church  of  Thessalonica,  which  never- 
theless had  not  been  heard  of  in  that  church ; or,  lastly,  the  conclu- 
sion remains,  that  the  epistle  now  in  our  hands  is  genuine. 

No.  III. 

Between  our  epistle  and  the  history  the  accordancy  in  many  points 
is  circumstantial  and  complete.  The  history  relates,  that,  after 
Paul  and  Silas  had  been  beaten  with  many  stripes  at  Philippi,  shut 
up  in  the  inner  prison,  and  their  feet  made  fast  in  the  stocks,  as  soon 
as  they  were  discharged  from  their  confinement  they  departed  from 
thence,  and,  when  they  had  passed  through  Amphipolis  and  Apollo- 
nia,  came  to  Thessalonica,  where  Paul  opened  and  alleged  that  Je- 
sus was  the  Christ,  Acts,  xvi.  23,  &c.  The  epistle  written  in  the 
name  of  Paul  and  Sylvanus  (Silas)  and  of  Timotheus,  who  also  ap- 
pears to  have  been  along  with  them  at  Philippi  (vide  Phil.  No.  IV) 
speaks  to  the  church  of  Thessalonica  thus : 66  Even  after  that  we 
had  suffered  before,  and  were  shamefully  entreated,  as  ye  know,  at 
Philippi  we  were  bold  in  our  God  to  speak  unto  you  the  gospel  of 
God  with  much  contention.”  (ii.  2.) 

The  history  relates,  that  after  they  had  been  some  time  at  Thes- 
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salonica,  “ the  Jews  who  believed  not,  set  all  the  city  in  an  uproar, 
and  assaulted  the  house  of  Jason  where  Paul  and  Silas  were,  and 
sought  to  bring  them  out  to  the  people.1’  Acts,  xvii.  5.  The  epis- 
tle declares,  M when  we  were  with  you,  we  told  you  before  that  we 
should  suffer  tribulation ; even  as  it  came  to  pass , and  ye  knoiv.” 
(iii.  4.) 

The  history  brings  Paul  and  Silas  and  Timothy  together  at  Co- 
rinth, soon  after  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  at  Thessalonica : — 
“ And  when  Silas  and  Timotheus  were  come  from  Macedonia  (to  1 
Corinth)  Paul  was  pressed  in  spirit.”  Acts,  xviii.  5.  The  epistle  is 
written  in  the  name  of  these  three  persons,  who  consequently  must 
have  been  together  at  the  time,  and  speaks  throughout  of  their  min- 
istry at  Thessalonica  as  a recent  transaction  : 66  We,  brethren,  being * 
taken  from  you  for  a short  time , in  presence,  not  in  heart,  endeavour- 
ed the  more  abundantly  to  see  your  face,  with  great  desire.”  (ii.  17.) 

The  harmony  is  indubitable ; but  the  points  of  history  in  which 
it  consists,  are  so  expressly  set  forth  in  the  narrative,  and  so  direct- 
ly referred  to  in  the  epistle,  that  it  becomes  necessary  for  us  to  show 
that  the  facts  in  one  writing  wrere  not  copied  from  the  other.  Now 
amidst  some  minuter  discrepancies,  which  will  be  noticed  below, 
there  is  one  circumstance  which  mixes  itself  with  all  the  allusions  in 
the  epistle,  but  does  not  appear  in  the  history  any  where ; and  that 
is  of  a visit  which  St.  Paul  had  intended  to  pay  to  the  Thessalonians 
during  the  time  of  his  residing  at  Corinth  : “ Wherefore,  we  would 
have  come  unto  you  (even  I Paul)  once  and  again ; but  Satan  hin- 
dered us.”  (ii.  18.)  “ Night  and  day  praying  exceedingly  that  we 

might  see  your  face,  and  might  perfect  that  which  is  lacking  in  your 
faith.  Now  God  himself  and  our  Father,  and  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  direct  our  way  unto  you.”  (iii.  10,  11.)  Concerning  a de- 
sign which  was  not  executed,  although  the  person  himself,  who  was 
conscious  of  his  own  purpose,  should  make  mention  in  his  letters, 
nothing  is  more  probable  than  that  his  historian  should  be  silent,  if 
not  ignorant.  The  author  of  the  epistle  could  not,  however,  have 
learnt  this  circumstance  from  the  history,  for  it  is  not  there  to  be 
met  with ; nor,  if  the  historian  had  drawn  his  materials  from  the 
epistle,  is  it  likely  that  he  would  have  passed  over  a circumstance, 
which  is  amongst  the  most  obvious  and  prominent  of  the  facts  to  be 
collected  from  that  source  of  information. 

No.  IV. 

Chap.  iii.  1 — 7.  “Wherefore  when  we  could  no  longer  forbear, 
we  thought  it  good  to  be  left  at  Athens  alone , and  sent  Timotheus, 
our  brother  and  minister  of  God,  to  establish  you,  and  to  comfort 
you  concerning  your  faith  ; — but  now  when  Timotheus  came  from 
you  unto  us,  and  brought  us  good  tidings  of  your  faith  and  charity, 
we  were  comforted  over  you  in  all  our  affliction  and  distress  by  your 
faith.” 

The  history  relates,  that  when  Paul  came  out  of  Macedonia  to 
Athens,  Silas  and  Timothy  stayed  behind  at  Berea : “ The  bre- 
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thren  sent  away  Paul  to  go  as  it  were  to  the  sea ; but  Silas  and  Ti- 
motheus  abode  there  still ; and  they  that  conducted  Paul  brought 
him  to  Athens.”  Acts,  chap.  xvii.  14,  15.  The  history  farther  re- 
lates, that  after  Paul  had  tarried  some  time  at  Athens,  and  had  pro- 
ceeded from  thence  to  Corinth,  whilst  he  was  exercising  his  ministry, 
in  that  city,  Silas  and  Timotheus  came  to  him  from  Macedonia. 
Acts,  chap,  xviii.  5.  But  to  reconcile  the  history  with  the  clause  in 
the  epistle,  which  makes  St.  Paul  say,  44 1 thought  it  good  to  be  left 
at  Athens  alone,  and  to  send  Timothy  unto  you,”  it  is  necessary  to 
suppose  that  Timothy  had  come  up  with  St.  Paul  at  Athens : a cir- 
cumstance which  the  history  does  not  mention.  I remark  therefore, 
that,  although  the  history  do  not  expressly  notice  this  arrival,  yet  it 
contains  intimations  which  render  it  extremely  probable  that  the 
fact  took  place.  First,  as  soon  as  Paul  had  reached  Athens,  he  sent 
a message  back  to  Silas  and  Timothy  44  for  to  come  to  him  with 
all  speed.”  Acts,  chap.  xvii.  15.  Secondly,  his  stay  at  Athens  was 
on  purpose  that  they  might  join  him  there : 44  Now  whilst  Paul 
waited  for  them  at  Athens , his  spirit  was  stirred  in  him.”  Acts,  chap, 
xvii.  16.  Thirdly,  his  departure  from  Athens  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  in  any  sort  hastened  or  abrupt.  It  is  said,  44  after  these 
things,”  viz.  his  disputation  with  the  Jews,  his  conferences  with  the 
philosophers,  his  discourse  at  Areopagus,  and  the  gaining  of  some 
converts,  44  he  departed  from  Athens  and  came  to  Corinth  ” It  is 
not  hinted  that  he  quitted  Athens  before  the  time  that  he  had  intend- 
ed to  leave  it ; it  is  not  suggested  that  he  was  driven  from  thence, 
as  he  was  from  many  cities,  by  tumults  or  persecutions,  or  because 
his  life  was  no  longer  safe.  Observe  then  the  particulars  which  the 
history  does  notice — that  Paul  had  ordered  Timothy  to  follow  him 
without  delay,  that  he  waited  at  Athens  on  purpose  that  Timothy 
might  come  up  with  him,  that  he  stayed  there  as  long  as  his  own 
choice  led  him  to  continue.  Laying  these  circumstances  which  the 
history  does  disclose  together,  it  is  highly  probable  that  Timothy 
came  to  the  apostle  at  Athens,  a fact  which  the  epistle,  we  have  seen, 
virtually  asserts  when  it  makes  Paul  send  Timothy  back  from  Athens 
to  Thessalonica.  The  sending  hack  of  Timothy  into  Macedonia  ac- 
counts also  for  his  not  coming  to  Corinth  till  after  Paul  had  been 
fixed  in  that  city  for  some  considerable  time.  Paul  had  found  out 
Aquila  and  Priscilla,  abode  with  them  and  wrought,  being  of  the 
same  craft ; and  reasoned  in  the  synagogue  every  sabbath-day,  and 
persuaded  the  Jews  and  the  Greeks.  Acts,  chap,  xviii.  1 — 5.  All 
this  passed  at  Corinth  before  Silas  and  Timotheus  were  come  from 
Macedonia.  Acts,  chap,  xviii.  5.  If  this  was  the  first  time  of  their 
coming  up  with  him  after  their  separation  at  Berea,  there  is  nothing 
to  account  for  a delay  so  contrary  to  what  appears  from  the  history 
itself  to  have  been  St.  Paul’s  plan  and  expectation.  This  is  a con- 
formity of  a peculiar  species.  The  epistle  discloses  a fact  which  is 
not  preserved  in  the  history ; but  which  makes  what  is  said  in  the 
history  more  significant,  probable,  and  consistent.  The  history 
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bears  marks  of  an  omission ; the  epistle  by  reference  furnishes  a cir- 
cumstance which  supplies  that  omission. 

No.  V. 

Chap.  ii.  14.  “ For  ye,  brethren,  became  followers  of  the  churches 
of  God  which  in  Judea  are  in  Christ  Jesus  : for  ye  also  have  suffer- 
ed like  things  of  your  own  countrymen , even  as  they  have  of  the 
Jews.” 

To  a reader  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  it  might  seem,  at  first 
sight,  that  the  persecutions  which  the  preachers  and  converts  of 
Christianity  underwent,  were  suffered  at  the  hands  of  their  old  ad- 
versaries the  Jews.  But  if  we  attend  carefully  to  the  accounts  there 
delivered,  we  shall  observe,  that,  though  the  opposition  made  to  the 
gospel  usually  originated  from  the  enmity  of  the  J ews,  in  almost  all 
places  the  J ews  went  about  to  accomplish  their  purpose,  by  stirring 
up  the  Gentile  inhabitants  against  their  converted  countrymen.  Out 
of  J udea  they  had  not  power  to  do  much  mischief  in  any  other  way. 
This  was  the  case  at  Thessalonica  in  particular : “ The  Jews  which 
believed  not,  moved  with  envy,  set  all  the  city  in  an  uproar.”  Acts, 
ch.  xvii.  ver.  5.  It  was  the  same  a short  time  afterward  at  Berea : 
“When  the  Jews  of  Thessalonica  had  knowledge  that  the  word  of 
God  was  preached  of  Paul  at  Berea,  they  came  thither  also,  and 
stirred  up  the  people.”  Acts,  chap.  xvii.  13.  And  before  this  our 
apostle  had  met  with  a like  species  of  persecution,  in  his  progress 
through  the  Lesser  Asia : in  every  city  “ the  unbelieving  Jews  stir- 
red up  the  Gentiles,  and  made  their  minds  evil-affected  against  the 
brethren.”  Acts,  ch.  xiv.  2.  The  epistle  therefore  represents  the 
case  accurately  as  the  history  states  it.  It  was  the  Jews  always  who 
set  on  foot  the  persecutions  against  the  apostles  and  their  followers. 
He  speaks  truly  therefore  of  them,  when  he  says  in  this  epistle, 
“ they  both  killed  the  Lord  Jesus  and  their  own  prophets,  and  have 
persecuted  us — forbidding  us  to  speak  unto  the  Gentiles.”  (ii.  15, 
16.)  But  out  of  Judea  it  was  at  the  hands  of  the  Gentiles,  it  was 
“of  their  own  countrymen,”  that  the  injuries  they  underwent  were 
immediately  sustained  : “Ye  have  suffered  like  things  of  your  own 
countrymen,  even  as  they  have  of  the  Jews.” 

No.  VI. 

The  apparent  discrepancies  between  our  epistle  and  the  history, 
though  of  magnitude  sufficient  to  repel  the  imputation  of  confederacy 
or  transcription  (in  which  view  they  form  a part  of  our  argument) 
are  neither  numerous,  nor  very  difficult  to  reconcile. 

One  of  these  may  be  observed  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  verses  of  the 
second  chapter : “ For  ye  remember,  brethren,  our  labour  and  trav- 
el ; for  labouring  night  and  day,  because  we  would  not  be  charge- 
able unto  any  of  you,  we  preached  unto  you  the  gospel  of  God.  Ye 
are  witnesses,  and  God  also,  ho^V  holily,  and  justly,  and  unblameably 
we  behaved  ourselves  among  you  that  believe.”  A person  who  reads 
this  passage  is  naturally  led  by  it  to  suppose,  that  the  writer  had 
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i dwelt  at  Thessalonica  for  some  considerable  time ; yet  of  St.  Paul’s 
I ministry  in  that  city,  the  history  gives  no  other  account  than  the 
following : that  44  he  came  to  Thessalonica,  where  was  a synagogue 
of  the  Jews:  that,  as  his  manner  was,  he  went  in  unto  them,  and 
5 | three  sabbath  days  reasoned  with  them  out  of  the  Scriptures : that 
• some  of  them  believed,  and  consorted  with  Paul  and  Silas.”  The 
i history  then  proceeds  to  tell  us,  that  the  Jews  which  believed  not, 
set  the  city  in  an  uproar,  and  assaulted  the  house  of  Jason,  where 
Paul  and  his  companions  lodged ; that  the  consequence  of  this  out- 
rage was,  that  44  the  brethren  immediately  sent  away  Paul  and  Silas 
by  night  unto  Berea.”  Acts,  ch.  xvii.  1 — 10.  From  the  mention  of 
his  preaching  three  sabbath  days  in  the  Jewish  synagogue,  and  from 
the  want  of  any  farther  specification  of  his  ministry,  it  has  usually 
been  taken  for  granted  that  Paul  did  not  continue  at  Thessalonica 
more  than  three  weeks.  This,  however,  is  inferred  without  necessity. 
It  appears  to  have  been  St.  Paul’s  practice,  in  almost  every  place  that 
he  came  to,  upon  his  first  arrival  to  repair  to  the  synagogue.  He 
thought  himself  bound  to  propose  the  gospel  to  the  Jews  first,  agree- 
ably to  what  he  declared  at  Antioch  in  Pisidia ; 44  it  was  necessary 
that  the  word  of  God  should  first  have  been  spoken  to  you.”  Acts, 
ch.  xiii.  46.  If  the  Jews  rejected  his  ministry,  he  quitted  the  syna- 
gogue, and  betook  himself  to  a Gentile  audience.  At  Corinth,  upon 
his  first  coming  thither,  he  reasoned  in  the  synagogue  every  sabbath  ; 
44  but  when  the  Jews  opposed  themselves,  and  blasphemed,  he  de- 
parted thence,”  expressly  telling  them,  44  From  henceforth  I will  go 
unto  the  Gentiles;  and  he  remained  in  that  city  a year  and  six 
months.”  Acts,  ch.  xviii.  6 — 11.  At  Ephesus,  in  like  manner,  for 
the  space  of  three  months  he  went  into  the  synagogue ; but  44  when 
divers  were  hardened  and  believed  not,  but  spake  evil  of  that  way, 
he  departed  from  them,  and  separated  the  disciples,  disputing  daily 
in  the  school  of  one  Tyrannus ; and  this  continued  by  the  space  of 
two  years.”  Acts,  ch.  xix.  9,  10.  Upon  inspecting  the  history,  I see 
nothing  in  it  which  negatives  the  supposition,  that  St.  Paul  pursued 
the  same  plan  at  Thessalonica  which  he  adopted  in  other  places ; 
and  that,  though  he  resorted  to  the  synagogue  only  three  sabbath 
days,  yet  he  remained  in  the  city,  and  in  the  exercise  of  his  ministry 
amongst  the  Gentile  citizens,  much  longer ; and  until  the  success  of 
his  preaching  had  provoked  the  J ews  to  excite  the  tumult  and  insur- 
rection by  which  he  was  driven  away. 

Another  seeming  discrepancy  is  found  in  the  ninth  verse  of  the 
first  chapter  of  the  epistle : 44  For  they  themselves  show  of  us  what 
manner  of  entering  in  we  had  unto  you,  and  how  ye  turned  to  God 
from  idols  to  serve  the  living  and  true  God.”  This  text  contains  an 
assertion,  that,  by  means  of  St.  Paul’s  ministry  at  Thessalonica, 
many  idolatrous  Gentiles  had  been  brought  over  to  Christianity. 
Yet  the  history,  in  describing  the  effects  of  that  ministry,  only  says, 
that  44  some  of  the  Jews  believed,  and  of  the  devout  Greeks  a great 
multitude,  and  of  the  chief  women  not  a few.”  (ch.  xvii.  4.)  The 
devout  Greeks  were  those  who  already  worshipped  the  one  true 
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God ; and  therefore  could  not  be  said,  by  embracing  Christianity,  H 
“ to  be  turned  to  God  from  idols.”  fjur 

This  is  the  difficulty.  The  answer  may  be  assisted  by  the  follow-  tion 
ing  observations:  The  Alexandrian  and  Cambridge  manuscripts  ^uf0 
read  (for  rcov  <re§0f/,evcov  'EXXr;vwv  ttoXu  TrXyjfloj)  rcov  (rs^o/mevcov  xcii  ‘EXX)jvcov  ^ 
ttoXv  TrXrfio?  which  reading  they  are  also  confirmed  by  the  Vulgate  eth- 
Latin.  And  this  reading  is,  in  my  opinion,  strongly  supported  by  will 
the  considerations,  first,  that  01  < reSopevoi  alone,  i.  e.  without  ‘EXX^ve?,  tie 
is  used  in  this  sense  in  the  same  chapter — Paul  being  come  to  Athens,  tot 
SieXsysTO  ev  tvj  <rvvoiyooy\ i rolg  ‘I or&uioig  xu)  t oig  <rs&opsvoi$  : secondly,  tho 
that  crsSopsvoi  and  ‘Exxijvgc  no  where  come  together.  The  expression  pal 
is  redundant.  The  oi  c TeSopevot  must  be  ‘EXXijve?.  Thirdly,  that  the  on 
xu)  is  much  more  likely  to  have  been  left  out  incuria  manus  than  to  reli 
have  been  put  in.  Or,  after  all,  if  we  be  not  allowed  to  change  the  bet 
present  reading,  which  is  undoubtedly  retained  by  a great  plurality  if 
of  copies,  may  not  the  passage  in  the  history  be  considered  as  descri-  oul 
bing  only  the  effects  of  St.  Paul’s  discourses  during  the  three  sab-  m 
bath  days  in  which  he  preached  in  the  synagogue  ? and  may  it  not  am 
be  true,  as  we  have  remarked  above,  that  his  application  to  the  Gen-  in 
tiles  at  large,  and  his  success  amongst  them,  was  posterior  to  this  ? pa 
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01 

It  may  seem  odd  to  allege  obscurity  itself  as  an  argument,  or  to  al 
draw  a proof  in  favour  of  a writing  from  that  which  is  naturally  oi 
considered  as  the  principal  defect  in  its  composition.  The  present 
epistle,  however,  furnishes  a passage,  hitherto  unexplained,  and  pro-  l 
bably  inexplicable  by  us,  the  existence  of  which,  under  the  darkness 
and  difficulties  that  attend  it,  can  be  accounted  for  only  by  the  suppo-  g 
sition  of  the  epistle  being  genuine ; and  upon  that  supposition  is  ac-  j a 
counted  for  with  great  ease.  The  passage  which  I allude  to  is  found 
in  the  second  chapter : u That  day  shall  not  come,  except  there  come  ] 
a falling  away  first,  and  that  man  of  sin  be  revealed,  the  son  of  per-  I 
dition,  who  opposeth  and  exalteth  himself  above  all  that  is  called  t 
God,  or  that  is  worshipped ; so  that  he  as  God,  sitteth  in  the  temple  t 
of  God,  showing  himself  that  he  is  God.  Remember  ye  not  that  a 

WHEN  I WAS  YET  WITH  YOU  I TOLD  YOU  THESE  THINGS  ? And  UOW  \ 

ye  know  what  withholdeth  that  he  might  he  revealed  in  his  time ; for  j 
the  mystery  of  iniquity  doth  already  work,  only  he  that  now  letteth 
will  let , until  he  he  taken  out  of  the  way ; and  then  shall  that  wicked  > 
be  revealed,  whom  the  Lord  shall  consume  with  the  spirit  of  his  < 
mouth,  and  shall  destroy  with  the  brightness  of  his  coming.”  It 
were  superfluous  to  prove,  because  it  is  in  vain  to  deny,  that  this 
passage  is  involved  in  great  obscurity,  more  especially  the  clauses  | 
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distinguished  by  Italics.  Now  the  observation  I have  to  offer  is 
founded  upon  this,  that  the  passage  expressly  refers  to  a conversa- 
tion which  the  author  had  previously  holden  with  the  Thessalonians 
upon  the  same  subject : 44  Remember  ye  not,  that  when  I was  yet 
with  you  I told  you  these  things  ? And  now  ye  know  what  withhold- 
eth.”  If  such  conversation  actually  passed ; if  whilst  44  he  was  yet 
with  them,  he  told  them  those  things,”  then  it  follows  that  the  epis- 
tle is  authentic.  And  of  the  reality  of  this  conversation  it  appears 
to  be  a proof,  that  what  is  said  in  the  epistle  might  be  understood  by 
those  who  had  been  present  to  such  conversation,  and  yet  be  inca- 
pable of  being  explained  by  any  other.  No  man  writes  unintelligibly 
on  purpose.  But  it  may  easily  happen,  that  a part  of  a letter  which 
relates  to  a subject,  upon  which  the  parties  had  conversed  together 
before,  which  refers  to  what  had  been  before  said , which  is  in  truth 
a portion  or  continuation  of  a former  discourse,  may  be  utterly  with- 
out meaning  to  a stranger  who  should  pick  up  the  letter  upon  the 
road,  and  yet  be  perfectly  clear  to  the  person  to  whom  it  is  directed, 
and  with  whom  the  previous  communication  had  parsed.  And  if, 
in  a letter  which  thus  accidentally  fell  into  my  hands,  I found  a 
passage  expressly  referring  to  a former  conversation,  and  difficult  to 
be  explained  without  knowing  that  conversation,  I should  consider 
this  very  difficulty  as  a proof  that  the  conversation  had  actually 
passed,  and  consequently  that  the  letter  contained  the  real  corres- 
pondence of  real  persons. 

No.  II. 

Chap.  iii.  8.  44  Neither  did  we  eat  any  man’s  bread  for  nought, 
but  wrought  with  labour  night  and  day,  that  we  might  not  be  charge- 
able to  any  of  you : not  because  we  have  no  power,  but  to  make 
ourselves  an  ensample  unto  you  to  follow.” 

In  a letter,  purporting  to  have  been  written  to  another  of  the 
Macedonian  churches,  we  find  the  following  declaration : 

“ Now,  ye  Philippians,  know  also,  that  in  the  beginning  of  the 
gospel,  when  I departed  from  Macedonia,  no  church  communicated 
with  me  as  concerning  giving  and  receivings  hut  ye  only? 

The  conformity  between  these  two  passages  is  strong  and  plain. 
They  confine  the  transaction  to  the  same  period.  The  Epistle  to  the 
Philippians  refers  to  what  passed  44  in  the  beginning  of  the  gospel,” 
that  is  to  say,  during  the  first  preaching  of  the  gospel  on  that  side  of 
the  JEgean  sea.  The  epistle  to  the  Thessalonians  speaks  of  the 
apostle’s  conduct  in  that  city  upon  44  his  first  entrance  in  unto  them,” 
which  the  history  informs  us  was  in  the  course  of  his  first  visit  to  the 
peninsula  of  Greece. 

As  St.  Paul  tells  the  Philippians,  44  that,  no  church  communicated 
with  him,  as  concerning  giving  and  receiving,  but  they  only,”  he 
could  not,  consistently  with  the  truth  of  this  declaration,  have  re- 
ceived any  thing  from  the  neighbouring  church  of  Thessalonica. 
What  thus  appears  by  general  implication  in  an  epistle  to  another 
church,  when  he  writes  to  the  Thessalonians  themselves,  is  noticed 
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expressly  and  particularly ; u neither  did  we  eat  any  man’s  bread 
for  nought,  but  wrought  night  and  day,  that  we  might  not  be  charge- 
able to  any  of  you.'” 

The  texts  here  cited  farther  also  exhibit  a mark  of  conformity  with 
what  St.  Paul  is  made  to  say  of  himself  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 
The  apostle  not  only  reminds  the  Thessalonians  that  he  had  not  been 
chargeable  to  any  of  them,  but  he  states  likewise  the  motive  which 
dictated  this  reserve  : “ not  because  we  have  not  power,  but  to  make 
ourselves  an  ensample  unto  you  to  follow  us.”  (ch.  iii.  9.)  This  con- 
duct, and,  what  is  much  more  precise,  the  end  which  he  had  in  view 
by  it,  was  the  very  same  as  that  which  the  history  attributes  to  St. 
Paul  in  a discourse,  which  it  represents  him  to  have  addressed  to 
the  elders  of  the  church  of  Ephesus : “ Yea,  ye  yourselves  also  know 
that  these  hands  have  ministered  unto  my  necessities,  and  to  them 
that  were  with  me.  I have  showed  you  all  things,  how,  that  so  la- 
bouring ye  ought  to  support  the  weak .”  Acts,  ch.  xx.  34.  The  sen- 
timent in  the  epistle  and  in  the  speech  is  in  both  parts  of  it  so  much 
alike,  and  yefrthe  words  which  convey  it  show  so  little  of  imitation 
or  even  of  resemblance,  that  the  agreement  cannot  be  well  explained 
without  supposing  the  speech  and  the  letter  to  have  really  proceed- 
ed from  the  same  person. 


U 
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Our  reader  remembers  the  passage  in  the  First  Epistle  to  the 
Thessalonians,  in  which  St.  Paul  spoke  of  the  coming  of  Christ : 

This  we  say  unto  you  by  the  word  of  the  Lord,  that  we  which  are 
alive,  and  remain  unto  the  coming  of  the  Lord,  shall  not  prevent 
them  which  are  asleep : for  the  Lord  himself  shall  descend  from  hea- 
ven, and  the  dead  in  Christ  shall  rise  first ; then  we  which  are  alive 
and  remain,  shall  be  caught  up  together  with  them  in  the  clouds, 
and  so  shall  we  be  ever  with  the  Lord. — But  ye,  brethren,  are  not 
in  darkness,  that  that  day  should  overtake  you  as  a thief.”  1 Thess. 
iv.  15 — 17,  and  ch.  v.  4.  It  should  seem  that  the  Thessalonians, 
or  some  however  amongst  them,  had  from  this  passage  conceived  an 
opinion  (and  that  not  very  unnaturally)  that  the  coming  of  Christ 
was  to  take  place  instantly,  on  Ivecmjxsv  ;*  and  that  this  persuasion 
had  produced,  as  it  well  might,  much  agitation  in  the  church.  The 
apostle  therefore  now  writes,  amongst  other  purposes,  to  quiet  this 
alarm,  and  to  rectify  the  misconstruction  that  had  been  put  upon 
his  words : “ Now  we  beseech  you,  brethren,  by  the  coming  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  by  our  gathering  together  unto  him,  that  ye 
be  not  soon  shaken  in  mind,  or  be  troubled,  neither  by  spirit,  nor 
by  word,  nor  by  letter  as  from  us,  as  that  the  day  of  Christ  is  at 
hand.”  If  the  allusion  which  we  contend  for  be  admitted,  namely, 
if  it  be  admitted,  that  the  passage  in  the  second  epistle  relates  to 
the  passage  in  the  first,  it  amounts  to  a considerable  proof  of  the 
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* r'On  svscrTvjxev,  nempe  hoc  anno,  says  Grotius,  e vs(TTY]x.sv  hie  dicitur  de  re 
preesenti,  ut  Horn.  viii.  38.  1 Cor.  iii.  22.  Gal.  i.  4.  Heb.  ix.  9. 
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genuineness  of  both  epistles.  I have  no  conception,  because  I know 
no  example,  of  such  a device  in  a forgery,  as  first  to  frame  an  am- 
biguous passage  in  a letter,  then  to  represent  the  persons  to  whom 
the  letter  is  addressed  as  mistaking  the  meaning  of  the  passage,  and 
lastly,  to  write  a second  letter  in  order  to  correct  this  mistake. 

I have  said  that  this  argument  arises  out  of  the  text,  if  the  allu- 
sion be  admitted ; for  I am  not  ignorant  that  many  expositors  un- 
derstand the  passage  in  the  second  epistle,  as  referring  to  some  forg- 
ed letters,  which  had  been  produced  in  St.  Paul’s  name,  and  in 
which  the  apostle  had  been  made  to  say  that  the  coming  of  Christ 
was  then  at  hand.  In  defence,  however,  of  the  explanation  which 
we  propose,  the  reader  is  desired  to  observe, 

1.  The  strong  fact,  that  there  exists  a passage  in  the  first  epistle, 
to  which  that  in  the  second  is  capable  of  being  referred,  i.  e.  which 
accounts  for  the  error  the  writer  is  solicitous  to  remove.  Had  no 
other  epistle  than  the  second  been  extant,  and  had  it  under  these 
circumstances  come  to  be  considered,  whether  the  text  before  us  re- 
lated to  a forged  epistle  or  to  some  misconstruction  of  a true  one, 
many  conjectures  and  many  probabilities  might  have  been  admitted 
in  the  inquiry  which  can  have  little  weight  when  an  epistle  is  produ- 
ced, containing  the  very  sort  of  passage  we  were  seeking,  that  is,  a 
passage  liable  to  the  misinterpretation  which  the  apostle  protests 
against. 

% That  the  clause  which  introduces  the  passage  in  the  second 
epistle  bears  a particular  affinity  to  what  is  found  in  the  passage 
cited  from  the  first  epistle.  The  clause  is  this : “ We  beseech  you, 
brethren,  by  the  coming  of  our  Lord  J esus  Christ,  and  by  our  ga- 
thering together  unto  him?  Now  in  the  first  epistle  the  description 
of  the  coming  of  Christ  is  accompanied  with  the  mention  of  this  very 
circumstance  of  his  saints  being  collected  round  him.  “ The  Lord 
himself  shall  descend  from  heaven  with  a shout,  with  the  voice  of  the 
archangel  and  with  the  trump  of  God,  and  the  dead  in  Christ  shall 
rise  first ; then  we  which  are  alive  and  remain  shall  be  caught  up  to- 
gether with  them  in  the  clouds,  to  meet  the  Lord  in  the  air.”  1 Thess. 
chap.  iv.  16,  17.  This  I suppose  to  be  the  “ gathering  together 
unto  him”  intended  in  the  second  epistle  : and  that  the  author,  when 
he  used  these  words,  retained  in  his  thoughts,  what  he  had  written 
on  the  subject  before. 

3.  The  second  epistle  is  written  in  the  joint  name  of  Paul,  Silva- 
nus,  and  Timotheus,  and  it  cautions  the  Thessalonians  against  being 
misled  “ by  letter  as  from  us  {cog  Si  rjfjuuv.)  Do  not  these  words,  Si 
yjpuv,  appropriate  the  reference  to  some  writing  which  bore  the  name 
of  these  three  teachers  ? Now  this  circumstance,  which  is  a very  close 
one,  belongs  to  the  epistle  at  present  in  our  hands ; for  the  epistle 
which  we  call  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians  contains  these 
names  in  its  superscription. 

4.  The  words  in  the  original,  as  far  as  they  are  material  to  be 
stated,  are  these : slg  to  pj  rctykcog  <raA£u0>jva<  vpocg  ocno  rot)  vdog,  forps 
QgosiaQca}  fjLyTs  irvevfocnogy  (ovjts  Sia  Aoyou,  (ay}ts  hi  £7ncroA%,  cog 
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YjfAcov,  oo$  on  eve(TTY)xsv  f]  f]/x spa  too  Xoicrro v.  ■ Under  the  weight  of  the 
preceding  observations  may  not  the  words  yjrs  ha  Xoyou,  pyre  §*’ 
stticttoX^,  co$  Si  rifjoaov,  be  construed  to  signify  quasi  nos  quid  tale  aut 
dixcrimus  aut  scripserimus ,*  intimating  that  their  words  had  been 
mistaken,  and  that  they  had  in  truth  said  or  written  no  such  thing  ? 


CHAPTER  XI. 

THE  FIRST  EPISTLE  TO  TIMOTHY. 

From  the  third  verse  of  the  first  chapter,  “as  I besought  thee  to 
abide  still  at  Ephesus  when  I went  into  Macedonia,”  it  is  evident 
that  this  epistle  was  written  soon  after  St.  Paul  had  gone  to  Macedo- 
nia from  Ephesus.  Dr.  Benson  fixes  its  date  to  the  time  of  St. 
Paul’s  journey  recorded  in  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  chapter 
<*f  the  Acts : “ And  after  the  uproar  (excited  by  Demetrius  at 
Ephesus)  was  ceased,  Paul  called  unto  him  the  disciples,  and  embra- 
ced them,  and  departed  for  to  go  into  Macedonia.”  And  in  this 
opinion  Dr.  Benson  is  followed  by  Michaelis,  as  he  was  preceded  by 
the  greater  part  of  the  commentators  who  have  considered  the  ques- 
tion. There  is,  however,  one  objection  to  the  hypothesis,  which 
these  learned  men  appear  to  me  to  have  overlooked ; and  it  is  no 
other  than  this,  that  the  superscription  of  the  Second  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians  seems  to  prove,  that  at  the  time  St.  Paul  is  supposed  by 
them  to  have  written  this  epistle  to  Timothy,  Timothy  in  truth  was 
with  St  Paul  in  Macedonia.  Paul,  as  it  is  related  in  the  Acts,  left 
Ephesuss  “ for  to  go  into  Macedonia.”  When  he  had  got  into  Ma- 
cedonia, he  wrote  his  Second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians.  Concern- 
ing this  point,  there  exists  little  variety  of  opinion.  It  is  plainly  in- 
dicated by  the  contents  of  the  epistle.  It  is  also  strongly  implied 
that  the  epistle  was  written  soon  after  the  apostle’s  arrival  in  Mace- 
donia; for  he  begins  his  letter  by  a train  of  reflection,  referring  to 
his  persecutions  in  Asia  as  to  recent  transactions,  as  to  dangers  from 
which  he  had  lately  been  delivered.  But  in  the  salutation  with 
which  the  epistle  opens,  Timothy  was  joined  with  St.  Paid , and 
consequently  could  not  at  that  time  be  “ left  behind  at  Ephesus.” 
And  as  to  the  only  solution  of  the  difficulty  which  can  be  thought 
of,  viz.  that  Timothy,  though  he  was  left  behind  at  Ephesus  upon 

* Should  a contrary  interpretation  be  preferred,  I do  not  think  that  it  implies  the 
conclusion  that  a false  epistle  had  then  been  published  in  the  apostle’s  name.  It 
will  completely  satisfy  the  allusion  in  the  text  to  allow,  that  some  one  or  other  at 
Thessalonica  had  pretended  to  have  been  told  by  St.  Paul  and  his  companions,  or  to 
have  seen  a letter  from  them,  in  which  they  had  said,  that  the  day  of  Christ  was  at 
hand.  In  like  manner  as  Acts,  xv.  1,  24,  it  is  recorded  that  some  had  pretended  to 
have  had  received  instructions  from  the  church  at  Jerusalem,  which  had  been  re- 
ceived “ to  whom  they  gave  no  such  commandment.”  And  thus  Dr.  Benson  inter- 
preted the  passage  fjorjTs  QgoiicrQai  yoYjTs  ha  '/rve6y.uT0$,  porjTs  h a Xoyov,  y.r,Tc 
hi  e7rio-T0\r]$,  w$  Si  ypoobv,  “nor  be  dismayed  by  any  revelation,  or  discourse,  or 
epistle,  which  any  one  shall  pretend  to  have  heard  or  received  from  us.” 
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St.  Paul’s  departure  from  Asia,  yet  might  follow  him  so  soon  after, 
as  to  come  up  with  the  apostle  in  Macedonia,  before  he  wrote  his 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians ; that  supposition  is  inconsistent  with  the 
terms  and  tenor  of  the  epistle  throughout.  For  the  writer  speaks 
uniformly  of  his  intention  to  return  to  Timothy  at  Ephesus,  and 
not  of  his  expecting  Timothy  to  come  to  him  in  Macedonia : 44  These 
things  write  I unto  thee,  hoping  to  come  unto  thee  shortly  ; but  if 
I tarry  long,  that  thou  mayest  know  how  thou  oughtest  to  behave 
thyself.”  Ch.  iii.  14, 15.  44  Till  I come , give  attendance  to  reading, 

to  exhortation,  to  doctrine.”  Ch.  iv.  13. 

Since,  therefore,  the  leaving  of  Timothy  behind  at  Ephesus,  when 
Paul  went  into  Macedonia,  suits  not  with  any  journey  into  Macedo- 
nia recorded  in  the  Acts,  I concur  with  Bishop  Pearson  in  placing 
the  date  of  this  epistle,  and  the  journey  referred  to  in  it,  at  a period 
subsequent  to  St.  Paul’s  first  imprisonment  at  Rome,  and  conse- 
quently subsequent  to  the  era  up  to  which  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
brings  his  history.  The  only  difficulty  which  attends  our  opinion 
is,  that  St.*  Paul  must,  according  to  us,  have  come  to  Ephesus  after 
his  liberation  at  Rome,  contrary  as  it  should  seem  to  what  he  fore- 
told to  the  Ephesian  elders,  44  that  they  should  see  his  face  no  more.” 
And  it  is  to  save  the  infallibility  of  this  prediction,  and  for  no  other 
reason  of  weight,  that  an  earlier  date  is  assigned  to  this  epistle. 
The  prediction  itself  however,  when  considered  in  connexion  with 
the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  delivered,  does  not  seem  to  de- 
mand so  much  anxiety.  The  words  in  question  are  found  in  the 
twenty-fifth  verse  of  the  twentieth  chapter  of  the  Acts : 44  And  now, 
behold,  I know  that  ye  all,  among  whom  I have  gone  preaching  the 
kingdom  of  God,  shall  see  my  face  no  more.”  In  the  twenty-second 
and  twenty-third  verses  of  the  same  chapter,  i.  e.  two  verses  before, 
the  apostle  makes  this  declaration : 44  And  now,  behold,  I go  bound 
in  the  spirit  unto  Jerusalem,  not  knowing  the  things  that  shall  befall 
me  there : save  that  the  Holy  Ghost  witnesseth  in  every  city,  saying 
that  bonds  and  afflictions  abide  me.”  This  44  witnessing  of  the 
Holy  Ghost”  was  undoubtedly  prophetic  and  supernatural.  But  it 
went  no  farther  than  to  foretell  that  bonds  and  afflictions  awaited 
him.  And  I can  very  well  conceive,  that  this  might  be  all  which 
was  communicated  to  the  apostle  by  extraordinary  revelation,  and 
that  the  rest  was  the  conclusion  of  his  own  mind,  the  desponding  in- 
ference which  he  drew  from  strong  and  repeated  intimations  of  ap- 
proaching danger.  And  the  expression  44 1 know,”  which  St.  Paul 
here  uses,  does  not,  perhaps,  when  applied  to  future  events  affecting 
himself,  convey  an  assertion  so  positive  and  absolute  as  we  may  at 
first  sight  apprehend.  In  the  first  chapter  of  the  epistle  to  the  Phi- 
lippians  and  the  twenty-fifth  verse,  44 1 know,”  says  he,  44  that  I 
shall  abide  and  continue  with  you  all,  for  your  furtherance  and  joy 
of  faith.”  Notwithstanding  this  strong  declaration  in  the  second 
chapter  and  twenty-third  verse  of  this  same  epistle,  and  speaking  also 
of  the  very  same  event,  he  is  content  to  use  a language  of  some  doubt 
and  uncertainty : 44  Him  therefore  I hope  to  send  presently,  so  soon 

VOL.  II.  a a 
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as  I shall  see  liow  it  will  go  with  me.  But  I trust  in  the  Lord  that 
I also  myself  shall  come  shortly.’1  And  a few  verses  preceding  these, 
he  not  only  seems  to  doubt  of  his  safety,  but  almost  to  despair;  to 
contemplate  the  possibility  at  least  of  his  condemnation  and  martyr- 
dom : 44  Yea,  and  if  I be  offered  upon  the  sacrifice  and  service  of! 
your  faith,  I joy  and  rejoice  with  you  all.” 

No.  I. 

But  can  we  show  that  St.  Paul  visited  Ephesus  after  his  liberation 
at  Rome  P or  rather,  can  we  collect  any  hints  from  his  other  letters 
which  make  it  probable  that  he  did  ? If  we  can,  then  we  have  a co- 
incidence. If  we  cannot,  we  have  only  an  unauthorised  supposition, 
to  which  the  exigency  of  the  case  compels  us  to  resort.  Now,  for 
this  purpose,  let  us  examine  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians  and  the  ^ 
Epistle  to  Philemon.  These  two  epistles  purport  to  be  written 
whilst  St.  Paul  was  yet  a prisoner  at  Rome.  To  the  Philippians  he 
writes  as  follows : 44 1 trust  in  the  Lord  that  I also  myself  shall  come 
shortly.”  To  Philemon,  who  was  a Colossian,  he  gives  this  direc-  o! 
tion:  44  But  withal,  prepare  me  also  a lodging,  for  I trust  that  a] 
through  your  prayers  I shall  be  given  unto  you.”  And  the  inspec-  b 
tion  of  the  map  will  show  us  that  Colosse  was  a city  of  the  Lesser  o 
Asia,  lying  eastward,  and  at  no  great  distance  from  Ephesus.  Phi- 
lippi was  on  the  other,  i.  e.  the  western  side  of  the  iEgean  sea.  If  ci 
the  apostle  executed  his  purpose  ; if,  in  pursuance  of  the  intention  tl 
expressed  in  his  letter  to  Philemon,  he  came  to  Colosse  soon  after  tl 
he  was  set  at  liberty  at  Rome,  it  is  very  improbable  that  he  would  I 
omit  to  visit  at  Ephesus,  which  lay  so  near  to  it,  and  where  he  had  it 
spent  three  years  of  his  ministry.  As  he  was  also  under  a promise  ifc 
to  the  church  of  Philippi  to  see  them  44  shortly  ;”  if  he  passed  from  m 
Colosse  to  Philippi,  or  from  Philippi  to  Colosse,  he  could  hardly  tl 
avoid  taking  Ephesus  in  his  way.  et 


No.  II. 


Chap.  v.  9-  44  Let  not  a widow  be  taken  into  the  number  under 
threescore  years  old.” 

This  accords  with  the  account  delivered  in  the  sixth  chapter  of 
the  Acts.  44  And  in  those  days,  when  the  number  of  the  disciples 
was  multiplied,  there  arose  a murmuring  of  the-  Grecians  against  the 
Hebrews,  because  their  widows  were  neglected  in  the  daily  ministra- 
tion?  It  appears  that  from  the  first  formation  of  the  Christian 
church,  provision  was  made  out  of  the  public  funds  of  the  society 
for  the  indigent  widozvs  who  belonged  to  it.  The  history,  we  have 
seen,  distinctly  records  the  existence  of  such  an  institution  at  Jeru- 
salem, a few  years  after  our  Lord’s  ascension  ; and  is  led  to  the  men- 
tion of  it  very  incidentally,  viz.  by  a dispute,  of  which  it  was  the 
occasion,  and  which  produced  important  consequences  to  the  Chris- 
tian community.  The  epistle,  without  being  suspected  of  borrowing 
from  the  history,  refers,  briefly,  indeed,  but  decisively  to  a similar 
establishment,  subsisting  some  years  afterward  at  Ephesus.  This 
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agreement  indicates  that  both  writings  were  founded  upon  real  cir- 
cumstances. 

But,  in  this  article,  the  material  thing  to  be  noticed  is  the  mode 
of  expression  : 44  Let  not  a widow  be  taken  into  the  number.” — No 
previous  account  or  explanation  is  given,  to  which  these  words, 
« into  the  number ,”  can  refer ; but  the  direction  comes  concisely  and 
unpreparedly.  44  Let  not  a widow  be  taken  into  the  number.”  Now 
this  is  the  way  in  which  a man  writes,  who  is  conscious  that  he  is 
writing  to  persons  already  acquainted  with  the  subject  of  his  letter  ; 
and  who,  he  knows,  will  readily  apprehend  and  apply  what  he  says 
by  virtue  of  their  being  so  acquainted  : but  it  is  not  the  way  in  which 
a man  writes  upon  any  other  occasion ; and  least  of  all,  in  which  a 
man  would  draw  up  a feigned  letter,  or  introduce  a supposititious 
fact.* 


No.  III. 


Chap.  iii.  % 3.  w A bishop  then  must  be  blameless,  the  husband 
of  one  wife,  vigilant,  sober,  of  good  behaviour,  given  to  hospitality, 
apt  to  teach  ; not  given  to  wine,  no  striker,  not  greedy  of  filthy  lucre ; 
but  patient,  not  a brawler,  not  covetous ; one  that  ruleth  well  his 
own  house.” 

44  No  striker :”  That  is  the  article  which  I single  out  from  the 
collection  as  evincing  the  antiquity  at  least,  if  not  the  genuineness,  of 
the  epistle ; because  it  is  an  article  which  no  man  would  have  made 
the  subject  of  caution  who  lived  in  an  advanced  era  of  the  church. 
It  agreed  with  the  infancy  of  the  society,  and  with  no  other  state  of 
it.  After  the  government  of  the  church  had  acquired  the  dignified 
form  which  it  soon  and  naturally  assumed,  this  injunction  could  have 
no  place.  Would  a person  who  lived  under  a hierarchy,  such  as 
the  Christian  hierarchy  became  when  it  had  settled  into  a regular 
establishment,  have  thought  it  necessary  to  prescribe  concerning  the 
qualification  of  a bishop,  44  that  he  should  be  no  striker  ?”  And  this 


* It  is  not  altogether  unconnected  with  our  general  purpose  to  remark,  in  the  pas- 
sage before  us,  the  selection  and  reserve  which  St.  Paul  recommends  to  the  gover- 
nors of  the  church  of  Ephesus  in  the  bestowing  relief  upon  the  poor,  because  it  re- 
futes a calumny  which  has  been  insinuated,  that  the  liberality  of  the  first  Christians 
was  an  artifice  to  catch  converts  ; or  one  of  the  temptations,  however,  by  which  the 
idle  and  mendicant  were  drawn  into  this  society  : “ Let  not  a widow  be  taken  into 
the  number  under  threescore  years  eld,  having  been  the  wife  of  one  man,  well  re- 
ported of  for  good  works ; if  she  have  brought  up  children,. if  she  have  lodged  stran- 
gers, if  she  have  washed  the  saints’  feet,  if  she  have  relieved  the  afflicted,  if  she 
have  diligently  followed  every  good  work.  But  the  younger  widows  refuse.”  (v.  9 
— 11.)  And  in  another  place,  “ If  any  man  or  woman  that  believeth  have  widows, 
let  them  relieve  them,  and  let  not  the  church  be  charged  ; that  it  may  relieve  them 
that  are  widows  indeed.”  And  to  the  same  effect,  or  rather  more  to  our  present  pur- 
pose, the  apostle  writes  in  the  Second  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians  : “ Even  when 
we  were  with  you,  this  we  commanded  you,  that  if  any  would  not  work,  neither 
should  he  eat,”  i.  e.  at  the  public  expense.  “ For  we  hear  that  there  are  some  which 
walk  among  jmu  disorderly,  -working  not  at  dll , but  are  bus)r-bodies.  Now  them  that 
are  such,  we  command  and  exhort  by  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that  with  quietness 
they  work,  and  eat  their  own  bread.”  Could  a designing  or  dissolute  poor  take  ad- 
vantage of  bounty  regulated  with  so  much  caution,;  or  could  the  mind  which  dicta- 
ted those  sober  and  prudent  directions  be  influenced  in  his  recommendations  of  pub- 
lic charity  by  any  other  than  the  properest  motives  of  beneficence  ? 
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injunction  would  be  equally  alien  from  the  imagination  of  the  writer, 
whether  he  wrote  in  his  own  character,  or  personated  that  of  an 
apostle. 

No.  IV. 

Chap.  v.  23.  44  Drink  no  longer  water,  but  use  a little  wine  for 
thy  stomach’s  sake  and  thine  often  infirmities.” 

Imagine  an  impostor  sitting  down  to  forge  an  epistle  in  the  name 
of  St.  Paul.  Is  it  credible  that  it  should  come  into  his  head  to  give 
such  a direction  as  this ; so  remote  from  every  thing  of  doctrine  or 
discipline,  every  thing  of  public  concern  to  the  religion  or  the  church, 
or  to  any  sect,  order,  or  party  in  it,  and  from  every  purpose  with 
which  such  an  epistle  could  be  written  ? It  seems  to  me  that  nothing 
but  reality,  that  is,  the  real  valetudinary  situation  of  a real  person, 
could  have  suggested  a thought  of  so  domestic  a nature. 

But  if  the  peculiarity  of  the  advice  be  observable,  the  place  in 
which  it  stands  is  more  so.  The  context  is  this  : 44  Lay  hands  sud- 
denly on  no  man,  neither  be  partaker  of  other  men’s  sins : keep  thy- 
self pure.  Drink  no  longer  water,  but  use  a little  wine  for  thy  sto- 
mach’s sake  and  thine  often  infirmities.  Some  men’s  sins  are  open 
beforehand,  going  before  to  judgment ; and  some  men  they  follow 
after.”  The  direction  to  Timothy  about  his  diet  stands  between  two 
sentences,  as  wide  from  the  subject  as  possible.  The  train  of  thought 
seems  to  be  broken  to  let  it  in.  Now  when  does  this  happen  ? It 
happens  when  a man  writes  as  he  remembers ; when  he  puts  down 
an  article  that  occurs  the  moment  it  occurs,  lest  he  should  afterward 
forget  it.  Of  this  the  passage  before  us  bears  strongly  the  appear- 
ance. In  actual  letters,  in  the  negligence  of  real  correspondence, 
examples  of  this  kind  frequently  take  place  : seldom,  I believe,  in 
any  other  production.  For  the  moment  a man  regards  what  he 
writes  as  a composition , which  the  author  of  a forgery  would,  of  all 
others,  be  the  first  to  do,  notions  of  order,  in  the  arrangement  and 
succession  of  his  thoughts,  present  themselves  to  his  judgment,  and 
guide  his  pen. 

No.  V. 

Chap.  i.  15,  16.  44  This  is  a faithful  saying,  and  worthy  of  all 
acceptation,  that  Christ  Jesus  came  into  the  world  to  save  sinners; 
of  whom  I am  chief.  Howbeit,  for  this  cause  I obtained  mercy, 
that  in  me  first  Jesus  Christ  might  show  forth  all  long-suffering,  for 
a pattern  to  them  which  should  hereafter  believe  in  him  to  life  ever- 
lasting.” 

What  was  the  mercy  which  St.  Paul  here  commemorates,  and  what 
was  the  crime  of  which  he  accuses  himself,  is  apparent  from  the  verses 
immediately  preceding : 44 1 thank  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord,  who  hath 
enabled  me,  for  that  he  counted  me  faithful,  putting  me  into  the  min- 
istry ; who  was  before  a blasphemer , and  a persecutor,  and  injurious : 
but  I obtained  mercy , because  I did  it  ignorantly  in  unbelief.”  (ch. 
i.  12, 13.)  The  whole  quotation  plainly  refers  to  St.  Paul’s  original 
enmity  to  the  Christian  name,  the  interposition  of  Providence  in  his 
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conversion,  and  his  subsequent  designation  to  the  ministry  of  the 
gospel ; and  by  this  reference  affirms  indeed  the  substance  of  the 
apostle’s  history  delivered  in  the  Acts.  But  what  in  the  passage 
strikes  my  mind  most  powerfully,  is  the  observation  that  is  raised 
out  of  the  fact.  44  For  this  cause  I obtained  mercy,  that  in  me  first 
Jesus  Christ  might  show  forth  all  long-suffering,  for  a pattern  to 
them  which  should  hereafter  believe  on  him  to  life  everlasting.”  It 
is  a just  and  solemn  reflection,  springing  from  the  circumstances  of 
the  author’s  conversion,  or  rather  from  the  impression  which  that 
great  event  had  left  upon  his  memory.  It  will  be  said,  perhaps,  that 
an  impostor  acquainted  with  St.  Paul’s  history,  may  have  put  such 
a sentiment  into  his  mouth  ; or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  into  a letter 
drawn  up  in  his  name.  But  where,  we  may  ask,  is  such  an  impostor 
to  be  found  ? The  piety,  the  truth,  the  benevolence,  of  the  thought, 
ought  to  protect  it  from  this  imputation.  For,  though  we  should 
allow  that  one  of  the  great  masters  of  the  ancient  tragedy  could  have 
given  to  his  scene  a sentiment  as  virtuous  and  as  elevated  as  this  is, 
and  at  the  same  time  as  appropriate,  and  as  well  suited  to  the  par- 
ticular situation  of  the  person  who  delivers  it ; yet  whoever  is  con- 
versant in  these  inquiries  will  acknowledge,  that  to  do  this  in  a fic- 
titious production  is  beyond  the  reach  of  the  understandings  which 
have  been  employed  upon  any  fabrications  that  have  come  down  to 
us  under  Christian  names. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

THE  SECOND  EPISTLE  TO  TIMOTHY. 

No.  I. 

It  was  the  uniform  tradition  of  the  primitive  church,  that  St.  Paul 
visited  Rome  twice,  and  twice  there  suffered  imprisonment;  and 
that  he  was  put  to  death  at  Rome  at  the  conclusion  of  his  second 
imprisonment.  This  opinion  concerning  St.  Paul’s  two  journeys  to 
Rome,  is  confirmed  by  a great  variety  of  hints  and  allusions  in  the 
epistle  before  us,  compared  with  what  fell  from  the  apostle’s  pen  in 
other  letters  purporting  to  have  been  written  from  Rome.  That  our 
present  epistle  was  written  whilst  St.  Paul  was  a 'prisoner , is  dis- 
tinctly intimated  by  the  eighth  verse  of  the  first  chapter  : 44  Be  not 
thou  therefore  ashamed  of  the  testimony  of  our  Lord,  nor  of  me  his 
prisoner.”  And  whilst  he  was  a prisoner  at  Rome , by  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  verses  of  the  same  chapter : 44  The  Lord  give  mer- 
cy unto  the  house  of  Onesiphorus ; for  he  oft  refreshed  me,  and  was 
not  ashamed  of  my  chain : but  when  he  was  in  Rome  he  sought  me 
out  very  diligently  and  found  me.”  Since  it  appears  from  the  for- 
mer quotation  that  St.  Paul  wrote  this  epistle  in  confinement,  it  will 
hardly  admit  of  doubt  that  the  word  chain , in  the  latter  quotation, 
refers  to  that  confinement ; the  chain  by  which  he  was  then  bound, 
the  custody  in  which  he  was  then  kept.  And  if  the  word  44  chain” 
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designate  the  author’s  confinement  at  the  time  of  writing  the  epistle,  jCori 
the  next  words  determine  it  to  have  been  written  from  Rome  : 44  He  I jour 
was  not  ashamed  of  my  chain  ; but  when  he  was  in  Rome  he  sought  men 
me  out  very  diligently.”  Now  that  it  was  not  written  during  the  in  t 
apostle’s  first  imprisonment,  in  which  the  Epistles  to  the  Ephesians,  p 
the  Colossians,  the  Philippians,  and  Philemon,  were  written,  may  be  Hoi 
gathered,  with  considerable  evidence,  from  a comparison  of  these  afo 
several  epistles  with  the  present.  tim 

I.  In  the  former  epistles  the  author  confidently  looked  forward  j cot 
to  his  liberation  from  confinement,  and  his  speedy  departure  from  iel 
Rome.  He  tells  the  Philippians  (ch.  ii.  24.)  64 1 trust  in  the  Lord  pi 
that  I also  myself  shall  come  shortly.”  Philemon  he  bids  to  prepare  rSt 
for  him  a lodging;  44 for  I trust,”  says  he,  44 that  through  your 
prayers  I shall  be  given  unto  you.”  (ver.  22.)  In  the  epistle  before  r 
us  he  holds  a language  extremely  different : 44 1 am  now  ready  to  be 
offered,  and  the  time  of  my  departure  is  at  hand.  I have  fought  a ipl 
good  fight,  I have  finished  my  course,  I have  kept  the  faith  : hence-  wi 
forth  there  is  laid  up  for  me  a crown  of  righteousness,  which  the 
Lord,  the  righteous  Judge,  shall  give  me  at  that  day.”  (ch.  iv.  6 — 8.) 

II.  When  the  former  epistles  were  written  from  Rome,  Timothy  w 

was  with  St.  Paul ; and  is  joined  with  him  in  writing  to  the  Colos-  * 

sians,  the  Philippians,  and  to  Philemon.  The  present  epistle  implies  ii 

that  he  was  absent.  ri 

III.  In  the  former  epistles,  Demas  was  with  St.  Paul  at  Rome : 

44  Luke,  the  beloved  physician,  and  Demas,  greet  you*”  In  the 
epistle  now  before  us : 44  Demas  hath  forsaken  me,  having  loved  a 

this  present  world,  and  is  gone  to  Thessalonica.”  r 

IV.  In  the  former  epistles,  Mark  was  with  St.  Paul,  and  joins  in 
saluting  the  Colossians.  In  the  present  epistle,  Timothy  is  ordered  < 
to  bring  him  with  him,  44  for  he  is  profitable  to  me  for  the  ministry.”  i 
(ch.  iv.  11.) 

The  case  of  Timothy  and  of  Mark  might  be  very  well  accounted 
for,  by  supposing  the  present  epistle  to  have  been  written  before  the 
others  ; so  that  Timothy,  who  is  here  exhorted  44  to  come  shortly  to 
him,”  (ch.  iv.  9.)  might  have  arrived,  and  that  Mark,  44  whom  he 
was  to  bring  with  him,  (ch.  iv.  11.)  might  have  also  reached  Rome 
in  sufficient  time  to  have  been  with  St.  Paul  when  the  four  epistles 
were  written  ; but  then  such  a supposition  is  inconsistent  with  what 
is  said  of  Demas,  by  which  the  posteriority  of  this  to  the  other  epis- 
tles is  strongly  indicated  : for  in  the  other  epistles,  Demas  was  with 
St.  Paul,  in  the  present,  he  hath  44  forsaken  him,  and  is  gone  to 
Thessalonica.”  The  opposition  also  of  sentiment,  with  respect  to  the 
event  of  the  persecution,  is  hardly  reconcilable  to  the  same  imprison- 
ment. 

The  two  following  considerations,  which  were  first  suggested  upon 
this  question  by  Ludovicus  Capellus,  are  still  more  conclusive. 

1.  In  the  twentieth  verse  of  the  fourth  chapter,  St.  Paul  informs 
Timothy,  “that  Erastus  abode  at  Corinth,”  *E gaa-ros  spsivsv  iv  K oglvQco. 
The  form  of  expression  implies,  that  Erastus  had  stayed  behind  at 
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Corinth,  when  St.  Paul  left  it.  But  this  could  not  be  meant  of  any 
journey  from  Corinth  which  St.  Paul  took  prior  to  his  first  imprison- 
ment at  Rome ; for  when  Paul  departed  from  Corinth,  as  related 
in  the  twentieth  chapter  of  the  Acts,  Timothy  was  with  him  : and 
this  was  the  last  time  the  apostle  left  Corinth  before  his  coming  to 
Rome ; because  he  left  it  to  proceed  on  his  way  to  Jerusalem  ; soon 
after  his  arrival  at  which  place  he  was  taken  into  custody,  and  con- 
tinued in  that  custody  till  he  was  carried  to  Cassar’s  tribunal.  There 
could  be  no  need  therefore  to  inform  Timothy  that  44  Erastus  stayed 
behind  at  Corinth”  upon  this  occasion,  because  if  the  fact  was  so,  it 
must  have  been  known  to  Timothy,  who  was  present,  as  well  as  to 
St.  Paul. 

% In  the  same  verse  our  epistle  also  states  the  following  article : 
44  Trophimus  have  I left  at  Miletum  sick.’1  When  St.  Paul  passed 
through  Miletum  on  his  way  to  Jerusalem,  as  related  Acts,  xx.  Tro- 
phimus was  not  left  behind,  but  accompanied  him  to  that  city.  He 
was  indeed  the  occasion  of  the  uproar  at  Jerusalem,  in  consequence 
of  which  St.  Paul  was  apprehended  ; for  44  they  had  seen,1’  says  the 
historian,  44  before  with  him  in  the  city,  Trophimus  an  Ephesian, 
whom  they  supposed  that  Paul  had  brought  into  the  temple.”  This 
was  evidently  the  last  time  of  Paul’s  being  at  Miletus  before  his  first 
imprisonment;  for,  as  hath  been  said,  after  his  apprehension  at  Je- 
rusalem, he  remained  in  custody  till  he  was  sent  to  Rome. 

In  these  two  articles  we  have  a journey  referred  to,  which  must 
have  taken  place  subsequent  to  the  conclusion  of  St.  Luke’s  history, 
and  of  course  after  St.  Paul’s  liberation  from  his  first  imprisonment. 
The  epistle,  therefore,  which  contains  this  reference,  since  it  appears 
from  other  parts  of  it  to  have  been  written  while  St.  Paul  was  a pri- 
soner at  Rome,  proves  that  he  had  returned  to  that  city  again,  and 
undergone  there  a second  imprisonment. 

I do  not  produce  these  particulars  for  the  sake  of  the  support 
which  they  lend  to  the  testimony  of  the  fathers  concerning  St.  Paul’s 
second  imprisonment,  but  to  remark  their  consistency  and  agreement 
with  one  another.  They  are  all  resolvable  into  one  supposition ; 
and  although  the  supposition  itself  be  in  some  sort  only  negative, 
viz.  that  the  epistle  was  not  written  during  St.  Paul’s  first  residence 
at  Rome,  but  in  some  future  imprisonment  in  that  city ; yet  is  the 
consistency  not  less  worthy  of  observation : for  the  epistle  touches 
upon  names  and  circumstances  connected  with  the  date  and  with  the 
history  of  the  first  imprisonment,  and  mentioned  in  letters  written 
during  that  imprisonment,  and  so  touches  upon  them,  as  to  leave 
what  is  said  of  one  consistent  with  what  is  said  of  others,  and  con- 
sistent also  with  what  is  said  of  them  in  different  epistles.  Had  one 
of  these  circumstances  been  so  described  as  to  have  fixed  the  date  of 
the  epistle  to  the  first  imprisonment,  it  would  have  involved  the  rest 
in  contradiction.  And  when  the  number  and  particularity  of  the 
articles  which  have  been  brought  together  under  this  head  are  con- 
sidered ; and  when  it  is  considered  also,  that  the  comparisons  we 
have  formed  amongst  them,  were  in  all  probability  neither  provided 
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for,  nor  thought  of,  by  the  writer  of  the  epistle,  it  will  be  deemed 
something  very  like  the  effect  of  truth,  that  no  invincible  repugnan- 
cy is  perceived  between  them. 

No.  II. 

In  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  in  the  sixteenth  chapter,  and  at  the 
first  verse,  we  are  told  that  Paul  44  came  to  Derbe  and  Lystra,  and 
behold  a certain  disciple  was  there  named  Timotheus,  the  son  of  a 
certain  woman  which  was  a J ewess,  and  believed ; but  his  father  was 
a Greek.”  In  the  epistle  before  us,  in  the  first  chapter  and  at  the 
fourth  verse,  St.  Paul  writes  to  Timothy  thus : 44  Greatly  desiring 
to  see  thee,  being  mindful  of  thy  tears,  that  I may  be  filled  with  joy, 
when  I call  to  remembrance  the  unfeigned  faith  that  is  in  thee, 
which  dwelt  first  in  thy  grandmother  Lois,  and  thy  mother  Eunice  ; 
and  I am  persuaded  that  in  thee  also.”  Here  we  have  a fair  unforced 
example  of  coincidence.  In  the  history  Timothy  was  the  44  son  of  a 
Jewess  that  believed in  the  epistle,  St.  Paul  applauds  44  the  faith 
which  dwelt  in  his  mother  Eunice;  in  the  history  it  is  said  of  the 
mother,  44  that  she  was  a Jewess,  and  believed  of  the  father, 44  that 
he  was  a Greek.”  Now  when  it  is  said  of  the  mother  alone  44  that 
she  believed,”  the  father  being  nevertheless  mentioned  in  the  same 
sentence,  we  are  led  to  suppose  of  the  father  that  he  did  not  believe, 
i.  e.  either  that  he  was  dead,  or  that  he  remained  unconverted. 
Agreeably  hereunto,  whilst  praise  is  bestowed  in  the  epistle  upon 
one  parent,  and  upon  her  sincerity  in  the  faith,  no  notice  is  taken  of 
the  other.  The  mention  of  the  grandmother  is  the  addition  of  a 
circumstance  not  found  in  the  history ; but  it  is  a circumstance 
which,  as  well  as  the  names  of  the  parties,  might  naturally  be  ex- 
pected to  be  known  to  the  apostle,  although  overlooked  by  his  his- 
torian. 

No.  III. 
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Chap.  iii.  15.  44  And  that  from  a child  thou  hast  known  the  Holy  ' 
Scriptures,  which  are  able  to  make  thee  wise  unto  salvation.” 

This  verse  discloses  a circumstance  which  agrees  exactly  with  ' 
what  is  intimated  in  the  quotation  from  the  Acts,  adduced  in  the  i 
last  number.  In  that  quotation  it  is  recorded  of  Timothy’s  mother, 

44  that  she  was  a Jewess.”  This  description  is  virtually,  though,  I 
am  satisfied,  undesign edly,  recognised  in  the  epistle,  when  Timothy 
is  reminded  in  it,  44  that  from  a child  he  had  known  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures.” 44  The  Holy  Scriptures”  undoubtedly  meant  the  Scriptures 
of  the  Old  Testament.  The  expression  bears  that  sense  in  every 
place  in  which  it  occurs.  Those  of  the  New  had  not  yet  acquired 
the  name ; not  to  mention,  that  in  Timothy’s  childhood,  probably, 
none  of  them  existed.  In  what  manner  then  could  Timothy  have 
known  44  from  a child”  the  Jewish  Scriptures,  had  he  not  been  born, 
on  one  side  or  on  both,  of  Jewish  parentage?  Perhaps  he  was  not 
less  likely  to  be  carefully  instructed  in  them,  for  that  his  mother 
alone  professed  that  religion. 
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No.  IV. 

Chap.  ii.  22.  44  Flee  also  youthful  lusts ; but  follow  righteousness, 
faith,  charity,  peace,  with  them  that  call  on  the  Lord  out  of  a pure 
heart.” 

4 4 Flee  also  youtliful  lusts. ” The  suitableness  of  this  precept  to 
the  age  of  the  person  to  whom  it  is  addressed,  is  gathered  from  1 
Tim.  chap.  iv.  12 : 44  Let  no  man  despise  thy  youth.”  Nor  do  I 
deem  the  less  of  this  coincidence,  because  the  propriety  resides  in  a 
single  epithet ; or  because  this  one  precept  is  joined  with,  and  fol- 
lowed by,  a train  of  others,  not  more  applicable  to  Timothy  than  to 
any  ordinary  convert.  It  is  in  these  transient  and  cursory  allusions 
that  the  argument  is  best  founded.  When  a writer  dwells  and  rests 
upon  a point  in  which  some  coincidence  is  discerned,  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  he  himself  had  not  fabricated  the  conformity,  and 
was  endeavouring  to  display  and  set  it  off.  But  when  the  reference 
is  contained  in  a single  word,  unobserved  perhaps  by  most  readers, 
the  writer  passing  on  to  other  subjects,  as  unconscious  that  he  had 
hit  upon  a correspondency,  or  unsolicitous  whether  it  were  remarked 
or  not,  we  may  be  pretty  well  assured  that  no  fraud  was  exercised,  no 
imposition  intended. 

No.  V. 

Chap.  iii.  10,  11.  44  But  thou  hast  fully  known  my  doctrine,  man- 
ner of  life,  purpose,  faith,  long-suffering,  charity,  patience,  persecu- 
tions, afflictions,  which  came  unto  me  at  Antioch , at  Iconium , at 
Lystra ; what  persecutions  I endured ; but  out  of  them  all  the  Lord 
delivered  me.” 

The  Antioch  here  mentioned  was  not  Antioch  the  capital  of  Syria, 
where  Paul  and  Barnabas  resided  44  a long  time ;”  but  Antioch  in 
Pisidia,  to  which  place  Paul  and  Barnabas  came  in  their  first  apos- 
tolic progress,  and  where  Paul  delivered  a memorable  discourse, 
which  is  preserved  in  the  thirteenth  chapter  of  the  Acts.  At  this 
Antioch  the  history  relates,  that  the  44  Jews  stirred  up  the  devout 
and  honourable  women,  and  the  chief  men  of  the  city,  and  raised 
persecution  against  Paul  and  Barnabas , and  expelled  them  out  of 
their  coasts.  But  they  shook  off  the  dust  of  their  feet  against  them, 

and  came  into  Iconium And  it  came  to  pass  in  Iconium,  that 

they  went  both  together  into  the  synagogue  of  the  Jews,  and  so 
spake,  that  a great  multitude  both  of  the  Jews  and  also  of  the 
Greeks  believed ; but  the  unbelieving  Jews  stirred  up  the  Gentiles, 
and  made  their  minds  evil-affected  against  the  brethren.  Long  time 
therefore  abode  they  speaking  boldly  in  the  Lord,  which  gave  testi- 
mony unto  the  word  of  his  grace,  and  granted  signs  and  wonders  to 
be  done  by  their  hands.  But  the  multitude  of  the  city  was  divided ; 
and  part  held  with  the  Jews,  and  part  with  the  apostles.  And  when 
there  was  an  assault  made  both  of  the  Gentiles  and  also  of  the  Jews, 
with  their  rulers,  to  use  them  despitefully  and  to  stone  them , they 
were  aware  of  it,  and  fled  unto  Lystra  and  Derbe , cities  of  Lycaonia, 
and  unto  the  region  that  lieth  round  about,  and  there  they  preached 
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the  gospel And  there  came  thither  certain  Jews  from  Antioch 

and  Iconium,  who  persuaded  the  people,  and  having  stoned  Paul, 
drew  him  out  of  the  city,  supposing  he  had  been  dead.  Howbeit, 
as  the  disciples  stood  round  about  him,  he  rose  up  and  came  into  the 
city : and  the  next  day  he  departed  with  Barnabas  to  Derbe : and 
when  they  had  preached  the  gospel  to  that  city,  and  had  taught 
many,  they  returned  again  to  Lystra,  and  to  Iconium,  and  to  An- 
tioch.” This  account  comprises  the  period  to  which  the  allusion  in 
the  epistle  is  to  be  referred.  We  have  so  far  therefore  a conformity 
between  the  history  and  the  epistle,  that  St.  Paul  is  asserted  in  the 
history  to  have  suffered  persecutions  in  the  three  cities,  his  persecu- 
tions at  which  are  appealed  to  in  the  epistle ; and  not  only  so,  but  to 
have  suffered  these  persecutions  both  in  immediate  succession,  and 
in  the  order  in  which  the  cities  are  mentioned  in  the  epistle.  The 
conformity  also  extends  to  another  circumstance.  In  the  apostolic 
history  Lystra  and  Derbe  are  commonly  mentioned  together : in  the 
quotation  from  the  epistle  Lystra  is  mentioned  and  not  Derbe. 
And  the  distinction  will  appear  on  this  occasion  to  be  accurate ; for 
St.  Paul  is  here  enumerating  his  persecutions : and  although  he  un- 
derwent grievous  persecutions  in  each  of  the  three  cities  through 
which  he  passed  to  Derbe,  at  Derbe  itself  he  met  with  none : 44  The 
next  day  he  departed,”  says  the  historian,  44  to  Derbe and  when 
they  had  preached  the  gospel  to  that  city,  and  had  taught  many, 
they  returned  again  to  Lystra.”  The  epistle,  therefore,  in  the 
names  of  the  cities,  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  enumerated,  and 
in  the  place  at  which  the  enumeration  stops,  corresponds  exactly 
with  the  history. 

But  a second  question  remains,  namely,  how  these  persecutions 
were  44  known”  to  Timothy,  or  why  the  apostle  should  recall  these 
in  particular  to  his  remembrance,  rather  than  many  other  persecu- 
tions with  which  his  ministry  had  been  attended.  When  some  time, 
probably  three  years,  afterward  ( vide  Pearson’s  Annales  Paulinas) 
St.  Paul  made  a second  journey  through  the  same  country,  44  in  or- 
der to  go  again  and  visit  the  brethren  in  every  city  where  he  had 
preached  the  word  of  the  Lord,”  we  read,  Acts,  ch.  xvi.  1,  that, 
44  when  he  came  to  Derbe  and  Lystra,  behold  a certain  disciple  was 
there  named  Timotheus.”  One  or  other,  therefore,  of  these  cities 
was  the  place  of  Timothy’s  abode.  We  read  moreover  that  he  was 
well  reported  of  by  the  brethren  that  were  at  Lystra  and  Iconium  ; 
so  that  he  must  have  been  well  acquainted  with  these  places.  Also 
again,  when  Paul  came  to  Derbe  and  Lystra,  Timothy  was  already 
a disciple : 44  Behold,  a certain  disciple  was  there  named  Timotheus.” 
He  must  therefore  have  been  converted  before . But  since  it  is  ex- 
pressly stated  in  the  epistle,  that  Timothy  was  converted  by  St. 
Paul  himself,  that  he  was  44  his  own  son  in  the  faith it  follows 
that  he  must  have  been  converted  by  him  upon  his  fonper  journey 
into  those  parts  : which  was  the  very  time  when  the  apostle  under- 
went the  persecutions  referred  to  in  the  epistle.  Upon  the  whole, 
then,  persecutions  at  the  several  cities  named  in  the  epistle  are  ex- 
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pressly  recorded  in  the  Acts : and  Timothy’s  knowledge  of  this  part 
of  St.  Paul’s  history,  which  knowledge  is  appealed  to  in  the  epistle, 
is  fairly  deduced  from  the  place  of  his  abode,  and  the  time  of  his 
conversion.  It  may  farther  be  observed,  that  it  is  probable  from 
this  account,  that  St.  Paul  was  in  the  midst  of  those  persecutions 
when  Timothy  became  known  to  him.  No  wonder  then  that  the 
apostle,  though  in  a letter  written  long  afterward,  should  remind  his 
favourite  convert  of  those  scenes  of  affliction  and  distress  under 
which  they  first  met. 

Although  this  coincidence,  as  to  the  names  of  the  cities,  be  more 
specific  and  direct  than  many  which  we  have  pointed  out,  yet  I ap- 
prehend there  is  no  just  reason  for  thinking  it  to  be  artificial:  for 
had  the  writer  of  the  epistle  sought  a coincidence  with  the  history 
upon  this  head,  and  searched  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  for  the  pur- 
pose, I conceive  he  would  have  sent  us  at  once  to  Philippi  and  Thes- 
salonica,  where  Paul  suffered  persecution,  and  where,  from  what  is 
stated,  it  may  easily  be  gathered  that  Timothy  accompanied  him, 
rather  than  have  appealed  to  persecutions  as  known  to  Timothy,  in 
the  account  of  which  persecutions  Timothy’s  presence  is  not  men- 
tioned ; it  not  being  till  after  one  entire  chapter,  and  in  the  history 
of  a journey  three  years  future  to  this,  that  Timothy’s  name  occurs 
in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  for  the  first  time. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

THE  EPISTLE  TO  TITUS. 

No.  I. 

A very  characteristic  circumstance  in  this  epistle,  is  the  quotation 
from  Epimenides,  chap.  i.  12:  66  One  of  themselves,  even  a prophet 
of  their  own,  said,  The  Cretans  are  alway  liars,  evil  beasts,  slow 
bellies. 

Kjorj Te$  <xe)  vJ/sOcrraj,  xtxxa  Qrjgloc,  yot(TTegs$  ugyal. 

I call  this  quotation  characteristic,  because  no  writer  in  the  New 
Testament,  except  St.  Paul,  appealed  to  heathen  testimony ; and 
because  St.  Paul  repeatedly  did  so.  In  his  celebrated  speech  at 
Athens,  preserved  in  the  seventeeth  chapter  of  the  Acts,  he  tells  his 
audience,  that  “ in  God  we  live  and  move,  and  have  our  being ; as 
certain  also  of  your  own  poets  have  said,  For  we  are  also  his  off- 
spring.” 

— too  yoig  xou  yevog  hcr^sv. 

The  reader  will  perceive  much  similarity  of  manner  in  these  two 
passages.  The  reference  in  the  speech  is  to  a heathen  poet ; it  is 
the  same  in  the  epistle.  In  the  speech  the  apostle  urges  his  hearers 
with  the  authority  of  a poet  of  their  own  ; in  the  epistle  he  avails 
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himself  of  the  same  advantage.  Yet  there  is  a variation,  which  ^ 
shows  that  the  hint  of  inserting  a quotation  in  the  epistle  was  not,  as  I 
it  may  be  suspected,  borrowed  from  seeing  the  like  practice  attribu- 
ted to  St.  Paul  in  the  history  : and  it  is  this,  that  in  the  epistle  the  ieac 
author  cited  is  called  a prophet , “ one  of  themselves,  even  a,  prophet  ^ 
of  their  own.”  Whatever  might  be  the  reason  for  calling  Epime-  fa 
nides  a prophet : whether  the  names  of  poet  and  prophet  were  oeca-  ^ 
sionally  convertible ; whether  Epimenides  in  particular  had  obtain-  ^ 
ed  that  title,  as  Grotius  seems  to  have  proved ; or  whether  the  ap- 
pellation  was  given  to  him,  in  this  instance,  as  having  delivered  a i I 
description  of  the  Cretan  character,  which  the  future  state  of  morals  ^ 
among  them  verified:  whatever  was  the  reason  (and  any  of  these  |o 
reasons  will  account  for  the  variation,  supposing  St.  Paul  to  have  (l-!) 
been  the  author)  one  point  is  plain,  namely,  if  the  epistle  had  been  to< 
forged,  and  the  author  had  inserted  a quotation  in  it  merely  from  (w 
having  seen  an  example  of  the  same  kind  in  a speech  ascribed  to  St. 
Paul,  he  would  so  far  have  imitated  his  original,  as  to  have  introdu- 
ced his  quotation  in  the  same  manner ; that  is,  he  would  have  given  vei 
to  Epimenides  the  title  which  he  saw  there  given  to  Aratus.  The  wl 
other  side  of  the  alternative  is,  that  the  history  took  the  hint  from  Ti 
the  epistle.  But  that  the  author  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  had 
not  the  Epistle  to  Titus  before  him,  at  least  that  he  did  not  use  it  as  to 
one  of  the  documents  or  materials  of  his  narrative,  is  rendered  near-  di 
ly  certain  by  the  observation  that  the  name  of  Titus  does  not  once  or 
occur  in  his  book. 

It  is  well  known,  and  was  remarked  by  St.  Jerome,  that  the 
apophthegm  in  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  the  Corinthians,  “ Evil  com-  ai 
munications  corrupt  good  manners,”  is  an  iambic  of  Menander’s : in 

<&Qstgov<nv  >j0>2  Ofuhicti  xcotctl. 

Here  we  have  another  unaffected  instance  of  the  same  turn  and  (1 
habit  of  composition.  Probably  there  are  some  hitherto  unnoticed ; t 
and  more,  which  the  loss  of  the  original  authors  renders  impossible  t 
to  be  now  ascertained.  i 

No.  II. 

There  exists  a visible  affinity  between  the  Epistle  to  Titus  and 
the  First  Epistle  to  Timothy.  Both  letters  were  addressed  to  per- 
sons left  by  the  writer  to  preside  in  their  respective  churches  during 
his  absence.  Both  letters  are  principally  occupied  in  describing  the 
qualifications  to  be  sought  for,  in  those  whom  they  should  appoint 
to  offices  in  the  church ; and  the  ingredients  of  this  description  are 
in  both  letters  nearly  the  same.  Timothy  and  Titus  are  likewise 
cautioned  against  the  same  prevailing  corruptions,  and  in  particular, 
against  the  same  misdirection  of  their  cares  and  studies.  This  af- 
finity obtains,  not  only  in  the  subject  of  the  letters,  which,  from  the 
similarity  of  situation  in  the  persons  to  whom  they  were  addressed, 
might  be  expected  to  be  somewhat  alike,  but  extends,  in  a great  va- 
riety of  instances,  to  the  phrases  and  expressions.  The  writer  ac- 
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j costs  his  two  friends  with  the  same  salutation,  and  passes  on  to  the 
business  of  his  letter  by  the  same  transition. 

! “ Unto  Timothy,  my  own  son  in  the  faith : Grace,  mercy,  and 

| peace,  from  God  our  Father  and  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  As  I be- 
| sought  thee  to  abide  still  at  Ephesus , when  I went  into  Macedonia ,” 

! &c.  1 Tim.  chap.  i.  2,  3. 

! To  Titus,  mine  own  son  after  the  common  faith : Grace,  mercy, 
and  peace,  from  God  the  Father  and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  our  Sa- 
viour. For  this  cause  left  I thee  in  Crete .”  Tit.  chap.  i.  4,  5. 

If  Timothy  was  not  to  “ give  heed  to  fables  and  endless  genealo- 
gies, which  minister  questions ,”  (1  Tim.  chap.  i.  4 ;)  Titus  also  was 
to  “avoid  foolish  questions , and  genealogies , and  contentions,” 
(chap.  iii.  9;)  and  was  to  “rebuke  them  sharply,  not  giving  heed 
to  Jewish  fables .”  (chap.  i.  14.)  If  Timothy  was  to  be  a pattern 
( tuttos ) (1  Tim.  chap.  iv.  12;)  so  was  Titus  (chap.  ii.  7.)  If  Tim- 
othy was  to  “let  no  man  despise  his  youth,”  (1  Tim.  chap.  iv.  12;) 
Titus  was  also  to  “let  no  man  despise  him,”  (chap.  ii.  15.)  This 
verbal  consent  is  also  observable  in  some  very  peculiar  expressions, 
which  have  no  relation  to  the  particular  character  of  Timothy  or 
Titus. 

The  phrase,  “ it  is  a faithful  saying”  (marog  6 Koyos)  made  use  of 
to  preface  some  sentence  upon  which  the  writer  lays  a more  than  or- 
dinary stress,  occurs  three  times  in  the  First  Epistle  to  Timothy, 
once  in  the  Second,  and  once  in  the  epistle  before  us,  and  in  no  other 
part  of  St.  Paul’s  writings ; and  it  is  remarkable  that  these  three 
epistles  were  probably  all  written  towards  the  conclusion  of  his  life ; 
and  that  they  are  the  only  epistles  which  were  written  after  his  first 
imprisonment  at  Rome. 

The  same  observation  belongs  to  another  singularity  of  expression, 
and  that  is  in  the  epithet  “ sound ” (yyia/vcov)  as  applied  to  words  or 
doctrine.  It  is  thus  used,  twice  in  the  First  Epistle  to  Timothy, 
twice  in  the  Second,  and  three  times  in  the  Epistle  to  Titus,  beside 
two  cognate  expressions,  vyictivovr ry  7tI(ttsi  and  A oyov  byJ\ ; and  it  is 
found,  in  the  same  sense,  in  no  other  part  of  the  New  Testament. 

The  phrase  “ God  our  Saviour,”  stands  in  nearly  the  same  predi- 
cament. It  is  repeated  three  times  in  the  First  Epistle  to  Timothy, 
as  many  in  the  Epistle  to  Titus,  and  in  no  other  book  of  the  New 
Testament  occurs  at  all,  except  once  in  the  Epistle  of  Jude. 

Similar  terms,  intermixed  indeed  with  others,  are  employed  in  the 
two  epistles,  in  enumerating  the  qualifications  required  in  those  who 
should  be  advanced  to  stations  of  authority  in  the  church. 

“A  bishop  must  be  blameless,  the  husband  of  one  wfe , vigilant, 
sober , of  good  behaviour,  given  to  hospitality , apt  to  teach,  not 
given  to  wine , no  striker , not  greedy  of  filthy  lucre ; but  patient, 
not  a brawler,  not  covetous ; one  that  ruleth  well  his  own  house, 
having  his  children  in  subjection  with  all  gravity.”*  1 Tim.  chap, 
iii.  2 — 4. 

* “ Ast  ovv  tov  £7r»crx.07rov  ave?n%j7rT0V  elvai,  yvvctiw)$  otvdgcc,  VY)<putew, 
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44  If  any  be  blameless , the  husband  of  one  wife , having  faithful 
children,  not  accused  of  riot,  or  unruly.  For  a bishop  must  be 
blameless,  as  the  steward  of  God ; not  self-willed,  not  soon  angry, 
not  given  to  wine,  no  striker , not  given  to  filthy  lucre ; but  a lover 
of  hospitality , a lover  of  good  men,  sober,  just,  holy,  temperate.”* 
Titus,  chap.  i.  6 — 8. 

The  most  natural  account  which  can  be  given  of  these  resem- 
blances, is  to  suppose  that  the  two  epistles  were  written  nearly  at  the 
same  time,  and  whilst  the  same  ideas  and  phrases  dwelt  in  the  wri 
ter’s  mind.  Let  us  inquire,  therefore,  whether  the  notes  of  time, 
extant  in  the  two  epistles,  in  any  manner  favour  this  supposition. 

We  have  seen  that  it  was  necessary  to  refer  the  First  Epistle  to 
Timothy  to  a date  subsequent  to  St.  Paul’s  first  imprisonment  at 
Rome,  because  there  was  no  journey  into  Macedonia  prior  to  that 
event,  which  accorded  with  the  circumstance  of  leaving  44  Timothy 
behind  at  Ephesus.”  The  journey  of  St.  Paul  from  Crete,  alludei 
to  in  the  epistle  before  us,  and  in  which  Titus  44  was  left  in  Crete  to 
set  in  order  the  things  that  were  wanting,”  must,  in  like  manner,  be 
carried  to  the  period  which  intervened  between  his  first  and  second 
imprisonment.  For  the  history,  which  reaches,  we  know,  to  the  time 
of  St.  Paul’s  first  imprisonment,  contains  no  account  of  his  going  to 
Crete,  except  upon  his  voyage  as  a prisoner  to  Rome  ; and  that  this 
could  not  be  the  occasion  referred  to  in  our  epistle  is  evident  from 
hence,  that  when  St.  Paul  wrote  this  epistle,  he  appears  to  have  been 
at  liberty ; whereas  after  that  voyage,  he  continued  for  two  years  at 
least  in  confinement.  Again,  it  is  agreed  that  St.  Paul  wrote  his 
First  Epistle  to  Timothy  from  Macedonia : 44  As  I besought  thee 
to  abide  still  at  Ephesus,  when  I went  (or  came)  into  Macedonia. 
And  that  he  was  in  these  parts,  i.  e.  in  this  peninsula,  when  he  wrote 
the  Epistle  to  Titus,  is  rendered  probable  by  his  directing  Titus  to 
come  to  him  to  Nicopolis : 44  When  I shall  send  Artemas  unto  thee, 
or  Tychicus,  be  diligent  (make  haste)  to  come  unto  me  to  Nicopo- 
lis : for  I have  determined  there  to  winter.”  The  most  noted  city 
of  that  name  was  in  Epirus,  near  to  Actium.  And  I think  the 
form  of  speaking,  as  well  as  the  nature  of  the  case,  renders  it  proba 
ble  that  the  writer  was  at  Nicopolis,  or  in  the  neighbourhood  there 
of,  when  he  dictated  this  direction  to  Titus. 

Upon  the  whole,  if  we  may  be  allowed  to  suppose  that  St.  Paul, 
after  his  liberation  at  Rome,  sailed  into  Asia,  taking  Crete  in  his 
way ; that  from  Asia  and  from  Ephesus,  the  capital  of  that  coun- 
try, he  proceeded  into  Macedonia,  and  crossing  the  peninsula  in  his 
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] | progress,  came  into  the  neighbourhood  of  Nicopolis ; we  have  a route 
, : which  falls  in  with  every  thing.  It  executes  the  intention  expressed 
by  the  apostle  of  visiting  Colosse  and  Philippi  as  soon  as  he  should 
! be  set  at  liberty  at  Rome.  It  allows  him  to  leave  “ Titus  at  Crete,” 
i | and  46  Timothy  at  Ephesus,  as  he  went  into  Macedonia and  to 
write  to  both  not  long  after  from  the  peninsula  of  Greece,  and  prob- 
I ably  the  neighbourhood  of  Nicopolis : thus  bringing  together  the 
dates  of  these  two  letters,  and  thereby  accounting  for  that  affinity 
between  them,  both  in  subject  and  language,  which  our  remarks 
have  pointed  out.  I confess  that  the  journey  which  we  have  thus 
traced  out  for  St.  Paul,  is,  in  a great  measure,  hypothetic : but  it 
should  be  observed,  that  it  is  a species  of  consistency,  which  seldom 
belongs  to  falsehood,  to  admit  of  an  hypothesis,  which  includes  a 
great  number  of  independent  circumstances  without  contradiction. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE  EPISTLE  TO  PHILEMON. 

No.  I. 

The  singular  correspondency  between  this  epistle  and  that  to  the 
Colossians  has  been  remarked  already.  An  assertion  in  the  Epistle 
to  the  Colossians,  viz.  that  “ Onesimus  was  one  of  them,”  is  verifi- 
ed, not  by  any  mention  of  Colosse,  any  the  most  distant  intimation 
concerning  the  place  of  Philemon’s  abode,  but  singly  by  stating 
Onesimus  to  be  Philemon’s  servant,  and  by  joining  in  the  salutation 
Philemon  with  Archippus ; for  this  Archippus,  when  we  go  back  to 
the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians,  appears  to  have  been  an  inhabitant  of 
that  city,  and,  as  it  should  seem,  to  have  held  an  office  of  authority 
in  that  church.  The  case  stands  thus.  Take  the  Epistle  to  the 
Colossians  alone,  and  no  circumstance  is  discoverable  which  makes 
out  the  assertion,  that  Onesimus  was  “ one  of  them.”  Take  the 
Epistle  to  Philemon  alone,  and  nothing  at  all  appears  concerning 
the  place  to  which  Philemon  or  his  servant  Onesimus  belonged. 
For  any  thing  that  is  said  in  the  epistle,  Philemon  might  have  been 
a Thessalonian,  a Philippian,  or  an  Ephesian,  as  well  as  a Colossian. 
Put  the  two  epistles  together,  and  the  matter  is  clear.  The  reader 
perceives  a junction  of  circumstances,  which  ascertains  the  conclu- 
sion at  once.  Now,  all  that  is  necessary  to  be  added  in  this  place 
is,  that  this  correspondency  evinces  the  genuineness  of  one  epistle, 
as  well  as  of  the  other.  It  is  like  comparing  the  two  parts  of  a cloven 
tally.  Coincidence  proves  the  authenticity  of  both. 

No.  II. 

And  this  coincidence  is  perfect ; not  only  in  the  main  article  of 
showing,  by  implication,  Onesimus  to  be  a Colossian,  but  in  many 
dependant  circumstances. 
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1.  44  I beseech  thee  for  my  son  Onesimus,  whom  I have  sent 
again”  (ver.  10 — 12.)  It  appears  from  the  Epistle  to  the  Colos-  i 
sians,  that,  in  truth,  Onesimus  was  sent  at  that  time  to  Colosse  .*  j 
44  All  my  state  shall  Tychicus  declare,  whom  I have  sent  unto  you  : 
for  the  same  purpose,  with  Onesimus , a faithful  and  beloved  bro- 
ther.'” Colos.  chap.  iv.  7 — 9. 

2.  46 1 beseech  thee  for  my  son,  Onesimus,  whom  I have  begotten  { 
in  my  bonds ” (ver.  10.)  It  appears  from  the  preceding  quotation, 
that  Onesimus  was  with  St.  Paul  when  he  wrote  the  Epistle  to  the  | 
Colossians ; and  that  he  wrote  that  epistle  in  imprisonment , is  evi- 
dent from  his  declaration  in  the  fourth  chapter  and  third  verse : f 
44  Praying  also  for  us,  that  God  would  open  unto  us  a door  of  ut-  1 
terance,  to  speak  the  mystery  of  Christ,  for  which  I am  also  in  < 
bonds” 

3.  St.  Paul  bids  Philemon  prepare  for  him  a lodging : 44  For  I 
trust,”  says  he,  44  that  through  your  prayers  I shall  be  given  unto  | 
you.”  This  agrees  with  the  expectation  of  speedy  deliverance,  : 
which  he  expressed  in  another  epistle  written  during  the  same  im-  c 
prisonment : 44  Him”  (Timothy)  44 1 hope  to  send  presently,  so  soon 
as  I shall  see  how  it  will  go  with  me ; but  I trust  in  the  Lord  that  I 
myself  shall  come  shortly .”  Phil.  ch.  ii.  23,  24. 

4.  As  the  letter  to  Philemon,  and  that  to  the  Colossians,  were  7 
written  at  the  same  time,  and  sent  by  the  same  messenger,  the  one  | 
to  a particular  inhabitant,  the  other  to  the  church  of  Colosse,  it  may 
be  expected  that  the  same  or  nearly  the  same  persons  would  be 
about  St.  Paul,  and  join  with  him,  as  was  the  practice,  in  the  saluta- 
tions of  the  epistle.  Accordingly  we  find  the  names  of  Aristarchus, 
Marcus,  Epaphras,  Luke,  and  Demas,  in  both  epistles.  Timothy, 
who  is  joined  with  St.  Paul  in  the  superscription  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Colossians,  is  joined  with  him  in  this.  Tychicus  did  not  salute 
Philemon,  because  he  accompanied  the  epistle  to  Colosse,  and  would 
undoubtedly  there  see  him.  Yet  the  reader  of  the  Epistle  to  Phile- 
mon will  remark  one  considerable  diversity  in  the  catalogue  of  salu- 
ting friends,  and  which  shows  that  the  catalogue  was  not  copied  from 
that  to  the  Colossians.  In  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians,  Aristarchus 
is  called  by  St.  Paul  his  fellow-prisoner,  Colos.  chap.  iv.  10 ; in  the 
Epistle  to  Philemon,  Aristarchus  is  mentioned  without  any  addition, 
and  the  title  of  fellow-prisoner  is  given  to  Epaphras.* 

And  let  it  also  be  observed,  that  notwithstanding  the  close  and 
circumstantial  agreement  between  the  two  epistles,  this  is  not  the 
case  of  an  opening  left  in  a genuine  writing,  which  an  impostor  is  in- 
duced to  fill  up ; nor  of  a reference  to  some  writing  not  extant, 
which  sets  a sophist  at  work  to  supply  the  loss,  in  like  manner  as, 

* Dr.  Benson  observes,  and  perhaps  truly,  that  the  appellation  of  fellow-prisoner, 
as  applied  by  St.  Paul  to  Epaphras,  did  not  imply  that  they  were  imprisoned  toge- 
ther at  the  time ; any  more  than  your  calling  a person  your  fellow-traveller  imports 
that  you  are  then  upon  your  travels.  If  he  had,  upon  any  former  occasion,  travelled 
with  you,  you  might  afterward  speak  of  1dm  under  that  title.  It  is  just  so  with  the 
term  fellow^prisoner. 
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because  St.  Paul  was  supposed  (Colos.  ch.  iv.  16)  to  allude  to  an 
epistle  written  by  him  to  the  Laodiceans,  some  person  has  from 
thence  taken  the  hint  of  uttering  a forgery  under  that  title.  The 
present,  I say,  is  not  that  case ; for  Philemon’s  name  is  not  mention- 
ed in  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians ; Onesimus’  servile  condition  is 
no  where  hinted  at,  any  more  than  his  crime,  his  flight,  or  the  place 
or  time  of  his  conversion.  The  story  therefore  of  the  epistle,  if  it 
be  a fiction,  is  a fiction  to  which  the  author  could  not  have  been 
guided,  by  any  thing  he  had  read  in  St.  Paul’s  genuine  writings. 

No.  III. 

Ver.  4,  5.  44  I thank  my  God,  making  mention  of  thee  always  in 
my  prayers,  hearing  of  thy  love  and  faith,  which  thou  hast  towards 
the  Lord  Jesus,  and  towards  all  saints.” 

44  Hearing  of  my  love  and  faith .”  This  is  the  form  of  speech 
which  St.  Paul  was  wont  to  use  towards  those  churches  which  he  had 
not  seen,  or  then  visited : see  Rom.  chap.  i.  8 ; Ephes.  chap.  i.  15 ; 
Col.  chap.  i.  3,  4.  Towards  those  churches  and  persons  with  whom 
he  was  previously  acquainted,  he  employed  a different  phrase ; as 
44 1 thank  my  God  always  on  your  behalf,”  (1  Cor.  chap.  i.  4 ; 
g Thess.  chap.  i.  3 ;)  or,  44  upon  every  remembrance  of  you”  (Phil, 
chap.  i.  3 ; 1 Thess.  chap.  i.  2,  3 ; 2 Tim.  chap.  i.  3 ;)  and  never 
speaks  of  hearing  them.  Yet,  I think  it  must  be  concluded  from 
the  nineteenth  verse  of  this  epistle,  that  Philemon  had  been  convert- 
ed by  St.  Paul  himself : 44  Albeit,  I do  not  say  to  thee  how  thou 
owest  unto  me  even  thine  own  self  besides.”  Here  then  is  a peculi- 
arity. Let  us  inquire  whether  the  epistle  supplies  any  circumstance 
which  will  account  for  it.  We  have  seen  that  it  may  be  mads  out, 
not  from  the  epistle  itself,  but  from  a comparison  of  the  epistle  with 
that  to  the  Colossians,  that  Philemon  was  an  inhabitant  of  Colosse : 
and  it  farther  appears,  from  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians,  that  St 
Paul  had  never  been  in  that  city ; 44 1 would  that  ye  knew  what 
great  conflict  I have  for  you  and  for  them  at  Laodicea,  and  for  as 
many  as  have  not  seen  my  face  in  the  flesh.”  Col.  ch.  ii.  1.  Al- 
though, therefore,  St.  Paul  had  formerly  met  with  Philemon  at  some 
other  place,  and  had  been  the  immediate  instrument  of  his  conver- 
sion, yet  Philemon’s  faith  and  conduct  afterward,  inasmuch  as  he 
lived  in  a city  which  St.  Paul  had  never  visited,  could  only  be  known 
to  him  by  fame  and  reputation. 

No.  IV. 

The  tenderness  and  delicacy  of  this  epistle  have  long  being  ad- 
mired : 44  Though  I might  be  much  bold  in  Christ  to  eijjoin  thee 
that  which  is  convenient,  yet  for  love’s  sake  I rather  beseech  thee, 
being  such  a one  as  Paul  the  aged,  and  now  also  a prisoner  of  Jesus 
Christ ; I beseech  thee  for  my  son  Onesimus,  whom  I have  begot- 
ten in  my  bonds.”  There  is  something  certainly  very  melting  and 
persuasive  in  this,  and  every  part  of  the  epistle.  Yet,  in  my  opinion, 
the  character  of  St.  Paul  prevails  in  it  throughout.  The  warm,  af- 

vol.  ii.  £ b 
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fectionate,  authoritative  teacher  is  interceding  with  an  absent  friend 
for  a beloved  convert.  He  urges  his  suit  with  an  earnestness,  befit- 
ting perhaps  not  so  much  the  occasion,  as  the  ardour  and  sensibility 
of  his  own  mind.  Here  also,  as  every  where,  he  shows  himself  con- 
scious of  the  weight  and  dignity  of  his  mission  ; nor  does  he  suffer 
Philemon  for  a moment  to  forget  it : “I  might  be  much  bold  in 
Christ  to  enjoin  thee  that  which  is  convenient."’  He  is  careful  also 
to  recall,  though  obliquely,  to  Philemon’s  memory,  the  sacred  obli- 
gation under  which  he  had  laid  him,  by  bringing  to  him  the  know- 
ledge of  Jesus  Christ : “I  do  not  say  to  thee  how  thou  owest  to  me 
even  thine  own  self  besides.”  Without  laying  aside,  therefore,  the 
apostolic  character,  our  author  softens  the  imperative  style  of  his 
address,  by  mixing  with  it  every  sentiment  and  consideration  that 
could  move  the  heart  of  his  correspondent.  Aged  and  in  prison,  he 
is  content  to  supplicate  and  entreat.  Onesimus  was  rendered  dear 
to  him  by  his  conversion  and  his  services  : the  child  of  his  affliction, 
and  “ ministering  unto  him  in  the  bonds  of  the  gospel.”  This  ought 
to  recommend  him,  whatever  had  been  his  fault,  to  Philemon’s  for- 
giveness : “ Receive  him  as  myself,  as  my  own  bowels.”  Every 
thing,  however,  should  be  voluntary.  St.  Paul  was  determined  that 
Philemon’s  compliance  should  flow  from  his  own  bounty  : “ Without 
thy  mind  would  I do  nothing,  that  thy  benefit  should  not  be  as  it 
were  of  necessity,  but  willingly  trusting  nevertheless  to  his  grati- 
tude and  attachment  for  the  performance  of  all  that  he  requested, 
and  for  more : u Having  confidence  in  thy  obedience,  I wrote  unto 
thee,  knowing  that  thou  wilt  also  do  more  than  I say.” 

St.  Paul’s  discourse  at  Miletus ; his  speech  before  Agrippa ; his 
Epistle  to  the  Romans,  as  hath  been  remarked  (No.  VIII. ;)  that  to 
the  Galatians,  chap.  iv.  11 — 20;  to  the  Philippians,  chap.  i.  29. 
chap.  ii.  2;  the  Second  to  the  Corinthians,  chap.  vi.  1 — 13;  and 
indeed  some  part  or  other  of  almost  every  epistle,  exhibit  examples 
of  a similar  application  to  the  feelings  and  affections  of  the  persons 
whom  he  addresses.  And  it  is  observable  that  these  pathetic  effu- 
sions, drawn  for  the  most  part  from  his  own  sufferings  and  situation, 
usually  precede  a command,  soften  a rebuke,  or  mitigate  the  harsh- 
ness of  some  disagreeable  truth. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

THE  SUBSCRIPTIONS  OF  THE  EPISTLES. 

Six  of  these  subscriptions  are  false  or  improbable : that  is,  they  are 
either  absolutely  contradicted  by  the  contents  of  the  epistle,  or  are 
difficult  to  be  reconciled  with  them. 

I.  The  subscription  of  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  states 
that  it  was  written  from  Philippi,  notwithstanding  that,  in  the  six- 
teenth chapter  and  the  eighth  verse  of  the  epistle,  St.  Paul  informs 
the  Corinthians  that  he  will  “ tarry  at  Ephesus  until  Pentecost 
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and  notwithstanding  that  he  begins  the  salutations  in  the  epistle  by 
telling  them  “ the  churches  of  Asia  salute  you  a pretty  evident  in- 
dication that  he  himself  was  in  Asia  at  this  time. 

II.  The  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  is  by  the  subscription  dated 
from  Rome ; yet,  in  the  epistle  itself,  St.  Paul  expresses  his  surprise 
« that  they  were  so  soon  removing  from  him  that  called  them 
whereas  his  journey  to  Rome  was  ten  years  posterior  to  the  conver- 
sion of  the  Galatians.  And  what,  I think,  is  more  conclusive,  the 
author,  though  speaking  of  himself  in  this  more  than  any  other  epis- 
tle, does  not  once  mention  his  bonds,  or  call  himself  a prisoner ; 
which  he  had  not  failed  to  do  in  every  one  of  the  four  epistles  written 
from  that  city,  and  during  that  imprisonment. 

III.  The  First  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians  was  written,  the 
subscription  tells  us,  from  Athens ; yet  the  epistle  refers  expressly 
to  the  coming  of  Timotheus  from  Thessalonica  (ch.  iii.  6 :)  and  the 
history  informs  us,  Acts,  xviii.  5,  that  Timothy  came  out  of  Mace- 
donia to  St.  Paul  at  Corinth. 

IV.  The  Second  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians  is  dated,  and  with- 
out any  discoverable  reason,  from  Athens  also.  If  it  be  truly  the 
second ; if  it  refer,  as  it  appears  to  do  (ch.  ii.  2)  to  the  first,  and  the 
first  was  written  from  Corinth,  the  place  must  be  erroneously  as- 
signed, for  the  history  does  not  allow  us  to  suppose  that  St.  Paul, 
after  he  had  reached  Corinth,  went  back  to  Athens. 

V.  The  first  Epistle  to  Timothy  the  subscription  asserts  to  have 
been  sent  from  Laodicea;  yet,  when  St.  Paul  writes,  “ I besought 
thee  to  abide  still  at  Ephesus,  7rogcvoy,evog  s\g  M axsSoviav  (when  I set 
out  for  Macedonia11)  the  reader  is  naturally  led  to  conclude,  that  he 
wrote  the  letter  upon  his  arrival  in  that  country. 

VI.  The  Epistle  to  Titus  is  dated  from  Nicopolis  in  Macedo- 
nia, whilst  no  city  of  that  name  is  known  to  have  existed  in  that 
province. 

The  use,  and  the  only  use,  which  I make  of  these  observations, 
is  to  show  how  easily  errors  and  contradictions  steal  in  where  the 
writer  is  not  guided  by  original  knowledge.  There  are  only  eleven 
distinct  assignments  of  date  to  St.  Paul’s  Epistles  (for  the  four  writ- 
ten from  Rome  may  be  considered  as  plainly  contemporary  ;)  and  of 
these,  six  seem  to  be  erroneous.  I do  not  attribute  any  authority 
to  these  subscriptions.  I believe  them  to  have  been  conjectures 
founded  sometimes  upon  loose  traditions,  but  more  generally  upon 
a consideration  of  some  particular  text,  without  sufficiently  compa- 
ring it  with  other  parts  of  the  epistle,  with  different  epistles,  or  with 
the  history.  Suppose  then  that  the  subscriptions  had  come  down  to 
us  as  authentic  parts  of  the  epistles,  there  would  have  been  more 
contrarieties  and  difficulties  arising  out  of  these  final  verses,  than 
from  all  the  rest  of  the  volume.  Yet,  if  the  epistles  had  been  forged, 
the  whole  must  have  been  made  up  of  the  same  elements  as  those  of 
which  the  subscriptions  are  composed,  viz.  tradition,  conjecture,  and 
inference ; and  it  would  have  remained  to  be  accounted  for,  how, 
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whilst  so  many  errors  were  crowded  into  the  concluding  clauses  of 
the  letters,  so  much  consistency  should  be  preserved  in  other  parts. 

The  same  reflection  arises  from  observing  the  over-sights  and 
mistakes  which  learned  men  have  committed,  when  arguing  upon 
allusions  which  relate  to  time  and  place,  or  when  endeavouring  to 
digest  scattered  circumstances  into  a continued  story.  It  is  indeed 
the  same  case ; for  these  subscriptions  must  be  regarded  as  ancient 
scholia,  and  as  nothing  more.  Of  this  liability  to  error  I can  pre- 
sent the  reader  with  a notable  instance ; and  which  I bring  forward 
for  no  other  purpose  than  that  to  which  I apply  the  erroneous  sub- 
scriptions. Ludovicus  Capellus,  in  that  part  of  his  Historia  Apos- 
tolica  Illustrata,  which  is  entitled  De  Ordine  Epist.  Paul,  wri*. 
ting  upon  the  Second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  triumphs  unmer- 
cifully over  the  want  of  sagacity  in  Baronius,  who,  it  seems,  makes 
St.  Paul  write  his  Epistle  to  Titus  from  Macedonia  upon  his  second 
visit  into  that  province  ; whereas  it  appears  from  the  history,  that 
Titus,  instead  of  being  at  Crete,  where  the  epistle  places  him,  was 
at  that  time  sent  by  the  apostle  from  Macedonia  to  Corinth.”  Ani- 
madvertere  est,”  says  Capellus,  44  magnam  hominis  illius  a^Xe^/av, 
qui  vult  Titum  a Paulo  in  Cretam  abductum,  illicque  relictum,  cum 
inde  Nicopolim  navigaret,  quern  tamen  agnoscit  a Paulo  ex  Mace- 
donia missum  esse  Corinthum.”  This  probably  will  be  thought  a 
detection  of  inconsistency  in  Baronius.  But  what  is  the  most  re- 
markable, is,  that  in  the  same  chapter  in  which  he  thus  indulges  his 
contempt  of  Baronius’s  judgment,  Capellus  himself  falls  into  an  er- 
ror of  the  same  kind,  and  more  gross  and  palpable  than  that  which 
he  reproves.  For  he  begins  the  chapter  by  stating  the  Second  Epis- 
tle to  the  Corinthians  and  the  First  Epistle  to  Timothy  to  be  nearly 
contemporary  ; to  have  been  both  written  during  the  apostle’s  second 
visit  into  Macedonia ; and  that  a doubt  subsisted  concerning  the  im- 
mediate priority  of  their  dates : 44  Posterior  ad  eosdem  Corinthios 
Epistola,  et  Prior  ad  Timotheum  certant  de  prioritate,  et  sub  judice 
lis  est ; utraque  autem  scripta  est  paulo  postquam  Paulus  Epheso 
discessisset,  adeoque  dum  Macedoniam  peragraret,  sed  utra  tempore 
praecedat,  non  liquet.”  Now,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  highly  impro- 
bable that  the  two  epistles  should  have  been  written  either  nearly 
together,  or  during  the  same  journey  through  Macedonia ; for,  in 
the  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  Timothy  appears  to  have  been  with 
St.  Paul;  in  the  epistle  addressed  to  him,  to  have  been  left  behind 
at  Ephesus,  and  not  only  left  behind,  but  directed  to  continue  there, 
till  St.  Paul  should  return  to  that  city.  In  the  second  place  it  is 
inconceivable,  that  a question  should  be  proposed  concerning  the 
priority  of  date  of  the  two  epistles ; for,  when  St.  Paul,  in  his  Epis- 
tle to  Timothy,  opens  his  address  to  him  by  saying,  44  as  I besought 
thee  to  abide  still  at  Ephesus  when  I went  into  Macedonia,”  no  rea- 
der can  doubt  but  that  he  here  refers  to  the  last  interview  which 
had  passed  between  them  ; that  he  had  not  seen  him  since ; whereas 
if  the  epistle  be  posterior  to  that  to  the  Corinthians,  yet  written  upon 
the  same  visit  into  Macedonia,  this  could  not  be  true ; for  as  Timo- 
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thy  was  along  with  St.  Paul  when  he  wrote  to  the  Corinthians,  he 
must,  upon  this  supposition,  have  passed  over  to  St.  Paul  in  Mace- 
donia after  he  had  been  left  by  him  at  Ephesus,  and  must  have  re- 
turned to  Ephesus  again  before  the  epistle  was  written.  What 
misled  Ludovicus  Capellus  was  simply  this — that  he  had  entirely 
overlooked  Timothy’s  name  in  the  superscription  of  the  Second 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians.  Which  oversight  appears  not  only  in 
the  quotation  which  we  have  given,  but  from  his  telling  us,  as  he 
does,  that  Timothy  came  from  Ephesus  to  St.  Paul  at  Corinth , 
whereas  the  superscription  proves  that  Timothy  was  already  with 
St.  Paul  when  he  wrote  to  the  Corinthians  from  Macedonia. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

THE  CONCLUSION, 

In  the  outset  of  this  inquiry,  the  reader  was  directed  to  consider  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  the  thirteen  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  as  certain 
ancient  manuscripts  lately  discovered  in  the  closet  of  some  celebrated 
library.  We  have  adhered  to  this  view  of  the  subject.  External 
evidence  of  every  kind  has  been  removed  out  of  sight  ; and  our  en- 
deavours have  been  employed  to  collect  the  indications  of  truth  and 
authenticity,  which  appeared  to  exist  in  the  writings  themselves, 
and  to  result  from  a comparison  of  their  different  parts.  It  is  not 
however  necessary  to  continue  this  supposition  longer.  The  testi- 
mony which  other  remains  of  contemporary,  or  the  monuments  of 
adjoining  ages,  afford  to  the  reception,  notoriety,  and  public  estima- 
tion, of  a book,  form,  no  doubt,  the  first  proof  of  its  genuineness. 
And  in  no  books  whatever  is  this  proof  more  complete,  than  in  those 
at  present  under  our  consideration.  The  inquiries  of  learned  men, 
and,  above  all,  of  the  excellent  Lardner,  who  never  overstates  a point 
of  evidence,  and  whose  fidelity  in  citing  his  authorities  has  in  no  one 
instance  been  impeached,  have  established,  concerning  these  writings, 
the  following  propositions  : 

I.  That  in  the  age  immediately  posterior  to  that  in  which  St.  Paul 
lived,  his  letters  were  publicly  read  and  acknowledged. 

Some  of  them  are  quoted  or  alluded  to  by  almost  every  Christian 
writer  that  followed,  by  Clement  of  Rome,  by  Hermas,  by  Ignatius, 
by  Poly  carp,  disciples  or  contemporaries  of  the  apostles ; by  J ustin 
Martyr,  by  the  churches  of  Gaul,  by  Irenaeus,  by  Athenagoras,  by 
Theophilus,  by  Clement  of  Alexandria,  by  Hermias,  by  Tertullian, 
who  occupied  the  succeeding  age.  Now  when  we  find  a book  quo- 
ted or  referred  to  by  an  ancient  author,  we  are  entitled  to  conclude, 
that  it  was  read  and  received  in  the  age  and  country  in  which  that 
author  lived.  And  this  conclusion  does  not,  in  any  degree,  rest  upon 
the  judgment  or  character  of  the  author  making  such  reference. 
Proceeding  by  this  rule,  we  have,  concerning  the  First  Epistle  to 
the  Corinthians  in  particular,  within  forty  years  after  the  epistle  was 
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written,  evidence,  not  only  of  its  being  extant  at  Corinth,  but  of  its 
being  known  and  read  at  Rome.  Clement,  bishop  of  that  city,  wri- 
ting to  the  church  of  Corinth,  uses  these  words : 44  Take  into  your 
hand  the  Epistle  of  the  blessed  Paul  the  apostle.  What  did  he  at 
first  write  you  in  the  beginning  of  the  gospel  ? Verily  he  did  by  the 
Spirit  admonish  you  concerning  himself,  and  Cephas,  and  Apollos, 
because  that  even  then  you  did  form  parties.’1*  This  was  written  at 
a time  when  probably  some  must  have  been  living  at  Corinth,  who 
remembered  St.  Paul’s  ministry  there,  and  the  receipt  of  the  epistle. 
The  testimony  is  still  more  valuable,  as  it  shows  that  the  epistles 
were  preserved  in  the  churches  to  which  they  were  sent,  and  that 
they  were  spread  and  propagated  from  them  to  the  rest  of  the  Chris- 
tian community.  Agreeably  to  which  natural  mode  and  order  of 
their  publication,  Tertullian,  a century  afterward,  for  proof  of  the 
integrity  and  genuineness  of  the  apostolic  writings,  bids  44  any  one, 
who  is  willing  to  exercise  his  curiosity  profitably  in  the  business  of 
their  salvation,  to  visit  the  apostolical  churches,  in  which  their  very 
authentic  letters  are  recited,  ips®  authentic®  liter®  eorum  recitan- 
tur.”  Then  he  goes  on  : 44  Is  Achaia  near  you  ? You  have  Corinth. 
If  you  are  not  far  from  Macedonia,  you  have  Philippi,  you  have 
Thessalonica.  If  you  can  go  to  Asia,  you  have  Ephesus;  but 
if  you  are  near  to  Italy,  you  have  Rome.”*  I adduce  this  pas- 
sage to  show,  that  the  distinct  churches  or  Christian  societies,  to 
which  St.  Paul’s  epistles  were  sent,  subsisted  for  some  ages  after- 
ward ; that  his  several  epistles  were  all  along  respectively  read  in 
those  churches  ; that  Christians  at  large  received  them  from  those 
churches,  and  appealed  to  those  churches  for  their  originality  and 
authenticity. 

Arguing  in  like  manner  from  citations  and  allusions,  we  have, 
within  the  space  of  a hundred  and  fifty  years  from  the  time  that  the 
first  of  St.  Paul’s  epistles  was  written,  proofs  of  almost  all  of  them 
being  read,  in  Palestine,  Syria,  the  countries  of  Asia  Minor,  in 
Egypt,  in  that  part  of  Africa  which  used  the  Latin  tongue,  in 
Greece,  Italy,  and  Gaul.j  I do  not  mean  simply  to  assert,  that 
within  the  space  of  a hundred  and  fifty  years,  St.  Paul’s  epistles 
were  read  in  those  countries,  for  I believe  that  they  were  read  and 
circulated  from  the  beginning ; but  that  proofs  of  their  being  so 
read  occur  within  that  period.  And  when  it  is  considered  how  few 
of  the  primitive  Christians  wrote,  and  of  what  was  written  how  much 
is  lost,  we  are  to  account  it  extraordinary,  or  rather  as  a sure  proof 
of  the  extensiveness  of  the  reputation  of  these  writings,  and  of  the 
general  respect  in  which  they  are  held,  that  so  many  testimonies, 
and  of  such  antiquity,  are  still  extant.  44  In  the  remaining  works 
of  Iren®us,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  and  Tertullian,  there  are  per- 
haps more  and  larger  quotations  of  the  small  volume  of  the  New 
Testament,  than  of  all  the  works  of  Cicero,  in  the  writings  of  all 

* See  Lardner,  vol.  xii.  p.  22.  *f-  Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  598. 

X See  Lardner’s  liecapitulation,  vol.  xii.  p.  53. 
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J characters  for  several  ages.’1*  We  must  add,  that  the  epistles  of 
Paul  come  in  for  their  full  share  of  this  observation ; and  that  all 
the  thirteen  epistles,  except  that  to  Philemon,  which  is  not  quoted 
by  Irengeus  or  Clement,  and  which  probably  escaped  notice  merely 
by  its  brevity,  are  severally  cited,  and  expressly  recognised  as  St. 
Paul’s  by  each  of  these  Christian  writers.  The  Ebionites,  an  early 
though  inconsiderable  Christian  sect,  rejected  St.  Paul  and  his  epis- 
i ties  ;-f*  that  is,  they  rejected  these  epistles,  not  because  they  were 
not,  but  because  they  were,  St.  Paul’s ; and  because,  adhering  to 
the  obligation  of  the  Jewish  law,  they  chose  to  dispute  his  doctrine 
and  authority.  Their  suffrage  as  to  the  genuineness  of  the  epistles 
does  not  contradict  that  of  other  Christians.  Marcion,  a heretical 
writer  in  the  former  part  of  the  second  century,  is  said  by  Tertullian 
to  have  rejected  three  of  the  epistles  which  we  now  receive,  viz.  the 
two  Epistles  to  Timothy  and  the  Epistle  to  Titus.  It  appears  to 
me  not  improbable,  that  Marcion  might  make  some  such  distinc- 
tion as  this,  that  no  apostolic  epistle  was  to  be  admitted  which  was 
not  read  or  attested  by  the  church  to  which  it  was  sent ; for  it  is  re- 
markable that,  together  with  these  epistles  to  private  persons,  he  re- 
jected also  the  catholic  epistles.  Now  the  catholic  epistles  and  the 
epistles  to  private  persons  agree  in  the  circumstance  of  wanting  this 
particular  species  of  attestation.  Marcion,  it  seems,  acknowledged 
the  Epistle  to  Philemon,  and  is  upbraided  for  his  inconsistency  in 
doing  so  by  Tertullian, J who  asks  44  why,  when  he  received  a let- 
ter written  to  a single  person,  he  should  refuse  two  to  Timothy  and 
one  to  Titus  composed  upon  the  affairs  of  the  church  ?”  This  pas- 
sage so  far  favours  our  account  of  Marcion’s  objection,  as  it  shows 
that  the  objection  was  Supposed  by  Tertullian  to  have  been  founded 
in  something  which  belonged  to  the  nature  of  a private  letter. 

Nothing  of  the  works  of  Marcion  remains.  Probably  he  was,  af- 
ter all,  a rash,  arbitrary,  licentious  critic  (if  he  deserved  indeed  the 
name  of  critic)  and  who  offered  no  reason  for  his  determination. 
What  St.  Jerome  says  of  him  intimates  this,  and  is  besides  founded 
in  good  sense : speaking  of  him,  and  Basilides,  44  If  they  had  as- 
signed any  reasons,”  says  he,  44  why  they  did  not  reckon  these  epis- 
tles,” viz.  the  First  and  Second  to  Timothy  and  the  Epistle  to  Titus, 
44  to  be  the  apostle’s,  we  would  have  endeavoured  to  have  answered 
them,  and  perhaps  they  might  have  satisfied  the  reader : but  when 
they  take  upon  them,  by  their  own  authority,  to  pronounce  one  epis- 
tle to  be  Paul’s  and  another  not,  they  can  only  be  replied  to  in  the 
same  manner.”§  Let  it  be  remembered,  however,  that  Marcion  re- 
ceived ten  of  these  epistles.  His  authority,  therefore,  even  if  his 
credit  had  been  better  than  it  is,  forms  a very  small  exception  to  the 
uniformity  of  the  evidence.  Of  Basilides  we  know  still  less  than  we 
do  of  Marcion.  The  same  observation,  however,  belongs  to  him, 
viz.  that  his  objection,  as  far  as  appears  from  this  passage  of  St. 
Jerome,  was  confined  to  the  three  private  epistles.  Yet  is  this  the 


* See  Lardner’s  Recapitulation,  vol.  xii.  p.  53.  *f-  Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  80S. 

% Ibid.  vol.  xiv.  p.  4 55,  § Ibid.  vol.  xiv.  p.  458. 
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only  opinion  which  can  be  said  to  disturb  the  consent  of  the  first  two 
centuries  of  the  Christian  era : for  as  to  Tatian,  who  is  reported  by 
Jerome  alone  to  have  rejected  some  of  St.  Paul’s  epistles,  the  extrav- 
agant or  rather  delirious  notions  into  which  he  fell,  take  away  all 
weight  and  credit  from  his  judgment. — If,  indeed,  Jerome’s  ac- 
count of  this  circumstance  be  correct ; for  it  appears  from  much  older 
writers  than  Jerome,  that  Tatian  owned  and  used  many  of  these 
epistles.* 

II.  They,  who  in  those  ages  disputed  about  so  many  other  points, 
agreed  in  acknowledging  the  Scriptures  now  before  us.  Contending 
sects  appealed  to  them  in  their  controversies  with  equal  and  unre- 
served submission.  When  they  were  urged  by  one  side,  however 
they  might  be  interpreted  or  misinterpreted  by  the  other,  their  au- 
thority was  not  questioned.  44  Reliqui  omnes,”  says  Irenaeus,  speak- 
ing of  Marcion,  44  falso  scientific  nomine  inflati,  scripturas  quidem 
confitentur,  interpretation es  vero  convertunt.”-)- 

III.  When  the  genuineness  of  some  other  writings  which  were  in 
circulation,  and  even  of  a few  which  are  now  received  into  the  canon, 
was  contested,  these  were  never  called  into  dispute.  Whatever  was 
the  objection,  or  whether  in  truth  there  ever  was  any  real  objection, 
to  the  authenticity  of  the  Second  Epistle  of  Peter,  the  Second  and 
Third  of  John,  the  Epistle  of  James,  or  that  of  Jude,  or  to  the 
Book  of  the  Revelation  of  St.  John ; the  doubts  that  appeared  to 
have  been  entertained  concerning  them,  exceedingly  strengthen  the 
force  of  the  testimony  as  to  those  writings  about  which  there  was  no 
doubt ; because  it  shows,  that  the  matter  was  a subject,  amongst 
the  early  Christians,  of  examination  and  discussion ; and  that  where 
there  was  any  room  to  doubt,  they  did  doubt. 

What  Eusebius  hath  left  upon  the  subject  is  directly  to  the  pur- 
pose of  this  observation.  Eusebius,  it  is  well  known,  divided  the 
ecclesiastical  writings  which  were  extant  in  his  time  into  three 
classes : the  44  avavr/ppyjTa,  uncontradicted,”  as  he  calls  them  in  one 
chapter ; or,  46  scriptures  universally  acknowledged,”  as  he  calls 
them  in  another : the  46  controverted,  yet  well  known  and  appro- 
ved by  many and  44  the  spurious.”  What  were  the  shades  of 
difference  in  the  books  of  the  second,  or  of  those  of  the  third  class : 
or  what  it  was  precisely  that  he  meant  by  the  term  spurious , it  is 
not  necessary  in  this  place  to  inquire.  It  is  sufficient  for  us  to  find, 
that  the  thirteen  epistles  of  St.  Paul  are  placed  by  him  in  the  first 
class  without  any  sort  of  hesitation  or  doubt. 

It  is  farther  also  to  be  collected  from  the  chapter  in  which  the  dis- 
tinction is  laid  down,  that  the  method  made  use  of  by  Eusebius, 
and  by  the  Christians  of  his  time,  viz.  the  close  of  the  third  century, 
in  judging  concerning  the  sacred  authority  of  any  books,  was  to  in- 
quire after  and  consider  the  testimony  of  those  who  lived  near  the 
age  of  the  apostles.]; 
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* Lardner,  vol.  i.  p.  313. 

*|*  Iren,  adders.  Hser.  quoted  by  Lardner,  vol.  xv.  p.  425. 
$ Lardner,  vol.  viii.  p.  10G. 
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IV.  That  no  ancient  writing,  which  is  attested  as  these  epistles 
are,  hath  had  its  authenticity  disproved,  or  is  in  fact  questioned. 
The  controversies  which  have  been  moved  concerning  suspected  wri- 
tings, as  the  epistles,  for  instance,  of  Phalaris,  or  the  eighteen  epis- 
tles of  Cicero,  begin  by  showing  that  this  attestation  is  wanting. 
That  being  proved,  the  question  is  thrown  back  upon  internal  marks 
of  spuriousness  or  authenticity  ; and  in  these  the  dispute  is  occupied. 
In  which  disputes  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  contested  writings 

! are  commonly  attacked  by  arguments  drawn  from  some  opposition 
which  they  betray  to  “ authentic  history ,”  to  “ true  epistles,”  to  the 
“ real  sentiments  or  circumstances  of  the  author  whom  they  person- 
ate which  authentic  history,  which  true  epistles,  which  real  sen- 
j timents  themselves,  are  no  other  than  ancient  documents,  whose  early 
existence,  and  reception  can  be  proved,  in  the  manner  in  which  the 
writings  before  us  are  traced  up  to  the  age  of  their  reputed  author, 
or  to  ages  near  to  his.  A modern  who  sits  down  to  compose  the  his- 
! tory  of  some  ancient  period,  has  no  stronger  evidence  to  appeal  to 
| for  the  most  confident  assertion,  or  the  most  undisputed  fact  that  he 
j delivers,  than  writings,  whose  genuineness  is  proved  by  the  same  me- 
dium through  which  we  evince  the  authenticity  of  ours.  Nor, 
whilst  we  can  have  recourse  to  such  authorities  as  these,  does  he  ap- 
prehend any  uncertainty  in  his  accounts,  from  the  suspicion  of  spu- 
riousness or  imposture  in  his  materials. 

V.  It  cannot  be  shown  that  any  forgeries,  properly  so  called,*)* 
that  is,  writings,  published  under  the  name  of  the  person  who  did 
not  compose  them,  made  their  appearance  in  the  first  century  of  the 
Christian  era,  in  which  century  these  epistles  undoubtedly  existed. 

: I shall  set  down  und^r  this  proposition  the  guarded  words  of  Lardner 
himself:  “ There  are  no  quotations  of  any  books  of  them  (spurious 
and  apocryphal  books)  in  the  apostolical  fathers,  by  whom  I mean 
Barnabas,  Clement  of  Rome,  Hermas,  Ignatius,  and  Polycarp, 
whose  writings  reach  from  the  year  of  our  Lord  70  to  the  year  108. 
I say  this  confidently , because  I think  it  has  been  proved .”  Lardner, 
vol.  xii.  p.  158. 

Nor  when  they  did  appear  were  they  much  used  by  the  primitive 
Christians.  “ Irenaeus  quotes  not  any  of  these  books.  He  mentions 
some  of  them,  but  he  never  quotes  them.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  Tertullian : he  has  mentioned  a book  called  4 Acts  of  Paul  and 
Thecla  but  it  is  only  to  condemn  it.  Clement  of  Alexandria  and 
Origen  have  mentioned  and  quoted  several  such  books,  but  never  as 
authority,  and  sometimes  with  express  marks  of  dislike.  Eusebius 
quoted  no  such  books  in  any  of  his  works.  He  has  mentioned  them 
indeed,  but  how  ? Not  by  way  of  approbation,  but  to  show  that  they 
were  of  little  or  no  value ; and  that  they  never  were  received  by  the 

* See  the  tracts  written  in  the  controversy  between  Tunstal  and  Middleton  upon 
certain  suspected  epistles  ascribed  to  Cicero. 

•f*  I believe  that  there  is  a great  deal  of  truth  in  Dr.  Lardner’s  observation,  that 
comparitively  few  of  those  books  which  we  call  apocryphal,  were  strictly  and  origin- 
ally forgeries.  See  Lardner,  vol.  xii.  p.  167. 
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sounder  part  of  Christians.”  Now,  if  with  this,  which  is  advanced 
after  the  most  minute  and  diligent  examination,  we  compare  what 
the  same  cautious  writer  had  before  said  of  our  received  Scriptures,  |et« 
44  that  in  the  works  of  three  only  of  the  above-mentioned  fathers,  [no' 
there  are  more  and  larger  quotations  of  the  small  volume  of  the  New  c-1 
Testament,  than  of  all  the  works  of  Cicero  in  the  writers  of  all  cha-  1 \ 
racters  for  several  ages and  if  with  the  marks  of  obscurity  or  con-  tons 
demnation,  which  accompanied  the  mention  of  the  several  apocryphal  itril 
Christian  writings,  when  they  happened  to  be  mentioned  at  all,  we  grii 
contrast  what  Dr.  Lardner’s  work  completely  and  in  detail  makes  [lei 
out  concerning  the  writings  which  we  defend,  and  what,  having  so 
made  out,  he  thought  himself  authorized  in  his  conclusion  to  assert, 
that  these  books  were  not  only  received  from  the  beginning,  but  re-  joi 
ceived  with  the  greatest  respect ; have  been  publicly  and  solemnly  fe 
read  in  the  assemblies  of  Christians  throughout  the  world,  in  every  |e 
age  from  that  time  to  this : early  translated  into  the  languages  of 
divers  countries  and  people ; commentaries  writ  to  explain  and  il- 
lustrate them ; quoted  by  way  of  proof  in  all  arguments  of  a reli- 
gious nature ; recommended  to  the  perusal  of  unbelievers,  as  con- 
taining the  authentic  account  of  the  Christian  doctrine ; when  we 
attend,  I say,  to  this  representation,  we  perceive  in  it,  not  only  full  to 
proof  of  the  early  notoriety  of  these  books,  but  a clear  and  sensible  $ 
line  of  discrimination,  which  separates  these  from  the  pretensions  of 
any  others. 

The  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  stand  particularly  free  of  any  doubt  or 
confusion  that  might  arise  from  this  source.  Until  the  conclusion 
of  the  fourth  century,  no  intimation  appears  of  any  attempt  whatever 
being  made  to  counterfeit  these  writings ; and  then  it  appears  only 
of  a single  and  obscure  instance.  Jerome,  who  flourished  in  the  year 
392,  has  this  expression  : 64  Legunt  quidam  et  ad  Laodicenses ; sed 
ab  omnibus  exploditur,”  There  is  also  an  Epistle  to  the  Laodiceans, 
but  it  is  rejected  by  every  body.*  Theodoret,  who  wrote  in  the 
year  423,  speaks  of  this  epistle  in  the  same  terms.-)-  Beside  these, 

I know  not  whether  any  ancient  writer  mentions  it.  It  was  cer- 
tainly unnoticed  during  the  first  three  centuries  of  the  church  ; and 
when  it  came  afterward  to  be  mentioned,  it  was  mentioned  only  to 
show,  that,  though  such  a writing  did  exist,  it  obtained  no  credit. 

It  is  probable  that  the  forgery  to  which  Jerome  alludes,  is  the  epistle 
which  we  now  have  under  that  title.  If  so,  as  hath  been  already 
observed,  it  is  nothing  more  than  a collection  of  sentences  from  the 
genuine  epistles ; and  was  perhaps,  at  first,  rather  the  exercise  of 
some  idle  pen,  than  any  serious  attempt  to  impose  a forgery  upon 
the  public.  Of  an  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  under  St.  Paul’s  name, 
which  was  brought  into  Europe  in  the  present  century,  antiquity  is 
entirely  silent.  It  was  unheard  of  for  sixteen  centuries ; and  at  this 
day,  though  it  be  extant,  and  was  first  found  in  the  Armenian  lan- 
guage, it  is  not,  by  the  Christians  of  that  country,  received  into 

* Lardner,  vol.  x.  p.  103.  *|*  Ibid.  vol.  xi.  p.  88. 
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^ their  Scriptures.  I hope,  after  this,  that  there  is  no  reader  who 
will  think  there  is  any  competition  of  credit,  or  of  external  proof, 
s>  | between  these  and  the  received  Epistles ; or  rather,  who  will  not  ac- 
s)  knowledge  the  evidence  of  authenticity  to  be  confirmed  by  the  want 
v of  success  which  attended  imposture. 

■'  j When  we  take  into  our  hands  the  letters  which  the  suffrage  and 
' consent  of  antiquity  hath  thus  transmitted  to  us,  the  first  thing  that 
1 strikes  our  attention  is  the  air  of  reality  and  business,  as  well  as  of 
3 seriousness  and  conviction,  which  pervades  the  whole.  Let  the  scep- 
! tic  read  them.  If  he  be  not  sensible  of  these  qualities  in  them,  the 
1 argument  can  have  no  weight  with  him.  If  he  be  ; if  he  perceive 
in  almost  every  page  the  language  of  a mind  actuated  by  real  occa- 
sions, and  operating  upon  real  circumstances,  I would  wish  it  to  be 
j observed,  that  the  proof  which  arises  from  this  perception  is  not  to 
be  deemed  occult  or  imaginary,  because  it  is  incapable  of  being 
drawn  out  in  words,  or  of  being  conveyed  to  the  apprehension  of 
the  reader  in  any  other  way,  than  by  sending  him  to  the  books 
themselves. 

And  here,  in  its  proper  place,  comes  in  the  argument  which  it  has 
been  the  office  of  these  pages  to  unfold.  St.  Paul’s  Epistles  are 
connected  with  the  history  by  their  particularity,  and  by  the  nume- 
rous circumstances  which  are  found  in  them.  When  we  descend  to 
an  examination  and  comparison  of  these  circumstances,  we  not  only 
observe  the  history  and  the  epistles  to  be  independent  documents, 
unknown  to,  or  at  least  unconsulted  by,  each  other,  but  we  find  the 
substance,  and  oftentimes  very  minute  articles,  of  the  history,  recog- 
nised in  the  epistles,  by  allusions  and  references,  which  can  neither 
be  imputed  to  design , nor,  without  a foundation  in  truth,  be  accoun- 
ted for  by  accident ; by  hints  and  expressions,  and  single  words 
dropping  as  it  were  fortuitously  from  the  pen  of  the  writer,  or  drawn 
forth,  each  by  some  occasion  proper  to  the  place  in  which  it  occurs, 
but  widely  removed  from  any  view  to  consistency  or  agreement. 
These,  we  know,  are  effects  which  reality  naturally  produces,  but 
which,  without  reality  at  the  bottom,  can  hardly  be  conceived  to 
exist. 

When  therefore,  with  a body  of  external  evidence,  which  is  relied 
upon,  and  which  experience  proves  may  safely  be  relied  upon,  in 
appreciating  the  credit  of  ancient  writings,  we  combine  characters  of 
genuineness  and  originality  which  are  not  found,  and  which,  in  the 
nature  and  order  of  things,  cannot  be  expected  to  be  found  in  spu- 
rious compositions  ; whatever  difficulties  we  may  meet  with  in  other 
topics  of  the  Christian  evidence,  we  can  have  little  in  yielding  our 
assent  to  the  following  conclusions : That  there  was  such  a person  as 
St.  Paul ; that  he  lived  in  the  age  which  we  ascribe  to  him ; that 
he  went  about  preaching  the  religion  of  which  Jesus  Christ  was  the 
founder ; and  that  the  letters  which  we  now  read  were  actually  writ- 
ten by  him  upon  the  subject,  and  in  the  course  of  that  his  ministry. 

And  if  it  be  true  that  we  are  in  possession  of  the  very  letters  which 
St.  Paul  wrote,  let  us  consider  what  confirmation  they  afford  to  the 
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Christian  history.  In  my  opinion  they  substantiate  the  whole  trans 
action.  The  great  object  of  modern  research  is  to  come  at  the  epis- 
tolary correspondence  of  the  times.  Amidst  the  obscurities,  the  si- 
lence, or  the  contradictions  of  history,  if  a letter  can  be  found,  we 
regard  it  as  the  discovery  of  a land-  mark ; as  that  by  which  we  can 
correct,  adjust,  or  supply,  the  imperfections  and  uncertainties  ol 
other  accounts.  One  cause  of  the  superior  credit  which  is  attributec 
to  letters  is  this,  that  the  facts  which  they  disclose  generally  come 
out  incidentally , and  therefore  without  design  to  mislead  the  public 
by  false  or  exaggerated  accounts.  This  reason  may  be  applied  to 
St.  Paul’s  epistles  with  as  much  justice  as  to  any  letters  whatever. 
Nothing  could  be  farther  from  the  intention  of  the  writer  than  to  re- 
cord any  part  of  his  history.  That  his  history  was  in  fact  made 
public  by  these  letters,  and  has  by  the  same  means  been  transmitted 
to  future  ages,  is  a secondary  and  unthought-of  effect.  The  sincer- 
ity therefore  of  the  apostle’s  declarations  cannot  reasonably  be  dis- 
puted ; at  least  we  are  sure  that  it  was  not  vitiated  by  any  desire  of! 
setting  himself  off  to  the  public  at  large.  But  these  letters  form 
part  of  the  muniments  of  Christianity,  as  much  to  be  valued  for  their 
contents,  as  for  their  originality.  A more  inestimable  treasure  the 
care  of  antiquity  could  not  have  sent  down  to  us.  Beside  the  proof 
they  afford  of  the  general  reality  of  St.  Paul’s  history,  of  the  know- 
ledge which  the  author  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  had  obtained  of 
that  history,  and  the  consequent  probability  that  he  was  what  he  pro- 
fesses himself  to  have  been,  a companion  of  the  apostle’s ; beside  the 
support  they  lend  to  these  important  inferences,  they  meet  specific- 
ally some  of  the  principal  objections  upon  which  the  adversaries  of 
Christianity  have  thought  proper  to  rely.  In  particular  they  show, 

I.  That  Christianity  was  not  a story  set  on  foot  amidst  the  confu- 
sions which  attended  and  immediately  preceded  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem ; when  many  extravagant  reports  were  circulated,  when 
men’s  minds  were  broken  by  terror  and  distress,  when  amidst  the  tu- 
mults that  surrounded  them,  inquiry  was  impracticable.  These  let- 
ters show  incontestably  that  the  religion  had  fixed  and  established  it 
self  before  this  state  of  things  took  place. 

II.  Whereas  it  hath  been  insinuated,  that  our  Gospels  may  have 
been  made  up  of  reports  and  stories  which  were  current  at  the  time 
we  may  observe  that,  with  respect  to  the  Epistles,  this  is  impossible. 
A man  cannot  write  the  history  of  his  own  life  from  reports ; nor, 
what  is  the  same  thing,  be  led  by  reports  to  refer  to  passages  anc 
transactions  in  which  he  states  himself  to  have  been  immediately 
present  and  active.  I do  not  allow  that  this  insinuation  is  applied  to 
the  historical  part  of  the  New  Testament  with  any  colour  of  justice 
or  probability ; but  I say,  that  to  the  Epistles  it  is  not  applicable 
at  all. 

III.  These  letters  prove  that  the  converts  to  Christianity  were 
not  drawn  from  the  barbarous,  the  mean,  or  the  ignorant  set  of  men 
which  the  representations  of  infidelity  would  sometimes  make  them 
We  learn  from  letters  the  character  not  only  of  the  writer,  but 
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some  measure,  of  the  persons  to  whom  they  are  written.  To  sup- 
pose that  these  letters  were  addressed  to  a rude  tribe,  incapable  of 
thought  or  reflection,  is  just  as  reasonable  as  to  suppose  Locke’s 
Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding  to  have  been  written  for  the 
instruction  of  savages.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  these  letters 
in  other  respects,  either  of  diction  or  argument,  they  are  certainly 
removed  as  far  as  possible  from  the  habits  and  comprehension  of  a 
barbarous  people. 

IV.  St.  Paul’s  history,  I mean  so  much  of  it  as  may  be  collected 
from  his  letters,  is  so  implicated  with  that  of  the  other  apostles,  and 
with  the  substance  indeed  of  the  Christian  history  itself,  that  I ap- 
prehend it  will  be  found  impossible  to  admit  St.  Paul’s  story  (I  do 
not  speak  of  the  miraculous  part  of  it)  to  be  true,  and  yet  to  reject 
the  rest  as  fabulous.  For  instance,  can  any  one  believe  that  there 
was  such  a man  as  Paul,  a preacher  of  Christianity  in  the  age  which 
we  assign  to  him,  and  not  believe  that  there  was  also  at  the  same 
time  such  a man  as  Peter  and  James,  and  other  apostles,  who  had 
been  companions  of  Christ  during  his  life,  and  who,  after  his  death, 
published  and  avowed  the  same  things  concerning  him  which  Paul 
taught?  Judea,  and  especially  Jerusalem,  was  the  scene  of  Christ’s 
ministry.  The  witnesses  of  his  miracles  lived  there.  St.  Paul,  by 
his  own  account,  as  well  as  that  of  his  historian,  appears  to  have  fre- 
quently visited  that  city ; to  have  carried  on  a communication  with 
the  church  there ; to  have  associated  with  the  rulers  and  elders  of 
that  church,  who  were  some  of  them  apostles  ; to  have  acted,  as  oc- 
casions offered,  in  correspondence,  and  sometimes  in  conjunction 
with  them.  Can  it,  after  this,  be  doubted,  but  that  the  religion  and 
the  general  facts  relating  to  it,  which  St.  Paul  appears  by  his  letters 
to  have  delivered  to  the  several  churches  which  he  established  at  a 
distance,  were  at  the  same  time  taught  and  published  at  Jerusalem 
itself,  the  place  where  the  business  was  transacted  ; and  taught  and 
published  by  those  who  had  attended  the  founder  of  the  institution 
in  his  miraculous,  or  pretendedly  miraculous,  ministry  ? 

It  is  observable,  for  so  it  appears  both  in  the  Epistles  and  from 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  that  Jerusalem,  and  the  society  of  believers 
in  that  city,  long  continued  the  centre  from  which  the  missionaries 
of  the  religion  issued,  with  which  all  other  churches  maintained  a 
correspondence  and  connexion,  to  which  they  referred  their  doubts, 
and  to  whose  relief,  in  times  of  public  distress,  they  remitted  their 
charitable  assistance.  This  observation  I think  material,  because 
it  proves  that  this  was  not  the  case  of  giving  our  accounts  in  one 
country  of  what  is  transacted  in  another,  without  affording  the 
hearers  an  opportunity  of  knowing  whether  the  things  related  were 
credited  by  any,  or  even  published,  in  the  place  where  they  are  re- 
ported to  have  passed. 

V.  St.  Paul’s  letters  furnish  evidence  (and  what  better  evidence 
than  a man’s  own  letters  can  be  desired  ?)  of  the  soundness  and  so- 
briety of  his  judgment.  His  caution  in  distinguishing  between  the 
occasional  suggestions  of  inspiration,  and  the  ordinary  exercise  of  his 
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natural  understanding,  is  without  example  in  the  history  of  human 
enthusiasm.  His  morality  is  every  where  calm,  pure,  and  rational 
adapted  to  the  condition,  the  activity,  and  the  business  of  social  life, 
and  of  its  various  relations ; free  from  the  over-scrupulousness  anc 
austerities  of  superstition,  and  from  what  was  more  perhaps  to  be  ap- 
prehended, the  abstractions  of  quietism,  and  the  soarings  and  ex- 
travagances of  fanaticism.  His  judgment  concerning  a hesitating 
conscience ; his  opinion  of  the  moral  indifferency  of  many  actions, 
yet  of  the  prudence  and  even  the  duty  of  compliance,  where  non 
compliance  would  produce  evil  effects  upon  the  minds  of  the  persons 
who  observed  it,  is  as  correct  and  just  as  the  most  liberal  and  enlight- 
ened moralist  could  form  at  this  day.  The  accuracy  of  modern 
ethics  has  found  nothing  to  amend  in  these  determinations. 

What  Lord  Lyttleton  has  remarked  of  the  preference  ascribed  by 
St.  Paul  to  inward  rectitude  of  principle  above  every  other  religious 
accomplishment  is  very  material  to  our  present  purpose.  “ In  his 
First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  chap.  xiii.  1 — 3,  St.  Paul  has 
these  words : Though  I speak  with  the  tongue  of  men  and  of  angels, 
and  have  not  charity , I am  become  as  sounding  brass , or  a tinkling 
cymbal.  And  though  I have  the  gift  of  prophecy,  and  understand 
all  mysteries,  and  all  knowledge ; and,  though  I have  all  faith,  a’oI  a 
that  I could  remove  mountains,  and  have  not  charity,  I am  nothin I 
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And  though  I bestow  all  my  goods  to  feed  the  poor,  and  though 


give  my  body  to  be  burned,  and  have  not  charity,  it  profiteth  me  no - 
thing.  Is  this  the  language  of  enthusiasm  ? Did  ever  enthusiast 
prefer  that  universal  benevolence  which  comprehendeth  all  moral 
virtues,  and  which,  as  appeareth  by  the  following  verses,  is  meant 
by  charity  here ; did  ever  enthusiast,  I say,  “ prefer  that  benevo- 
lence” (which  we  may  add  is  attainable  by  every  man)  “ to  faith  and 
to  miracles,  to  those  religious  opinions  which  he  had  embraced,  and 
to  those  supernatural  graces  and  gifts  which  he  imagined  he  had  ac- 
quired ; nay,  even  to  the  merit  of  martyrdom  P Is  it  not  the  genius 
of  enthusiasm  to  set  moral  virtues  infinitely  below  the  merit  of  faith  ; 
and  of  all  moral  virtues  to  value  that  least  which  is  most  particular- 
ly enforced  by  St.  Paul,  a spirit  of  candour,  moderation,  and  peace  ? 
Certainly  neither  the  temper  nor  the  opinions  of  a man  subject  to 
fanatic  delusions  are  to  be  found  in  this  passage.”  Lord  Lyttleton’s 
Considerations  on  the  Conversion,  &c, 

I see  no  reason  therefore  to  question  the  integrity  of  his  under- 
standing. To  call  him  a visionary,  because  he  appealed  to  visions ; 
or  an  enthusiast,  because  he  pretended  to  inspiration,  is  to  take  the 
whole  question  for  granted.  It  is  to  take  for  granted  that  no  such 
visions  or  inspirations  existed ; at  least  it  is  to  assume,  contrary  to 
his  own  assertions,  that  he  had  no  other  proofs  than  these  to  offer 
of  his  mission,  or  of  the  truth  of  his  relations. 

One  thing  I allow,  that  his  letters  every  where  discover  great  zeal 
and  earnestness  in  the  cause  in  which  he  was  engaged  ; that  is  to  say, 
he  was  convinced  of  the  truth  of  what  he  taught ; he  was  deeply  im- 
pressed, but  not  more  so  than  the  occasion  merited,  with  a sense  of 
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its  importance.  This  produces  a corresponding  animation  and  soli- 
citude in  the  exercise  of  his  ministry.  But  would  not  these  consid- 
erations, supposing  them  to  be  well  founded,  have  holden  the  same 
place,  and  produced  the  same  effect,  in  a mind  the  strongest  and  the 
most  sedate? 

VI.  These  letters  are  decisive  as  to  the  sufferings  of  the  author; 
also  as  to  the  distressed  state  of  the  Christian  church,  and  the  dan- 
gers which  attended  the  preaching  of  the  gospel. 

44  Whereof  I Paul  am  made  a minister ; who  now  rejoice  in  my 
sufferings  for  you,  and  fill  up  that  which  is  behind  of  the  afflictions 
of  Christ  in  my  flesh,  for  his  body's  sake,  which  is  the  church.”  Col. 
ch.  i.  24. 

44  If  in  this  life  only  we  have  hope  in  Christ,  we  are  of  all  men 
most  miserable.”  1 Cor.  ch.  xv.  19. 

44  Why  stand  we  in  jeopardy  every  hour?  I protest  by  your  re- 
joicing, which  I have  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord,  I die  daily.  If, 
after  the  manner  of  men,  I have  fought  with  beasts  at  Ephesus, 
what  advantageth  it  me,  if  the  dead  rise  not  ?”  1 Cor.  chap.  xv. 
30,  &c. 

44  If  children,  then  heirs ; heirs  of  God,  and  joint  heirs  with 
Christ ; if  so  be  that  we  suffer  with  him,  that  we  may  be  also  glori- 
fied together.  For  I reckon  that  the  sufferings  of  this  present  time 
are  not  worthy  to  be  compared  with  the  glory  which  shall  be  reveal- 
ed in  us.”  Rom.  ch.  viii.  17,  18. 

44  Who  shall  separate  us  from  the  love  of  Christ  ? shall  tribula- 
tion, or  distress,  or  persecution,  or  famine,  or  nakedness,  or  peril, 
or  sword  ? As  it  is  written,  For  thy  sake  we  are  killed  all  the  day 
long,  we  are  accounted  as  sheep  for  the  slaughter.”  Rom.  ch.  viii. 
35,  36. 

44  Rejoicing  in  hope,  patient  in  tribulation , continuing  instant  in 
prayer.”  Rom.  ch.  xii.  12. 

44  Now  concerning  virgins  I have  no  commandment  of  the  Lord ; 
yet  I give  my  judgment  as  one  that  hath  obtained  mercy  of  the 
Lord  to  be  faithful.  I suppose  therefore  that  this  is  good  for  the 
present  distress ; I say,  that  it  is  good  for  a man  so  to  be.”  1 Cor. 
ch.  vii.  25,  26. 

44  For  unto  you  it  is  given,  in  the  behalf  of  Christ,  not  only  to 
believe  on  him,  but  also  to  suffer  for  his  sake,  having  the  same  con- 
flict which  ye  saw  in  me,  and  now  hear  to  be  in  me.”  Phil.  ch.  i. 
29,  80, 

44  God  forbid  that  I should  glory,  save  in  the  cross  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  by  whom  the  world  is  crucified  unto  me,  and  I unto 
the  world.” 

44  From  henceforth  let  no  man  trouble  me,  for  I bear  in  my  body 
the  marks  of  the  Lord  Jesus.”  Gal.  ch.  vi.  14,  17. 

44  Ye  became  followers  of  us,  and  of  the  Lord,  having  received 
the  word  in  much  affliction,  with  joy  of  the  Holy  Ghost.”  1 Thess. 
ch.  i.  6. 

44  We  ourselves  glory  in  you  in  the  churches  of  God,  for  your  pa- 
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tience  and  faith  in  all  your  persecutions  and  tribulations  that  ye  en- 
dure.” 2 Thess.  ch.  i.  4. 

We  may  seem  to  have  accumulated  texts  unnecessarily  ; but  be- 
side that  the  point  which  they  are  brought  to  prove  is  of  great  im- 
portance, there  is  this  also  to  be  remarked  in  every  one  of  the  pas- 
sages cited,  that  the  allusion  is  drawn  from  the  writer  by  the  argu- 
ment or  the  occasion  ; that  the  notice  which  is  taken  of  his  suffer- 
ings, and  of  the  suffering  condition  of  Christianity,  is  perfectly  inci- 
dental, and  is  dictated  by  no  design  of  stating  the  facts  themselves. 
Indeed  they  are  not  stated  at  all : they  may  rather  be  said  to  be  as- 
sumed. This  is  a distinction  upon  which  we  have  relied  a good  deal 
in  former  parts  of  this  treatise ; and,  where  the  writer’s  information 
cannot  be  doubted,  it  always,  in  my  opinion,  adds  greatly  to  the 
value  and  credit  of  the  testimony. 

If  any  reader  require  from  the  apostle  more  direct  and  explicit 
assertions  of  the  same  thing,  he  will  receive  full  satisfaction  in  the 
following  quotations. 

“ Are  they  ministers  of  Christ  ? (I  speak  as  a fool)  I am  more ; 
in  labours  more  abundant,  in  stripes  above  measure,  in  prisons  more 
frequent,  in  deaths  oft.  Of  the  Jews  five  times  received  I forty 
stripes  save  one.  Thrice  was  I beaten  with  rods,  once  was  I stoned ; 
thrice  I suffered  shipwreck,  a night  and  a day  I have  been  in  the 
deep ; in  journeyings  often,  in  perils  of  waters,  in  perils  of  robbers, 
in  perils  by  mine  own  countrymen,  in  perils  by  the  heathen,  in  perils 
in  the  city,  in  perils  in  the  wilderness,  in  perils  in  the  sea,  in  perils 
among  false  brethren ; in  weariness  and  painfulness,  in  watchings 
often,  in  hunger  and  thirst,  in  fastings  often,  in  cold  and  naked- 
ness.” 2 Cor.  ch.  xi.  23—28. 

Can  it  be  necessary  to  add  more  ? “ I think  that  God  hath  set 
forth  us  the  apostles  last,  as  it  were  appointed  to  death  : for  we  are 
made  a spectacle  unto  the  world,  and  to  angels,  and  to  men.  Even 
unto  this  present  hour  we  both  hunger  and  thirst,  and  are  naked, 
and  are  buffeted,  and  have  no  certain  dwelling-place ; and  labour, 
working  with  our  own  hands : being  reviled,  we  bless ; being  per- 
secuted, we  suffer  it ; being  defamed,  we  entreat : we  are  made  as 
the  filth  of  the  earth,  and  are  the  offscouring  of  all  things  unto  this 
day.”  1 Cor.  ch.  iv.  9 — 13.  I subjoin  this  passage  to  the  former, 
because  it  extends  to  the  other  apostles  of  Christianity  much  of  that 
which  St.  Paul  declared  concerning  himself. 

In  the  following  quotations,  the  reference  to  the  author’s  suffer- 
ings is  accompanied  with  a specification  of  time  and  place,  and  with 
an  appeal  for  the  truth  of  what  he  declares  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
persons  whom  he  addresses : “ Even  after  that  we  had  suffered  be- 
fore, and  were  shamefully  entreated,  as  ye  know,  at  Philippi , we 
were  bold  in  our  God  to  speak  unto  you  the  gospel  of  God  with 
much  contention.”  1 Thess.  ch.  ii.  2. 

“ But  thou  hast  fully  known  my  doctrine,  manner  of  life,  pur- 
pose, faith,  long-suffering,  persecutions,  afflictions,  which  came  unto 
me  at  Antioch , at  Iconium, , at  Lystra  ; what  persecutions  I endu- 
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red : but  out  of  them  all  the  Lord  delivered  me.”  2 Tim.  ch.  iii. 

10,  1L 

I apprehend  that  to  this  point,  as  far  as  the  testimony  of  St.  Paul 
is  credited,  the  evidence  from  his  letters  is  complete  and  full.  It 
appears  under  every  form  in  which  it  could  appear,  by  occasional 
allusions  and  by  direct  assertions,  by  general  declarations,  and  by 
specific  examples. 

VII.  St.  Paul  in  these  letters  asserts,  in  positive  and  unequivocal 
terms,  his  performance  of  miracles  strictly  and  properly  so  called. 

66  He  therefore  that  ministereth  to  you  the  Spirit,  and  worketh 
miracles  (ive^ywv  Sw d/xeis)  among  you,  doth  he  it  by  the  works  of  the 
law,  or  by  the  hearing  of  faith  ?”  Gal.  ch.  iii.  5. 

“ For  I will  not  dare  to  speak  of  any  of  those  things  which  Christ 
hath  not  wrought  by  me,*  to  make  the  Gentiles  obedient,  by  word 
or  deed,  through  mighty  signs  and  wonders  (sv 

by  the  power  of  the  Spirit  of  God:  so  that  from  Jerusalem,  and 
round  about  unto  Ulyricum,  I have  fully  preached  the  gospel  of 
Christ.”  Rom.  ch-  xv.  18,  19- 

“ Truly  the  signs  of  an  apostle  were  wrought  among  you  in  all 
patience,  in  signs  and  wonders  and  mighty  deeds.”  (ev  cmpstMi  k»1  t if  our  ^ 
KOil  2 Cor.  ch.  xii.  12. 

These  words,  signs,  wonders,  and  mighty  deeds  (<mpsTa*  na» 
nat  ^uvapstg)  are  the  specific  appropriate  terms  throughout  the  New 
Testament,  employed  when  public  sensible  miracles  are  intended  to 
be  expressed.  This  will  appear  by  consulting,  amongst  other  places, 
the  texts  referred  to  in  the  note  ;£  and  it  cannot  be  known  that  they 
are  ever  employed  to  express  any  thing  else. 

Secondly,  these  words  not  only  denote  miracles  as  opposed  to 
natural  effects,  but  they  denote  visible,  and  what  may  be  called  ex- 
ternal, miracles,  as  distinguished. 

First,  from  inspiration.  If  St.  Paul  had  meant  to  refer  only  to 
secret  illuminations  of  his  understanding,  or  secret  influences  upon 
his  will  or  affections,  he  could  not,  with  truth,  have  represented  them 

* i.  e.  “ I will  speak  of  nothing  but  what  Christ  hath  wrought  by  me or  as 
Grotius  interprets  it,  “ Christ  hath  -wrought  so  great  things  by  me,  that  I will  not 
dare  to  say  what  he  hath  not  wrought.” 

■f  To  these  may  be  added  the  following  indirect  allusions,  which,  though  if  they 
had  stood  alone,  i.  e.  without  plainer  texts  in  the  same  writings,  they  might  have 
been  accounted  dubious;  yet,  when  considered  in  conjunction  with  the  passages  al- 
ready cited,  can  hardly  receive  any  other  interpretation  than  that  which  we  give 

them. 

“ My  speech  and  my  preaching  was  not  with  enticing  words  of  men’s  wisdom,  but 
in  demonstration  of  the  Spirit  and  of  powder : that  your  faith  should  not  stand  in  the 
wisdom  of  men,  but  in  the  power  of  God.”  1 Cor.  ch.  ii.  4 — 6. 

“ The  gospel,  whereof  I was  made  a minister,  according  to  the  gift  of  the  grace  of 
God  given  unto  me  by  the  effectual  working  of  his  power.”  Ephes.  ch.  iii.  7. 

“ For  he  that  wrought  effectually  in  Peter  to  the  apostleship  of  the  circumcision, 
the  same  was  mighty  in  me  towards  the  Gentiles.”  Gal.  ch.  ii.  8. 

“For  our  gospel  came  not  unto  you  in  word  only,  but  also  in  power,  and  in  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  in  much  assurance.”  1 Thess.  ch.  i.  5. 

£ Mark,  xvi.  20.  Luke,  xxiii.  8.  John,  ii.  11,  23  ; iii.  2;  iv.  48,  54  ; xi.  49. 
Acts,  ii.  22 ; iv.  3;  v.  12 ; vi.  8;  viii.  16;  xiv.  3;  xv.  12.  Heb.  ii.  4. 
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as  “ signs  and  wonders  wrought  by  him,”  of  cc  signs  and  wonders 
and  mighty  deeds  wrought  amongst  them.” 

Secondly,  from  visions.  These  would  not,  by  any  means,  satisfy 
the  force  of  the  terms,  “ signs,  wonders,  and  mighty  deeds ;”  still 
less  could  they  be  said  to  be  66  wrought  by  him,”  or  wrought 
amongst  them  ;”  nor  are  these  terms  and  expressions  any  where  ap- 
plied to  visions.  When  our  author  alludes  to  the  supernatural 
communications  which  he  had  received,  either  by  vision  or  other- 
wise, he  uses  expressions  suited  to  the  nature  of  the  subject,  but 
very  different  from  the  words  which  we  have  quoted.  He  calls  them 
revelations,  but  never  signs,  wonders,  or  mighty  deeds.  “ I will 
come,”  says  he,  “ to  visions  and  revelations  of  the  Lord  ;”  and  then 
proceeds  to  describe  a particular  instance,  and  afterward  adds, 
“ lest  I should  be  exalted  above  measure  through  the  abundance  of 
the  revelations,  there  was  given  me  a thorn  in  the  flesh.” 

Upon  the  whole,  the  matter  admits  of  no  softening  qualification, 
or  ambiguity  whatever.  If  St.  Paul  did  not  work  actual,  sensible, 
public  miracles,  he  has  knowingly,  in  these  letters,  borne  his  testi- 
mony to  a falsehood.  I need  not  add,  that,  in  two  also  of  the  quo- 
tations, he  has  advanced  his  assertion  in  the  face  of  those  persons 
amongst  whom  he  declares  the  miracles  to  have  been  wrought. 

Let  it  be  remembered  that  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  described  va- 
rious particular  miracles  wrought  by  St.  Paul,  which  in  their  nature 
answer  to  the  terms  and  expressions  which  we  have  seen  to  be  used 
by  St.  Paul  himself. 


Here  then  we  have  a man  of  liberal  attainments,  and  in  other 
points  of  sound  judgment,  who  had  addicted  his  life  to  the  service 
of  the  gospel.  We  see  him,  in  the  prosecution  of  his  purpose,  trav- 
elling from  country  to  country,  enduring  every  species  of  hardship, 
encountering  every  extremity  of  danger,  assaulted  by  the  populace, 
punished  by  the  magistrates,  scourged,  beat,  stoned,  left  for  dead ; 
expecting,  wherever  he  came,  a renewal  of  the  same  treatment,  and 
the  same  dangers,  yet,  when  driven  from  one  city,  preaching  in  the 
next ; spending  his  whole  time  in  the  employment,  sacrificing  to  it 
his  pleasures,  his  ease,  his  safety ; persisting  in  this  course  to  old 
age,  unaltered  by  the  experience  of  perverseness,  ingratitude,  pre- 
judice, desertion;  unsubdued  by  anxiety,  want,  labour,  persecu- 
tions ; unwearied  by  long  confinement,  undismayed  by  the  prospect 
of  death.  Such  was  St.  Paul.  We  have  his  letters  in  our  hands; 
we  have  also  a history  purporting  to  be  written  by  one  of  his  fellow- 
travellers,  and  appearing,  by  a comparison  with  these  letters,  cer- 
tainly to  have  been  written  by  some  person  well  acquainted  with  the 
transactions  of  his  life.  From  the  letters,  as  well  as  from  the  his- 
tory, we  gather  not  only  the  account  which  we  have  stated  of  him , 
but  that  he  was  one  out  of  many  who  acted  and  suffered  in  the  same 
manner  ; and  that  of  those  who  did  so,  several  had  been  the  com- 
panions of  Christ’s  ministry,  the  ocular  witnesses,  or  pretending  to 
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be  such,  of  his  miracles,  and  of  his  resurrection.  We  moreover  find 
this  same  person  referring  in  his  letters  to  his  supernatural  conver- 
sion, the  particulars  and  accompanying  circumstances  of  which  are 
related  in  the  history,  and  which  accompanying  circumstances,  if  all 
or  any  of  them  be  true,  render  it  impossible  to  have  been  a delusion. 
We  also  find  him  positively,  and  in  appropriated  terms,  asserting 
that  he  himself  worked  miracles,  strictly  and  properly  so  called,  in 
support  of  the  mission  which  he  executed ; the  history  meanwhile 
recording  various  passages  of  his  ministry,  which  come  up  to  the  ex- 
tent of  this  assertion.  The  question  is,  whether  falsehood  was  ever 
attested  by  evidence  like  this.  Falsehoods,  we  know,  have  found 
their  way  into  reports,  into  tradition,  into  books ; but  is  an  example 
to  be  met  with,  of  a man  voluntarily  undertaking  a life  of  want  and 
pain,  of  incessant  fatigue,  of  continual  peril ; submitting  to  the  loss 
of  his  home  and  country,  to  stripes  and  stoning,  to  tedious  imprison- 
ment, and  the  constant  expectation  of  a violent  death,  for  the  sake 
of  carrying  about  a story  of  what  was  false,  or  of  what,  if  false,  he 
must  have  known  to  be  so  ? 
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SERMONS. 


SERMON  I. 

SERIOUSNESS  IN  RELIGION  INDISPENSABLE  ABOVE  ALL  OTHER 
DISPOSITIONS. 

Be  ye  therefore  sober,  and  watch  unto  prayer. — I Peter,  iv.  7* 

The  first  requisite  in  religion  is  seriousness.  No  impression  can 
be  made  without  it.  An  orderly  life,  so  far  as  others  are  able  to  ob- 
serve us,  is  now  and  then  produced  by  prudential  motives,  or  by 
dint  of  habit ; but  without  seriousness,  there  can  be  no  religious 
principle  at  the  bottom,  no  course  of  conduct  flowing  from  religious 
motives ; in  a word,  there  can  be  no  religion.  This  cannot  exist 
without  seriousness  upon  the  subject.  Perhaps  a teacher  of  religion 
has  more  difficulty  in  producing  seriousness  amongst  his  hearers, 
than  in  any  other  part  of  his  office.  Until  he  succeed  in  this,  he 
loses  his  labour : and  when  once,  from  any  cause  whatever,  a spirit 
of  levity  has  taken  hold  of  a mind,  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  plant 
serious  considerations  in  that  mind.  It  is  seldom  to  be  done,  except 
by  some  great  shock  or  alarm,  sufficient  to  make  a radical  change  ill 
the  disposition  ; and  which  is  God’s  own  way  of  bringing  about  the 
business. 

One  might  have  expected  that  events  so  awful  and  tremendous, 
as  death  and  judgment  ; that  a question  so  deeply  interesting,  as 
whether  we  shall  go  to  heaven  or  to  hell,  could  in  no  possible  case, 
and  in  no  constitution  of  mind  whatever,  fail  of  exciting  the  most 
serious  apprehension  and  concern.  But  this  is  not  so.  In  a thought- 
less, a careless,  a sensual  world,  many  are  always  found  who  can  re- 
sist,, and  who  do  resist,  the  force  and  importance  of  all  these  reflec- 
tions, that  is  to  say,  they  suffer  nothing  of  the  kind  to  enter  into 
their  thoughts.  There  are  grown  men  and  women,  nay,  even  mid- 
dle-aged persons,  who  have  not  thought  seriously  about  religion  an 
hour,  nor  a quarter  of  an  hour,  in  the  whole  course  of  their  lives. 
This  great  object  of  human  solicitude  affects  not  them  in  any  man- 
ner whatever- 

It  cannot  be  without  its  use  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  a levity 
-of  temper,  which  so  effectually  obstructs  the  admission  of  every  reli- 
gious influence,  and  which  I should  almost  call  unnatural. 

1.  Now  there  is  a numerous  class  of  mankind,  who  are  wrought 
upon  by  nothing  but  what  applies  immediately  to  their  senses ; by 
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what  they  see,  or  by  what  they  feel ; by  pleasures  or  pains,  or  by 
the  near  prospect  of  pleasures  and  pains  which  they  actually  expe- 
rience or  actually  observe.  But  it  is  the  characteristic  of  religion  to 
hold  out  to  our  consideration  consequences  which  we  do  not  perceive 
at  the  time.  That  is  its  very  office  and  province.  Therefore  if  men 
will  restrict  and  confine  all  their  regards  and  all  their  cares  to  things 
which  they  perceive  with  their  outward  senses  ; if  they  will  yield  up 
their  understandings  to  their  senses,  both  in  what  these  senses  are 
fitted  to  apprehend,  and  in  what  they  are  not  fitted  to  apprehend, 
it  is  utterly  impossible  for  religion  to  settle  in  their  hearts,  or  for 
them  to  entertain  any  serious  concern  about  the  matter.  But  surely 
this  conduct  is  completely  irrational,  and  can  lead  to  nothing  but 
ruin.  It  proceeds  upon  the  supposition,  that  there  is  nothing  above 
us,  about  us,  or  future,  by  which  we  can  be  affected,  but  the  things 
which  we  see  with  our  eyes  or  feel  by  our  touch.  All  which  is  un- 
true. 46  The  invisible  things  of  God  from  the  creation  of  the  world 
are  clearly  seen,  being  understood  by  the  things  that  are  seen  ; even 
his  eternal  power  and  Godhead  which  means,  that  the  order,  con- 
trivance, and  design,  displayed  in  the  creation,  prove  with  certainty 
that  there  is  more  in  nature  than  what  we  really  see ; and  that 
amongst  the  invisible  things  of  the  universe,  there  is  a Being,  the 
author  and  origin  of  all  this  contrivance  and  design,  and,  by  conse- 
quence, a being  of  stupendous  power,  and  of  wisdom  and  knowledge 
incomparably  exalted  above  any  wisdom  or  knowledge  which  we  see 
in  man ; and  that  he  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  us  as  the  maker 
does  to  the  thing  made.  The  things  which  are  seen  are  not  made 
of  the  things  which  do  appear.  This  is  plain : and  this  argument 
is  independent  of  Scripture  and  revelation.  What  farther  moral  or 
religious  consequences  properly  follow  from  it,  is  another  question  ; 
but  the  proposition  itself  shows,  that  they  who  cannot,  and  they  wdio 
will  not,  raise  their  minds  above  the  mere  information  of  their  senses, 
are  in  a state  of  gross  error,  as  to  the  real  truth  of  things,  and  are 
also  in  a state  to  which  the  faculties  of  man  ought  not  to  be  degraded. 
A person  of  this  sort  may,  with  respect  to  religion,  remain  a child 
all  his  life.  A child  naturally  has  no  concern  but  about  the  things 
which  directly  meet  its  senses ; and  the  person  we  describe  is  in  the 
same  condition. 

Again ; there  is  a race  of  giddy  thoughtless  men  and  women,  of 
young  men  and  young  women  more  especially,  who  look  no  farther 
than  the  next  day,  the  next  week,  the  next  month  ; seldom  or  ever 
so  far  as  the  next  year.  Present  pleasure  is  every  thing  with  them. 
The  sports  of  the  day,  the  amusements  of  the  evening,  entertain- 
ments and  diversions,  occupy  all  their  concern  ; and  so  long  as  these 
can  be  supplied  in  succession,  so  long  as  they  can  go  from  one  diver- 
sion to  another,  their  minds  remain  in  a state  of  perfect  indifference 
to  every  thing  except  their  pleasures.  Now  what  chance  has  reli- 
gion with  such  dispositions  as  these?  Yet  these  dispositions,  begun 
in  early  life,  and  favoured  by  circumstances,  that  is,  by  affluence 
and  health,  cleave  to  a maff-s  character  much  beyond  the  period  of 
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life  in  which  they  might  seem  to  be  excusable.  Excusable  did  I say  P 
I ought  rather  to  have  said  that  they  are  contrary  to  reason  and 
duty,  in  every  condition  and  at  every  period  of  life.  Even  in  youth 
they  are  built  upon  falsehood  and  folly.  Young  persons,  as  well  as 
old,  find  that  things  do  actually  come  to  pass.  Evils  and  mischiefs, 
which  they  regarded  as  distant,  as  out  of  their  view,  as  beyond  the 
line  and  reach  of  their  preparations  or  their  concern,  come,  they 
find,  to  be  actually  felt.  They  find  that  nothing  is  done  by  slight- 
ing them  beforehand ; for,  however  neglected  or  despised,  perhaps 
ridiculed  and  derided,  they  come  not  only  to  be  things  present,  but 
the  very  things,  and  the  only  things,  about  which  their  anxiety  is 
employed;  become  serious  things  indeed,  as  being  the  things  which 
now  make  them  wretched  and  miserable.  Therefore  a man  must 
learn  to  be  affected  by  events  which  appear  to  lie  at  some  distance, 
before  he  will  be  seriously  affected  by  religion. 

Again  ; the  general  course  of  education  is  much  against  religious 
seriousness,  even  without  those  who  conduct  education  foreseeing  or 
intending  any  such  effect.  Many  of  us  are  brought  up  with  this 
world  set  before  us,  and  nothing  else.  Whatever  promotes  this 
world’s  prosperity  is  praised  ; whatever  hurts  and  obstructs  and  pre- 
judices this  world’s  prosperity  is  blamed : and  there  all  praise  and 
censure  end.  We  see  mankind  about  us  in  motion  and  action,  but 
all  these  motions  and  actions  directed  to  worldly  objects.  We  hear 
their  conversation,  but  it  is  all  the  same  way.  And  this  is  what  we 
see  and  hear  from  the  first.  The  views  which  are  continually  pla- 
ced before  our  eyes  regard  this  life  alone  and  its  interests.  Can  it 
then  be  wondered  at  that  an  early  worldly-mindedness  is  bred  in  our 
hearts,  so  strong  as  to  shut  out  heavenly-mindedness  entirely  ? In 
the  contest  which  is  always  carrying  on  between  this  world  and  the 
next,  it  is  no  difficult  thing  to  see  what  advantage  this  world  has. 
One  of  the  greatest  of  these  advantages  is,  that  it  preoccupies  the 
mind  : it  gets  the  first  hold  and  the  first  possession.  Childhood  and 
youth,  left  to  themselves,  are  necessarily  guided  by  sense : and  sense 
is  all  on  the  side  of  this  world.  Meditation  brings  us  to  look  to- 
wards a future  life ; but  then  meditation  comes  afterward : it  only 
comes  when  the  mind  is  already  filled  and  engaged  and  occupied, 
nay  often  crowded  and  surcharged,  with  worldly  ideas.  It  is  not 
only,  therefore,  fair  and  right,  but  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  to  give 
to  religion  all  the  advantage  we  can  give  it  by  dint  of  education ; 
for  all  that  can  be  done  is  too  little  to  set  religion  upon  an  equality 
with  its  rival ; which  rival  is  the  world.  A creature  which  is  to  pass 
a small  portion  of  its  existence  in  one  state,  and  that  state  to  be  pre- 
paratory to  another,  Ought,  no  doubt,  to  have  its  attention  constant^ 
ly  fixed  upon  its  ulterior  and  permanent  destination.  And  this 
would  be  so,  if  the  question  between  them  came  fairly  before  the 
mind.  We  should  listen  to  the  Scriptures,  we  should  embrace  reli- 
gion, we  should  enter  into  every  thing  which  had  relation  to  the 
subject,  with  a concern  and  impression,  even  far  more  than  the  pur- 
suits of  this  world,  eager  and  ardent  as  they  are,  excite.  But  the 
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question  between  religion  and  the  world  does  not  come  fairly  before 
us.  What  surrounds  us  is  this  world ; what  addresses  our  senses 
and  our  passions  is  this  world  ; what  is  at  hand,  what  is  in  contact 
with  us,  what  acts  upon  us,  what  we  act  upon,  is  this  world.  Rea- 
son, faith,  and  hope,  are  the  only  principles  to  which  religion  ap- 
plies, or  possibly  can  apply  : and  it  is  reason,  faith,  and  hope,  stri- 
ving with  sense,  striving  with  temptations,  striving  for  things  absent 
against  things  which  are  present.  That  religion,  therefore,  may  not 
be  quite  excluded  and  overborne,  may  not  quite  sink  under  these 
powerful  causes,  every  support  ought  to  be  given  to  it,  which  can 
be  given  by  education,  by  instruction,  and,  above  all,  by  the  exam- 
ple of  those,  to  whom  young  persons  look  up,  acting  with  a view  to 
a future  life  themselves. 

Again  ; it  is  the  nature  of  worldly  business  of  all  kinds,  especial- 
ly of  much  hurry  or  over-employment,  or  over-anxiety  in  business, 
to  shut  out  and  keep  out  religion  from  the  mind.  The  question  is, 
whether  the  state  of  mind  which  this  cause  produces,  ought  to  be 
called  a want  of  seriousness  in  religion.  It  becomes  coldness  and 
indifference  towards  religion ; but  is  it  properly  a want  of  serious- 
ness upon  the  subject?  I think  it  is;  and  in  this  way.  We  are 
never  serious  upon  any  matter  which  we  regard  as  trifling.  This  is 
impossible.  And  we  are  led  to  regard  a thing  as  trifling,  which  en- 
gages no  portion  of  our  habitual  thoughts,  in  comparison  with  what 
other  things  do. 

But  farther;  the  world,  even  in  its  innocent  pursuits  and  plea- 
sures, has  a tendency  unfavourable  to  the  religious  sentiment.  But 
were  these  all  it  had  to  contend  with,  the  strong  application  which 
religion  makes  to  the  thoughts  whenever  we  think  of  it  at  all,  the 
strong  interest  which  it  presents  to  us,  might  enable  it  to  overcome 
and  prevail  in  the  contest.  But  there  is  another  adversary  to  op- 
pose, much  more  formidable ; and  that  is  sensuality ; an  addiction 
to  sensual  pleasures.  It  is  the  flesh  which  lusteth  against  the  spirit ; 
that  is  the  war  which  is  waged  within  us.  So  it  is,  no  matter  what 
may  be  the  cause,  that  sensual  indulgences,  over  and  above  their 
proper  criminality,  as  sins,  as  offences  against  God’s  commands,  have 
a specific  effect  upon  the  heart  of  man  in  destroying  the  religious 
principle  within  him ; or  still  more  surely  in  preventing  the  forma- 
tion of  that  principle.  It  either  induces  an  open  profaneness  of  con- 
versation and  behaviour,  which  scorns  and  contemns  religion ; a 
kind  of  profligacy,  which  rejects  and  sets  at  nought  the  whole 
thing;  or  it  brings  upon  the  heart  an  averseness  to  the  subject,  a 
fixed  dislike  and  reluctance  to  enter  upon  its  concerns  in  any  way 
whatever.  That  a resolved  sinner  should  set  himself  against  a reli- 
gion which  tolerates  no  sin,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  He  is  against 
religion,  because  religion  is  against  the  course  of  life  upon  which  he 
has  entered,  and  which  he  does  not  feel  himself  willing  to  give  up. 
But  this  is  not  the  whole,  nor  is  it  the  bottom  of  the  matter.  The 
effect  we  allude  to  is  not  so  reasoning  or  argumentative  as  this.  It 
is  a specific  effect  upon  the  mind.  The  heart  is  rendered  unsuscep- 
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tible  of  religious  impressions,  incapable  of  a serious  regard  to  reli- 
gion. And  this  effect  belongs  to  sins  of  sensuality  more  than  to 
other  sins.  It  is  a consequence  which  almost  universally  follows 
from  them. 

We  measure  the  importance  of  things,  not  by  what,  or  according  to 
what,  they  are  in  truth,  but  by  and  according  to  the  space  and  room 
which  they  occupy  in  our  minds.  Now  our  business,  our  trade,  our 
schemes,  our  pursuits,  our  gains,  our  losses,  our  fortunes,  possess- 
ing so  much  of  our  minds,  whether  we  regard  the  hours  we  expend 
in  meditating  upon  them,  or  the  earnestness  with  which  we  think 
about  them  ; and  religion  possessing  so  little  share  of  our  thought 
either  in  time  or  earnestness ; the  consequence  is,  that  worldly  in- 
terest comes  to  be  the  serious  thing  with  us,  religion  comparatively 
the  trifle.  Men  of  business  are  naturally  serious  ; but  all  their  se- 
riousness is  absorbed  by  their  business.  In  religion  they  are  no 
more  serious  than  the  most  giddy  characters  are ; than  those  char- 
acters are,  which  betray  levity  in  all  things. 

Again ; the  want  of  due  seriousness  in  religion  is  almost  sure  to 
be  the  consequence  of  the  absence  or  disuse  of  religious  ordinances 
and  exercises.  I use  two  terms ; absence  and  disuse.  Some  have 
never  attended  upon  any  religious  ordinance,  or  practised  any  reli- 
gious exercises,  since  the  time  they  were  born ; some  a very  few 
times  in  their  lives.  With  these  it  is  the  absence  of  religious  or- 
dinances and  exercises.  There  are  others  (and  many  we  fear  of  this 
description)  who,  whilst  under  the  guidance  of  their  parents,  have 
frequented  religious  ordinances,  and  been  trained  up  to  religious  ex- 
ercises, but  who,  when  they  came  into  more  public  life,  and  to  be 
their  own  masters,  and  to  mix  in  the  pleasures  of  the  world,  or  to 
engage  themselves  in  its  business  and  pursuits,  have  forsaken  these 
duties  in  whole  or  in  a great  degree.  With  these  it  is  the  disuse  of 
religious  ordinances  and  exercises.  But  I must  also  explain  what  I 
mean  by  religious  ordinances  and  exercises.  By  religious  ordi- 
nances I mean  the  being  instructed  in  our  catechism  in  our  youth ; 
attending  upon  public  worship  at  church ; the  keeping  holy  the 
Lord’s  day  regularly  and  most  particularly,  together  with  a few 
other  days  in  the  year,  by  which  some  very  principal  events  and  pas- 
sages of  the  Christian  history  are  commemorated ; and  at  its  proper 
season  the  more  solemn  office  of  receiving  the  Lord’s  supper.  These 
are  so  many  rites  and  ordinances  of  Christianity ; concerning  all 
which  it  may  be  said,  that  with  the  greater  part  of  mankind,  espe- 
cially of  that  class  of  mankind  which  must,  or  does,  give  much  of  its 
time  and  care  to  worldly  concerns,  they  are  little  less  than  absolute- 
ly necessary  ; if  we  judge  it  to  be  necessary  to  maintain  and  uphold 
any  sentiment,  any  impression,  any  seriousness,  about  religion  in 
the  mind  at  all.  They  are  necessary  to  preserve  in  the  thoughts  a 
place  for  the  subject;  they  are  necessary  that  the  train  of  our 
thoughts  may  not  even  be  closed  up  against  it.  Were  all  days  of 
the  week  alike,  and  employed  alike ; was  there  no  difference  or  dis- 
tinction between  Sunday  and  work-day ; was  there  not  a church  in 
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omciate,  mueeu  nu  assemuiies  lor  puuuc  worsnip  ai  an;  no  joini  | 
prayers  ; no  preaching  ; still  religion,  in  itself,  in  its  reality  and  im- 1 
portance,  in  its  end  and  event,  would  be  the  same  thing  as  what  it  arei 
is : we  should  still  have  to  account  for  our  conduct ; there  would  ol!6r 
still  be  heaven  and  hell ; salvation  and  perdition ; there  would  still  J 
be  the  laws  of  God,  both  natural  and  revealed ; all  the  obligation  I g'10i 
which  the  authority  of  a Creator  can  impose  upon  a creature ; all  and 
the  gratitude  which  is  due  from  a rational  being  to  the  Author  and 
Giver  of  every  blessing  which  he  enjoys ; lastly*  there  would  still  be  ^ 
the  redemption  of  the  world  by  Jesus  Christ.  All  these  things  j j,e3 
would,  with  or  without  religious  ordinances,  be  equally  real,  and  {n 
existing,  and  valid  : but  men  would  not  think  equally  about  them*  j ^ 
Many  would  entirely  and  totally  neglect  them.  Some  there  v/ould  ^ 
always  be  of  a more  devout,  or  serious,  or  contemplative,  disposi-  js 
tion,  who  would  retain  a lively  sense  of  these  things  under  all  cir-  (0, 
cum  stances  and  all  disadvantages,  who  would  never  lose  their  vener-  k 
ation  for  them,  never  forget  them.  But  from  others,  from  the  care-  ; ^ 
less,  the  busy,  the  followers  of  pleasure,  the  pursuers  of  wealth  or  f 
advancement,  these  things  would  slip  away  from  the  thoughts  en-  ^ 

tire,y-  ....  . . . p 

Together  with  religious  ordincmces  we  mentioned  religious  exer~  ^ 
eises.  By  the  term  religioiis  exercises , I in  particular  mean  private  S1 
prayer ; whether  it  be  at  set  times,  as  in  the  morning  and  evening  of 
each  day ; or  whether  it  be  called  forth  by  occasions,  as  when  we 
are  to  form  some  momentous  decision,  or  enter  upon  some  great  un- 
dertaking ; or  when  we  are  Under  some  pressing  difficulty  or  deep 
distress,  some  excruciating  bodily  pain  or  heavy  affliction ; or,  on 
the  other  hand,  and  no  less  properly,  when  we  have  lately  been  re- 
ceiving  some  signal  benefit,  experiencing  some  signal  mercy ; such 
as  preservation  from  danger,  relief  from  difficulty  or  distress,  abate- 
ment of  pain,  recovery  from  sickness ; for  by  prayer,  let  it  be  ob- 
served, we  mean  devotion  in  general ; and  thanksgiving  is  devotion 
as  much  as  prayer  itself.  I mean  private  prayer,  as  here  described  ; 
and  I also  mean,  what  is  perhaps  the  most  natural  form  of  private 
prayer,  short  ejaculatory  extemporaneous  addresses  to  God,  as  often 
as  either  the  reflections  which  rise  up  in  our  minds,  let  them  come 
from  what  quarter  they  may,  or  the  objects  and  incidents  which  seize 
our  attention,  prompt  us  to  utter  them  ; which,  in  a religiously  dis- 
posed mind,  will  be  the  case,  I may  say,  eVery  hour,  and  which 
ejaculation  may  be  offered  up  to  God  in  any  posture,  in  any  place, 
or  in  any  situation.  Amongst  religious  exercises,  I also  reckon 
family  prayer,  which  unites  many  of  the  uses  both  of  public  worship 
and  private  prayer.  The  reading  of  religious  books  is  likewise  to 
be  accounted  a religious  exercise.  Religious  meditation  still  mote 
so ; and  more  so  for  this  reason,  that  it  implies  and  includes  that 
moi> t important  duty,  self-examination ; for  I hold  it  to  be  next  to 
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impossible  for  a man  to  meditate  upon  religion,  without  meditating 
at  the  same  time  upon  his  own  present  condition  with  respect  to  the 
tremendous  alternative  which  is  to  take  place  upon  him  after  his 
death. 

These  are  what  we  understand  by  religious  exercises ; and  they 
are  all  so  far  of  the  same  nature  with  religious  ordinances,  that  they 
are  aids  and  helps  of  religion  itself ; and  I think  that  religious  seri- 
ousness cannot  be  maintained  in  the  soul  without  them. 

But  again ; a cause  which  has  a strong  tendency  to  destroy  reli- 
gious seriousness,  and  which  almost  infallibly  prevents  its  formation 
and  growth  in  young  minds,  is  levity  in  conversation  upon  religious 
subjects,  or  upon  subjects  connected  with  religion.  Whether  we  re- 
gard the  practice  with  respect  to  those  who  use  it,  or  to  those  who 
hear  it,  it  is  highly  to  be  blamed,  and  is  productive  of  great  mischief. 
In  those  who  use  it,  it  amounts  almost  to  a proof  that  they  are  des- 
titute of  religious  seriousness.  The  principle  itself  is  destroyed  in 
them,  or  was  never  formed  in  them.  Upon  those  who  hear,  its  effect 
is  this.  If  they  have  concern  about  religion,  and  the  disposition 
towards  religion  whieh  they  ought  to  have,  and  which  we  signify  by 
this  word  seriousness , they  will  be  inwardly  shocked  and  offended 
by  the  levity  with  which  they  hear  it  treated.  They  will,  as  it 
were,  resent  such  treatment  of  a subject,  which  by  them  has  always 
been  thought  upon  with  awe  and  dread  and  veneration.  But  the 
pain  with  which  they  were  at  first  affected  goes  off  by  hearing  fre- 
quently the  same  sort  of  language ; and  then  they  will  be  almost 
sure,  if  they  examine  the  state  of  their  minds  as  to  religion,  to  feel 
a change  in  themselves  for  the  worse.  This  is  the  danger  to  which 
those  are  exposed,  who  had  before  imbibed  serious  impressions. 
Those  who  had  not,  will  be  prevented  by  such  sort  of  conversation, 
from  ever  imbibing  them  at  all ; so  that  its  influence  is  in  all  cases 
pernicious. 

The  turn  which  this  levity  usually  takes,  is  in  jests  and  raillery 
upon  the  opinions,  or  the  peculiarities,  or  the  persons,  of  those,  who 
happen  to  be  more  serious  than  ourselves.  But  against  whomsoever 
it  happens  to  be  pointed,  it  has  the  bad  effects  both  upon  the  speaker 
and  the  hearer  which  we  have  noticed.  It  tends  to  destroy  our  own 
seriousness,  together  with  the  seriousness  of  those,  who  hear  or  join 
in  such  sort  of  conversation ; especially  if  they  be  young  persons : 
and  I am  persuaded,  that  much  mischief  is  actually  done  in  this  way. 

It  has  been  objected,  that  so  much  regard,  or,  as  the  objectors 
would  call  it,  over-regard  for  religion,  is  inconsistent  with  the  inter- 
est and  welfare  of  our  families,  and  with  success  and  prosperity  in 
our  worldly  affairs.  I believe  that  there  is  very  little  ground  for 
this  objection  in  fact : and  even  as  the  world  goes,  in  reason  and 
principle  there  is  none.  A good  Christian  divides  his  time  between 
the  duties  of  religion,  the  calls  of  business,  and  those  quiet  relaxa- 
tions which  may  be  innocently  allowed  to  his  circumstances  and  con- 
dition, and  which  will  be  chiefly  in  his  family  or  amongst  a few 
friends.  In  this  plan  of  life  there  is  no  confusion  or  interference  of 
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its  parts ; and  unless  a man  be  given  to  sloth  and  laziness,  which 
are  what  religion  condemns,  he  will  find  time  enough  for  them  all. 
This  calm  system  may  not  be  sufficient  for  that  unceasing  eagerness, 
hurry,  and  anxiety,  about  worldly  affairs,  in  which  some  men  pass 
their  lives ; but  it  is  sufficient  for  every  thing  which  reasonable  pru- 
dence requires : and  it  is  perfectly  consistent  with  usefulness  in  our 
stations,  which  is  a main  point.  Indeed,  compare  the  hours  which 
serious  persons  spend  in  religious  exercises  and  meditations,  with  the 
hours  which  the  thoughtless  and  irreligious  spend  in  idleness  and 
vice  and  expensive  diversions,  and  you  will  perceive  on  which  side 
of  the  comparison  the  advantage  lies,  even  in  this  view  of  the  subject. 

Nor  is  there  any  thing  in  the  nature  of  religion  to  support  the 
objection.  In  a certain  sense  it  is  true,  what  has  been  sometimes 
said,  that  religion  ought  to  be  the  rule  of  life,  not  the  business : by 
which  is  meant,  that  the  subject-matter  even  of  religious  duties  lies 
in  the  common  affairs  and  transactions  of  the  world.  Diligence  in 
our  calling  is  an  example  of  this ; which,  however,  keeps  both  a 
man’s  head  and  hands  at  work  upon  business  merely  temporal ; yet 
religion  may  be  governing  him  here  meanwhile.  God  may  be  feared 
in  the  busiest  scenes. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  there  exists  another  prejudice  against 
religious  seriousness,  arising  from  a notion  very  commonly  entertain- 
ed, viz.  that  religion  leads  to  gloom  and  melancholy.  This  notion, 
I am  convinced,  is  a mistake.  Some  persons  are  constitutionally 
subject  to  melancholy,  which  is  as  much  a disease  in  them,  as  the 
ague  is  a disease ; and  it  may  happen  that  such  men’s  melancholy 
shall  fall  upon  religious  ideas,  as  it  may  upon  any  other  subject 
which  seizes  their  distempered  imagination.  But  this  is  not  religion 
leading  to  melancholy.  Or  it  sometimes  is  the  case  that  men  are 
brought  to  a sense  of  religion  by  calamity  and  affliction,  which  pro- 
duce at  the  same  time  depression  of  spirits.  But  neither  here  is  re- 
ligion the  cause  of  this  distress  or  dejection,  or  to  be  blamed  for  it. 
These  cases  being  excepted,  the  very  reverse  of  what  is  alleged 
against  religion  is  the  truth.  No  man’s  spirits  were  ever  hurt  by 
doing  his  duty.  On  the  contrary,  one  good  action,  one  temptation 
resisted  and  overcome,  one  sacrifice  of  desire  or  interest  purely  for 
conscience’  sake,  will  prove  a cordial  for  weak  and  low  spirits  be- 
yond what  either  indulgence  or  diversion  or  company  can  do  for 
them.  And  a succession  and  course  of  such  actions  and  self-denials, 
springing  from  a religious  principle  and  manfully  maintained,  is  the 
best  possible  course  that  can  be  followed  as  a remedy  for  sinkings 
and  oppressions  of  this  kind.  Can  it  then  be  true,  that  religion 
leads  to  melancholy  ? Occasions  arise  to  every  man  living ; to  many 
very  severe  as  well  as  repeated  occasions,  in  which  the  hopes  of  reli- 
gion are  the  only  stay  that  is  left  him.  Godly  men  have  that  within 
them  which  cheers  and  comforts  them  in  their  saddest  hours : un- 
godly men  have  that  which  strikes  their  heart,  like  a dagger,  in  its 
gayest  moments.  Godly  men  discover,  what  is  very  true,  but  what, 
by  most  men,  is  found  out  too  late,  namely,  that  a good  conscience, 
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and  the  hope  of  our  Creator’s  final  favour  and  acceptance,  are  the 
only  solid  happiness  to  be  attained  in  this  world.  Experience  cor- 
responds with  the  reason  of  the  thing.  I take  upon  me  to  say,  that 
religious  men  are  generally  cheerful.  If  this  be  not  observed,  as 
might  be  expected,  supposing  it  to  be  true,  it  is  because  the  cheer- 
fulness which  religion  inspires  does  not  show  itself  in  noise,  or  in  fits 
and  starts  of  merriment,  but  is  calm  and  constant.  Of  this  the  only 
true  and  valuable  kind  of  cheerfulness,  for  all  other  kinds  are  hol- 
low and  unsatisfying,  religious  men  possess  not  less  but  a greater 
share  than  others. 

Another  destroyer  of  religious  seriousness,  and  which  is  the  last 
I shall  mention,  is  a certain  fatal  turn  which  some  minds  take,  name- 
ly, that  when  they  find  difficulties  in  or  concerning  religion,  or  any 
of  the  tenets  of  religion,  they  forthwith  plunge  into  irreligion  ; and 
make  these  difficulties,  or  any  degree  of  uncertainty  which  seems  to 
their  apprehension  to  hang  over  the  subject,  a ground  and  occasion 
for  giving  full  liberty  to  their  inclinations,  and  for  casting  off  the 
restraints  of  religion  entirely.  This  is  the  case  with  men,  who,  at 
the  best,  perhaps,  were  only  balancing  between  the  sanctions  of  reli- 
gion and  the  love  of  pleasure  or  of  unjust  gain,  but  especially  the 
former.  In  this  precarious  state,  any  objection,  or  appearance  of 
objection,  which  diminishes  the  force  of  religious  impression,  deter- 
mines the  balance  against  the  side  of  virtue,  and  gives  up  the  doubter 
to  sensuality,  to  the  world,  and  to  the  flesh.  Now,  of  all  ways  which 
a man  can  take,  this  is  the  surest  way  to  destruction  ; and  it  is  com- 
pletely irrational.  I say  it  is  completely  irrational ; for  when  we 
meditate  upon  the  tremendous  consequences  which  form  the  subject 
of  religion,  we  cannot  avoid  this  reflection,  that  any  degree  of  pro- 
bability whatever,  I had  almost  said  any  degree  of  possibility  what- 
ever, of  religion  being  true,  ought  to  determine  a rational  creature 
so  to  act  as  to  secure  himself  from  punishment  in  a future  state, 
and  the  loss  of  that  happiness  which  may  be  attained.  Therefore 
he  has  no  pretence  for  alleging  uncertainty  as  an  excuse  for  his  con- 
duct, because  he  does  not  act  in  conformity  with  that  in  which  there 
is  no  uncertainty  at  all.  In  the  next  place,  it  is  giving  to  apparent 
difficulties  more  weight  than  they  are  entitled  to.  I only  request 
any  man  to  consider,  first,  the  necessary  allowances  to  be  made  for 
the  short-sightedness  and  the  weakness  of  the  human  understanding ; 
secondly,  the  nature  of  those  subjects  concerning  which  religion 
treats,  so  remote  from  our  senses,  so  different  from  our  experience, 
so  above  and  beyond  the  ordinary  train  and  course  of  Our  ideas  ; and 
then  say,  whether  difficulties,  and  great  difficulties  also,  were  not 
to  be  expected ; nay  farther,  whether  they  be  not  in  some  measure 
subservient  to  the  very  purpose  of  religion.  The  reward  of  ever- 
lasting life,  and  the  punishment  or  misery  of  which  we  know  no 
end,  if  they  were  present  and  immediate,  could  not  be  withstood, 
and  would  not  leave  any  room  for  liberty  or  choice.  But  this  sort 
of  force  upon  the  will  is  not  what  God  designed : nor  is  suitable  in- 
deed to  the  nature  of  free,  moral,  and  accountable  agents.  The 
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truth  is,  and  it  was  most  likely  beforehand  that  it  would  be  so,  that 
amidst  some  points  which  are  dark,  some  which  are  dubious,  there 
are  many  which  are  clear  and  certain.  Now,  I apprehend,  that,  if 
we  act  faithfully  up  to  those  points  concerning  which  there  is  no 
question,  most  especially  if  we  determine  upon  and  choose  our  rule  j 
and  course  of  life  according  to  those  principles  of  choice  which  all  | 
men  whatever  allow  to  be  wise  and  safe  principles,  and  the  only  I 
principles  which  are  so ; and  conduct  ourselves  steadfastly  accord-  * 
ing  to  the  rule  thus  chosen,  the  difficulties  which  remain  in  religion  1 
will  not  move  or  disturb  us  much ; and  will,  as  we  proceed,  become  | 
gradually  less  and  fewer.  Whereas,  if  we  begin  with  objections ; i 
if  all  we  consider  about  religion  be  its  difficulties ; but,  most  espe-  j 
cially,  if  we  permit  the  suggestion  of  difficulties  to  drive  us  into  a | 
practical  rejection  of  religion  itself,  and  to  afford  us,  which  is  what  j 
we  wanted,  an  excuse  to  ourselves  for  casting  off  its  restraints ; then  | 
the  event  will  be,  that  its  difficulties  will  multiply  upon  us ; its  light  |. 
grow  more  and  more  dim,  and  we  shall  settle  in  the  worst  and  most 
hopeless  of  all  conditions;  the  last  condition,  I will  venture  to  say,  h 
in  which  any  man  living  would  wish  his  son,  or  any  one  whom  he  j 
loved,  and  for  whose  happiness  he  was  anxious,  to  be  placed ; a life  I 
of  confirmed  vice  and  dissoluteness ; founded  in  a formal  renuncia-  i i 
tion  of  religion. 

He  that  has  to  preach  Christianity  to  persons  in  this  state  has  to 
preach  to  stones.  He  must  not  expect  to  be  heard,  either  with  com- 
placency, or  seriousness,  or  patience,  or  even  to  escape  contempt 
and  derision.  Habits  of  thinking  are  fixed  by  habits  of  acting ; 
and  both  too  solidly  fixed  to  be  moved  by  human  persuasion.  God 
in  his  mercy,  and  by  his  providences,  as  well  as  by  his  Spirit,  can 
touch  and  soften  the  heart  of  stone.  And  it  is  seldom  perhaps,  that, 
without  some  strong,  and  it  may  be,  sudden  impressions  of  this  kind, 
and  from  this  source,  serious  sentiments  ever  penetrate  dispositions 
hardened  in  the  manner  which  we  have  here  described. 
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But  the  hour  cometh,  and  now  is,  when  the  true  worshippers  shall  worship 
the  Father  in  spirit  and  in  truth  : for  the  Father  seeketh  such  to  worship 
him.  God  is  a Spirit ; and  they  that  worship  him,  must  worship  him  in 
spirit  and  in  truth. — John,  iv.  23,  24. 

A taste  and  relish  for  religious  exercise,  or  the  want  of  it,  is  one 
of  the  marks  and  tokens  by  which  we  may  judge  whether  our  heart 
be  right  towards  God  or  not.  God  is  unquestionably  an  object  of 
devotion  to  every  creature  which  he  has  made  capable  of  devotion ; 
consequently,  our  minds  can  never  be  right  towards  him,  unless  they 
be  in  a devotional  frame.  It  cannot  be  disputed,  but  that  the  Author 
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and  Giver  of  all  things,  upon  whose  will  and  whose  mercy  we  de- 
pend for  every  thing  we  have,  and  for  every  thing  we  look  for,  ought 
to  live  in  the  thoughts  and  affections  of  his  rational  creatures. 
“ Through  thee  have  I been  holden  up  ever  since  I was  born  : thou 
art  he  that  took  me  from  my  mother’s  womb : my  praise  shall  be 
always  of  thee.”  If  there  be  such  things  as  first  sentiments  towards 
God,  these  words  of  the  Psalmist  express  them.  That  devotion  to 
God  is  a duty,  stands  upon  the  same  proof  as  that  God  exists.  But 
devotion  is  an  act  of  the  mind  strictly.  In  a certain  sense,  duty  to 
a fellow-creature  may  be  discharged  if  the  outward  act  be  perform- 
ed, because  the  benefit  to  him  depends  upon  the  act.  Not  so  with 
devotion.  It  is  altogether  the  operation  of  the  mind.  God  is  a 
Spirit,  and  must  be  worshipped  in  spirit,  that  is,  in  mind  and 
thought.  The  devotion  of  the  mind  may  be,  will  be,  ought  to  be, 
testified  and  accompanied  by  outward  performances  and  expressions  : 
but,  without  the  mind  going  along  with  it,  no  form,  no  solemnity, 
can  avail,  as  a service  to  God.  It  is  not  so  much  a question  under 
what  mode  men  worship  their  Maker;  but  this  is  the  question, 
whether  their  mind,  and  thoughts,  and  affections,  accompany  the 
mode  which  they  adopt  or  not.  I do  not  say,  that  modes  of  wor- 
ship are  indifferent  things;  for  certainly  one  mode  may  be  more  ra- 
tional, more  edifying,  more  pure,  than  another ; but  they  are  indif- 
ferent, in  comparison  with  the  question,  whether  the  heart  attend 
the  worship,  or  be  estranged  from  it. 

These  two  points,  then,  being  true ; first,  that  devotion  is  a duty ; 
secondly,  that  the  heart  must  participate  to  make  any  thing  we  do 
devotion  ; it  follows,  that  the  heart  cannot  be  right  towards  God, 
unless  it  be  possessed  with  a taste  and  relish  for  his  service,  and  for 
what  relates  to  it. 

Men  may,  and  many  undoubtedly  do,  attend  upon  acts  of  reli- 
gious worship,  and  even  from  religious  motives,  yet,  at  the  same 
time,  without  this  taste  and  relish  of  which  we  are  speaking.  Reli- 
gion has  no  savour  for  them.  I do  not  allude  to  the  case  of  those 
who  attend  upon  the  public  worship  of  the  church,  or  of  their  com- 
munion, from  compliance  with  custom,  out  of  regard  to  station,  for 
example’s  sake  merely,  from  habit  merely ; still  less  to  the  case  of 
those  who  have  particular  worldly  views  in  so  doing.  I lay  the  case 
of  such  persons,  for  the  present,  out  of  the  question  ; and  I consider 
only  the  case  of  those,  who,  knowing  and  believing  the  worship  of 
God  to  be  a duty,  and  that  the  wilful  neglect  of  this,  as  of  other  du- 
ties, must  look  forward  to  future  punishment,  do  join  in  worship 
from  a principle  of  obedience,  from  a consideration  of  those  conse- 
quences which  will  follow  disobedience ; from  the  fear  indeed  of 
God,  ,and  the  dread  of  his  judgments  (and  so  far  from  motives  of 
religion)  yet  without  any  taste  or  relish  for  religious  exercise  itself. 
That  is  the  case  I am  considering.  It  is  not  for  us  to  presume  to 
speak  harshly  of  any  conduct,  which  proceeds  in  any  manner  from 
a regard  to  God,  and  the  expectation  of  a future  judgment.  God, 
in  his  Scriptures,  holds  out  to  man  terrors,  as  well  as  promises* 
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punishment  after  death,  as  well  as  reward.  Undoubtedly  he  intend- 
ed those  motives  which  he  himself  proposes,  to  operate  and  have 
their  influence.  Wherever  they  operate,  good  ensues ; very  great 
and  important  good,  compared  with  the  cases  in  which  they  do  not 
operate ; yet  not  all  the  good  we  would  desire,  not  all  which  is  at- 
tainable, not  all  which  we  ought  to  aim  at,  in  our  Christian  course. 
The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  beginning  of  knowledge : but  calling  it 
the  beginning,  implies  that  we  ought  to  proceed  farther ; namely, 
from  his  fear  to  his  love. 

To  apply  this  distinction  to  the  subject  before  us : the  man  who 
serves  God  from  a dread  of  his  displeasure,  and  therefore  in  a certain 
sense  by  constraint,  is,  beyond  all  comparison,  in  a better  situation, 
as  touching  his  salvation,  than  he  who  defies  this  dread,  and  breaks 
through  this  constraint.  He,  in  a word,  who  obeys,  from  whatever 
motive  his  obedience  springs,  provided  it  be  a religious  motive,  is  of 
a character,  as  well  as  in  a condition,  infinitely  preferable  to  the 
character  and  condition  of  the  man  whom  no  motives  whatever  can 
induce  to  perform  his  duty.  Still  it  is  true,  that  if  he  feels  not  with- 
in himself  a taste  and  relish  for  the  service  which  he  performs  (to 
say  nothing  of  the  consideration  how  much  less  acceptable  his  ser- 
vice may  be)  and  for  devotion  itself,  he  wants  one  satisfactory  evi- 
dence of  his  heart  being  right  towards  God.  A farther  progress  in 
religion  will  give  him  this  evidence,  but  it  is  not  yet  attained : as 
yet,  therefore,  there  is  a great  deficiency. 

The  taste  and  relish  for  devotion,  of  which  we  are  speaking,  is 
what  good  men  in  all  ages  have  felt  strongly.  It  appears  in  their 
history  : it  appears  in  their  writings.  The  Book  of  Psalms  in  par- 
ticular, was,  great  part  of  it,  composed  under  the  impression  of  this 
principle.  Many  of  the  Psalms  are  written  in  the  truest  spirit  of 
devotion  ; and  it  is  one  test  of  the  religious  frame  of  our  own  minds, 
to  observe  whether  we  have  a relish  for  these  compositions ; whether 
our  hearts  are  stirred  as  we  read  them  ; whether  we  perceive  in  them 
words  alone,  a mere  letter,  or  so  many  grateful,  gratifying  senti- 
ments towards  God,  in  unison  with  what  we  ourselves  feel,  or  have 
before  felt.  And  what  we  are  saying  of  the  Book  of  Psalms,  is  true 
of  many  religious  books  that  are  put  into  our  hands,  especially  books 
of  devotional  religion  : which,  though  they  be  human  compositions, 
and  nothing  more,  are  of  a similar  cast  with  the  devotional  writings 
of  Scripture,  and  excellently  calculated  for  their  purpose.*  We 
read  of  aged  persons,  who  passed  the  greatest  part  of  their  time  in 
acts  of  devotion,  and  passed  it  with  enjoyment.  “ Anna,  the  pro- 
phetess, was  of  great  age,  which  departed  not  from  the  temple,  but 
served  God  with  fastings  and  prayers,  night  and  day.”  The  first 

* Amongst  these  I particularly  recommend  the  prayers  and  devotions  annexed  to 
the  new  Whole  Duty  of  Man.  Bishop  Burnet,  in  speaking  of  such  kind  of  books, 
very  truly  says,  “ By  the  frequent  reading  of  these  books,  by  the  relish  that  one  has 
in  them,  by  the  delight  they  give,  and  the  effects  they  produce,  a man  will  plainly 
perceive  whether  his  soul  is  made  for  divine  matters,  or  not;  what  suitableness 
there  is  between  him  and  them,  and  whether  he  is  yet  touched  with  such  a sense  of 
religion,  as  to  be  capable  of  dedicating  himself  to  it.” 
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Christians,  so  far  as  can  be  gathered  from  their  history  in  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles,  and  the  Epistles,  as  well  as  from  the  subsequent  ac- 
counts that  are  left  of  them,  took  great  delight  in  exercises  of  devo- 
tion. These  seemed  to  form,  indeed,  the  principal  satisfaction  of 
their  lives  in  this  world.  44  Continuing  daily  with  one  accord  in  the 
temple,  and  breaking  bread,”  that  is,  celebrating  the  holy  commu- 
nion, 44  from  house  to  house,  they  eat  their  meat  with  gladness  and 
singleness  of  heart,  praising  God.”  In  this  spirit  Christians  set  out, 
finding  the  greatest  gratification  they  were  capable  of,  in  acts  and 
exercises  of  devotion.  A great  deal  of  what  is  said  in  the  New 
Testament,  by  St.  Paul  in  particular,  44  about  rejoicing  in  the  Lord, 
rejoicing  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  rejoicing  in  hope,  rejoicing  in  consola- 
tion, rejoicing  in  themselves,  as  sorrowful,  yet  always  rejoicing,”  refer 
to  the  pleasure,  and  the  high  and  spiritual  comfort,  which  they 
found  in  religious  exercises.  Much,  I fear,  of  this  spirit  is  fled.. 
There  is  a coldness  in  our  devotions,  which  argues  a decay  of  reli- 
gion amongst  us.  Is  it  true  that  men,  in  these  days,  perform  reli- 
gious exercises  as  frequently  as  they  ought,  or  as  those  did  who 
have  gone  before  us  in  the  Christian  course  ? that  is  one  question 
to  be  asked : but  there  is  also  another  question  of  still  greater  im- 
portance, viz.  do  they  find  in  these  performances  that  gratification 
which  the  first  and  best  disciples  of  the  religion  actually  found  ? 
which  they  ought  to  find ; and  which  they  would  find,  did  they  pos- 
sess the  taste  and  relish  concerning  which  we  are  discoursing,  and 
which  if  they  do  not  possess,  they  want  one  great  proof  of  their  heart 
being  right  towards  God. 

If  the  spirit  of  prayer,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  if  the  state  and 
relish  for  devotion,  if  a devotional  frame  of  mind  be  within  us,  it 
will  show  itself  in  the  turn  and  cast  of  our  meditations,  in  the  warmth 
and  earnestness  and  frequency  of  our  secret  applications  to  God  in 
prayer ; in  the  deep,  unfeigned,  heart-piercing,  heart-sinking  sorrow 
of  our  confessions  and  our  penitence ; in  the  sincerity  of  our  grati- 
tude and  of  our  praise;  in  our  admiration  of  the  divine  bounty  to 
his  creatures ; in  our  sense  of  particular  mercies  to  ourselves.  We 
shall  pray  much  in  secret.  We  shall  address  ourselves  to  God  of 
our  own  accord,  in  our  walks,  our  closet,  our  bed.  Form,  in  these 
addresses,  will  be  nothing.  Every  thing  will  come  from  the  heart. 
We  shall  feed  the  flame  of  devotion  by  continually  returning  to  the 
subject.  No  man  who  is  endued  with  the  taste  and  relish  we  speak 
of,  will  have  God  long  out  of  his  mind.  Under  one  view  or  other, 
God  cannot  be  long  out  of  a devout  mind.  44  Neither  was  God  in 
all  his  thoughts,”  is  a true  description  of  a complete  dereliction  of 
religious  principle ; but  it  can,  by  no  possibility,  be  the  ease  with  a 
man,  who  has  the  spirit  of  devotion,  or  any  portion  of  that  spirit 
within  him. 

But  it  is  not  in  our  private  religion  alone,  that  the  effect  and  bene- 
fit of  this  principle  is  perceived.  The  true  taste  and  relish  we  so 
much  dwell  upon,  will  bring  a man  to  the  public  worship  of  God ; 
and  what  is  more,  will  bring  him  in  such  a frame  of  mind,  as  to  ena- 
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ble  him  to  join  in  it  with  effect ; with  effect  as  to  his  own  soul ; with 
effect  as  to  every  object,  both  public  and  private,  intended  by  pub- 
lic worship.  Wanderings  and  forgetfulness,  remissions  and  inter- 
missions of  attention,  there  will  be  ; but  these  will  be  fewer  and 
shorter,  in  proportion  as  more  of  this  spirit  is  prevalent  within  us ; 
and  some  sincere,  some  hearty,  some  deep,  some  true,  and,  as  we 
trust,  acceptable,  service  will  be  performed,  before  we  leave  the 
place;  some  pouring  forth  of  the  soul  unto  God  in  prayer  and 
in  thanksgiving ; in  prayer,  excited  by  wants  and  weaknesses ; I 
fear  also,  by  sins  and  neglects  without  number;  and  in  thanksgiv- 
ings, such  as  mercies,  the  most  undeserved,  ought  to  call  forth  from 
a heart,  filled,  as  the  heart  of  man  should  be,  with  a thorough  con- 
sciousness of  dependency  and  obligation. 

Forms  of  public  worship  must,  by  their  very  nature,  be  in  a great 
degree  general ; that  is,  must  be  calculated  for  the  average  condition 
of  human  and  of  Christian  life ; but  it  is  one  property  of  the  devo- 
tional spirit,  which  wre  speak  of,  to  give  a particularity  to  our  wor- 
ship, though  it  be  carried  on  in  a congregation  of  fellow-Christians, 
and  expressed  in  terms  which  were  framed  and  conceived  for  the 
use  of  all.  And  it  does  this,  by  calling  up  recollections  which  will 
apply  most  closely,  and  bring  home  most  nearly  to  ourselves,  those 
terms  and  those  expressions.  For  instance,  in  public  worship,  we 
thank  God  in  general  terms,  that  is,  we  join  with  the  congregation 
in  a general  thanksgiving ; but  a devout  man  brings  to  church  the 
recollection  of  special  and  particular  mercies,  particular  bounties, 
particular  providences,  particular  deliverances,  particular  relief  re- 
cently experienced,  specially  and  critically  granted  in  the  moment 
of  want  or  danger,  or  eminently  and  supereminently  vouchsafed  to 
us  individually.  These  he  bears  in  his  thoughts ; he  applies  as  he 
proceeds;  that  which  was  general,  he  makes  close  and  circumstan- 
tial ; his  heart  rises  towards  God,  by  a sense  of  mercies  vouchsafed 
to  himself.  He  does  not,  however,  confine  himself  to  those  favours 
of  Providence,  which  he  enjoys  above  many  others,  or  more  than 
most  others;  he  does  not  dwell  upon  distinctions  alone;  he  sees 
God  in  all  his  goodness,  in  all  his  bounty.  Bodily  ease,  for  instance, 
is  not  less  valuable,  not  less  a mercy,  because  others  are  at  ease,  as 
well  as  himself.  The  same  of  his  health,  the  use  of  his  limbs,  the 
faculties  of  his  understanding.  But  what  I mean  is,  that  in  his 
mind,  he  brings  to  church  mercies,  in  which  he  is  interested,  and 
that  the  most  general  expressions  of  thankfulness  attach  with  him 
upon  particular  recollections  of  goodness,  particular  subjects  of 
gratitude  ; so  that  the  holy  fervour  of  his  devotion  is  supported ; 
never  wants,  nor  can  want,  materials  to  act  upon.  It  is  the  office, 
therefore,  of  an  internal  spirit  of  devotion  to  make  worship  personal. 
We  have  seen  that  it  will  be  so  with  thanksgiving.  It  will  be  the 
same  likewise  with  every  other  part  of  divine  worship.  The  confes- 
sion of  sins  in  our  liturgy,  and  perhaps  in  all  liturgies,  is  general ; 
but  our  sins,  alas  ! are  particular : our  conscience  not  only  acknow- 
ledges a deplorable  weakness  and  imperfection  in  the  discharge  of 
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our  duty,  but  is  stung  also  with  remembrances  and  compunctions, 
excited  by  particular  offences.  When  we  come,  therefore,  to  con- 
fess our  sins,  let  memory  do  its  office  faithfully.  Let  these  sins  rise 
up  before  our  eyes.  Ail  language  is  imperfect.  Forms  intended 
for  general  use,  must  consist  of  general  terms,  and  are  so  far  inade- 
quate. They  may  be  rehearsed  by  the  lips  with  very  little  of  ap- 
plication to  our  own  case.  But  this  will  never  be  so,  if  the  spirit  of 
devotion  be  within  us.  A devout  mind  is  exceedingly  stirred,  when 
it  has  sins  to  confess.  None  but  a hardened  sinner  can  even  think 
of  his  sins  without  pain.  But  when  he  is  to  lay  them,  with  suppli- 
cations for  pardon,  before  his  Maker ; when  he  is  to  expose  his  heart 
to  God ; it  will  always  be  with  powerful  inward  feelings  of  guilt 
and  calamity.  It  hath  been  well  said  of  prayer,  that  prayer  will  ei- 
ther make  a man  leave  off  sinning,  or  sin  will  make  him  leave  off 
prayer.  And  the  same  is  true  of  confession.  If  confession  be  sin- 
cere, if  it  be  such  as  a right  capacity  for  devotion  will  make  it  to  be, 
it  will  call  up  our  proper  and  particular  sins  so  distinctly  to  our 
view,  their  guilt,  their  danger,  their  end ; whither  they  are  carrying 
us ; in  what  they  will  conclude ; that,  if  we  can  return  to  them 
again  without  molestation  from  our  conscience,  then  religion  is  not 
within  us.  If  we  have  approached  God  in  his  worship  so  ineffectu- 
ally as  to  ourselves,  it  is  because  we  have  not  worshipped  him  in 
spirit ; we  may  say  of  all  we  have  done,  66  We  drew  near  with  our 
lips,  but  our  hearts  were  far  from  him.1’ 

What  we  have  said  concerning  thanksgiving  and  confession,  is 
likewise  true  of  prayer  universally.  The  spirit  of  devotion  will  ap- 
ply our  prayers  to  our  wants.  In  forms  of  worship,  be  they  ever 
so  well  composed,  it  is  impossible  to  exhibit  human  wants,  otherwise 
than  in  general  expressions.  But  devotion  will  apply  them.  It 
will  teach  every  man,  in  the  first  place,  to  know  how  indigent,  how 
poor  a creature,  without  a continued  exercise  of  mercy  and  supply 
of  bounty  from  God,  he  would  be  ; because  when  he  begins  to  enu- 
merate his  wants,  he  will  be  astonished  at  their  multitude.  What 
are  we,  any  of  us,  but  a complication  of  wants,  which  we  have  not 
in  ourselves  the  power  of  supplying?  But,  beside  those  numerous 
wants,  and  that  common  helplessness,  in  which  we  all  partake,  every 
man  has  his  own  sore,  his  own  grief,  his  own  difficulties ; every  man 
has  some  distress,  which  he  is  suffering,  or  fearing.  Nay,  were 
worldly  wishes  satisfied,  was  worldly  prosperity  complete,  he  has  al- 
ways what  is  of  more  consequence  than  worldly  prosperity  to  pray 
for ; he  has  always  his  sins  to  pray  against.  Where  temporal  wants 
are  few,  spiritual  wants  are  often  the  most  and  the  greatest.  The 
grace  of  God  is  always  wanted.  His  governing,  his  preventing,  his 
inspiring,  his  assisting  grace,  is  always  wanted.  Here,  therefore,  is 
a subject  for  prayer,  were  there  no  other ; a subject  personally  and 
individually  interesting  in  the  highest  degree ; a subject,  above  all 
others,  upon  which  the  spirit  of  devotion  will  be  sure  to  fix. 

I assign,  therefore,  as  the  first  effect  of  a right  spirit  of  devotion, 
that  it  gives  particularity  to  all  our  worship.  It  applies,  and  it  ap- 
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propriates.  Forms  of  worship  may  be  general,  but  a spirit  of  devo- 
tion brings  them  home  and  close  to  each  and  every  one. 

One  happy  consequence  of  which  is,  that  it  prevents  the  tedious- 
ness of  worship.  Things  which  interest  us,  are  not  tedious.  If  we 
find  worship  tedious,  it  is  because  it  does  not  interest  us  as  it  ought 
to  do.  We  must  allow  (experience  compels  us  to  allow)  for  wan- 
derings and  inattentions,  as  amongst  the  infirmities  of  our  infirm  na- 
ture. But,  as  I have  already  said,  even  these  will  be  fewer  and 
shorter,  in  proportion  as  we  are  possessed  of  the  spirit  of  devotion. 
Weariness  will  not  be  perceived,  by  reason  of  that  succession  of  de- 
vout feelings  and  consciousness  whidi  the  several  offices  of  worship 
are  calculated  to  excite.  If  our  heart  be  in  the  business,  it  will  not 
be  tedious.  If,  in  thanksgiving,  it  be  lifted  up  by  a sense  of  mer- 
cies, and  a knowledge  from  whom  they  proceed,  thanksgiving  will 
be  a grateful  exercise,  and  not  a tedious  form.  What  relates  to 
our  sins  and  wants,  though  not  of  the  same  gratifying  nature,  though 
accompanied  with  deep,  nay,  with  afflicting,  cause  of  humiliation  and 
fear,  must  nevertheless  be  equally  interesting,  or  more  so,  because 
it  is  of  equal  concernment  to  us,  or  of  greater.  In  neither  case, 
therefore,  if  our  duty  be  performed  as  it  ought  to  be,  will  tedious- 
ness be  perceived. 

I say,  that  the  spirit  of  devotion  removes  from  the  worship  of  God 
the  perception  of  tediousness,  and  with  that  also  every  disposition  to 
censure  or  cavil  at  particular  phrases  or  expressions  used  in  public 
worship.  All  such  faults,  even  if  they  be  real,  and  such  observa- 
tions upon  them,  are  absorbed  by  the  immense  importance  of  the 
business  in  which  we  are  engaged.  Quickness  in  discovering  blem- 
ishes of  this  sort  is  not  the  gift  of  a pious  mind ; still  less  either 
levity  or  acrimony  in  speaking  of  them. 

Moreover,  the  spirit  of  devotion  reconciles  us  to  repetitions . In 
other  subjects  repetition  soon  becomes  tiresome  and  offensive.  In 
devotion  it  is  different.  Deep,  earnest,  heartfelt  devotion,  naturally 
vents  itself  in  repetition.  Observe  a person  racked  by  excruciating 
bodily  pain  ; or  a person  suddenly  struck  with  the  news  of  some 
dreadful  calamity ; or  a person  labouring  under  some  cutting  an- 
guish of  soul ; and  you  will  always  find  him  breaking  out  into  ejac- 
ulations, imploring  from  God  support,  mercy,  and  relief,  over  and 
over  again,  uttering  the  same  prayer  in  the  same  words.  Nothing, 
he  finds,  suits  so  well  the  extremity  of  his  sufferings,  the  urgency  of 
his  wants,  as  a continual  recurrence  to  the  same  cries,  and  the  same 
call  for  divine  aid.  Our  Lord  himself,  in  his  last  agony,  affords  a 
high  example  of  what  we  are  saying : thrice  he  besought  his  heaven- 
ly Father ; and  thrice  he  used  the  same  words.  Repetition,  therefore, 
is  not  only  tolerable  in  devotion,  but  it  is  natural : it  is  even  dictated 
by  a sense  of  suffering,  and  an  acuteness  of  feeling.  It  is  coldness 
of  affection,  which  requires  to  be  enticed  and  gratified  by  continual 
novelty  of  idea,  or  expression,  or  action.  The  repetitions  and  pro- 
lixity of  pharisaical  prayers,  which  our  Lord  censures,  are  to  be  un- 
derstood of  those  prayers  which  run  out  into  mere  formality  and  into 
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great  length  ; no  sentiment  or  affection  of  the  heart  accompanying 
them ; but  uttered  as  a task,  from  an  opinion  (of  which  our  Lord 
justly  notices  the  absurdity)  that  they  should  really  be  heard  for 
their  much  speaking.  Actuated  by  the  spirit  of  devotion,  we  can 
never  offend  in  this  way,  we  can  never  be  the  object  of  this  censure. 

Lastly,  and  what  has  already  been  intimated,  the  spirit  of  devotion 
will  cause  our  prayers  to  have  an  effect  upon  our  practice.  For  ex- 
ample ; if  we  repeated  the  confession  in  our  liturgy  with  a true  pen- 
itential sense  of  guilt  upon  our  souls,  we  should  not,  day  after  day, 
be  acknowledging  to  God  our  transgressions  and  neglects,  and  yet 
go  on  exactly  in  the  same  manner,  without  endeavouring  to  make 
them  less  and  fewer.  We  should  plainly  perceive  that  this  was  doing 
nothing  towards  salvation ; and  that,  at  this  rate,  we  may  be  sin- 
ning and  confessing  all  our  lives.  Whereas,  was  the  right  spirit  of 
confessional  piety,  viz.  thoughtfulness  of  soul,  within  us  at  the  time, 
this  would  be  the  certain  benefit,  especially  in  the  case  of  an  often- 
repeated  sin,  that  the  mind  would  become  more  and  more  concerned, 
more  and  more  filled  with  compunction  and  remorse,  so  as  to  be 
forced  into  amendment.  Even  the  most  heartfelt  confession  might 
not  immediately  do  for  us  all  that  we  could  wish  : yet,  by  perseve- 
rance in  the  same,  it  would  certainly  in  a short  time  produce  its  de- 
sired effect.  For  the  same  reason,  we  should  not  time  after  time 
pray  that  we  might  thenceforward,  viz.  after  each  time  of  so  pray- 
ing, lead  godly,  righteous,  and  sober  lives,  yet  persist,  just  as  usual, 
in  ungodliness,  unrighteousness,  and  intemperance.  The  thing 
would  be  impossible,  if  we  prayed  as  we  ought.  So  likewise,  if  real 
thankfulness  of  heart  accompanied  our  thanksgivings,  we  should 
not  pray  in  vain,  that  we  might  show  forth  the  praises  of  God,  not 
only  with  our  lips,  but  in  our  lives.  As  it  is,  thousands  repeat  these 
words  without  doing  a single  deed  for  the  sake  of  pleasing  God,  ex- 
clusive of  other  motives,  or  refraining  from  a single  thing  they  like  to 
do  out  of  the  fear  of  displeasing  him.  So  again,  every  time  we  hear 
the  third  service  at  church,  we  pray  that  God  would  incline  our 
hearts  to  keep  his  commandments ; yet  immediately,  perhaps,  after- 
ward, allow  our  hearts  and  inclinations  to  wander,  without  control, 
to  whatever  sinful  temptation  entices  them.  This,  I say,  all  pro- 
ceeds from  the  want  of  earnestness  in  our  devotions.  Strong  devo- 
tion is  an  antidote  against  sin. 

To  conclude  ; a spirit  of  devotion  is  one  of  the  greatest  blessings ; 
and,  by  consequence,  the  want  of  it  one  of  the  greatest  misfortunes, 
which  a Christian  can  experience.  When  it  is  present,  it  gives  life 
to  every  act  of  worship  which  we  perform  ; it  makes  every  such  act 
interesting  and  comfortable  to  ourselves.  It  is  felt  in  our  most  re- 
tired moments,  in  our  beds,  our  closets,  our  rides,  our  walks.  It  is 
stirred  within  us,  when  we  are  assembled  with  our  children  and  ser- 
vants in  family  prayer.  It  leads  us  to  church,  to  the  congregation 
of  our  fellow-Christians  there  collected ; it  accompanies  us  in  our 
joint  offices  of  religion  in  an  especial  manner ; and  it  returns  us  to 
our  homes  holier,  and  happier,  and  better ; and  lastly,  what  greatly 
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enhances  its  value  to  every  anxious  Christian,  it  affords  to  himself  a 
proof  that  his  heart  is  right  towards  God  : when  it  is  followed  up  by 
a good  life,  by  abstinence  from  sin,  and  endeavours  after  virtue,  by 
avoiding  evil  and  doing  good,  the  proof  and  the  satisfaction  to  be 
drawn  from  it  are  complete. 


SERMON  III. 

THE  LOVE  OF  GOD. 

We  love  him,  because  he  first  loved  us.  — 1 John,  iv.  19- 

Religion  may,  and  it  can  hardly,  I think,  be  questioned  but  that 
it  sometimes  does,  spring  from  terror,  from  grief,  from  pain,  from 
punishment,  from  the  approach  of  death : and,  provided  it  be  sin- 
cere, that  is,  such  as  either  actually  produces,  or  as  would  produce, 
a change  of  life,  it  is  genuine  religion,  notwithstanding  the  bitterness, 
the  violence,  or,  if  it  must  be  so  called,  the  baseness  and  unworthi- 
ness, of  the  motive  from  which  it  proceeds.  We  are  not  to  narrow 
the  promises  of  God : and  acceptance  is  promised  to  sincere  peni- 
tence, without  specifying  the  cause  from  which  it  originates,  or  con- 
fining it  to  one  origin  more  than  another.  There  are,  however, 
higher,  and  worthier,  and  better  motives,  from  which  religion  may 
begin  in  the  heart ; and  on  this  account  especially  are  they  to  be 
deemed  better  motives,  that  the  religion  which  issues  from  them  has 
a greater  probability  of  being  sincere.  I repeat  again,  that  sincere 
religion,  from  any  motive,  will  be  effectual ; but  there  is  a great  deal 
of  difference  in  the  probability  of  its  being  sincere,  according  to  the 
different  cause  in  the  mind  from  which  it  sets  out. 

The  purest  motive  of  human  action  is  the  love  of  God.  There 
may  be  motives  stronger  and  more  general,  but  none  so  pure.  The 
religion,  the  virtue,  which  owes  its  birth  in  the  soul  to  this  motive, 
is  always  genuine  religion,  always  true  virtue.  Indeed,  speaking  of 
religion,  I should  call  the  love  of  God  not  so  much  the  groundwork 
of  religion,  as  religion  itself.  So  far  as  religion  is  disposition,  it  is 
religion  itself.  But  though  of  religion  it  be  more  than  the  ground- 
work, yet,  being  a disposition  of  mind,  like  other  dispositions,  it  is 
the  groundwork  of  action.  Well  might  our  blessed  Saviour  preach 
up,  as  he  did,  the  love  of  God.  It  is  the  source  of  every  thing  which 
is  good  in  man.  I do  not  mean  that  it  is  the  only  source,  or  that 
goodness  can  proceed  from  no  other,  but  that  of  all  principles  of 
conduct  it  is  the  safest,  the  best,  the  truest,  the  highest.  Perhaps  it 
is  peculiar  to  the  Jewish  and  Christian  dispensations  (and,  if  it  be, 
it  is  a peculiar  excellency  in  them)  to  have  formally  and  solemnly 
laid  down  this  principle,  as  a ground  of  human  action.  I shall  not 
deny,  that  elevated  notions  were  entertained  of  the  Deity  by  some 
wise  and  excellent  heathens : but  even  these  did  not,  that  I can  find, 
so  inculcate  the  love  of  that  Deity,  or  so  propose  and  state  it  to  their 
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followers,  as  to  make  it  a governing,  actuating  principle  of  life 
! amongst  them.  This  did  Moses,  or  rather  God  by  the  mouth  of 
Moses,  expressly,  formally,  solemnly.  This  did  Christ,  adopting, 

: repeating,  ratifying,  what  the  law  had  already  declared ; and  not 
only  ratifying,  but  singling  it  out  from  the  body  of  precepts  which 
| composed  the  old  institution,  and  giving  it  a pre-eminence  to  every 
other. 

Now  this  love,  so  important  to  our  religious  character,  and,  by  its 
effect  upon  that,  to  our  salvation,  which  is  the  end  of  religion  ; this 
love,  I say,  is  to  be  engendered  in  the  soul,  not  so  much  by  hearing 
the  words  of  others,  or  by  instruction  from  others,  as  by  a secret  and 
habitual  contemplation  of  God  Almighty’s  bounty,  and  by  a constant 
referring  of  our  enjoyments  and  our  hopes  to  his  goodness.  This  is 
in  a great  degree  a matter  of  habit : and,  like  all  good  habits,  par- 
ticularly mental  habits,  is  what  every  person  must  form  in  himself 
and  for  himself  by  endeavour  and  perseverance.  In  this  great  arti- 
cle, as  well  as  in  others  which  are  less,  every  man  must  be  the  author 
to  himself  of  his  train  of  thinking,  be  it  good  or  bad.  I shall  only 
observe,  that  when  this  habit,  or,  as  some  would  call  it,  this  turn  and 
course  of  thought,  is  once  happily  generated,  occasions  will  contin- 
ually arise  to  minister  to  its  exercise  and  augmentation.  A night’s 
rest,  or  a comfortable  meal,  will  immediately  direct  our  gratitude  to 
God.  The  use  of  our  limbs,  the  possession  of  our  senses ; every 
degree  of  health,  every  hour  of  ease,  every  sort  of  satisfaction,  which 
we  enjoy,  will  carry  our  thoughts  to  the  same  object.  But  if  our 
enjoyments  raise  our  affections,  still  more  will  our  hopes  do  the 
same ; and,  most  of  all  beyond  comparison,  those  hopes  which  re- 
ligion inspires.  Think  of  man,  and  think  of  heaven ; think  what  he 
is,  and  what  it  is  in  his  power  hereafter  to  become.  Think  of  this 
again  and  again : and  it  is  impossible,  but  that  the  prospect  of  being 
so  rewarded  for  our  poor  labours,  so  resting  from  our  past  troubles, 
so  forgiven  for  our  repented  sins,  must  fill  our  hearts  with  the  deep- 
est thankfulness ; and  thankfulness  is  love.  Towards  the  author 
of  an  obligation  which  is  infinite,  thankfulness  is  the  only  species  of 
love  that  can  exist. 

But,  moreover,  the  love  of  God  is  specifically  represented  in 
Scripture  as  one  of  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  love  of  God 
shed  abroad  in  the  heart  is  described  as  one  of  the  works  of  the 
Spirit  upon  the  souls  of  Christians.  Now  whatever  is  represented 
in  Scripture  to  be  the  gift  of  the  Spirit,  is  to  be  sought  for  by  earn- 
est and  peculiar  prayer.  That  is  the  practical  use  to  be  made  of, 
and  the  practical  consequence  to  be  drawn  from,  such  representa- 
tions ; the  very  purpose  probably  for  which  they  were  delivered : 
the  mere  point  of  doctrine  being  seldom  that  in  which  Scripture  de- 
clarations rest.  Let  us  not  fail  therefore ; let  us  not  cease  to  entreat 
the  Father  of  mercies,  that  the  love  of  him  may  be  shed  abroad  in 
our  hearts  continually.  It  is  one  of  the  things  in  which  we  are  sure 
that  our  prayers  are  right  in  their  object ; in  which  also  we  may 
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humbly  hope,  that,  unless  obstructed  by  ourselves,  they  will  not  be 
in  vain. 

Nor  let  it  be  said  that  this  aid  is  superfluous,  forasmuch  as  nature! 
herself  had  provided  sufficient  means  for  exciting  this  sentiment. 
This  is  true  with  respect  to  those  who  are  in  the  full,  or  in  any  thing  {yer 
near  the  full,  enjoyment  of  the  gifts  of  nature.  With  them  I do  for 
allow  that  nothing  but  a criminal  stupefaction  can  hinder  the  love  of  f 1 
God  from  being  felt.  But  this  is  not  the  case  with  all ; nor  with  any 
at  all  times.  Afflictions,  sickness,  poverty,  the  maladies  and  misfor- 
tunes of  life,  will  interrupt  and  damp  this  sensation,  so  far  as  it  de- 
pends upon  our  actual  experience  of  God’s  bounty.  I do  not  say 
that  the  evils  of  life  ought  to  have  this  effect : taken  in  connexion  N 
with  a future  state,  they  certainly  ought  not ; because,  when  viewed 
in  that  relation,  afflictions  and  calamities  become  trials,  warnings, 
chastisements ; and  when  sanctified  by  their  fruits,  when  made  the 
means  of  weaning  us  from  the  world,  bringing  us  nearer  to  God,  and 
of  purging  away  that  dross  and  defilement  which  our  souls  have 
contracted,  are  in  truth  amongst  the  first  of  favours  and  of  bless- 
ings : nevertheless,  as  an  apostle  himself  confesses,  they  are  for  a 
season  grievous ; they  are  disheartening ; and  they  are  too  apt  to 
produce  an  unfavourable  effect  upon  our  gratitude.  Wherefore  it 
is  upon  these  occasions  most  especially,  that  the  aid  of  God’s  Spirit 
may  be  required  to  maintain  in  our  souls  the  love  of  God. 

Let  those,  therefore,  who  are  conscious  to  themselves  that  they 
have  not  the  love  of  God  within  them  as  they  ought  to  have  it,  en- 
deavour to  acquire  and  to  increase  this  holy  principle  by  seriousness 
of  mind,  by  habitual  meditation,  by  devout  reading,  devout  conver- 
sation, devout  society.  These  are  all  aids  and  helps  towards  indu 
cing  upon  the  mind  this  most  desirable,  nay,  rather  let  me  call  it, 
this  blessed  frame  and  temper,  and  of  fixing  us  in  it : and  forasmuch 
as  it  is  declared  in  Scripture  to  be  shed  abroad  in  the  heart  by  the 
Spirit  of  God,  let  us  labour  in  our  prayers  for  this  best  gift. 

The  next  consideration  upon  the  subject  is,  the  fruit  and  effect  oi 
this  disposition  upon  our  lives.  If  it  be  asked  how  does  the  love  oj 
God  operate  in  the  production  of  virtuous  conduct,  I shall  answer, 
that  it  operates  exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  affection  towards  a 
parent  or  gratitude  towards  a human  benefactor  operates,  by  stirring 
up  a strong  rebuke  in  the  mind  upon  the  thought  of  offending  him. 
This  lays  a constant  check  upon  our  conduct.  And  this  sensation 
is  the  necessary  accompaniment  of  love ; it  cannot,  I think,  be  sepa- 
rated from  it.  But  it  is  not  the  whole  of  its  influence.  Love  anc 
gratitude  towards  a benefactor  not  only  fill  us  with  remorse  and  with 
internal  shame,  whenever,  by  our  wilful  misbehaviour,  we  have  given 
cause  to  that  benefactor  to  be  displeased  with  us,  but  also  prompts  us 
with  a desire  upon  all  occasions  of  doing  what  we  believe  he  wills  to 
be  done,  which,  with  respect  to  God,  is  in  other  words  a desire  to 
serve  him.  Now  this  is  not  only  a restraint  from  vice,  but  an  incite- 
ment to  action.  Instructed,  as  in  Christian  countries  mankind  gen 
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je  erally  are,  in  the  main  articles  of  human  duty,  this  motive  will  sel- 
dom mislead  them. 

rei  In  one  important  respect  the  love  of  God  excels  all  moral  princi- 
t pies  whatever ; and  that  is,  in  its  comprehensiveness.  It  reaches 
g every  action  ; it  includes  every  duty.  You  cannot  mention  another 

0 moral  principle  which  has  this  property  in  the  same  perfection.  For 
if  instance,  I can  hardly  name  a better  moral  principle  than  humanity, 
y It  is  a principle  which  every  one  commends,  and  justly  : yet  in  this 
. very  article  of  comprehensiveness  it  is  deficient,  when  compared  with 
. the  love  of  God.  It  will  prompt  us  undoubtedly  to  do  kind,  and 
; generous,  and  compassionate  things  towards  our  friends,  our  acquain- 

1 tance,  our  neighbours,  and  towards  the  poor.  In  our  relation  to, 

1 and  in  our  intercourse  with,  mankind,  especially  towards  those  who 
, are  dependent  upon  us,  or  over  whom  we  have  power,  it  will  keep 
i us  from  hardness,  and  rigour,  and  cruelty.  In  all  this  it  is  excel- 
[ lent.  But  it  will  not  regulate  us,  as  we  require  to  be  regulated,  in 
i another  great  branch  of  Christian  duty,  self-government  and  self- 
, restraint.  We  may  be  exceedingly  immoral  and  licentious  in  sinful 

indulgences  without  violating  our  principles  of  humanity ; at  least, 
without  specifically  violating  it,  and  without  being  sensible  of  viola- 
ting it.  And  this  is  by  no  means  an  uncommon  case  or  character, 
namely,  humanity  of  temper  subsisting  along  with  the  most  criminal 
licentiousness,  and  under  a total  want  of  personal  self-government. 
The  reason  is,  that  the  principle  of  conduct,  though  excellent  as  far 
as  it  goes,  fails  in  comprehensiveness.  Not  so  with  the  love  of  God. 
He,  who  is  influenced  by  that,  feels  his  influence  in  all  parts  of  duty, 
upon  every  occasion  of  action,  throughout  the  whole  course  of  con- 
duct. 

The  thing  with  most  of  us  to  be  examined  into  and  ascertained  is, 
whether  it  indeed  guide  us  at  all ; whether  it  be  within  us  an  effi- 
cient motive.  I am  far  from  taking  upon  me  to  say  that  it  is  essen- 
tial to  this  principle  to  exclude  all  other  principles  of  conduct,  espe- 
cially the  dread  of  God’s  wrath,  and  of  its  tremendous  consequences : 
or  that  a person,  who  is  deterred  from  evil  actions  by  the  dread  of 
God’s  wrath,  is  obliged  to  conclude,  that  because  he  so  much  dreads 
God,  he  cannot  love  him.  I will  not  venture  to  say  any  such  thing. 
The  Scripture,  it  is  true,  speaking  of  the  love  of  God,  hath  said, 
that  “ perfect  love  casteth  out  fear but  it  hath  not  said  that  in  the 
soul  of  man  this  love  is  ever  perfect : what  the  Scripture  hath  thus 
declared  of  perfect  love  is  no  more  than  what  is  just.  The  love  of 
God,  were  it  perfect,  that  is  to  say,  were  it  such  as  his  nature,  his 
relation,  his  bounty  to  us,  deserves ; were  it  adequate  [either  to  its 
object  or  to  our  obligation,  were  it  carried  up  as  high  as  in  a perfectly 
virtuous  and  rational  soul  it  might  be  carried,  would,  I believe,  ab- 
sorb every  other  motive  and  every  other  principle  of  action  what- 
ever, even  the  fear  of  God  amongst  the  rest.  This  principle,  by  its 
nature,  might  gain  a complete  possession  of  the  heart  and  will,  so 
that  a person  acting  under  its  influence  would  take  nothing  else  into 
the  account,  would  reflect  upon  no  other  consequence  or  considera- 
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tion  whatever.  Possibly,  nay  probably,  this  is  the  condition  of  some;  0 
higher  orders  of  spirits,  and  may  become  ours  by  future  improve-!  ; I) 
ment,  and  in  a more  exalted  state  of  existence  : but  it  cannot,  I am  |at 
afraid,  be  said  to  be  our  condition  now.  The  love  of  God  subsists  (i 
in  the  heart  of  good  men  as  a powerful  principle  of  action:  but  it  jp<n 
subsists  there  in  conjunction  with  other  principles,  especially  with  B 
the  fear  of  him.  All  goodness  is  in  a certain  degree  comparative ; froii 
and  I think,  that  he  may  be  called  a good  man  in  whom  this  prin-  p 
ciple  dwells  and  operates  at  all.  Wherefore  to  obtain ; when  ob-  fron 
tained,  to  cultivate,  to  cherish,  to  strengthen,  to  improve  it,  ought  ter 
to  form  the  most  anxious  concern  of  our  spiritual  life.  He  that  fhi 
loveth  God  keepeth  his  commandments ; but  still  the  love  of  God  jot 
is  something  more  than  keeping  the  commandments.  For  whichti|uc 
reason  we  must  acquire,  what  many,  it  is  to  be  feared,  have  even  If 
yet  to  begin,  a habit  of  contemplating  God  in  the  bounties  and  tip 
blessings  of  his  creation.  I think  that  religion  can  hardly  subsist  toe 
in  the  soul  without  this  habit  in  some  degree.  But  the  greater  part  tot 
of  us,  such  is  the  natural  dulness  of  our  souls,  require  something  Jen 
more  exciting  and  stimulating  than  the  sensations  which  large  and  thi 
general  views  of  nature  or  of  providence  produce ; something  more  j$j 
particular  to  ourselves,  and  which  more  nearly  touches  our  separate  evi 
happiness.  Now  of  examples  of  this  kind,  namely,  of  direct  and  In 
special  mercies  towards  himself,  no  one,  who  calls  to  mind  the  passa-  iti 
ges  and  providences  of  his  life,  can  be  destitute.  There  is  one  topic  (of 
of  gratitude  falling  under  this  head,  which  almost  every  man,  who 
is  tolerably  faithful  and  exact  in  his  self-recollections,  will  find  in  di 
events  upon  which  he  has  to  look  back ; and  it  is  this : How  often  w| 
have  we  been  spared,  when  we  might  have  been  overtaken  and  cut  ra 
off  in  the  midst  of  sin  ! Of  all  the  attributes  of  God,  forbearance, 
perhaps,  is  that  which  we  have  most  to  acknowledge.  We  cannot 
want  occasions  to  bring  the  remembrance  of  it  to  our  thoughts. 
Have  there  not  been  occasions,  in  which,  insnared  in  vice,  we  might 
have  been  detected  and  exposed  ; have  been  crushed  by  punishment 
or  shame,  have  been  irrecoverably  ruined  ? occasions  in  which  we 
might  have  been  suddenly  stricken  with  death,  in  a state  of  soul  the 
most  unfit  for  it  that  was  possible  ? That  we  were  none  of  these,  that 
we  have  been  preserved  from  these  dangers,  that  our  sin  was  not  our 
destruction,  that  instant  judgment  did  not  overtake  us,  is  to  be  at-  r 
tributed  to  the  long-suffering  of  God.  Supposing,  what  is  undoubt-  ( 
edly  true,  that  the  secrets  of  our  conduct  were  known  to  him  at  the  j 
time,  it  can  be  attributed  to  no  other  cause.  Now  this  is  a topic  ] 
which  can  never  fail  to  supply  subjects  of  thankfulness,  and  of  aspe-  | 
cies  of  thankfulness  which  must  bear  with  direct  force  upon  the  re- 
gulation of  our  conduct.  We  were  not  destroyed  when  we  might 
have  been  destroyed,  and  when  we  merited  destruction.  We  have 
been  preserved  for  farther  trial.  This  is,  or  ought  to  be,  a touching 
reflection.  How  deeply,  therefore,  does  it  behove  us  not  to  trifle 
with  the  patience  of  God,  not  to  abuse  this  enlarged  space,  this  res- 
pited, protracted  season  of  repentance,  by  plunging  afresh  into  the 
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01Bejsame  crimes,  or  others,  or  greater  crimes  ? It  shows  that  we  are  not 
3ve,|  to  be  wrought  upon  by  mercy ; that  our  gratitude  is  not  moved  ; 
N that  things  are  wrong  within  us ; that  there  is  a deplorable  void  and 
lsfs  chasm  in  our  religious  principles,  the  love  of  God  not  being  present 
; 1{ j in  our  hearts. 

!^j  But  to  return  to  that  with  which  we  set  out : religion  may  spring 
[ei|j  from  various  principles,  begin  in  various  motives.  It  is  not  for  us 
1!1'j  to  narrow  the  promises  of  God  which  belong  to  sincere  religion, 
’M  from  whatever  cause  it  originates.  But  of  these  principles,  the 
'to j purest,  the  surest,  is  the  love  of  God,  forasmuch  as  the  religion 
aH  which  proceeds  from  it  is  sincere,  constant,  and  universal.  It  will 

4 not,  like  fits  of  terror  and  alarm  (which  yet  we  do  not  despise)  pro- 
toj  duce  a temporary  religion.  The  love  of  God  is  an  abiding  principle. 
!D  It  will  not,  like  some  other  (and  these  also  good  and  laudable  prin- 
^ ciples  of  action,  as  far  as  they  go)  produce  a partial  religion.  It  is 

coextensive  with  all  our  obligations.  Practical  Christianity  may  be 
comprised  in  three  words ; devotion,  self-government,  and  benevo- 

5 lence.  The  love  of  God  in  the  heart  is  a fountain,  from  which  these 
1 three  streams  of  virtue  will  not  fail  to  issue.  The  love  of  God  also 
; is  a guard  against  error  in  conduct,  because  it  is  a guard  against  those 
J evil  influences  which  mislead  the  understanding  in  moral  questions. 

I In  some  measure,  it  supplies  the  place  of  every  rule.  He  who  has 

it  truly  within  him,  has  little  to  learn.  Look  steadfastly  to  the  will 
of  God,  which  he  who  loves  God  necessarily  does,  practise  what  you 
believe  to  be  well-pleasing  to  him,  leave  off  what  you  believe  to  be 
displeasing  to  him ; cherish,  confirm,  strengthen,  the  principle  itself 
which  sustains  this  course  of  external  conduct,  and  you  will  not  want 
many  lessons,  you  need  not  listen  to  any  other  monitor. 


SERMON  IV. 

MEDITATING  UPON  RELIGION. 

Have  I not  remembered  thee  in  my  bed : and  thought  upon  thee  when  I was 
waking  f — Psalm,  lxiii.  6. 

The  life  of  God  in  the  soul  of  man,  as  it  is  sometimes  emphatically 
called,  the  Christian  life,  that  is,  or  the  progress  of  Christianity  in 
the  heart  of  any  particular  person,  is  marked,  amongst  other  things, 
by  religion  gradually  gaining  possession  of  the  thoughts.  It  has 
been  said,  that  if  we  thought  about  religion  as  it  deserved,  we  should 
never  think  about  any  thing  else ; nor  with  strictness,  perhaps,  can 
we  deny  the  truth  of  this  proposition.  Religious  concerns  do  so  sur- 
pass and  outweigh  in  value  and  importance  all  concerns  beside,  that, 
did  they  occupy  a place  in  our  minds  proportioned  to  that  impor- 
tance, they  would,  in  truth,  exclude  every  other  but  themselves.  I 
am  not,  therefore,  one  of  those  who  wonder  when  I see  a man  en- 
grossed with  religion : the  wonder  with  me  is,  that  men  care  and 
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think  so  little  concerning  it.  With  all  the  allowances  which  must  be 
made  for  our  employments,  our  activities,  our  anxieties  about  the 
interests  and  occurrences  of  the  present  life,  it  is  still  true,  that  our 
forgetfulness,  and  negligence,  and  indifference,  about  religion,  are 
much  greater  than  can  be  excused,  or  can  easily  be  accounted  for  by 
these  causes.  Few  men  are  so  busy,  but  that  they  contrive  to  find 
time  for  any  gratification  their  heart  is  set  upon,  and  thought  for  any 
subject  in  which  they  are  interested  : they  want  not  leisure  for  these, 
though  they  want  leisure  for  religion.  Notwithstanding,  therefore, 
singular  cases,  if  indeed  there  be  any  cases,  of  being  over-religious, 
over-intent  upon  spiritual  affairs,  the  real  and  true  complaint  is  all 
on  the  other  side,  that  men  think  not  about  them  enough,  as  they 
ought,  as  is  reasonable,  as  it  is  their  duty  to  do.  That  is  the  malady 
and  the  mischief.  The  cast  and  turn  of  our  infirm  and  fleshly  na- 
ture lean  all  on  that  side.  For,  first,  this  nature  is  affected  chiefly 
by  what  we  see.  Though  the  things  which  concern  us  most  deeply 
be  not  seen  ; for  this  very  reason,  that  they  are  not  seen,  they  do  not 
affect  us  as  they  ought.  That  these  things  ought  to  be  meditated 
upon,  and  must  be  acted  upon,  one  way  or  other,  long  before  we 
come  actually  to  experience  them,  yet  in  fact  we  do  not  meditate 
upon  them,  we  do  not  act  with  a view  to  them,  till  something  gives 
us  alarm,  gives  reason  to  believe  that  they  are  approaching  fast  upon 
us,  that  they  are  at  hand,  or  shortly  will  be,  that  we  shall  indeed 
experience  what  they  are. 

The  world  of  spirits,  the  world  for  which  we  are  destined,  is  invis- 
ible to  us.  Hear  St.  Paul’s  account  of  this  matter ; “We  look  not 
at  the  things  which  are  seen,  but  at  the  things  which  are  not  seen ; 
for  the  things  which  are  seen  are  temporal,  but  the  things  which  are 
not  seen  are  eternal.”  44  We  walk  by  faith,  not  by  sight : faith  is 
the  evidence  of  things  not  seen.”  Some  great  invisible  agent  there 
must  be  in  the  universe ; 44  the  things  which  are  seen  were  not  made 
of  things  which  do  appear.”  Now  if  the  great  Author  of  all  things 
be  himself  invisible  to  our  senses,  and  if  our  relation  to  him  must  ne- 
cessarily form  the  greatest  interest  and  concern  of  our  existence, 
then  it  follows,  that  our  greatest  interest  and  concern  are  with  those 
things  which  are  now  invisible.  “We  are  saved  by  hope,  but  hope 
that  is  seen  is  not  hope ; for  what  a man  seeth,  why  doth  he  yet  hope 
for  ? but  if  we  hope  for  that  we  see  not,  then  do  we  with  patience 
wait  for  it.”  The  first  infirmity,  therefore,  which  religion  has  to 
conquer  within  us,  is  that  which  binds  down  our  attention  to  the 
things  which  we  see.  The  natural  man  is  immersed  in  sense  : no- 
thing takes  hold  of  his  mind  but  what  applies  immediately  to  his 
sense : but  this  disposition  will  not  do  for  religion  : the  religious 
character  is  founded  in  hope,  as  contradistinguished  from  experience, 
in  perceiving  by  the  mind  what  is  not  perceived  by  the  eye  : unless  a 
man  can  do  this,  he  cannot  be  religious : and  with  many  it  is  a great 
difficulty.  This  power  of  hope,  which,  as  St.  Paul  observes  of  it,  is 
that  which  places  the  invisible  world  before  our  view,  is  specifically 
described  in  Scripture,  as  amongst  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit,  the  natural 
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]e  :man  standing  indeed  much  in  need  of  it,  being  altogether  of  an  op- 
)ei  posite  tendency.  Hear  St.  Paul’s  prayer  for  his  Roman  converts; 
ir  “ The  God  of  hope  fill  you  with  all  joy  and  peace  in  believing,  that 
,e  I you  may  abound  in  hope  through  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost.” 

Again  to  the  Galatians,  how  does  he  describe  the  state  of  mind  of  a 
j Christian  ? 64  We  through  the  Spirit  wait  for  the  hope  of  righteous- 
ness by  faith.” 

j Again  ; another  impediment  to  the  thought  of  religion  is  the  fa- 
’ culty  and  the  habit  we  have  acquired  of  regarding  its  concerns  as  at 
’ a distance.  A child  is  affected  by  nothing  but  what  is  present,  and 
jj  many  thousands  in  this  respect  continue  children  all  their  lives.  In 
a degree  this  weakness  cleaves  to  us  all ; produces  upon  us  the  same 
effect  under  a different  form ; namely,  in  this  way,  when  we  find 

J ourselves  necessarily  disturbed  by  near  or  approaching  evil,  we  have 
the  means  of  forgetting  the  nearness  or  the  approach  of  that,  which 
must  bring  with  it  the  greatest  evil  or  the  greatest  good  we  are  capa- 
ble of,  our  change  at  death.  Though  we  cannot  exactly  offer  any 
arguments  to  show  that  it  is  either  certainly  or  probably  at  a dis- 
tance, yet  we  have  the  means  of  regarding  it  in  our  minds  as  though 
! it  were  at  a distance ; and  this  even  in  cases  in  which  it  cannot  pos- 
sibly be  so.  Do  we  prepare  for  it  ? no : why  ? because  we  regard 
it  in  our  imaginations  as  at  a distance ; we  cannot  prove  that  it  is  at 
a distance ; nay,  the  contrary  may  be  proved  against  us : but  still 
we  regard  it  so  in  our  imaginations,  and  regard  it  so  practically ; 
for  imagination  is  with  most  men  the  practical  principle.  But,  how- 

I ever  strong  and  general  this  delusion  be,  has  it  any  foundation  in 
reason  ? Can  that  be  thought  at  a distance  which  may  come  to-mor- 
row, which  must  come  in  a few  years  ? In  a very  few  years  to  most 
of  us,  in  a few  years  to  all,  it  will  be  fixed  and  decided,  whether  we 
are  to  be  in  heaven  or  hell ; yet  we  go  on  without  thinking  of  it, 
without  preparing  for  it : and  it  is  exceedingly  observable,  that  it 
is  only  in  religion  we  thus  put  away  the  thought  from  us.  In  the 
settlement  of  our  worldly  affairs  after  our  deaths,  which  exactly  de- 
pend upon  the  same  event,  commence  at  the  same  time,  are  equally 
distant,  if  either  were  distant,  equally  liable  to  uncertainty,  as  to 
when  the  disposition  will  take  place ; in  these,  I say,  men  are  not 
usually  negligent,  or  think  that  by  reason  of  its  distance  it  can  be 
neglected,  or  by  reason  of  the  uncertainty  when  it  may  happen,  left 
unprovided  for.  This  is  a flagrant  inconsistency,  and  proves  deci- 
sively that  religion  possesses  a small  portion  of  our  concern,  in  pro- 
portion with  what  it  ought  to  do.  For  instead  of  giving  to  it  that 
superiority  which  is  due  to  immortal  concerns,  above  those  which  are 
transitory,  perishable,  and  perishing,  it  is  not  even  put  upon  an 
equality  with  them ; nor  with  those  which,  in  respect  to  time,  and 
the  uncertainty  of  time,  are  under  the  same  circumstances  with  itself. 

Thirdly ; the  spiritual  character  of  religion  is  another  great  im- 
pediment to  its  entering  our  thoughts.  All  religion,  which  is  effec- 
tual, is  and  must  be  spiritual.  Offices  and  ordinances  are  the  hand- 
maids and  instruments  of  the  spiritual  religion,  calculated  to  gene- 
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rate,  to  promote,  to  maintain,  to  uphold,  it  in  the  heart,  but  the 
thing  itself  is  purely  spiritual.  Now  the  flesh  weigheth  down  the 
spirit,  as  with  a load  and  burden.  It  is  difficult  to  rouse  the  human 
constitution  to  a sense  and  perception  of  what  is  purely  spiritual. 
They  who  are  addicted,  not  only  to  vice,  but  to  gratifications  and 
pleasures ; they  who  know  no  other  rule  than  to  go  with  the  crowd 
in  their  career  of  dissipation  and  amusement;  they  whose  attentions 
are  all  fixed  and  engrossed  by  business,  whose  minds  from  morning 
to  night  are  counting  and  computing ; the  weak,  and  foolish,  and 
stupid ; lastly,  which  comprehends  a class  of  mankind  deplorably 
numerous,  the  indolent  and  slothful ; none  of  these  can  bring  them- 
selves to  meditate  upon  religion.  The  last  class  slumber  over  its 
interests  and  concerns  ; perhaps  they  cannot  be  said  to  forget  it  ab- 
solutely, but  they  slumber  over  the  subject,  in  which  state  nothing 
as  to  their  salvation  gets  done,  no  decision,  no  practice.  There  are, 
therefore,  we  see,  various  obstacles  and  infirmities  in  our  constitu- 
tions, which  obstruct  the  reception  of  religious  ideas  in  our  mind, 
still  more  such  a voluntary  entertainment  of  them  as  may  bring  forth 
fruit.  It  ought,  therefore,  to  be  our  constant  prayer  to  God,  that 
he  will  open  our  hearts  to  the  influence  of  his  word,  by  which  is 
meant  that  he  will  so  quicken  and  actuate  the  sensibility  and  vigour 
of  our  minds,  as  to  enable  us  to  attend  to  the  things  which  really 
and  truly  belong  to  our  peace. 

So  soon  as  religion  gains  that  hold  and  that  possession  of  the  heart, 
which  it  must  do  to  become  the  means  of  our  salvation,  things  change 
within  us,  as  in  many  other  respects,  so  especially  in  this.  We  think 
a great  deal  more  frequently  about  it,  we  think  of  it  for  a longer 
continuance,  and  our  thoughts  of  it  have  much  more  of  vivacity  and 
impressiveness.  First,  we  begin  to  think  of  religion  more  frequent- 
ly than  we  did.  Heretofore  we  never  thought  of  it  at  all,  except 
when  some  melancholy  incident  had  sunk  our  spirits,  or  had  terrified 
our  apprehensions ; it  was  either  from  lowness  or  from  fright  that 
we  thought  of  religion  at  all.  Whilst  things  went  smoothly  and 
prosperously  and  gaily  with  us,  whilst  all  was  well  and  safe  in  our 
health  and  circumstances,  religion  was  the  last  thing  we  wished  to 
turn  our  minds  to : we  did  not  want  to  have  our  pleasure  disturbed 
by  it.  But  it  is  not  so  with  us  now  : there  is  a change  in  our  minds 
in  this  respect.  It  enters  our  thoughts  very  often,  both  by  day  and 
by  night,  64  Have  I not  remembered  thee  in  my  bed,  and  thought 
upon  thee  when  I was  waking?”  This  change  is  one  of  the  prognos- 
tications of  the  religious  principle  forming  within  us.  Secondly, 
these  thoughts  settle  themselves  upon  our  minds.  They  were  for- 
merly fleeting  and  transitory,  as  the  cloud  which  passes  along  the 
sky ; and  they  were  so  for  two  reasons  ; first,  they  found  no  conge- 
nial temper  and  disposition  to  rest  upon,  no  seriousness,  no  posture 
of  mind  proper  for  their  reception  ; and  secondly,  because  we  of  our 
own  accord,  by  a positive  exertion  and  endeavour  of  our  will,  put 
them  away  from  us,  we  disliked  their  presence,  we  rejected  and  cast 
them  out.  But  it  is  not  so  now ; we  entertain  and  retain  religious 
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meditations,  as  being,  in  fact,  those  which  concern  us  most  deeply. 
I do  not  speak  of  the  solid  comfort  which  is  to  be  found  in  them, 
because  that  belongs  to  a more  advanced  state  of  Christian  life  than 
I am  now  considering  : that  will  come  afterward  ; and,  when  it  does 
come,  will  form  the  support,  and  consolation,  and  happiness,  of  our 
lives.  But  whilst  the  religious  principle  is  forming,  at  least  during 
the  first  steps  of  that  formation,  we  are  induced  to  think  about  re- 
ligion chiefly  from  a sense  of  its  vast  consequences ; and  this  reason 
is  enough  to  make  wise  men  think  about  it  both  long  and  closely. 
Lastly,  our  religious  thoughts  come  to  have  a vivacity  and  impres- 
siveness in  them  which  they  had  not  hitherto : that  is  to  say,  they 
interest  us  much  more  than  they  did.  There  is  a wonderful  differ- 
ence in  the  light  in  which  we  see  the  same  thing,  in  the  force  and 
strength  with  which  it  rises  up  before  our  view,  in  the  degree  with 
which  we  are  affected  by  it.  This  difference  is  experienced  in  no 
one  thing  more  than  in  religion,  not  only  between  different  persons, 
but  by  the  same  person  at  different  times,  the  same  person  in  differ- 
ent stages  of  the  Christian  progress,  the  same  person  under  different 
measures  of  divine  grace. 

Finally,  would  we  know  whether  we  have  made,  or  are  making, 
any  advances  in  Christianity  or  not  ? These  are  the  marks  which  will 
tell  us.  Do  we  think  more  frequently  about  religion  than  we  used 
to  do  ? Do  we  cherish  and  entertain  these  thoughts  for  a longer  con- 
tinuance than  we  did  ? Do  they  interest  us  more  than  formerly  ? Do 
they  impress  us  more,  do  they  strike  us  more  forcibly,  do  they  sink 
deeper  ? If  we  perceive  this,  then  we  perceive  a change,  upon  which 
we  may  ground  good  hopes  and  expectations ; if  we  perceive  it  not, 
we  have  cause  for  very  afflicting  apprehensions,  that  the  power  of  re- 
ligion hath  not  yet  visited  us  ; cause  for  deep  and  earnest  interces- 
sion with  God  for  the  much-wanted  succour  of  his  Holy  Spirit. 


SERMON  V. 

OF  THE  STATE  AFTER  DEATH. 

Beloved now  are  we  the  sons  of  God;  and  it  doth  not  yet  appear  what  we  shall 
be : but  we  know  that , when  he  shall  appear,  we  shall  be  like  him  ; for  we 
shall  see  him  as  he  is.  — 1 John,  iii.  2. 

One  of  the  most  natural  solicitudes  of  the  human  mind,  is  to  know 
what  will  become  of  us  after  death,  what  is  already  become  of  those 
friends  who  are  gone.  I do  not  so  much  mean  the  great  question, 
whether  we  and  they  shall  be  happy  or  miserable,  as  I mean  the 
question,  what  is  the  nature  and  condition  of  that  state  which  we  are 
so  soon  to  try.  This  solicitude,  which  is  both  natural  and  strong, 
is  sometimes,  however,  carried  too  far : and  this  is  the  case,  when 
it  renders  us  uneasy,  or  dissatisfied,  or  impatient,  under  the  obscu- 
rity in  which  the  subject  is  placed : and  placed,  not  only  in  regard 
to  us,  or  in  regard  to  common  men,  but  in  regard  even  to  the  apos- 
VOL.  II.  e e 
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ties  themselves  of  our  Lord,  who  were  taught  from  his  mouth,  a» 
well  as  immediately  instructed  by  his  Spirit.  Saint  John,  the  author 
of  the  text  which  I have  read  to  you,  was  one  of  these ; not  only  an 
apostle,  but  of  all  the  apostles,  perhaps,  the  most  closely  connected 
with  his  Master,  and  admitted  to  the  most  intimate  familiarity  with 
him.  What  it  was  allowed,  therefore,  for  man  to  know,  Saint  John 
knew.  Yet  this  very  Saint  John  acknowledges  “that  it  doth  not 
yet  appear  what  we  shall  be the  exact  nature,  and  condition,  and 
circumstances,  of  our  future  state  are  yet  hidden  from  us. 

I think  it  credible  that  this  may,  in  a very  great  degree,  arise  from 
the  nature  of  the  human  understanding  itself.  Our  Saviour  said  to 
Nicodemus,  “ If  I have  told  you  earthly  things,  and  ye  believe  not, 
how  shall  ye  believe,  if  I tell  you  of  heavenly  things  ?”  It  is  evident 
from  the  strain  of  this  extraordinary  conversation,  that  the  disbelief 
on  the  part  of  Nicodemus,  to  which  our  Saviour  refers,  was  that 
which  arose  from  the  difficulty  of  comprehending  the  subject. 
Therefore  our  Saviour’s  words  to  him  may  be  construed  thus:  If 
what  I have  just  now  said  concerning  the  new  birth,  concerning  being 
bom  again,  concerning  being  born  of  the  Spirit,  concerning  the 
agency  of  the  Spirit,  which  are  all  “ earthly  things,”  that  is,  are  all 
things  that  pass  in  the  hearts  of  Christians  in  this  their  present  life, 
and  upon  this  earth  ; if  this  information  prove  so  difficult,  that  you 
cannot  bring  yourself  to  believe  it,  by  reason  of  the  difficulty  of  ap- 
prehending it ; “ how  shall  ye  believe  ?”  how  would  ye  be  able  to 
conquer  the  much  greater  difficulties  which  would  attend  my  dis- 
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course,  “ if  I told  you  of  heavenly  things  ?”  that  is  to  say,  if  I speak 


to  you  of  those  things  which  are  passing,  or  which  will  pass,  in  hea- 
ven, in  a totally  different  state  and  stage  of  existence,  amongst  na- 
tures and  beings  unlike  yours  ? The  truth  seems  to  be,  that  the  hu- 
man understanding,  constituted  as  it  is,  though  fitted  for  the  pur- 
poses for  which  we  want  it,  that  is,  though  capable  of  receiving  the 
instruction  and  knowledge,  which  are  necessary  for  our  conduct  and 
the  discharge  of  our  duty,  has  a native  original  incapacity  for  the 
reception  of  any  distinct  knowledge  of  our  future  condition.  The 
reason  is,  that  all  our  conceptions  and  ideas  are  drawn  from  experi- 
ence (not,  perhaps,  all  immediately  from  experience,  but  experience 
lies  at  the  bottom  of  them  all)  and  no  language,  no  information,  no 
instruction,  can  do  more  for  us,  than  teach  us  the  relation  of  the  ideas 
which  we  have.  Therefore,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  no  words  what- 
ever that  could  have  been  used,  no  account  or  description  that  could 
have  been  written  down,  would  have  been  able  to  convey  to  us  a 
conception  of  our  future  state,  constituted  as  our  understandings 
now  are.  I am  far  from  saying,  that  it  was  not  in  the  power  of 
God,  by  immediate  inspiration,  to  have  struck  light  and  ideas  into 
our  minds,  of  which  naturally  we  have  no  conception.  I am  far  from 
saying,  that  he  could  not,  by  an  act  of  his  power,  have  assumed 
the  soul  of  a human  being,  into  heaven ; and 


human  being,  or 


have  shown  to  him  or  it,  the  nature  and  the  glories  of  that  kingdom  : 
but  it  is  evident,  that,  unless  the  whole  order  of  our  present  world 
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be  changed,  such  revelations  as  these  must  be  rare ; must  be  limited 
to  very  extraordinary  persons,  and  very  extraordinary  occasions. 
And  even  then,  with  respect  to  others,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the 
ordinary  modes  of  communication  by  speech  or  writing  are  inade- 
quate to  the  transmitting  of  any  knowledge  or  information  of  this 
sort : and  from  a cause,  which  has  already  been  noticed,  namely, 
that  language  deals  only  with  the  ideas  which  we  have ; that  these 
ideas  are  all  founded  in  experience ; that  probably,  most  probably 
indeed,  the  things  of  the  next  world  are  very  remote  from  any  ex- 
perience which  we  have  in  this ; the  consequence  of  which  is,  that, 
though  the  inspired  person  might  himself  possess  this  supernatural 
knowledge,  he  could  not  impart  it  to  any  other  person  not  in  like 
manner  inspired.  When,  therefore,  the  nature  and  constitution  of 
the  human  understanding  is  considered,  it  can  excite  no  surprise,  it 
ought  to  excite  no  complaint,  it  is  no  fair  objection  to  Christianity, 
“ that  it  doth  not  yet  appear  what  we  shall  be.”  I do  not  say  that 
the  imperfection  of  our  understanding  forbids  it  (for,  in  strictness  of 
speech,  that  is  not  imperfect  which  answers  the  purpose  designed  bj 
it)  but  the  present  constitution  of  our  understanding  forbids  it 
66  It  doth  not  yet  appear,”  saith  the  apostle,  “ what  we  shall  be, 
but  this  we  know,  that,  when  he  shall  appear,  we  shall  be  like  him.” 
As  if  he  had  said,  Though  we  be  far  from  understanding  the  subject 
either  accurately  or  clearly,  or  from  having  conceptions  and  notions 
adequate  to  the  truth  and  reality  of  the  case,  yet  we  know  something : 
this,  for  instance,  we  know,  that,  “ when  he  shall  appear,  we  shall  be 
like  him.”  The  best  commentary  upon  this  last  sentence  of  St. 
John’s  text  may  be  drawn  from  the  words  of  Saint  Paul.  His  words 
state  the  same  proposition  more  fully,  when  he  tells  us  (Phil.  iii.  21.) 
“ that  Christ  shall  change  our  vile  body,  that  it  may  be  like  his  glo- 
rious body.”  From  the  two  passages  together,  we  may  lay  down  the 
following  points.  First,  that  we  shall  have  bodies.  One  apostle  in- 
forms us,  that  we  shall  be  like  him;  the  other,  that  our  vile  body 
shall  be  like  his  glorious  body:  therefore  we  shall  have  bodies. 
I Secondly,  that  these  bodies  shall  be  greatly  changed  from  what  they 

I are  at  present.  If  we  had  had  nothing  but  Saint  John’s  text  to  have 
gone  upon,  this  would  have  been  implied.  “ When  he  shall  appear, 
we  shall  be  like  him.”  We  are  not  like  him  now,  we  shall  he  like 
him ; we  shall  hereafter  be  like  him,  namely.,  when  he  shall  appear. 
Saint  John’s  words  plainly  regard  this  similitude  as  a future  thing, 
as  what  we  shall  acquire,  as  belonging  to  what  we  shall  become,  in 
contradistinction  to  what  we  are.  Therefore  they  imply  a change 
which  must  take  place  in  our  bodily  constitution.  But  what  Saint 
John’s  words  imply,  Saint  Paul’s  declare.  66  He  shall  change  our 
vile  bodies.”  That  point,  therefore,  may  be  considered  as  placed  out 
of  the  question. 

That  such  a change  is  necessary,  that  such  a change  is  to  be  ex- 
pected, is  agreeable  even  to  the  established  order  of  nature.  Through- 
out the  universe  this  rule  holds,  viz.  that  the  body  of  every  animal  is 
suited  to  its  state.  Nay  more ; when  an  animal  changes  its  state, 
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it  changes  its  body.  When  animals  which  lived  under  water,  after- 
ward live  in  air,  their  bodies  are  changed  almost  entirely,  so  as  hardly 
to  be  known  by  any  one  mark  of  resemblance  to  their  former  figure  ; 
as,  for  example,  from  worms  and  caterpillars  to  flies  and  moths. 
These  are  common  transformations ; and  the  like  happens  when  an 
animal  changes  its  element  from  the  water  to  the  earth,  or  an  insect 
from  living  under  ground  to  flying  abroad  in  the  air.  And  these 
changes  take  place  in  consequence  of  that  unalterable  rule,  that  the 
body  be  fitted  to  the  state  ; which  rule  obtains  throughout  every  re- 
gion of  nature  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  Now  our  present  bo- 
dies are  by  no  means  fitted  for  heaven.  So  saith  Saint  Paul  expressly, 
44  Flesh  and  blood  cannot  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God  ; corruption 
doth  not  inherit  incorruption.1’  Between  our  bodies  as  they  are  now 
constituted,  and  the  state  into  which  we  shall  come  then,  there  is  a 
physical,  necessary,  and  invincible  incongruity.  Therefore  they 
must  undergo  a change,  and  that  change  will,  first,  be  universal,  at 
least  as  to  those  who  shall  be  saved ; secondly,  it  will  be  sudden ; 
thirdly,  it  will  be  very  great.  First,  it  will  be  universal.  Saint  Paul’s 
words  in  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  his  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians 
are,  44  We  shall  all  be  changed.”  I do  however  admit,  that  this  whole 
chapter  of  Saint  Paul’s  relates  only  to  those  who  shall  be  saved ; of 
no  others  did  he  intend  to  speak.  This,  I think,  has  been  satisfacto- 
rily made  out ; but  the  argument  is  too  long  to  enter  upon  at  pre- 
sent. If  so,  the  expression  of  the  apostle,  44  We  shall  all  be  chang- 
ed,” proves  only  that  we  who  are  saved,  who  are  admissible  into  his 
kingdom,  shall  be  changed.  Secondly,  the  change  will  be  instanta- 
neous. So  Saint  Paul  describes  it : 44  In  a moment,  in  the  twinkling 
of  an  eye,  the  dead  shall  be  raised  incorruptible  ;”  and  therefore  their 
nature  must  have  undergone  the  change.  Thirdly,  it  will  be  very 
great.  No  change,  which  we  experience  or  see,  can  bear  any  assign- 
able proportion  to  it  in  degree  or  importance.  It  is  this  corruptible 
putting  on  incorruption ; it  is  this  mortal  putting  on  immortality. 
Now  it  has  often  been  made  a question,  whether,  after  so  great  a 
change,  the  bodies,  with  which  we  shall  be  clothed,  are  to  be  deemed 
new  bodies,  or  the  same  bodies  under  a new  form.  This  is  a ques- 
tion which  has  often  been  agitated,  but  the  truth  is,  it  is  of  no  mo- 
ment or  importance.  We  continue  the  same  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses, so  long  as  we  are  sensible  and  conscious  that  we  are  so.  In 
this  life  our  bodies  are  continually  changing.  Much,  no  doubt,  and 
greatly  is  the  body  of  every  human  being  changed  from  his  birth  to 
his  maturity  : yet,  because  we  are  nevertheless  sensible  of  what  we 
are,  sensible  to  ourselves  that  we  are  the  same,  we  are  in  reality  the 
same.  Alterations,  in  the  size  or  form  of  our  visible  persons,  make 
no  change  in  that  respect.  Nor  would  they,  if  they  were  much 
greater,  as  in  some  animals  they  are ; or  even  if  they  were  total. 
Vast,  therefore,  as  that  change  must  be,  or  rather,  as  the  difference 
must  be  between  our  present  and  our  future  bodies,  as  to  their  sub- 
stance, their  nature,  or  their  form,  it  will  not  hinder  us  from  remain- 
ing the  same,  any  more  than  the  alterations  which  our  bodies  under- 
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! go  in  this  life,  hinder  us  from  remaining  the  same.  We  know  within 
| ourselves  that  we  are  the  same ; and  that  is  sufficient : and  this 
knowledge  or  consciousness  we  shall  rise  with  from  the  grave,  what- 
ever be  the  bodies  with  which  we  be  clothed. 

The  two  apostles  go  one  step  farther  when  they  tell  us,  that  we 
i shall  be  like  Christ  himself ; and  that  this  likeness  will  consist  in  a 
resemblance  to  his  glorified  body.  Now  of  the  glorified  body  of 
Christ  all  that  we  know  is  this.  At  the  transfiguration  upon  the 
| mount,  the  three  apostles  saw  the  person  of  our  Lord  in  a very  dif- 
ferent state  from  its  ordinary  state.  “ He  was  transfigured  before 
them,  and  his  face  did  shine  as  the  sun,  and  his  raiment  was  white 
as  the  light.”  Saint  Luke  describes  it  thus : 66  The  fashion  of  his 
countenance  was  altered,  and  his  raiment  was  white  and  glistering : 
and,  behold,  there  talked  with  him  two  men,  who  appeared  in  glory.” 
Then  he  adds,  46  that  the  apostles,  when  they  awaked,  saw  his  glory.” 
Now  I consider  this  transaction  as  a specimen  of  the  change  of  which 
| a glorified  body  is  susceptible.  Saint  Stephen,  at  his  martyrdom, 
j saw  the  glory  of  God,  and  Jesus  standing  at  the  right  hand  of  God. 

Saint  Paul,  at  his  conversion,  saw  a light  from  heaven,  above  the 
I brightness  of  the  sun,  shining  round  about  him  ; and  in  this  light 
Christ  then  was.  These  instances,  like  the  former,  only  show  the 
changes  and  the  appearances  of  which  a glorified  body  is  susceptible, 
not  the  form  or  condition  in  which  it  must  necessarily  be  found,  or 
must  always  continue.  You  will  observe,  that  it  was  necessary  that 
the  body  of  our  Lord  at  his  transfiguration,  at  his  appearance  after 
his  resurrection,  at  his  ascension  into  heaven,  at  his  appearance  to 
Stephen,  should  preserve  a resemblance  to  his  human  person  upon 
earth,  because  it  was  by  that  resemblance  alone  he  could  be  known 
to  his  disciples,  at  least  by  any  means  of  knowledge  naturally  be- 
to  them  in  that  human  state.  But  this  was  not  always  ne- 
| cessary,  nor  continues  to  be  necessary.  Nor  is  there  any  sufficient 
I reason  to  suppose,  that  this  resemblance  to  our  present  bodies  will  be 
retained  in  our  future  bodies,  or  be  at  ail  wanted.  Upon  the  whole, 
the  conclusions,  which  we  seem  authorized  to  draw  from  these  inti- 
i mations  of  Scripture,  are, 

First,  that  we  shall  have  bodies. 

Secondly,  that  they  will  be  so  far  different  from  our  present  bodies, 
as  to  be  suited,  by  that  difference,  to  the  state  and  life  into  which 
they  are  to  enter,  agreeably  to  that  rule  which  prevails  throughout 
universal  nature  ; that  the  body  of  every  being  is  suited  to  its  state, 
and  that,  when  it  changes  its  state,  it  changes  its  body. 

Thirdly,  that  it  is  a question  by  which  we  need  not  at  all  be  dis- 
turbed, whether  the  bodies  with  which  we  shall  arise  be  new  bodies, 
or  the  same  bodies  under  a new  form ; for, 

Fourthly,  no  alteration  will  hinder  us  from  remaining  the  same, 
provided  we  are  sensible  and  conscious  that  we  are  so ; any  more 
than  the  changes  which  our  visible  person  undergoes  even  in  this  life, 
and  which  from  infancy  to  manhood  are  undoubtedly  very  great. 
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hinder  us  from  being  the  same,  to  ourselves  and  in  ourselves,  and  to 
all  intents  and  purposes  whatsoever. 

Lastly,  that  though,  from  the  imperfection  of  our  faculties,  we  frc 
neither  are,  nor,  without  a constant  miracle  upon  our  minds,  could  1 
be  made,  able  to  conceive  or  comprehend  the  nature  of  our  future  , 111 
bodies ; yet  we  are  assured,  that  the  change  will  be  infinitely  bene-  )v 
ficial ; that  our  new  bodies  will  be  infinitely  superior  to  those  which  » 11 
we  carry  about  with  us  in  our  present  state ; in  a word,  that,  whereas  (l 
our  bodies  are  now  comparatively  vile  (and  are  so  denominated)  they  1 
will  so  far  rise  in  glory,  as  to  be  made  like  unto  his  glorious  body ; c 
that  whereas,  through  our  pilgrimage  here,  we  have  borne,  that  which  j ) 
we  inherited,  the  image  of  the  earthy,  of  our  parent  the  first  Adam,  1 
created  for  a life  upon  this  earth  ; we  shall,  in  our  future  state,  bear  \ 1 
another  image,  a new  resemblance,  that  of  the  heavenly  inhabitant, 
the  second  man,  the  second  nature,  even  that  of  the  Lord  from  hea- 
ven. 


SERMON  VI. 

ON  PURITY  OF  THE  HEART  AND  AFFECTIONS. 


Beloved , now  are  we  the  sons  of  God : and  it  doth  not  yet  appear  what  we 
shall  be  ; but  we  know  that , when  he  shall  appear,  we  shall  be  like  him  ; 
for  we  shall  see  him  as  he  is.  A?id  every  man  that  hath  this  hope  in  him 
purifieth  himself,  even  as  he  is  pure. — 1 John,  iii.  2,  3. 

When  the  text  tells  us,  “ that  every  man  that  hath  this  hope  in  him 
purifieth  himself,11  it  must  be  understood  as  intending  to  describe  the 
natural,  proper,  and  genuine  effects  of  this  hope,  rather,  perhaps, 
than  the  actual  effects,  or  at  least  as  effects,  which,  in  point  of  expe- 
rience, universally  follow  from  it.  As  hath  already  been  observed, 
the  whole  text  relates  to  sincere  Christians,  and  to  these  alone  : the 
word  we,  in  the  preceding  part  of  it,  comprises  sincere  Christians, 
and  no  others.  Therefore  the  word  every  man  must  be  limited  to 
the  same  sort  of  men,  of  whom  he  was  speaking  before.  It  is  not 
probable,  that  in  the  same  sentence  he  would  change  the  persons 
and  characters  concerning  whom  he  discoursed.  So  that  if  it  had 
been  objected  to  Saint  John,  that,  in  point  of  fact,  every  man  did 
not  purify  himself  who  had  this  hope  in  him,  he  would  have  replied, 
I believe,  that  these  were  not  the  kind  of  persons  he  had  in  his  view ; 
that,  throughout  the  whole  of  the  text,  he  had  in  contemplation  the 
religious  condition  and  character  of  sincere  Christians,  and  no  other. 
When,  in  the  former  part  of  the  text,  he  talked  of  we  being  the  sons 
of  God,  of  we  being  like  Christ,  he  undoubtedly  meant  sincere 
Christians  alone : and  it  would  be  strange  if  he  meant  any  other  in 
this  latter  part  of  the  text,  which  is  in  fact  a continuation  of  the 
same  discourse,  of  the  same  subject,  nay,  a portion  of  the  same  sen- 
tence. 

I have  said  thus  much  in  order  to  obviate  the  contrariety  which 
there  seems  to  be  between  Saint  John’s  assertion  and  experience. 
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Experience,  I acknowledge,  proves  the  inefficacy,  in  numerous  cases, 
of  religious  hope  and  religious  motives  : and  it  must  be  so  ; for  if 
religious  motives  operated  certainly  and  necessarily,  if  they  produced 
their  effect  by  an  infallible  power  over  the  mind,  we  should  only  be 
machines  necessarily  actuated  ; and  that  certainly  is  not  the  thing 
which  a moral  agent,  a religious  agent,  was  intended  to  be.  It  was 
intended  that  we  should  have  the  power  of  doing  right,  and,  conse- 
quently, of  doing  wrong : for  he  who  cannot  do  wrong,  cannot  do 
right  by  choice ; he  is  a mere  tool  and  instrument,  or  rather  a ma- 
chine, whichever  he  does.  Therefore  all  moral  motives,  and  all  re- 
ligious motives,  unless  they  went  to  deprive  man  of  his  liberty  entire- 
ly, which  they  most  certainly  were  not  meant  to  do,  must  depend 
for  their  influence  and  success  upon  the  man  himself. 

The  success,  therefore,  is  various ; but  when  it  fails,  it  is  owing 
to  some  vice  and  corruption  in  the  mind  itself.  Some  men  are  very 
little  affected  by  religious  exhortation  of  any  kind,  either  by  hearing 
or  reading.  That  is  a vice  and  corruption  in  the  mind  itself.  Some 
men,  though  affected,  are  not  affected  sufficiently  to  influence  their 
lives.  That  is  a vice  and  corruption  in  the  mind,  or  rather  in  the 
heart : and  so  it  will  always  be  found.  But  I do  not  so  much  won- 
der at  persons  being  unaffected  by  what  others  tell  them,  be  those 
others  who  they  may,  preachers,  or  teachers,  or  friends,  or  parents, 
as  I wonder  at  seeing  men  not  affected  by  their  own  thoughts,  their 
own  meditations ; yet  it  is  so ; and  when  it  is  so,  it  argues  a deep 
corruption  of  mind  indeed.  We  can  think  upon  the  most  serious, 
the  most  solemn  subjects,  without  any  sort  of  consequence  upon  our 
lives.  Shall  we  call  this  seared  insensibility  ? shall  we  call  it  a fatal 
inefficiency  of  the  rational  principle  within  us  ? shall  we  confess,  that 
the  mind  has  lost  its  government  over  the  man  ? 

These  are  observations  upon  the  state  of  morals  and  religion,  as 
we  see  them  in  the  world : but  whatever  these  observations  be,  it  is 
still  true,  and  this  is  Saint  John’s  assertion,  that  the  proper,  natural, 
and  genuine  effect  of  religious  hope  is  to  cause  us  to  strive  44  to  pu- 
rify ourselves,  even  as  he  is  pure.”  Saint  John  strongly  fixes  our 
attention,  I mean,  as  he  means,  such  of  us  as  are  sincere  Christians, 
upon  what  we  are  to  be  hereafter.  This,  as  to  particulars,  is  veiled 
from  us,  as  we  have  observed,  by  our  present  nature,  but  as  to  gen- 
erals, as  to  what  is  of  real  importance  and  concerned  for  us  to  know 
(I  do  not  mean  but  that  it  might  be  highly  gratifying  and  satisfac- 
tory to  know  more,  but  as  to  what  is  of  the  first  importance  and  con- 
cern for  us  to  know)  we  have  a glorious  assurance,  we  have  an  assu- 
rance that  we  shall  undergo  a change  in  our  nature  infinitely  for  the 
better ; that  when  he  shall  appear  glorified  as  he  is,  we  shall  be  like 
him.  Then  the  point  is,  what  we  are  to  do,  how  we  are  to  act,  under 
this  expectation,  having  this  hope,  with  this  prospect,  placed  before 
our  eyes.  Saint  John  tells  us,  44  we  are  to  purify  ourselves,  even  as 
he  is  pure.” 

Now  what  is  the  scriptural  meaning  of  purifying  ourselves  can 
be  made  out  thus.  The  contrary  of  purity  is  defilement,  that  is 
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evident ; but  our  Saviour  himself  hath  told  us  what  the  things  which 
defile  a man  are ; and  this  is  the  enumeration  : evil  thoughts,  adul- 
teries, fornications,  murders,  thefts,  covetousness,  wickedness,  deceit, 
lasciviousness,  an  evil  eye,  blasphemy,  pride,  foolishness ; and  the 
reason  given  why  these  are  the  real  proper  defilements  of  our  nature, 
is,  that  they  proceed  from  within,  out  of  the  heart : these  evil  things 
come  from  within,  and  defile  the  man.  The  seat,  therefore,  of  moral 
defilement,  according  to  our  Saviour,  is  the  heart ; by  which  we 
know,  that  he  always  meant  the  affections  and  the  disposition.  The 
seat,  therefore,  of  moral  purity  must  necessarily  be  the  same ; for 
purity  is  the  reverse  of  defilement : consequently,  to  purify  ourselves, 
is  to  cleanse  our  hearts  from  the  presence  and  pollution  of  sin ; of 
those  sins  particularly,  which  reside  in,  and  continue  in  the  heart. 
This  is  the  purgation  intended  in  our  text.  This  is  the  task  of  pur- 
gation enjoined  upon  us. 

It  is  to  be  noticed,  that  it  goes  beyond  the  mere  control  of  our 
actions.  It  adds  a farther  duty,  the  purifying  of  our  thoughts  and 
affections.  Nothing  can  be  more  certain,  than  that  it  was  the  de- 
sign of  our  Saviour,  in  the  passage  here  referred  to,  to  direct  the 
attention  of  his  disciples  to  the  heart,  to  that  which  is  within  a man, 
in  contradistinction  to  that  which  is  external.  Now  he  who  only 
strives  to  control  his  outward  actions,  but  lets  his  thoughts  and  pas- 
sions indulge  themselves  without  check  or  restraint,  does  not  attend 
to  that  which  is  within  him,  in  contradistinction  to  that  which  is  ex- 
ternal. Secondly,  the  instances  which  our  Saviour  has  given,  though, 
like  all  instances  in  Scripture,  and  to  say  the  truth,  in  all  ancient 
writings,  they  be  specimens  and  illustrations  of  his  meaning,  as  to 
the  kind  and  nature  of  the  duties  or  the  vices  which  he  had  in  view, 
rather  than  complete  catalogues,  including  all  such  duties  or  vices 
by  name,  so  that  no  other  but  what  are  thus  named  and  specified 
were  intended : though  this  qualified  way  of  understanding  the  enu- 
merations be  right,  yet  even  this  enumeration  itself  shows,  that  our 
Saviour’s  lesson  went  beyond  the  mere  external  action.  Not  only 
are  adulteries  and  fornications  mentioned,  but  evil  thoughts  and  la- 
sciviousness ; not  only  murders,  but  an  evil  eye ; not  only  thefts, 
but  covetousness,  or  covetings.  Thus  by  laying  the  axe  to  the  root ; 
not  by  lopping  off  the  branches,  but  by  laying  the  axe  to  the  root, 
our  Saviour  fixed  the  only  rule  which  can  ever  produce  good  morals. 

Merely  controlling  the  actions,  without  governing  the  thoughts 
and  affections,  will  not  do.  In  point  of  fact  it  is  never  successful. 
It  is  certainly  not  a compliance  with  our  Saviour’s  command,  nor  is 
it  what  St.  John  meant  in  the  text  by  purifying  ourselves. 

44  Every  man  that  hath  this  hope  in  him  purifieth  himself,  even  as 
he,”  namely,  Christ  himself,  44  is  pure.”  It  is  a doctrine  and  lesson 
of  the  New  Testament,  not  once,  but  repeatedly  inculcated,  that  if 
we  hope  to  resemble  Christ  in  his  glorified  state,  we  must  resemble 
him  in  his  human  state.  And  it  is  a part,  and  a most  significant  part, 
of  this  doctrine,  that  the  resemblance  must  consist  in  purity  from  sin, 
especially  from  those  sins  which  cleave  and  attach  to  the  heart.  It 
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is  by  Saint  Paul  usually  put  thus : “ If  we  be  dead  with  Christ,  we 
believe  that  we  shall  also  live  with  him.”  44  Dead  with  Christ 
what  can  that  mean  ? for  the  apostle  speaks  to  those  who  had  not 
yet  undergone  natural  death.  He  explains : 44  Reckon  yourselves  to 
be  dead  unto  sin that,  you  hear,  is  the  death  he  means.  46  He, 
that  is  dead,  is  freed  from  sin  that  is  Saint  Paul’s  own  exposition 
of  his  own  words ; and  then,  keeping  the  sense  of  the  words  in  his 
thoughts,  he  adds ; 44  If  we  be  dead  with  Christ,  we  believe  that  we 
shall  also  live  with  him.”  Again,  still  keeping  the  same  sense  in 
view,  and  no  other  sense : 44  If  we  have  been  planted  together  in  the 
likeness  of  his  death,  we  shall  be  also  in  the  likeness  of  his  resurrec- 
tion.” Once  more,  but  still  observe  in  the  same  sense,  “ We  are 
buried  with  him  by  baptism  unto  death ; our  old  man  is  crucified 
with  him.”  The  burden  of  the  whole  passage  is,  that  if  we  hope  to 
resemble  what  Christ  is  in  heaven,  we  must  resemble  what  he  was 
upon  earth ; and  that  this  resemblance  must  consist  specifically  in 
the  radical  casting  off  of  our  sins.  The  expressions  of  the  apostle 
are  very  strong ; 44  that  the  body  of  sin  may  be  destroyed.  Let  not 
sin  reign  in  your  mortal  body : obey  it  not  in  the  lusts  thereof ;” 
not  only  in  its  practices,  but  in  its  desires.  44  Sin  shall  not  have  do- 
minion over  you.” 

In  another  epistle,  that  to  the  Colossians,  Saint  Paul  speaks  of  an 
emancipation  from  sin,  as  a virtual  rising  from  the  dead,  like  as 
Christ  rose  from  the  dead.  44  If  ye  then  be  risen  with  Christ,  seek 
those  things  that  are  above,  where  Christ  sitteth  at  the  right  hand  of 
God : set  your  affections  on  things  above,  not  on  things  of  the  earth  ; 
for  ye  are  dead,  and  your  life  is  hid  with  Christ  in  God.  When 
Christ,  who  is  our  life,  shall  appear,  then  shall  ye  also  appear  with 
him  in  glory.”  In  this  way  is  the  comparison  carried  on.  And  what 
is  the  practical  exhortation  which  it  suggests  ? 44  Mortify,  therefore, 
your  members  which  are  upon  the  earth,  fornication,  uncleanness, 
evil  concupiscence,  and  covetousness  :”  which  is  an  equivalent  exhor- 
tation, and  drawn  from  the  same  premises,  as  that  of  the  text; 
44  Purify  yourselves,  even  as  he  is  pure.” 

The  Scriptures,  then,  teach  that  we  are  to  make  ourselves  like 
Christ  upon  earth,  that  we  may  become  like  him  in  heaven,  and  this 
likeness  is  to  consist  in  purity. 

Now  there  is  a class  of  Christians,  and,  I am  ready  to  allow,  real 
Christians,  to  whom  this  admonition  of  the  text  is  peculiarly  neces- 
sary. 

They  are  not  those  who  set  aside  religion ; they  are  not  those  who 
disregard  the  will  of  their  Maker,  but  they  are  those  who  endeavour 
to  obey  him  partially,  and  in  this  way  : finding  it  an  easier  thing  to 
do  good  than  to  expel  their  sins,  especially  those  which  cleave  to  their 
hearts,  their  affections,  or  their  imaginations,  they  set  their  endea- 
vours more  towards  beneficence  than  purity.  You  say  we  ought 
not  to  speak  disparingly  of  doing  good : by  no  means ; but  we  af- 
firm, that  it  is  not  the  whole  of  our  duty,  nor  the  most  difficult  part 
of  it ; in  particular,  it  is  not  that  part  of  it  which  is  insisted  upon  in 
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the  text,  and  in  those  other  scriptures  that  have  been  mentioned. 
The  text,  enjoining  the  imitation  of  Christ  upon  earth,  in  order  that 
we  may  become  like  him  in  heaven,  does  not  say,  Do  good  even  as 
he  went  about  doing  good,  but  it  says,  44  Purify  yourselves  even  as 
he  is  pure  so  saith  Saint  John.  44  Mortify  the  deeds  of  the  body, 
let  not  sin  reign  in  you  ; die  with  Christ  unto  sin  be  baptized  unto 
Jesus  Christ,  that  is,  unto  his  death  ; be  buried  with  him  by  baptism 
unto  death  ; be  planted  together  in  the  likeness  of  his  death  ; cru- 
cify the  old  man,  and  destroy  the  body  of  sin ; as  death  hath  no 
more  dominion  over  him,  so  let  sin  no  more  reign  in  your  mortal 
bodies so  Saint  Paul.  All  these  strong  and  significant  metaphors 
are  for  the  purpose  of  impressing  more  forcibly  upon  us  this  great 
lesson ; that  to  participate  with  Christ  in  his  glory,  we  must  partici- 
pate with  him  in  his  humiliation  ; and  that  this  participation  consists 
in  divesting  ourselves  of  those  sins,  of  the  heart  especially,  and  affec- 
tions, whether  they  break  out  into  action  or  not,  which  are  inconsis- 
tent with  that  purity,  of  which  he  left  us  an  example ; and  to  the 
attainment  and  preservation  of  which  purity,  we  are  most  solemnly 
enjoined  to  direct  our  first,  strongest,  and  our  most  sincere  endea- 
vours. 


i 


SERMON  VII. 

I 

OF  THE  DOCTRINE  OF  CONVERSION. 

I am  not  come  to  call  the  righteous , hut  sinners  to  repentance.  — 
Matthew,  ix.  13. 

It  appears  from  these  words,  that  our  Saviour  in  his  preaching  held  j 
in  view  the  character  and  spiritual  situation  of  the  persons  whom  he  ; 
addressed  ; and  the  differences  which  existed  amongst  men  in  these  ! 
respects : and  that  he  had  a regard  to  these  considerations,  more  es-  I 
pecially  in  the  preaching  of  repentance  and  conversion.  Now  I think, 
that  these  considerations  have  been  too  much  omitted  by  preachers 
of  the  gospel  since,  particularly  in  this  very  article ; and  that  the  i 
doctrine  itself  has  suffered  by  such  omission. 

It  has  been  usual  to  divide  all  mankind  into  two  classes,  the  con- 
verted and  the  unconverted ; and,  by  so  dividing  them,  to  infer  the  I 
necessity  of  conversion  to  every  person  whatever.  In  proposing  the 
subject  under  this  form,  we  state  the  distinction,  in  my  opinion,  too  ! 
absolutely,  and  draw  from  it  a conclusion  too  universal : because 
there  is  a class  and  description  of  Christians,  who,  having  been  pious-  I 
ly  educated,  and  having  persevered  in  those  pious  courses  into  which  | 
they  were  first  brought,  are  not  conscious  to  themselves  of  ever  having  j 
been  without  the  influence  of  religion,  of  ever  having  lost  sight  of  its  i«. 
sanctions,  of  ever  having  renounced  them  ; of  ever,  in  the  general  | 
course  of  their  conduct,  having  gone  against  them.  These  cannot  | 
properly  be  reckoned  either  converted  or  unconverted.  They  are  i 
not  converted,  for  they  are  not  sensible  of  any  such  religious  altera-  j 
tion  having  taken  place  with  them,  at  any  particular  time,  as  can  j 
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properly  be  called  a conversion.  They  are  not  unconverted,  because 
that  implies  a state  of  reprobation,  and  because,  if  we  call  upon  them 
to  be  converted  (which  if  they  be  unconverted  we  ought  to  do)  they 
will  not  well  understand  what  it  is  we  mean  them  to  do ; and,  in- 
stead of  being  edified,  they  may  be  both  much  and  unnecessarily 
disturbed,  by  being  so  called  upon. 

There  is,  in  the  nature  of  things,  a great  variety  of  religious  con- 
dition. It  arises  from  hence,  that  exhortations,  and  calls,  and  ad- 
monitions, which  are  of  great  use  and  importance  in  themselves,  and 
very  necessary  to  be  insisted  upon,  are,  nevertheless,  not  wanted  by 
all,  are  not  equally  applicable  to  all,  and  to  some  are  altogether  in- 
applicable. This  holds  true  of  most  of  the  topics  of  persuasion  or 
warning,  which  a Christian  teacher  can  adopt.  When  we  preach 
against  presumption,  for  instance,  it  is  not  because  we  suppose  that 
all  are  presumptuous ; or  that  it  is  necessary  for  all,  or  every  one, 
to  become  more  humble,  or  diffident,  or  apprehensive,  than  he  now 
is : on  the  contrary,  there  may  amongst  our  hearers  be  low,  and 
timotous,  and  dejected  spirits,  who,  if  they  take  to  themselves  what 
we  say,  may  increase  a disposition  which  is  already  too  much  ; or  be 
at  a loss  to  know  what  it  is  herein  that  he  would  enjoin  upon  them. 
Yet  the  discourse  and  the  doctrine  may,  nevertheless,  be  very  good ; 
and,  for  a great  portion  of  our  congregation,  very  necessary.  The 
like,  I think,  is  the  case  with  the  doctrine  of  conversion.  If  we  were 
to  omit  the  doctrine  of  conversion,  we  should  omit  a doctrine,  which, 
to  many,  must  be  the  salvation  of  their  souls.  To  them,  all  calls 
without  this  call,  all  preaching  without  this  doctrine,  would  be  in 
vain ; and  it  may  be  true,  that  a great  part  of  our  hearers  are  of 
this  description.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  press  and  insist  upon 
conversion,  as  indispensable  to  all  for  the  purpose  of  being  saved, 
we  should  mislead  some,  who  would  not  apprehend  how  they  could 
be  required  to  turn,  or  be  converted,  to  religion,  who  were  never, 
that  they  knew,  either  indifferent  to  it,  or  alienated  from  it. 

In  opposition,  however,  to  what  is  here  said,  there  are  who  con- 
tend, that  it  is  necessary  for  every  man  living  to  be  converted,  be- 
fore he  can  be  saved.  This  opinion  undoubtedly  deserves  serious 
consideration,  because  it  founds  itself  upon  Scripture,  whether  right- 
ly or  erroneously  interpreted  is  the  question.  The  portion  of  Scrip- 
ture upon  which  they  who  maintain  the  opinion  chiefly  rely,  is  our 
Saviour’s  conversation  with  Nicodemus,  recorded  in  the  third  chap- 
ter of  St.  John’s  Gospel.  Our  Saviour  is  there  stated  to  have  said 
to  Nicodemus,  u Except  a man  be  born  again,  he  cannot  see  the 
kingdom  of  God ; and  afterward,  as  a confirmation,  and,  in  some 
sort,  an  exposition,  of  his  assertion,  to  have  added,  66  Except  a man 
be  born  of  water  and  of  the  Spirit,  he  cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom 
of  God.”  It  is  inferred  from  this  passage,  that  all  persons  what- 
ever must  undergo  a conversion,  before  they  be  capable  of  salvation  : 
and  it  cannot  be  said  that  this  is  a forced  or  strained  inference ; but 
the  question  before  us  at  present  is,  is  it  a necessary  inference  ? I am 
not  unwilling  to  admit,  that  this  short,  but  very  remarkable,  con- 
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versatidn,  is  fairly  interpreted  of  the  gift  of  the  Spirit,  and  that, 
when  this  Spirit  is  given,  there  is  a new  birth,  a regeneration ; but 
I say,  that  it  is  no  where  determined  at  what  time  of  life,  or  under 
what  circumstances,  this  gift  is  imparted : nay,  the  contrary  is  inti- 
mated by  comparing  it  to  the  blowing  of  the  wind,  which,  in  its 
mode  of  action,  is  out  of  the  reach  of  our  rules  and  calculations : 
“ the  wind  bloweth  where  it  listeth,  and  thou  hearest  the  sound 
thereof,  but  canst  not  tell  whence  it  cometh  and  whither  it  goeth ; 
so  is  every  one  that  is  bom  of  the  Spirit.”  The  effect  of  this  un- 
certainty is,  that  we  are  left  at  liberty  to  pray  for  spiritual  assist- 
ance ; and  we  do  pray  for  it,  in  all  stages,  and  under  all  circum- 
stances of  our  existence.  We  pray  for  it,  in  baptism,  for  those  who 
are  baptized ; we  teach  those  who  are  catechised,  to  pray  for  it  in 
their  catechism : parents  pray  for  its  aid  and  efficacy  to  give  effect 
to  their  parental  instructions,  to  preserve  the  objects  of  their  love 
and  care  from  sin  and  wickedness,  and  from  every  spiritual  enemy  : 
we  pray  for  it,  particularly  in  the  office  of  confirmation,  for  young 
persons  just  entering  into  the  temptations  of  life.  Therefore  spirit- 
ual assistance  may  be  imparted  at  any  time,  from  the  earliest  to  the 
latest  period  of  our  existence ; and  whenever  it  is  imparted,  there 
is  that  being  born  of  the  Spirit  to  which  our  Saviour’s  words  refer. 
And,  considering  the  subject  as  a matter  of  experience,  if  we  cannot 
ordinarily  distinguish  the  operations  of  the  Spirit  from  those  of  our 
minds,  it  seems  to  follow,  that  neither  can  we  distinguish  when  they 
commence : so  that  spiritual  assistance  may  be  imparted,  and  the 
thing  designated  by  our  Lord’s  discourse  satisfied,  without  such  a 
sensible  conversion,  that  a person  can  fix  his  memory  upon  some 
great  and  general  change  wrought  in  him  at  an  assignable  time. 

The  consciousness  of  a great  and  general  change  may  be  the  fact 
with  man}^.  It  may  be  essentially  necessary  to  many  : I only  allege, 
that  it  is  not  so  to  all,  so  that  every  person,  who  is  not  conscious  of 
such  a change,  must  set  himself  down  as  devoted  to  perdition. 

This,  I repeat,  is  all  I contend  for ; for  I by  no  means  intend  to 
say  that  any  one  is  without  sin,  and  in  that  sense  not  to  stand  in 
need  of  conversion ; still  less,  that  any  sin  is  to  be  allowed,  and 
not,  on  the  contrary,  strenuously  and  sincerely  resisted  and  forsaken. 
I only  maintain*  that  there  may  be  Christians,  who  are,  and  have 
been,  in  such  a religious  state,  that  no  such  thorough  and  radical 
change  as  is  usually  meant  by  conversion,  is  or  was  necessary  for 
them ; and  that  they  need  not  be  made  miserable  by  the  want  of 
consciousness  of  such  a change. 

I do  not,  in  the  smallest  degree,  mean  to  undervalue,  or  speak 
lightly,  of  such  changes,  whenever  or  in  whomsoever  they  take 
place : nor  to  deny  that  they  may  be  sudden,  yet  lasting  (nay,  I am 
rather  inclined  to  think  that  it  is  in  this  manner  that  they  frequent- 
ly do  take  place ;)  nor  to  dispute  what  is  upon  good  testimony  al- 
ledged  concerning  conversion  brought  about  by  affecting  incidents 
of  life ; by  striking  passages  of  Scripture ; by  impressive  discourses 
from  the  pulpit ; by  what  we  meet  with  in  books ; or  even  by  single 
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touching  sentences  or  expressions  in  such  discourses  or  books.  I am 
not  disposed  to  question  these  relations  unnecessarily,  but  rather  to 
bless  God  for  such  instances,  when  I hear  of  them,  and  to  regard 
them  as  merciful  ordinations  of  his  providence. 

But  it  will  be  said,  that  conversion  implies  a revolution  of  opinion. 
Admitting  this  to  be  so,  such  a change  or  revolution  cannot  be  ne- 
cessary to  all,  because  there  is  no  system  of  religious  opinions,  in 
which  some  have  not  been  brought  up  from  the  beginning.  To 
change  from  error  to  truth  in  any  great  and  important  article  of  re- 
ligious belief,  deserves,  I allow,  the  name  of  conversion ; but  all 
cannot  be  educated  in  error,  on  whatever  side  truth  be  supposed  to 
lie. 

To  me,  then,  it  appears,  that,  although  it  cannot  be  stated  with 
safety,  or  without  leading  to  consequences  which  may  confound  and 
alarm  many  good  men,  that  conversion  is  necessary  to  all,  and  un- 
der all  circumstances;  yet  I think,  that  there  are  two  topics  of  ex- 
hortation, which  together  comprise  the  whole  Christian  life,  and  one 
or  other  of  which  belongs  to  every  man  living,  and  these  two  topics 
are  conversion  and  improvement ; when  conversion  is  not  wanted, 
improvement  is. 

Now  this  respective  preaching  of  conversion  or  improvement,  ac- 
cording to  the  respective  spiritual  condition  of  those  who  hear  us, 
or  read  what  we  write,  is  authorized  by  the  example  of  Scripture 
preaching,  as  set  forth  in  the  New  Testament.  It  is  remarkable, 
that,  in  the  four  Gospels  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  we  read  in- 
cessantly of  the  preaching  of  repentance,  which  I admit  to  mean  con- 
version. St.  John  the  Baptist’s  preaching  set  out  with  it : our 
Lord’s  own  preaching  set  out  with  it.  It  was  the  subject  which  he 
charged  upon  his  twelve  apostles  to  preach.  It  was  the  subject 
which  he  sent  forth  his  seventy  disciples  to  preach.  It  was  the  sub- 
ject which  the  first  missionaries  of  Christianity  pronounced  and 
preached  in  every  place  which  they  came  to,  in  the  course  of  their 
progress  through  different  countries.  Whereas,  in  the  epistles  writ- 
ten by  the  same  persons,  we  hear  proportion  ably  much  less  of  re- 
pentance, and  much  more  of  advance,  proficiency,  progress,  and  im- 
provement, in  holiness  of  life : and  of  rules  and  maxims  for  the 
leading  of  a holy  and  godly  life.  These  exhortations  to  continual 
improvement,  to  sincere,  strenuous,  and  continual  endeavours  after 
improvement,  are  delivered  under  a variety  of  expressions,  but  with 
a strength  and  earnestness  sufficient  to  show  what  the  apostles 
thought  of  the  importance  of  what  they  were  teaching. 

Now  the  reason  of  the  difference  is,  that  the  preaching  of  Christ 
and  his  apostles,  as  recorded  in  the  Gospels,  and  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  was  addressed  to  Jews  and  Gentiles,  whom  they  called 
upon  to  become  disciples  of  the  new  religion.  This  call  evidently 
implied  repentance  and  conversion.  But  the  epistles,  which  the 
apostles,  and  some  of  which  the  same  apostles,  wrote  afterward,  were 
addressed  to  persons  already  become  Christians ; and  to  some  who, 
like  Timothy,  had  been  such  from  their  earliest  youth.  Speaking 
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to  these,  you  find  they  dwell  upon  improvement,  proficiency,  con- 
tinued endeavours  after  higher  and  greater  degrees  of  holiness  and 
purity,  instead  of  saying  so  much  about  repentance  and  conversion. 
This  conduct  was  highly  rational,  and  was  an  adaptation  of  their 
instruction  to  the  circumstances  of  the  persons  whom  they  address- 
ed, and  may  be  an  example  to  us,  in  modelling  our  exhortations  to 
the  different  spiritual  conditions  of  our  hearers. 

Seeing,  then,  that  two  great  topics  of  our  preaching  must  always 
be  conversion  and  improvement;  it  remains  to  be  considered,  who 
they  are  to  whom  we  must  preach  conversion,  and  who  they  are,  to 
whom  we  must  preach  improvement. 

First ; Now  of  the  persons  in  our  congregations,  to  whom  we  not 
only  may,  but  must,  preach  the  doctrine  of  conversion  plainly  and 
directly,  are  those  who,  with  the  name  indeed  of  Christians,  have 
hitherto  passed  their  lives  without  any  internal  religion  whatever ; 
who  have  not  at  all  thought  upon  the  subject ; who,  a few  easy  and 
customary  forms  excepted  (and  which  with  them  are  mere  forms) 
cannot  truly  say  of  themselves,  that  they  have  done  one  action, 
which  they  would  not  have  done  equally,  if  there  had  been  no  such 
thing  as  a God  in  the  world ; or  that  they  have  ever  sacrificed  any 
passion,  any  present  enjoyment,  or  even  any  inclination  of  their 
minds,  to  the  restraints  and  prohibitions  of  religion ; with  whom  in- 
deed religious  motives  have  not  weighed  a feather  in  the  scale  against 
interest  or  pleasure.  To  these  it  is  utterly  necessary  that  we  preach 
conversion.  At  this  day  we  have  not  J ews  and  Gentiles  to  preach 
to ; but  these  persons  are  really  in  as  unconverted  a state  as  any 
Jew  or  Gentile  could  be  in  our  Saviour’s  time.  They  are  no  more 
Christians,  as  to  any  actual  benefit  of  Christianity  to  their  souls, 
than  the  most  hardened  J ew,  or  the  most  profligate  Gentile  was  in 
the  age  of  the  gospel.  As  to  any  difference  in  the  two  cases,  the 
difference  is  all  against  them.  These  must  be  converted,  before 
they  can  be  saved.  The  course  of  their  thoughts  must  be  changed, 
the  very  principles  upon  which  they  act  must  be  changed.  Consid- 
erations, which  never,  or  which  hardly  ever,  entered  into  their  minds, 
must  deeply  and  perpetually  engage  them.  Views  and  motives, 
which  did  not  influence  them  at  all,  either  as  checks  from  doing  evil, 
or  as  inducements  to  do  good,  must  become  the  views  and  motives 
which  they  regularly  consult,  and  by  which  they  are  guided : that 
is  to  say,  there  must  be  a revolution  of  principle : the  visible  conduct 
will  follow  the  change ; but  there  must  be  a revolution  within.  A 
change  so  entire,  so  deep,  so  important,  as  this,  I do  allow  to  be  a 
conversion ; and  no  one,  who  is  in  the  situation  above  described, 
can  be  saved  without  undergoing  it ; and  he  must  necessarily  both 
be  sensible  of  it  at  the  time,  and  remember  it  all  his  life  afterward. 
It  is  too  momentous  an  event  ever  to  be  forgotten.  A man  might  as 
easily  forget  his  escape  from  a shipwreck.  Whether  it  was  sudden, 
or  whether  it  was  gradual,  if  it  was  effected  (and  the  fruits  will  prove 
that)  it  was  a true  conversion:  and  every  such  person  may  justly 
both  believe  and  say  of  himself,  that  he  was  converted  at  a particu- 
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lar  assignable  time.  It  may  not  be  necessary  to  speak  of  his  conver- 
sion, but  he  will  always  think  of  it  with  unbounded  thankfulness  to 
the  Giver  of  all  grace,  the  Author  of  all  mercies,  spiritual  as  well  as 
temporal. 

Secondly ; The  next  description  of  persons,  to  whom  we  must 
preach  conversion,  properly  so  called,  are  those  who  allow  themselves 
! in  the  course  and  habit  of  some  particular  sin.  With  more  or  less 
regularity  in  other  articles  of  behaviour,  there  is  some  particular 
sin,  which  they  practise  constantly  and  habitually,  and  allow  them- 
selves in  that  practice.  Other  sins  they  strive  against ; but  in  this 
they  allow  themselves.  Now  no  man  can  go  on  in  this  course,  con- 
! sistently  with  the  hope  of  salvation.  Therefore  it  must  be  broken 
off.  The  essential  and  precise  difference  between  a child  of  God 
and  another  is,  not  so  much  in  the  number  of  sins  into  which  he  may 
fall  (though  that  undoubtedly  be  a great  difference,  yet  it  is  not  a 
precise  difference : that  is  to  say,  a difference,  in  which  an  exact 
line  of  separation  can  be  drawn)  but  the  precise  difference  is,  that 
the  true  child  of  God  allows  himself  in  no  sin  whatever.  Cost  what 
it  may,  he  contends  against,  he  combats,  all  sin ; which  he  certainly 
cannot  be  said  to  do,  who  is  still  in  the  course  and  habit  of  some 
particular  sin ; for  as  to  that  sin,  he  reserves  it,  he  compromises  it. 
Against  other  sins,  and  other  sorts  of  sin,  he  may  strive ; in  this  he 
allows  himself.  If  the  child  of  God  sin,  he  does  not  allow  himself 
in  the  sin ; on  the  contrary,  he  grieves,  he  repents,  he  rises  again  : 
which  is  a different  thing  from  proceeding  in  a settled  self-allowed 
course  of  sinning.  Sins  which  are  compatible  with  sincerity,  are 
much  more  likely  to  be  objects  of  God’s  forgiveness,  than  sins  that 
are  not  so ; which  is  the  case  with  allowed  sins.  Are  there  then 
some  sins,  in  which  we  live  continually  ? some  duties,  which  we  con- 
tinually neglect  ? we  are  not  children  of  God ; we  are  not  sincere 
disciples  of  Christ.  The  allowed  prevalence  of  any  one  known  sin 
is  sufficient  to  exclude  us  from  the  character  of  God’s  children. 
And  we  must  be  converted  from  that  sin,  in  order  to  become  such. 
Here  then  we  must  preach  conversion.  The  habitual  drunkard, 
the  habitual  fornicator,  the  habitual  cheat,  must  be  converted.  Now 
such  a change  of  principle,  of  opinion  and  of  sentiment,  as  no  longer 
to  allow  ourselves  in  that  in  which  we  did  allow  ourselves,  and  the 
actual  sacrifice  of  a habit,  the  breaking  off  of  a course  of  sinful  in- 
dulgence, or  of  unfair  gain,  in  pursuance  of  the  new  and  serious 
views  which  we  have  formed  of  these  subjects,  is  a conversion.  The 
breaking  off  of  a habit,  especially  when  we  had  placed  much  of  our 
gratification  in  it,  is  alone  so  great  a thing,  and  such  a step  in  our 
Christian  life,  as  to  merit  the  name  of  conversion.  Then  as  to  the 
time  of  our  conversion,  there  can  be  little  question  about  that.  The 
drunkard  was  converted,  when  he  left  off  drinking ; the  fornicator, 
when  he  gave  up  his  criminal  indulgences,  haunts,  and  connexions ; 
the  cheat,  when  he  quitted  dishonest  practices,  however  gainful  and 
successful : provided,  in  these  several  cases,  that  religious  views  and 
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motives  influenced  the  determination,  and  a religious  character  ac- 
companied and  followed  these  sacrifices. 

In  these  two  cases,  therefore,  men  must  be  converted,  and  live ; 
or  remain  unconverted,  and  die.  And  the  time  of  conversion  can  ■ 
be  ascertained.  There  must  that  pass  within  them,  at  some  parti- 
cular assignable  time,  which  is  properly  a conversion ; and  will,  all 
their  lives,  be  remembered  as  such.  This  description,  without  all 
doubt,  comprehends  great  numbers  ; and  it  is  each  person’s  business 
to  settle  with  himself,  whether  he  be  not  of  the  number;  if  he  be,  'j 
he  sees  what  is  to  be  done. 

But  I am  willing  to  believe,  that  there  are  very  many  Christians, 
who  neither  have  in  any  part  of  their  lives  been  without  influencing 
principles,  nor  have  at  any  time  been  involved  in  the  habit  and  course 
of  a particular  known  sin,  or  have  allowed  themselves  in  such  course  { 
and  practice.  Sins,  without  doubt,  they  have  committed,  more  than 
sufficient  to  humble  them  to  the  dust ; but  they  have  not,  to  repeat 
the  same  words  again,  lived  in  a course  of  any  particular  known  sin, 
whether  of  commission  or  neglect ; and  by  deliberation,  and  of  afore- 
thought, allowed  themselves  in  such  course.  The  conversion , there- 
fore, above  described,  cannot  apply  to,  or  be  required  of,  such 
Christians.  To  these  we  must  preach,  not  conversion,  but  improve- 
ment. Improvement,  continual  improvement,  must  be  our  text,  and 
our  topic ; improvement  in  grace,  in  piety,  in  disposition,  in  virtue. 
Now,  I put  the  doctrine  of  improvement,  not  merely  upon  the  con-  »j 
sideration,  which  yet  is  founded  upon  express  Scripture  authority, 
that,  whatever  improvement  we  make  in  ourselves,  we  are  thereby 
sure  to  meliorate  our  future  condition,  receiving  at  the  hand  of  God  I 
a proportionable  reward  for  our  efforts,  our  sacrifices,  our  perse-  I 
verance,  so  that  our  labour  is  never  lost,  is  never,  as  St.  Paul  ex-  , 
pressly  assures  us,  in  vain  in  the  Lord ; though  this,  I say,  be  a | 
firm  and  established  ground  to  go  upon,  yet  it  is  not  the  ground  ! 
upon  which  I,  at  present,  place  the  necessity  of  a constant  progres-  | 
sive  improvement  in  virtue.  I rather  wish  to  lay  down  upon  the 
subject  this  proposition : namely,  that  continual  improvement  is  es-  I 
sential  in  the  Christian  character,  as  an  evidence  of  its  sincerity; 
that,  if  what  we  have  hitherto  done  in  religion  has  been  done  from  j 
truly  religious  motives,  we  shall  necessarily  go  on  ; that,  if  our  reli-  | 
gion  be  real,  it  cannot  stop.  There  is  no  standing  still : it  is  not  | 
'Compatible  with  the  nature  of  the  subject : if  the  principles  which  ' 
actuated  us,  be  principles  of  godliness,  they  must  continue  to  actuate 
us ; and,  under  this  continued  stimulus  and  influence,  we  must  ne-  I 
cessarily  grow  better  and  better.  If  this  effect  do  not  take  place, 
the  conclusion  is,  that  our  principles  are  weak,  or  hollow,  or  un- 
sound. Unless  we  find  ourselves  grow  better,  we  are  not  right. 
For  example,  if  our  transgressions  do  not  become  fewer  and  fewer,  |, 
it  is  to  be  feared,  that  we  have  left  off  striving  against  sin,  and  then  . 
we  are  not  sincere. 

I apprehend,  moreover,  that  with  no  man  living  can  there  be  a 
ground  for  stopping,  as  though  there  was  nothing  more  left  for  him 
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to  be  done.  If  any  man  had  this  reason  for  stopping,  it  was  the 
apostle  Paul.  Yet  did  he  stop  ? or  did  he  so  judge  ? Hear  his  own 
account ; “ This  I do,  forgetting  those  things  that  are  behind  (those 
things  whereunto  I have  already  attained)  and  looking  forward  to 
those  things  that  are  before  (to  still  farther  improvement)  I press 
towards  the  mark  for  the  prize  of  the  high  calling  of  God  in  Christ 
Jesus.”  This  was  not  stopping;  it  was  pressing  on.  The  truth  is, 
in  the  way  of  Christian  improvement,  there  is  business  for  the  best : 
there  is  enough  to  be  done  for  all. 

First ; in  this  stage  of  the  Christian  life  it  is  fit  to  suppose,  that 
there  are  no  enormous  crimes,  such  as  mankind  universally  condemn 
and  cry  out  against,  at  present  committed  by  us ; yet  less  faults,  still 
clearly  faults,  are  not  unfrequent  with  us,  are  too  easily  excused,  too 
soon  repeated.  This  must  be  altered. 

Secondly ; we  may  not  avowedly  be  engaged  in  any  course  or 
habit  of  known  sin,  being  at  the  time  conscious  of  such  sin  ; but  we 
may  continue  in  some  practices  which  our  consciences  cannot,  and 
would  not,  upon  examination,  approve,  and  in  which  we  have  al- 
lowed the  wrongness  of  the  practice  to  be  screened  from  our  sight 
by  general  usage,  or  by  the  example  of  persons  of  whom  we  think 
well.  This  is  not  a course  to  be  proceeded  in  longer.  Conscience, 
our  own  conscience,  is  to  be  our  guide  in  all  things. 

Thirdly ; we  may  not  absolutely  omit  any  duty  to  our  families, 
our  station,  our  neighbourhood,  or  the  public,  with  which  we  are 
acquainted  ; but  might  not  these  duties  be  more  effectively  perform- 
ed,'if  they  were  gone  about  with  more  diligence  than  we  have  hither- 
to used  ? and  might  not  farther  means  and  opportunities  of  doing 
good  be  found  out,  if  we  took  sufficient  pains  to  inquire  and  to  con- 
sider ? 

Fourthly,  again ; even  where  less  is  to  be  blamed  in  our  lives, 
much  may  remain  to  be  set  right  in  our  hearts,  our  tempers,  and 
dispositions.  Let  our  affections  grow  more  and  more  pure  and  holy, 
our  hearts  more  and  more  lifted  up  to  God,  and  loosened  from  this 
present  world ; not  from  its  duties,  but  from  its  passions,  its  temp- 
tations, its  over-anxieties,  and  great  selfishness ; our  souls  cleansed 
from  the  dross  and  corruption  which  they  have  contracted  in  their 
passage  through  it. 

Fifthly ; it  is  no  slight  work  to  bring  our  tempers  to  what  they 
should  be ; gentle,  patient,  placable,  compassionate  ; slow  to  be  of- 
fended, soon  to  be  appeased;  free  from  envy,  which,  though  a ne- 
cessary, is  a difficult  attainment ; free  from  bursts  of  anger ; from 
aversions  to  particular  persons,  which  is  hatred  ; able  heartily  to  re- 
joice with  them  that  do  rejoice ; and,  from  true  tenderness  of  mind, 
weeping,  even  when  we  can  do  no  more,  with  them  that  weep  ; in  a 
word,  to  put  on  charity  with  all  those  qualities  with  which  St.  Paul 
hath  clothed  it,  1 Cor.  xiii.  which  read  for  this  purpose. 

Sixthly ; whilst  any  good  can  be  done  by  us,  we  shall  not  fail  to 
do  it ; but  even  when  our  powers  of  active  usefulness  fail,  which  not 
seldom  happens,  there  still  remains  that  last,  that  highest,  that  most 
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difficult,  and,  perhaps,  most  acceptable,  duty,  to  our  Creator,  resig- 
nation to  his  blessed  will  in  the  privations,  and  pains,  and  afflictions, 
with  which  we  are  visited  ; thankfulness  to  him  for  all  that  is  spared 
to  us,  amidst  much  that  is  gone ; for  any  mitigation  of  our  suffer- 
ings, any  degree  of  ease,  and  comfort,  and  support,  and  assistance, 
which  we  experience.  Every  advanced  life,  every  life  of  sickness 
or  misfortune,  affords  materials  for  virtuous  feelings.  In  a word,  I 
am  persuaded,  that  there  is  no  state  whatever  of  Christian  trial,  va- 
ried and  various  as  it  is,  in  which  there  will  not  be  found  both  mat- 
ter and  room  for  improvement ; in  which  a true  Christian  will  not 
be  incessantly  striving,  month  by  month,  and  year  by  year,  to  grow 
sensibly  better  and  better ; and  in  which  his  endeavours,  if  sincere, 
and  assisted,  as,  if  sincere,  they  may  hope  to  be  assisted,  by  God’s 
grace,  will  not  be  rewarded  with  success. 


SERMON  VIII. 

PRAYER  IN  IMITATION  OF  CHRIST. 

And  he  withdrew  himself  into  the  wilderness,  and  prayed. — Luke,  v.  16. 

The  imitation  of  our  Saviour  is  justly  held  out  to  us  as  a rule  of 
life ; but  then  there  are  many  things  in  which  we  cannot  imitate  him. 
What  depends  upon  his  miraculous  character  must  necessarily  sur- 
pass our  endeavours,  and  be  placed  out  of  the  reach  of  our  imitation. 
This  reason  makes  those  particulars,  in  which  we  are  able  to  follow 
his  example,  of  great  importance  to  be  observed  by  us ; because  it  is 
to  these  that  our  hopes  of  taking  him  for  our  pattern,  of  treading  in 
his  footsteps,  are  necessarily  confined. 

Now,  our  Lord’s  piety  is  one  of  these  particulars.  We  can , if  we 
be  so  minded,  pray  to  God,  as  he  did.  We  can  aim  at  the  spirit, 
and  warmth,  and  earnestness,  of  his  devotions ; we  can  use,  at  least, 
those  occasions,  and  that  mode  of  devotion,  which  his  example  points 
out  to  us. 

It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  a fulness  of  mental  devotion  was  the 
spring  and  source  of  our  Lord’s  visible  piety.  And  this  state  of 
mind  we  must  acquire.  It  consists  in  this ; in  a habit  of  turning 
our  thoughts  towards  God,  whenever  they  are  not  taken  up  with 
some  particular  engagement.  Every  man  has  some  subject  or  other, 
to  which  his  thoughts  turn,  when  they  are  not  particularly  occupied. 
In  a good  Christian  this  subject  is  God,  or  what  appertains  to  him. 
A good  Christian,  walking  in  his  fields,  sitting  in  his  chamber,  lying 
upon  his  bed,  is  thinking  of  God.  His  meditations  draw,  of  their 
own  accord,  to  that  object,  and  then  his  thoughts  kindle  up  his  de- 
votions ; and  devotion  never  burns  so  bright,  or  so  warm,  as  when 
it  is  lighted  up  from  within.  The  immensity,  the  stupendous  na- 
ture, of  the  adorable  Being  who  made,  and  who  supports,  every 
thing  about  us,  his  grace,  his  love,  his  condescension,  towards  his 
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reasonable  and  moral  creatures,  that  is,  towards  men ; the  good 
things  which  he  has  placed  within  our  reach,  the  heavenly  happiness 
which  he  has  put  it  in  our  power  to  obtain ; the  infinite  moment  of 
our  acting  well  and  right,  so  as  not  to  miss  of  the  great  reward,  and 
not  only  to  miss  of  our  reward,  but  to  sink  into  perdition  ; such  re- 
flections will  not  fail  of  generating  devotion,  of  moving  within  us 
either  prayer,  or  thanksgiving,  or  both.  This  is  mental  devotion. 
Perhaps  the  difference  between  a religious  and  an  irreligious  charac- 
ter, depends  more  upon  this  mental  devotion,  than  upon  any  other 
thing.  The  difference  will  show  itself  in  men’s  lives  and  conversa- 
tion, in  their  dealings  with  mankind,  and  in  the  various  duties  and 
offices  of  their  station  : but  it  originates  and  proceeds  from  a differ- 
ence in  their  internal  habits  of  mind,  with  respect  to  God ; in  the 
habit  of  thinking  of  him  in  private,  and  of  what  relates  to  him  ; in 
cultivating  these  thoughts,  or  neglecting  them ; inviting  them,  or 
driving  them  from  us ; in  forming,  or  in  having  formed,  a habit  and 
custom,  as  to  this  point,  unobserved  and  unobservable  by  others 
(because  it  passes  in  the  mind,  which  no  one  can  see ;)  but  of  the 
most  decisive  consequence  to  our  spiritual  character  and  immortal 
interests.  This  mind  was  in  Christ : a deep,  fixed,  and  constant 
piety.  The  expressions  of  it  we  have  seen  in  all  the  forms,  which 
could  bespeak  earnestness  and  sincerity ; but  the  principle  itself  lay 
deep  in  his  divine  soul ; the  expressions  likewise  were  occasional, 
more  or  fewer,  as  occasions  called,  or  opportunities  offered,  but  the 
principle  fixed  and  constant,  uninterrupted,  unremitted. 

But  again,  our  Lord,  whose  mental  piety  was  so  unquestionable, 
so  ardent,  and  so  unceasing,  did  not,  nevertheless,  content  himself 
with  that.  He  thought  fit,  we  find,  at  sundry  times,  and,  I doubt 
not  also,  very  frequently,  to  draw  forth  in  actual  prayer,  to  clothe 
it  with  words,  to  betake  himself  to  visible  devotion,  to  retire  to  a 
mountain  for  this  express  purpose,  to  withdraw  himself  a short  dis- 
tance from  his  companions,  to  kneel  down,  to  pass  the  whole  of  the 
night  in  prayer,  or  in  a place  devoted  to  prayer.  Let  all,  who  feel 
their  hearts  impregnated  with  religious  fervour,  remember  this  ex- 
ample : remember  that  this  disposition  of  the  heart  ought  to  vent  it- 
self in  actual  prayer ; let  them  not  either  be  afraid  nor  ashamed, 
nor  suffer  any  person,  nor  any  thing  to  keep  them  from  the  holy  ex- 
ercise. They  will  find  the  devout  dispositions  of  their  souls  strength- 
ened, gratified,  confirmed.  This  exhortation  may  not  be  necessary 
to  the  generality  of  pious  tempers ; they  will  naturally  follow  their 
propensity,  and  it  will  naturally  carry  them  to  prayer.  But  some, 
even  good  men,  are  too  abstracted  in  their  way  of  thinking  upon  this 
subject ; they  think,  that  since  God  seeth  and  regardeth  the  heart, 
if  their  devotion  be  there,  if  it  be  within,  all  outward  signs  and  ex- 
pressions of  it  are  superfluous.  It  is  enough  to  answer,  that  our 
blessed  Lord  did  not  so  think.  He  had  all  the  fulness  of  devotion 
in  his  soul,  nevertheless,  he  thought  it  not  superfluous  to  utter  and 
pronounce  audible  prayer  to  God ; and  not  only  so,  but  to  retire 
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and  withdraw  himself  from  other  engagements ; nay  even  from  his 
most  intimate  and  favoured  companions,  expressly  for  this  purpose. 

Again,  Our  Lord’s  retirement  to  ^prayer  appears  commonly  to 
have  followed  some  signal  act  and  display  of  his  divine  powers.  He 
did  every  thing  to  the  glory  of  God ; he  referred  his  divine  powers 
to  his  Father’s  gift ; he  made  them  the  subject  of  his  thankfulness, 
inasmuch  as  they  advanced  his  great  work.  He  followed  them  by 
his  devotions.  Now  every  good  gift  cometh  down  from  the  Father 
of  lights.  Whether  they  be  natural,  or  whether  they  be  superna- 
tural, the  faculties,  which  we  possess,  are  by  God’s  donation  ; where- 
fore any  successful  exercise  of  these  faculties,  any  instance  in  which 
we  have  been  capable  of  doing  something  good,  properly  and  truly 
so,  either  for  the  community,  which  is  best  of  all,  for  our  neighbour- 
hood, for  our  families,  nay  even  for  ourselves,  ought  to  stir  and 
awaken  our  gratitude  to  God,  and  to  call  forth  that  gratitude  into 
actual  devotion ; at  least,  this  is  to  imitate  our  blessed  Lord,  so  far 
as  we  can  imitate  him  at  all : it  is  adopting  into  our  lives  the  princi- 
ple which  regulated  him. 

Again,  It  appears,  on  one  occasion  at  least,  that  our  Lord’s  re- 
tirement to  prayer  was  preparatory  to  an  important  work,  which  he 
was  about  to  execute.  The  manner,  in  which  St.  Luke  states  this 
instance,  is  thus: — 44  And  it  came  to  pass  in  those  days,  that  he 
went  out  into  a mountain  to  pray,  and  continued  all  night  in  prayer 
to  God ; and  when  it  was  day,  he  called  unto  him  his  disciples,  and 
of  them  he  chose  twelve,  whom  also  he  named  apostles.”  From  this 
statement  I infer,  that  the  night  passed  by  our  Lord  in  prayer,  was 
preparatory  to  the  office  which  he  was  about  to  execute  ; and  surely 
an  important  office  it  was  ; important  to  him  ; important  to  his  reli- 
gion ; important  to  the  whole  world.  Nor  let  it  be  said,  that  our 
Lord,  after  all,  in  one  instance  at  least,  was  unfortunate  in  his  choice  ; 
of  the  twelve  one  was  a traitor.  That  choice  was  not  error ; a re- 
markable prophecy  was  to  be  fulfilled,  and  other  purposes  were  to 
be  answered,  which  we  cannot  now  speak  particularly.  44 1 know,” 
says  our  Lord,  44  whom  I have  chosen.”  But  let  us  confine  our- 
selves to  our  observation.  It  was  a momentous  choice : it  was  a de- 
cision of  great  consequence : and  it  was  accordingly,  on  our  Lord’s 
part,  preceded  by  prayer;  not  only  so,  but  by  a night  spent  in 
prayer.  44  He  continued  all  night  in  prayer  to  God or,  if  you 
would  rather  so  render  it,  in  a house  set  apart  for  prayer  to  God. 
Here  therefore  we  have  an  example  given  us,  which  we  both  can 
imitate,  and  ought  to  imitate.  Nothing  of  singular  importance  ; no- 
thing of  extraordinary  moment,  either  to  ourselves  or  others,  ought 
to  be  resolved  upon,  or  undertaken,  without  prayer  to  God,  with- 
out previous  devotion.  It  is  a natural  operation  of  piety  to  carry 
the  mind  to  God,  whenever  any  thing  presses  and  weighs  upon  it : 
they,  who  feel  not  this  tendency,  have  reason  to  accuse  and  suspect 
themselves  of  want  of  piety.  Moreover,  we  have,  first,  the  direct 
example  of  our  Lord  himself ; I believe  also,  I may  add,  that  we 
have  the  example  and  practice  of  good  men,  in  all  ages  of  the  world. 
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Again ; We  find  our  Lord  resorting  to  prayer  in  liis  last  extrem- 
ity, and  with  an  earnestness,  I had  almost  said,  a vehemence  of  de- 
5 ! votion,  proportioned  to  the  occasion.  The  terms,  in  which  the 
' i evangelists  describe  our  Lord's  devotion  in  the  garden  of  Gethsa- 
mane,  the  evening  preceding  his  death,  are  the  strongest  terms  that 
| could  be  used.  As  soon  as  he  came  to  the  place,  he  bid  his  diciples 
| pray.  When  he  was  at  the  place,  he  said  unto  them,  “ Pray  that 
| ye  enter  not  into  temptation.”  This  did  not  content  him  : this  was 
not  enough  for  the  state  and  sufferings  of  his  mind.  He  parted  even 
from  them.  He  withdrew  about  a stone’s  cast,  and  kneeled  down. 
Hear  how  his  struggle  in  prayer  is  described.  Three  times  he  came 
to  his  disciples,  and  returned  again  to  prayer ; thrice  he  kneeled 
down  at  a distance  from  them,  repeating  the  same  words.  Being  in 
an  agony,  he  prayed  more  earnestly : drops  of  sweat  fell  from  his 
body,  as  if  it  had  been  great  drops  of  blood  ; yet  in  all  this,  through- 
out the  whole  scene,  the  constant  conclusion  of  his  prayer  was, 
<£  Not  my  will,  but  thine  be  done.”  It  was  the  greatest  occasion  that 
ever  was  : and  the  earnestness  of  our  Lord’s  prayer,  the  devotion  of 
his  soul,  corresponded  with  it.  Scenes  of  deep  distress  await  us  all. 
It  is  in  vain  to  expect  to  pass  through  the  world,  without  falling 
into  them.  We  have,  in  our  Lord’s  example,  a model  for  our  be- 
haviour, in  the  most  severe  and  most  trying  of  these  occasions : af- 
flicted, yet  resigned;  grieved  and  wounded,  yet  submissive;  not 
insensible  of  our  sufferings,  but  increasing  the  ardour  and  fervency 
of  our  prayer,  in  proportion  to  the  pain  and  acuteness  of  our  feel- 
ings. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  fortune  of  our  lives,  one  great  extrem- 
ity, at  least,  the  hour  of  approaching  death,  is  certainly  to  be  passed 
through.  What  ought  then  to  occupy  us  ? what  can  then  support 
us  ? Prayer.  Prayer,  with  our  blessed  Lord  himself,  was  a refuge 
from  the  storm  ; almost  every  word  he  uttered,  during  that  tremen- 
dous scene,  was  prayer : prayer  the  most  earnest,  the  most  urgent ; 
repeated,  continued,  proceeding  from  the  recesses  of  his  soul ; pri- 
vate, solitary  : prayer  for  deliverance ; prayer  for  strength  ; above 
every  thing,  prayer  for  resignation. 
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And  Joseph  nourished  his  father,  and  his  brethren,  and  all  his  father’s  house - 
hold,  with  bread,  according  to  their  families.  — Genesis,  xlvii.  12. 

Whoever  reads  the  Bible  at  all,  has  read  the  history  of  Joseph. 
It  has  universally  attracted  attention : and,  without  doubt,  there  is 
not  one,  but  many  points  in  it,  which  deserve  to  be  noticed.  It  is  a 
strong  and  plain  example  of  the  circuitous  providence  of  God  : that 
is  to  say,  of  his  bringing  about  the  ends  and  purposes  of  his  provi- 
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dence,  by  seemingly  casual  and  unsuspected  means.  That  is  a high 
doctrine,  both  of  natural  and  revealed  religion ; and  is  clearly  ex- 
emplified in  this  history.  It  is  a useful  example,  at  the  same  time,  of 
the  protection  and  final  reward  of  virtue,  though  for  a season  op- 
pressed and  calumniated,  or  carried  through  a long  series  of  distresses 
and  misfortunes.  I say,  it  is  a useful  example,  if  duly  understood, 
and  not  urged  too  far.  It  shows  the  protection  of  providence  to  be 
with  virtue  under  all  its  difficulties : and  this  being  believed  upon 
good  grounds,  it  is  enough  ; for  the  virtuous  man  will  be  assured, 
that  this  protection  will  keep  with  him  in  and  through  all  stages  of 
his  existence — living  and  dying  he  is  in  its  hands— -and  for  the  same 
reason  that  it  accompanies  him,  like  an  invisible  guardian,  through 
his  trials,  it  will  finally  recompense  him.  This  is  the  true  application 
of  that  doctrine  of  a directing  providence,  which  is  illustrated  by  the 
history  of  Joseph,  as  it  relates  to  ourselves — I mean  as  it  relates  to 
those,  who  are  looking  forward  to  a future  state.  If  we  draw  from 
it  an  opinion,  or  an  expectation,  that,  because  Joseph  was  at  length 
rewarded  with  riches  and  honours,  therefore  we  shall  be  the  same,  we 
carry  the  example  farther  than  it  will  bear.  It  proves  that  virtue  is 
under  the  protection  of  God,  and  will  ultimately  be  taken  care  of  and 
rewarded  : but  in  what  manner,  and  in  what  stage  of  our  existence, 
whether  in  the  present  or  the  future,  or  in  both,  is  left  open  by  the 
example : and  both  may,  and  must  depend,  upon  reasons,  in  a great 
measure,  unknown  to  and  incalculable  by  us. 

Again ; The  history  of  Joseph  is  a domestic  example.  It  is  an 
example  of  the  ruinous  consequences  of  partiality  in  a parent,  and  of 
the  quarrels  and  contentions  in  a family,  which  naturally  spring  from 
such  partiality. 

Again  ; It  is  a lesson  to  all  schemers  and  confederates  in  guilt,  to 
teach  them  this  truth,  that,  when  their  scheme  does  not  succeed, 
they  are  sure  to  quarrel  amongst  themselves,  and  to  go  into  the  ut- 
most bitterness  of  mutual  accusation  and  reproach  ; as  the  brethren 
of  Joseph,  you  find,  did. 

Again  ; It  is  a natural  example  of  the  effect  of  adversity,  in  bring- 
ing men  to  themselves,  to  reflections  upon  their  own  conduct,  to  a 
sense  and  perception  of  many  things,  which  had  gone  on,  and  might 
have  gone  on,  unthought  of  and  unperceived,  if  it  had  not  been  for 
some  stroke  of  misfortune,  which  roused  their  attention.  It  was 
after  the  brethren  of  Joseph  had  been  shut  up  by  him  in  prison,  and 
were  alarmed,  as  they  well  might  be,  for  their  lives,  that  their  con- 
sciences, so  far  as  appears,  for  the  first  time  smote  them  : 46  We  are 
verily  guilty  concerning  our  brother,  in  that  we  saw  the  anguish  of  his 
soul,  when  he  besought  us,  and  would  not  hear.”  This  is  the  natu- 
ral and  true  effects  of  judgments  in  this  world,  to  bring  us  to  a know- 
ledge of  ourselves : that  is  to  say,  of  those  bad  things  in  our  lives, 
which  have  deserved  the  calamities  we  are  made  to  suffer. 

These  are  all  points  in  the  history : but  there  is  another  point  in 
Joseph’s  character,  which  I make  choice  of,  as  the  subject  of  my  pre- 
sent discourse ; and  that  is  his  dutifulness  and  affection  to  his  father. 
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Never  was  this  virtue  more  strongly  displayed.  It  runs,  like  a thread, 
through  the  whole  narrative ; and  whether  we  regard  it,  as  a quality 
to  be  admired,  or,  which  would  be  a great  deal  better,  as  a quality 
to  be  imitated  by  us,  so  far  as  a great  disparity  of  circumstances  will 
allow  of  imitation  (which  in  principle  it  always  will  do)  it  deserves 
to  be  considered  with  a separate  and  distinct  attention. 

When  a surprising  course  of  events  had  given  to  Joseph,  after  a 
long  series  of  years,  a most  unexpected  opportunity  of  seeing  his  bre- 
thren in  Egypt,  the  first  question  which  he  asked  them  was  “ Is  your 
father  yet  alive  ?”  This  appears  from  the  account,  which  Reuben 
gave  to  Jacob,  of  the  conference,  which  they  had  held  with  the 
great  man  of  the  country,  whilst  neither  of  them,  as  yet,  suspected 
who  he  was.  Joseph,  you  remember,  had  concealed  himself,  during 
their  first  journey,  from  the  knowledge  of  his  brethren  ; and  it  was 
not  consistent  with  his  disguise,  to  be  more  full  and  particular,  than 
he  was  in  his  inquiries. 

On  account  of  the  continuance  of  the  famine  in  the  land,  it  be- 
came necessary  for  the  brethren  of  Joseph  to  go  a second  time  into 
Egypt  to  seek  corn,  and  a second  time  to  produce  themselves  before 
the  lord  of  the  country.  What  had  been  Joseph’s  first  question  on 
the  former  visit  was  his  first  question  in  this,  66  Is  your  father  well, 
the  old  man  of  whom  ye  spake  : is  he  yet  alive  ?”  And  they  answered, 
“ Thy  servant,  our  father,  is  in  good  health,  he  is  yet  alive and 
they  bowed  down  their  heads  and  made  obeisance. 

Hitherto  you  observe  all  had  passed  in  disguise.  The  brethren  of 
Joseph  knew  nothing  who  they  were  speaking  to ; and  Joseph  was; 
careful  to  preserve  the  secret.  You  will  now  take  notice,  how  this 
affected  disguise  was  broken,  and  how  Joseph  found  himself  forced,, 
as  it  were,  from  the  resolution  he  had  taken,  of  keeping  his  brethren 
in  ignorance  of  his  person.  He  had  proposed,  you  read,  to  detain 
Benjamin ; the  rest  being  perplexed  beyond  measure,  and  distressed 
by  this  proposal,  Judah,  approaching  Joseph,  presented  a most  earn- 
est supplication  for  the  deliverance  of  the  child  ; offers  liimself  to  re- 
main Joseph’s  prisoner,  or  slave,  in  his  brother’s  place ; and,  in  the 
conclusion,  touches,  unknowingly,  upon  a string,  which  vibrates  with 
all  the  affections  of  the  person  whom  he  was  addressing.  “ How  shall 
I go  up  to  my  father,  and  the  lad  be  not  with  me  ? lest  peradventurer 
I see  the  evil  that  shall  come  upon  my  father.”  The  mention  of  this 
circumstance,  and  this  person,  subdued  immediately  the  heart  of  Jo- 
seph : and  produced  a sudden,  and,  as  it  should  seem,  an  unde- 
signed premature  discovery  of  himself  to  his  astonished  family. 
Then,  that  is,  upon  this  circumstance  being  mentioned,  Joseph  could 
not  refrain  himself ; and,  after  a little  preparation*  Joseph  said  unto 
his  brethren,  u I am  Joseph.” 

The  great  secret  being  now  disclosed,  what  was  the  conversation 
which  immediately  followed  ? The  next  word  from  Joseph’s  mouth 
was,  “ Doth  my  father  yet  live  ?”  and  his  brethren  could  not  answer 
him  ; surprise  had  overcome  their  faculty  of  utterance.  After  com- 
forting, however,  and  encouraging  his  brethren,  who  seemed  to  sink 
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under  the  intelligence,  Joseph  proceeds,  “ Haste  ye,  and  go  up  to 
my  father,  and  say  unto  him,  Thus  saith  thy  son  Joseph,  God  hath 
made  me  lord  of  all  Egypt : come  down  unto  me,  tarry  not,  and 
thou  shalt  dwell  in  the  land  of  Goshen,  and  thou  shalt  be  near  unto 
me,  and  there  will  I nourish  thee  (for  yet  there  are  five  years  of 
famine)  lest  thou,  and  thy  household,  and  all  that  thou  hast,  come 
to  poverty.  And  ye  shall  tell  my  father  of  all  my  glory  in  Egypt, 
and  of  all  that  ye  have  seen : and  ye  shall  haste,  and  bring  down  my 
father  hither.1'’ 

It  is  well  known,  that  Jacob  yielded  to  this  invitation,  and  passed 
over  with  his  family  into  Egypt. 

The  next  thing  to  be  attended  to,  is  the  reception  which  he  met 
with  from  his  recovered  son.  “ And  Joseph  made  ready  his  chariot, 
and  went  up  to  meet  Israel  his  father,  in  Goshen ; and  presented 
himself  unto  him,  and  he  fell  on  his  neck,  and  wept  on  his  neck  a 
good  while.  And  Israel  said  unto  Joseph,  Now  let  me  die,  since  I 
have  seen  thy  face  ; because  thou  art  yet  alive.11  Not  content  with 
these  strong  expressions  of  personal  duty  and  respect,  Joseph  now 
availed  himself  of  his  power  and  station  to  fix  his  father’s  family  in 
the  enjoyment  of  those  comforts  and  advantages,  which  the  land  of 
Egypt  afforded  in  the  universal  dearth,  which  then  oppressed  that 
region  of  the  world.  For  this  purpose,  as  well  as  to  give  another 
public  token  to  his  family,  and  to  the  country,  of  the  deep  reverence 
with  which  he  regarded  his  parent,  he  introduced  the  aged  patriarch 
to  Pharaoh  himself.  “ And  Joseph  brought  in  Jacob  his  father, 
and  set  him  before  Pharaoh:  and  Jacob  blessed  Pharaoh.11  And 
the  Sovereign  of  Egypt  received  a benediction  from  this  venerable 
stranger.  — “ And  Joseph  (the  account  proceeds)  nourished  his  fa- 
ther, and  his  brethren,  and  all  his  father’s  household,  with  bread,  ac- 
cording to  their  families.11 

It  remains  to  be  seen,  how  Joseph  conducted  himself  towards  his 
father,  on  the  two  occasions  in  which  alone  it  was  left  for  him  to  dis- 
charge the  office  and  testify  the  affection  of  a son ; in  his  sickness, 
and  upon  his  death.  66  And  it  came  to  pass,  we  read,  after  these 
things,  one  told  Joseph,  Behold,  thy  father  is  sick:  and  he  took 
with  him  his  two  sons,  Manasseh  and  Ephraim.11  Joseph  delayed 
not,  you  find,  to  leave  the  court  of  Pharaoh,  the  cares  and  greatness 
of  his  station  in  it,  in  order  to  pay  the  last  visit  to  his  dying  parent ; 
and  to  place  before  him  the  hopes  of  his  house  and  family,  in  the 
persons  of  his  two  sons.— “ And  Israel  beheld  Joseph’s  sons,  and 
said,  Who  are  these?  And  Joseph  said  unto  his  father,  They  are 
my  sons,  whom  God  hath  given  me  in  this  place.  And  he  said, 
Bring  them,  I pray  thee,  unto  me,  and  I will  bless  them.  (Now  the 
eyes  of  Israel  were  dim,  so  that  he  could  not  see.)  And  he  brought 
them  near  unto  him  ; and  he  kissed  them,  and  embraced  them  : and 
Israel  said  unto  Joseph,  I had  not  thought  to  see  thy  face : and  lo  ! 
God  hath  showed  me  also  thy  seed.  And  Joseph  brought  them  out 
from  between  his  knees,  and  he  bowed  himself  with  his  face  to  the 
earth.”  Nothing  can  well  be  more  solemn  or  interesting,  than  this 
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interview ; more  honourable  or  consoling  to  old  age ; or  more  ex- 
pressive of  the  dignified  piety  of  the  best  of  sons,  and  the  greatest  of 
men. 

We  now  approach  the  last  scene  of  this  eventful  history,  and  the 
best  testimony  which  it  was  possible  for  Joseph  to  give  of  the  love 
and  reverence  with  which  he  had  never  ceased  to  treat  his  father,  and 
that  was  upon  the  occasion  of  his  death,  and  the  honours  which  he 
paid  to  his  memory  ; honours,  vain  no  doubt  to  the  dead,  but,  so  far 
as  they  are  significations  of  gratitude  or  affection,  justly  deserving  of 
commendation  and  esteem.  “And  when  Jacob  had  made  an  end 
of  commanding  his  sons,  he  gathered  up  his  feet  into  the  bed,  and 
yielded  up  the  ghost,  and  was  gathered  unto  his  people.  And  Joseph 
fell  upon  his  father’s  face,  and  wept  upon  him,  and  kissed  him. 
And  Joseph  commanded  his  servants  the  physicians  to  embalm  his 
father ; and  the  physicians  embalmed  Israel.  And  the  Egyptians 
mourned  for  him  threescore  and  ten  days.  And  Joseph  went  up  to 
bury  his  father : and  with  him  went  up  all  the  servants  of  Pharaoh, 
the  elders  of  his  house,  and  all  the  elders  of  the  land  of  Egypt.  And 
all  the  house  of  Joseph,  and  his  brethren,  and  his  father’s  house: 
and  there  went  up  with  him  both  chariots  and  horsemen  : and  it  was 
a very  great  company.  And  they  came  to  the  threshing-floor  of 
Atad,  which  is  beyond  Jordan ; and  there  they  mourned  with  a 
great  and  a very  sore  lamentation  : and  he  made  a mourning  for  his 
father  seven  days.” 

Thus  died,  and  thus  was  honoured  in  his  death,  the  preserver  of 
the  Jewish  nation,  who,  amidst  many  mercies,  and  many  visitations, 
sudden  and  surprising  vicissitudes  of  afflictions  and  joy,  found  it  the 
greatest  blessing  of  his  varied  and  eventful  life,  that  he  had  been 
the  father  of  a dutiful  and  affectionate  son. 

It  has  been  said,  and,  as  I believe,  truly,  that  there  is  no  virtuous 
quality  belonging  to  the  human  character,  of  which  there  is  not  some 
distinct  and  eminent  example  to  be  found  in  the  Bible ; no  relation, 
in  which  we  can  be  placed,  no  duty  which  we  have  to  discharge,  but 
that  we  may  observe  a pattern  for  it  in  the  sacred  history.  Of  the 
duty  of  children  to  parents,  of  a son  to  his  father,  maintained  under 
great  singularities  and  variations  of  fortune,  undiminished,  nay,  ra- 
ther increased  by  absence,  by  distance,  by  unexampled  success,  by 
remote  and  foreign  connexions,  you  have  seen,  in  this  most  interest- 
ing and  conspicuous  of  all  histories,  as  amiable  an  instance,  as  can 
be  met  with  in  the  records  of  the  world,  in  the  purest,  best  ages  of 
its  existence. 


There  is  a propensity  in  the  human  mind,  very  general  and  very 
natural,  yet,  at  the  same  time,  unfavourable  in  a high  degree  to  the 
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Christian  character ; which  is,  that,  when  we  look  back  upon  our 
lives,  our  recollection  dwells  too  much  upon  our  virtues ; our  sins  are 
not,  as  they  ought  to  be,  before  us ; we  think  too  much  of  our  good 
qualities,  or  good  actions,  too  little  of  our  crimes,  our  corruptions, 
our  fallings  off  and  declension  from  God’s  laws,  our  defects  and  weak- 
nesses. These  we  sink  and  overlook,  in  meditating  upon  our  good 
properties.  This,  I allow,  is  natural ; because,  undoubtedly,  it  is 
more  agreeable  to  have  our  minds  occupied  with  the  cheering  retro- 
spect of  virtuous  deeds,  than  with  the  bitter,  humiliating  remem- 
brance of  sins  and  follies.  But,  because  it  is  natural,  it  does  not 
follow,  that  it  is  good.  It  may  be  the  bias  and  inclination  of  our 
minds;  and  yet  neither  right,  nor  safe.  When  I say  that  it  is 
wrong,  I mean,  that  it  is  not  the  true  Christian  disposition ; and 
when  I say  that  it  is  dangerous,  I have  a view  to  its  effects  upon 
our  salvation. 

I say,  that  it  is  not  the  true  Christian  disposition  ; for,  first,  how 
does  it  accord  with  what  we  read  in  the  Christian  Scriptures,  whe- 
ther we  consider  the  precepts,  which  are  found  there  applicable  to 
the  subject,  or  the  conduct  and  example  of  Christian  characters. 

Now,  one  precept,  and  that  of  Christ  himself,  you  find  to  be  this : 
“ Ye,  when  ye  shall  have  done  all  those  things  which  are  command- 
ed you,  say,  We  are  unprofitable  servants ; we  have  done  that  which 
was  our  duty  to  do.”  (Luke,  xvii.  10.)  It  is  evident,  that  this  strong 
admonition  was  intended,  by  our  Saviour,  to  check  in  his  disciples 
an  over- weaning  opinion  of  their  own  merit.  It  is  a very  remarkable 
passage.  I think  none  throughout  the  New  Testament  more  so. 
And  the  intention,  with  which  the  words  were  spoken,  was  evident- 
ly to  check  and  repel  that  opinion  of  merit,  which  is  sure  to  arise 
from  the  habit  of  fixing  our  contemplation  so  much  upon  our  good 
qualities,  and  so  little  upon  our  bad  ones.  Yet  this  habit  is  natural, 
and  was  never  prohibited  by  any  teacher,  except  by  our  Saviour. 
With  him  it  was  a great  fault,  by  reason  of  its  inconsistency  with 
the  favourite  principle  of  his  religion,  humility.  I call  humility  not 
only  a duty,  but  a principle.  Humble-mindedness  is  a Christian 
principle,  if  there  be  one ; above  all,  humble-mindedness  towards 
God.  The  servants,  to  whom  our  Lord’s  expression  refers,  were  to 
be  humble-minded,  we  may  presume,  towards  one  another;  but 
towards  their  Lord,  the  only  answer,  the  only  thought,  the  only  sen- 
timent was  to  be,  “ We  are  unprofitable  servants.”  And  who  were 
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they,  that  were  instructed  by  our  Lord,  to  bear  constantly  this  re- 
flection about  with  them  ? Were  they  sinners,  distinctively  so  called  ? 
were  they  grievous,  or  notorious  sinners  ? nay,  the  very  contrary  ; 
they  were  persons,  “ who  had  done  all  those  things  that  were  com- 
manded them  !”.  This  is  precisely  the  description  which  our  Lord 
gives  of  the  persons,  to  whom  his  lesson  was  directed.  Therefore, 
you  see,  that  an  opinion  of  merit  is  discouraged,  even  in  those,  who 
had  the  best  pretensions  to  entertain  it ; if  any  pretensions  were 
good.  But  an  opinion  of  merit,  an  over-weaning  opinion  of  merit, 
is  sure  to  grow  up  in  the  heart,  whenever  we  accustom  ourselves  to 
think  much  of  our  virtues  and  little  of  our  vices.  It  is  generated, 
fostered,  and  cherished,  by  this  train  of  meditation  we  have  been 
describing.  It  cannot  be  otherwise.  And  if  we  would  repress  it ; 
if  we  would  correct  ourselves  in  this  respect ; if  we  would  bring  our- 
selves into  a capacity  of  complying  with  our  Saviour’s  rule,  we  must 
alter  our  turn  of  thinking ; we  must  reflect  more  upon  our  sins,  and 
less  upon  our  virtues.  Depend  upon  it,  that  we  shall  view  our  cha- 
racters more  truly ; we  shall  view  them  much  more  safely,  when  we 
view  them  in  their  defects  and  faults  and  infirmities,  than  when  we 
view  them  only,  or  principally,  on  the  side  of  their  good  qualities ; 
even  when  these  good  qualities  are  real.  I suppose,  and  I have  all 
along  supposed,  that  the  good  parts  of  our  characters,  which,  as  I 
contend,  too  much  attract  our  attention,  are,  nevertheless,  real ; and 
I suppose  this,  because  our  Saviour’s  parable  supposes  the  same. 

Another  great  Christian  rule  is,  66  Work  out  your  own  salvation 
with  fear  and  trembling.”  (Philip,  ii.  12.)  These  significant  words, 
“ fear  and  trembling,”  do  not  accord  with  the  state  of  a mind,  which 
is  all  contentment,  satisfaction,  and  self-complacency ; and  which  is 
brought  into  that  state  by  the  habit  of  viewing  and  regarding  those 
good  qualities,  which  a person  believes  to  belong  to  himself,  or  those 
good  actions,  which  he  remembers  to  have  performed.  The  precept 
much  better  accords  with  a mind,  anxious,  fearful,  and  apprehensive, 
and  made  so  by  a sense  of  sin.  But  a sense  of  sin  exists  not,  as  it 
ought  to  do,  in  that  breast,  which  is  in  the  habit  of  meditating 
chiefly  upon  its  virtues.  I can  very  well  believe,  that  two  persons  of 
the  same  character  in  truth,  may,  nevertheless,  view  themselves  in 
very  different  lights,  according  as  one  is  accustomed  to  look  chiefly 
at  his  good  qualities,  the  other  chiefly  at  his  transgressions  and  im- 
perfections ; and  I say,  that  this  latter  is  the  disposition  for  working 
out  our  salvation  agreeably  to  St.  Paul’s  rule  and  method,  that  is, 
ct  with  fear  and  trembling the  other  is  not. 

But  farther ; there  is  upon  this  subject  a “great  deal  to  be  learnt 
from  the  examples  which  the  New  Testament  sets  before  us.  Pre- 
cepts are  short,  necessarily  must  be  so,  take  up  but  little  room,  and, 
for  that  reason,  do  not  always  strike  with  the  force,  or  leave  the  im- 
pression, which  they  ought  to  do  ; but  examples  of  character,  when 
the  question  is  concerning  character,  and  what  is  the  proper  charac- 
ter, have  more  weight  and  body  in  the  consideration,  and  take  up 
more  room  in  our  minds,  than  precepts.  Now,  from  one  end  of  the 
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New  Testament  to  the  other,  you  will  find  the  evangelical  character 
to  be  contrition.  You  hear  little  of  virtue  or  righteousness;  but 
you  hear  perpetually  of  the  forgiveness  of  sins.  With  the  first 
Christian  teachers,  44  Repent,  repent,11  was  the  burden  of  their  ex- 
hortations ; the  almost  constant  sound  of  their  voice.  Does  not  this 
strain  of  preaching  show,  that  the  preachers  wished  all  who  heard 
them  to  think  much  more  of  offences  than  of  merits  ? Nay  farther, 
with  respect  to  themselves,  whenever  this  contemplation  of  righteous- 
ness came  in  their  way,  it  came  in  their  way  only  to  be  renounced, 
as  natural,  perhaps,  and  also  grateful,  to  human  feelings,  but  as  in- 
consistent and  irreconcilable  with  the  Christian  condition.  It  might 
do  for  a heathen,  but  it  was  the  reverse  of  every  thing  that  is  Chris- 
tian. 

The  turn  of  thought  which  I am  recommending,  or,  rather,  which 
I find  it  necessary  to  insist  upon,  as  an  essential  part  of  the  Christian 
character,  is  strongly  seen  in  one  particular  passage  of  St.  Paul’s 
writings ; namely,  in  the  third  chapter  to  the  Philippians.  44  If  any 
other  man  thinketh  whereof  he  might  trust  in  the  flesh,  I more ; cir- 
cumcised the  eighth  day,  of  the  stock  of  Israel,  of  the  tribe  of  Ben- 
jamin, a Hebrew  of  the  Hebrews ; as  touching  the  law,  a Pharisee ; 
concerning  zeal,  persecuting  the  church  ; touching  the  righteousness 
which  is  in  the  law,  blameless.”  These  were  points  which,  at  that 
time  of  day,  were  thought  to  be  grounds  of  confidence  and  exulta- 
tion. But  this  train  of  thought  no  sooner  rises  in  his  mind,  than  the 
apostle  checks  it,  and  turns  from  it  to  an  anxious  view  of  his  own 
deficiencies.  44  If  by  any  means  I might  attain  unto  the  resurrection 
of  the  dead.”  These  are  the  words  of  an  anxious  man.  44  Not,” 
then  he  proceeds,  44  not  as  though  I had  already  attained,  either 
were  already  perfect : but  I follow  after,  if  that  I may  apprehend 
that  for  which  also  I am  apprehended  of  Christ  Jesus.  Brethren,  I 
count  not  myself  to  have  apprehended ; but  this  one  thing  I do, 
forgetting  those  things  which  are  behind,  and  reaching  forth  unto 
those  things  which  are  before,  I press  towards  the  mark,  for  the  prize 
of  the  high  calling  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus.”  In  this  passage,  you 
see,  that,  withdrawing  his  mind  from  all  notions  of  perfection,  at- 
tainment, accomplishment,  security,  he  fixes  it  upon  his  deficiencies. 
Then  he  tells  you,  that  forgetting , that  is,  expressly  putting  out  of 
his  mind  and  his  thought  the  progress  and  advance  which  he  had 
already  made,  he  casts  his  eyes  and  attention  upon  those  qualities, 
in  which  he  was  short  and  deficient,  upon  what  remained  for  him 
yet  to  do ; and  this  I take  to  be  the  true  Christian  way  of  proceed- 
ing. 44  Forget  those  things  that  are  behind;11  put  out  of  your 
thoughts  the  attainments  and  progress  you  have  already  made,  in 
order  to  see  fully  your  defects  and  imperfections. 

In  another  passage,  found  in  a chapter  with  which  all  are  acquaint- 
ed, the  fifteenth  of  the  Corinthians,  our  apostle,  having  occasion  to 
compare  his  situation  with  that  of  the  other  apostles,  is  led  to  say  : 
44 1 laboured  more  abundantly  than  they  all.”  St.  Paul’s  labours  in 
the  gospel,  labours  which  consumed  his  whole  life,  were  surely  what 
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he  might  reflect  upon  with  complacency  and  satisfaction.  If  such 
reflections  were  proper  in  any  case,  they  were  proper  in  his.  Yet 
observe  how  they  are  checked  and  qualified.  The  moment  he  had 
said,  44 1 laboured  more  abundantly  than  they  all,”  he  added,  as  it 
were  correcting  himself  for  the  expression,  44  Yet  not  I,  but  the  grace 
of  God,  which  was  with  me.”  He  magnifies  not  himself,  but  the 
grace  of  God,  which  was  with  him.  In  the  next  place  you  will  ob- 
serve, that,  though  the  consciousness  of  his  labours,  painful,  inde- 
fatigable labours,  and  meritorious  labours,  if  ever  man’s  were  so ; 
I say,  that  though  the  consciousness  of  these  was  present  to  his  mind 
at  the  time,  yet  it  did  not  hinder  him  from  feeling,  with  the  deepest 
abasement  and  self-degradation,  his  former  offences  against  Christ, 
though  they  were  offences  which  sprang  from  error.  44 1 am  the 
least  of  the  apostles,  that  am  not  meet  to  be  called  an  apostle,  be- 
cause I persecuted  the  church  of  God  : but,  by  the  grace  of  God,  I 
am  what  I am.”  The  faults  of  his  life  were  uppermost  in  his  mind. 
No  mention,  no  recollection,  of  his  services,  even  when  he  did  hap- 
pen to  recollect  them,  shut  out,  even  for  a single  moment,  the  deep 
memory  of  his  offences,  or  covered  or  concealed  it  from  his  view. 

In  another  place,  the  same  apostle,  looking  back  upon  the  history 
of  his  singular  and  eventful  life,  exhibits  himself  to  his  converts,  as 
how  ? not  as  bringing  forward  his  merit,  pleading  his  services,  or 
claiming  his  reward : but  as  nothing  other,  nothing  more,  than  a 
monument  and  example  of  God  Almighty’s  mercy.  Sinners  need 
not  despair  of  mercy,  when  so  great  a sinner  as  himself  obtained  it. 
Hear  his  own  words.  44  For  this  cause  I obtained  mercy,  that  in  me 
first  Jesus  Christ  might  show  forth  all  long-suffering,  for  a pattern 
to  them  which  should  hereafter  believe  on  him  to  life  everlasting.” 
(1  Timothy,  i.  16.)  What  could  be  more  humble  or  self-depressing 
than  this  acknowledgment  ? yet  this  was  St.  Paul’s. 

The  eleventh  chapter  of  the  Second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians, 
and  also  the  twelfth,  ought  to  be  read  by  you  on  this  occasion.  They 
are  very  remarkable  chapters,  and  very  much  to  our  present  purpose. 
It  had  so  happened,  that  some  hostile,  and,  as  it  should  seem,  some 
false  teachers,  had  acquired  a considerable  influence  and  ascendancy 
in  the  church  which  St.  Paul  had  planted.  To  counteract  which  in- 
fluence it  became  necessary  for  him  to  assert  his  character,  to  state 
his  pretensions  to  credit  and  authority,  amongst  them  at  least,  and  in 
comparison  with  those,  who  were  leading  them  astray.  He  complies 
with  the  occasion  ; and  he  does,  accordingly,  set  forth  and  enumerate 
his  pretensions.  But  I entreat  you  to  observe,  with  how  many  apol- 
ogies, with  what  reluctance,  and  under  what  strong  protestations,  he 
does  it ; showing,  most  manifestly,  how  contrary  it  was  to  his  habit, 
his  judgment,  and  to  the  inclination  of  his  mind,  to  do  so.  His  ex- 
pressions are  such  as  these : 44  Would  to  God  ye  could  bear  with  me 
a little  in  my  folly ; and,  indeed,  bear  with  me.”  What  was  his 
folly  ? the  recital,  he  was  about  to  give  of  his  services  and  preten- 
sions. Though  compelled,  by  the  reason  you  have  heard,  to  give 
it,  yet  he  calls  it  folly  to  do  so.  He  is  interrupted,  as  he  proceeds, 
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by  the  same  sentiment : “ That  which  I speak,  I speak  it  not  after 
the  Lord,  but,  as  it  were,  foolishly  in  this  confidence  of  boasting.*” 
And  again,  referring  to  the  necessity  which  drew  from  him  this  sort 
of  language  : “lam  become,”  says  he,  44  a fool  in  glorying ; ye  have 
compelled  me.” 

But  what  forms  perhaps  the  strongest  part  of  the  example  is,  that 
the  apostle  considers  this  tendency  to  boast  and  glory,  though  it  was 
in  his  gifts,  rather  than  his  services,  as  one  of  his  dangers,  one  of  his 
temptations,  one  of  the  propensities  which  he  had  both  to  guard  and 
struggle  against,  and  lastly,  an  inclination,  for  which  he  found  an 
antidote  and  remedy  in  the  dispensation  of  Providence  towards  him. 
— Of  his  gifts,  he  says,  considering  himself  as  nothing,  as  entirely 
passive  in  the  hands  of  God,  44  of  such  a one,”  of  a person  to  whom 
such  gifts  and  revelations  as  these  have  been  imparted,  I will  glory ; 
yet  of  myself  I will  not  glory,  44  but  in  mine  infirmities.”  Then  he 
goes  on ; 44  lest  I should  be  exalted  above  measure  through  the 
abundance  of  the  revelations,  there  was  given  to  me  a thorn  in  the 
flesh,  the  messenger  of  Satan  to  buffet  me,  lest  I should  be  exalted 
above  measure.” 

After  what  you  have  heard,  you  will  not  wonder,  that  this  same 
St.  Paul  should  pronounce  himself  to  be  44  the  chief  of  sinners.” 
44  Jesus  Christ  came  into  the  world  to  save  sinners,  of  whom  I am 
the  chief.”  (1  Timothy,  i.  15.)  His  sins  were  uppermost  in  his 
thoughts.  Other  thoughts  occasionally  visited  his  mind  : but  the 
impression  which  these  had  made,  was  constant,  deep,  fixed,  and 
indelible. 

If,  therefore,  you  would  imitate  St.  Paul  in  his  turn  and  train  of 
religious  thought ; if  you  would  adopt  his  disposition,  his  frame, 
his  habit  of  mind,  in  this  important  exercise,  you  must  meditate  more 
upon  your  sins,  and  less  upon  your  virtues. 

Again,  and  which  is  another  strong  scriptural  reason  for  the  ad- 
vice I am  giving,  the  habit  of  viewing  and  contemplating  our  own 
virtues  has  a tendency  in  opposition  to  a fundamental  duty  of  our 
religion,  the  entertaining  of  a due  and  grateful  sense  of  the  mercy 
of  God  in  the  redemption  of  the  world  by  Jesus  Christ.  The  cus- 
tom of  thought,  which  we  dissuade,  is  sure  to  generate  in  us  notions 
of  merit ; and,  that  not  only  in  comparison  with  other  men,  which 
is  by  no  means  good,  or  likely  to  produce  any  good  effect  upon  our 
disposition,  but  also  in  relation  to  God  himself ; whereas  the  whole 
of  that  sentiment,  which  springs  up  in  the  mind,  when  we  regard 
our  characters  in  comparison  with  those  of  other  men,  if  tolerated  . at 
all,  ought  to  sink  into  the  lowest  self-abasement,  when  we  advance 
our  thoughts  to  God,  and  the  relation  in  which  we  stand  to  him. 
Then  is  all  boasting,  either  in  spirit  or  by  words,  to  be  done  away. 
The  highest  act  of  faith  and  obedience,  recorded  in  Scripture,  was 
Abraham’s  consent  to  sacrifice  his  son,  when  he  believed  that  God 
required  it.  It  was  the  severest  trial  that  human  nature  could  be 
put  upon  ; and,  therefore,  if  any  man,  who  ever  lived,  were  author- 
ized to  boast  of  his  obedience,  it  was  Abraham  after  this  experiment. 
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Yet  what  says  St.  Paul  ? “ If  Abraham  were  justified  by  works,  he 
hath  whereof  to  glory  ; but  not  before  God.”  No  man’s  pretensions 
to  glory  were  greater,  yet,  before  God,  they  were  nothing.  “ By 
grace  ye  are  saved  through  faith,  and  that  not  of  yourselves,  lest  any 
man  should  boast.”  (Eph.  ii.  8,  9.)  Here  you  perceive  distinctly, 
that,  speaking  of  salvation,  with  reference  to  its  cause,  it  is  by  grace ; 
it  is  an  act  of  pure  favour ; it  is  not  of  yourselves ; it  is  the  gift  of 
God  ; it  is  not  of  works.  And  that  this  representation  was  given, 
lest  any  man  should  boast,  that  is,  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  beat- 
ing down  and  humbling  all  sentiments  of  merit  or  desert  in  what  we 
do,  lest  they  induce  us,  as  they  will  induce  us,  to  think  less  grate- 
fully, or  less  piously,  of  God’s  exceeding  love  and  kindness  towards 
us.  There  is  no  proportion  between  even  our  best  services  and  that 
reward,  which  God  hath  in  reserve  for  them  that  love  him.  Why 
then  are  such  services  to  be  so  rewarded  ? It  is  the  grace  of  God ; 
it  is  the  riches  of  his  grace ; in  other  words,  his  abounding  kindness 
and  favour ; it  is  his  love : it  is  his  mercy.  In  this  manner  the  sub- 
ject is  constantly  represented  in  Scripture : and  it  is  an  article  of 
the  Christian  religion.  And  to  possess  our  minds  with  a sense,  an 
adequate  sense,  so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  be  so,  of  this  truth,  is  a 
duty  of  the  religion.  But  to  be  ruminating  and  meditating  upon 
our  virtues  is  not  the  way  to  acquire  that  sense.  Such  meditations 
breed  opinions  of  merit  and  desert ; of  presumption,  of  pride,  of  su- 
perciliousness, of  self-complacency,  of  tempers  of  mind,  in  a word, 
not  only  incompatible  with  humility,  but  also  incompatible  with  that 
sense  of  divine  love  and  mercy  towards  us,  which  lies  at  the  root  of 
all  true  religion,  is  the  source  and  fountain  of  all  true  piety. 

You  have  probably  heard  of  the  term  self-righteousness : you  find 
it  much  in  the  writings  and  discourses  of  a particular  class  of  Chris- 
tians ; and  always  accompanied  with  strong  and  severe  expressions 
of  censure  and  reprobation.  If  the  term  mean  the  habit  of  contem- 
plating our  virtues,  and  not  our  vices ; or  a strong  leaning  and  in- 
clination thereto,  I agree  with  those  Christians  in  thinking,  that  it 
is  a disposition,  a turn  of  mind,  to  be  strongly  resisted  and  restrained 
and  repressed.  If  the  term  mean  any  other  way  of  viewing  our  own 
character,  so  as  to  diminish  or  lower  our  sense  of  God  Almighty’s 
goodness  and  mercy  towards  us,  in  making  us  the  tender  of  a hea- 
venly reward,  then  also  I agree  with  them  in  condemning  it  both  as 
erroneous  in  its  principle,  and  highly  dangerous  in  its  effects.  If 
the  term  mean  something  more  than,  or  different  from,  what  is  here 
stated,  and  what  has  been  enlarged  upon  in  this  discourse,  then  I 
profess  myself  not  to  understand  its  meaning. 
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SERMON  XI. 

(PART  II.) 

TO  THINK  LESS  OF  OUR  VIRTUES,  AND  MORE  OF  OUR  SINS. 

My  sin  is  ever  before  me. — Psalm,  li.  3. 

To  think  well  is  the  way  to  act  rightly ; because  thought  is  the 
source  and  spring  of  action.  When  the  course  and  habit  of  think- 
ing is  wrong,  the  root  is  corrupt ; 44  and  a corrupt  tree  bringeth  not 
forth  good  fruit do  what  you  will,  if  the  root  be  corrupt,  the  fruit 
will  be  corrupt  also.  It  is  not  only  true,  that  different  actions  will 
proceed  from  different  trains  of  thought ; but  it  is  also  true,  that  the 
same  actions,  the  same  external  conduct,  may  be  very  different  in 
the  sight  of  God,  according  as  it  proceeds  from  a right  or  a wrong, 
a more  or  less  proper  principle  and  motive,  a more  or  less  proper  dis- 
position ; such  importance  is  attached  to  the  disposition : of  such 
great  consequence  is  it,  that  our  disposition  in  religious  matters  be 
what  it  should  be.  By  disposition  is  meant,  the  bent  or  tendency  of 
our  inclinations ; and  by  disposition  is  also  meant,  the  train  and  habit 
of  our  thoughts,  two  things  which  are  always  nearly  connected.  It 
is  the  better  sense,  however,  in  which  I use  the  word ; and  the  par- 
ticular lesson  which  I am  inculcating  for  the  conduct  of  our  thoughts, 
is  to  think  more  of  our  sins,  and  less  of  our  virtues.  In  a former 
discourse  I showed,  that  there  are  strong  and  positive  Scripture  pre- 
cepts, a due  regard  to  which  accords  with  the  state  of  mind  of  him 
who  fixes  his  attention  upon  his  sins  and  defects,  and  by  no  means 
with  his  state  of  mind  who  hath  fixed  his  attention  chiefly  upon  his 
virtues.  Secondly,  That  Scripture  examples,  that  of  St.  Paul  most 
particularly,  teach  us  to  renounce  the  thoughts  of  our  virtues,  and 
to  entertain  deeply  and  constantly  the  thoughts  of  our  sins.  Third- 
ly, That  the  habit  here  reproved  is  inconsistent  with  a due  sense  of 
the  love  of  God  in  the  redemption  of  the  world.  I am  now  to  offer 
such  farther  reasons  as  appear  to  support  the  rule  I have  laid  down. 

And,  first,  there  is  no  occasion  whatever  to  meditate  upon  our  vir- 
tues and  good  qualities.  We  may  leave  them  to  themselves.  We 
need  not  fear,  that  they  will  either  be  forgotten  or  undervalued. 
44  God  is  not  unrighteous  to  forget  your  works  and  labour  of  love.” 
(Hebrews,  vi.  10.)  He  will  remember  them,  we  need  not : they 
are  set  down  in  his  book  ; not  a particle  will  be  lost.  Blessed  are 
they  who  have  much  there,  but  we  need  not  count  them  up  in  bur 
recollection  : for,  whatever  our  virtues  are  or  were,  we  cannot  make 
them  better  by  thinking  of  them  afterward.  W e may  make  them 
better  in  future  by  thinking  of  their  imperfections,  and  by  endea- 
vouring to  encounter,  to  lessen,  or  remove,  those  imperfections  here- 
after ; but  then  this  is  to  think,  not  upon  our  virtues,  but  upon  our 
imperfections.  Thinking  upon  our  virtues,  as  such,  has  no  tenden- 
cy to  make  them  better,  be  they  what  they  will.  But  it  is  not  the 
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same  with  our  sins.  Thinking  upon  these  afterward  may  make  a 
very  great  alteration  in  them,  because  it  may  lead  to  an  effectual  re- 
pentance. As  to  the  act  itself,  what  is  past  cannot  be  recalled ; 
what  is  done  cannot  be  undone ; the  mischief  may  possibly  be  ir- 
revocable and  irreparable.  But  as  to  the  sin,  it  is  different.  Deep, 
true,  sincere  penitence,  may,  through  the  mercies  of  God  in  Christ 
Jesus,  do  away  that.  And  much  penitence  may  be  the  fruit  of 
meditation  upon  our  sins ; cannot  possibly  come  without  it.  Nay, 
the  act  itself  may  be  altered.  It  is  not  always,  that  an  injury  is  ir- 
reparable. Wrong  indeed  has  been  received  at  our  hands : but  res- 
titution or  compensation  may  be  in  our  power.  When  they  are  so, 
they  are  the  surest  proofs  of  penitence.  No  penitence  is  sincere 
without  them,  if  they  be  practicable.  This  benefit,  to  those  whom 
we  have  injured,  and  an  infinitely  greater  benefit  to  ourselves  than 
to  them,  may  be  the  effect  of  seeing  our  sins  in  their  true  light, 
which  that  man  never  does,  who  thinks  only,  or  chiefly,  or  habitually, 
upon  his  virtues.  Can  a better  reason  be  given  for  meditating  more 
upon  our  sins,  and  less  upon  our  virtues,  than  this ; that  one  train  of 
thought  may  be  profitable  to  salvation,  the  other  is  profitable  for 
nothing  ? 

It  is  an  exceedingly  good  observation,  that  we  may  safely  leave 
our  virtues  and  good  qualities  to  themselves.  And  besides  the  use 
we  have  made  of  it  in  showing  the  superfluity,  as  well  as  the  danger 
of  giving  in  to  the  contemplation  of  our  virtues,  it  is  also  a quieting 
and  consoling  reflection  for  a different,  and  in  some  degree  an  oppo- 
site, description  of  character,  that  is  to  say,  for  tender  and  timorous 
consciences.  Such  are  sometimes  troubled  with  doubts  and  scruples 
about  even  their  good  actions.  Virtue  was  too  easy  for  them,  or  too 
difficult ; too  easy  and  pleasant  to  have  any  merit  in  it : or  difficult 
by  reason  of  fleshly,  selfish,  or  depraved  propensities,  still  existing 
unsubdued,  still  struggling  in  their  unregenerated  hearts.  These 
are  natural,  and,  as  I have  sometimes  known  them,  very  distressing 
scruples.  I think  that  observations  might  be  offered  to  remove  the 
ground  of  them  altogether ; but  what  I have  at  present  to  suggest 
is,  that  the  very  act  of  reflection,  which  leads  to  them,  is  unneces- 
sary, provided  you  will  proceed  by  our  rule,  viz.  to  leave  your  vir- 
tues, such  as  they  are,  to  themselves ; and  to  bend  the  whole  force 
of  your  thought  towards  your  sins,  towards  the  conquest  of  these. 

But  it  will  be  said,  are  we  not  to  taste  the  comforts  of  religion  ? 
Are  we  not  to  be  permitted,  or  rather  ought  we  not  to  be  encourag- 
ed, to  relish,  to  indulge,  to  enjoy,  these  comforts  ? And  can  this  be 
done  without  meditating  upon  our  good  actions  ? 

I answer,  that  this  can  be  done  without  meditating  upon  our  good 
actions.  We  need  not  seek  the  comforts  of  religion  in  this  way. 
Much  we  need  not  seelc  them  at  all;  they  will  visit  us  of  their  own 
accord,  if  we  be  serious  and  hearty  in  our  religion.  A well-spent 
life  will  impart  its  support  to  the  spirits,  without  any  endeavour,  on 
our  part,  to  call  up  our  merits  to  our  view,  or  even  allowing  the  idea 
of  merit  to  take  possession  of  our  minds.  There  will  in  this  respect 
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always  be  as  much  difference,  as  there  ought  to  be,  between  the 
righteous  man  and  the  sinner  (or,  to  speak  more  properly,  between 
sinners  of  different  degrees  ;)  without  taking  pains  to  draw  forth  in 
our  recollection  instances  of  our  virtue,  or  to  institute  a comparison 
between  ourselves  and  others,  or  certain  others  of  our  acquaintance. 
These  are  habits,  which  I hold  to  be  unchristian  and  wrong ; and 
that  the  true  way  of  finding  and  feeling  the  consolations  of  religion, 
is  by  progressively  conquering  our  sins.  Think  of  these ; contend 
with  these : and,  if  you  contend  with  sincerity  and  with  effect,  which 
is  the  proof  indeed  of  sincerity,  I will  answer  for  the  comforts  of  reli- 
gion being  your  portion.  What  is  it  that  disturbs  our  religious 
tranquillity  ? What  is  it  that  imbitters  or  impairs  our  religious  com- 
fort, damps  and  checks  our  religious  hopes,  hinders  us  from  relishing 
and  entertaining  these  ideas,  from  turning  to  them,  as  a supply  of 
consolation  under  all  circumstances  ? What  is  it  but  our  sins  ? De- 
pend upon  it,  that  it  is  sin,  and  nothing  else,  which  spoils  our  reli- 
gious comfort.  Cleanse  your  heart  from  sin,  and  religion  will  enter 
in,  with  all  her  train  of  hopes  and  consolation.  For  proof  of  this, 
we  may,  as  before,  refer  to  the  examples  of  Scripture  Christians. 
They  rejoiced  in  the  Lord  continually.  44  The  joy  of  faith.”  Phil, 
i.  25.  44  Joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost,”  Rom.  xiv.  17,  was  the  word  in 

their  mouths,  the  sentiment  of  their  hearts.  They  spake  of  their 
religion,  as  of  a strong  consolation,  as  of  the  44  refuge,  to  which  they 
had  fled,  as  of  the  hope,  of  which  they  had  laid  hold,  of  an  anchor  of 
the  soul  sure  and  steadfast.”  Heb.  vi.  18,  19.  The  promise  from 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  was,  44  your  heart  shall  rejoice,  and  your  joy 
no  man  taketh  from  you.”  John,  xvii.  22.  Was  this  promise  ful- 
filled to  them  ? Read  Acts,  xii.  52.  44  They  were  filled  with  joy  and 
the  Holy  Ghost.”  44  The  kingdom  of  God,”  saith  St.  Paul,  44  is  joy 
in  the  Holy  Ghost.”  Rom.  xvi.  17.  So  that  St.  Paul,  you  hear, 
takes  his  very  description  and  definition  of  Christianity  from  the 
joy  which  is  diffused  over  the  heart : and  St.  Paul,  I am  very  con- 
fident, described  nothing  but  what  he  felt.  Yet  St.  Paul  did  not 
meditate  upon  his  virtues : nay,  expressly  renounced  that  sort  of 
meditation.  His  meditations,  on  the  contrary,  were  fixed  upon  his 
own  unworthiness,  and  upon  the  exceeding,  stupendous  mercy  of 
God  towards  him,  through  Jesus  Christ  his  Saviour:  at  least,  we 
have  his  own  authority  for  saying,  that,  in  his  Christian  progress, 
he  never  looked  back ; he  forgot  that  which  was  behind,  whatever 
it  might  be  which  he  had  already  attained  ; he  refused  to  remember 
it,  he  put  it  out  of  his  thoughts.  Yet,  upon  this  topic  of  religious 
joy,  hear  him  again;  44  We  joy  in  God  through  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ ;”  Rom*  v.  11 : and  once  more,  44  The  fruit  of  the  Spirit  is 
love,  joy,  peace.”  Gal.  v.  22.  These  last  are  three  memorable 
words,  and  they  describe,  not  the  effects  of  ruminating  upon  a man's 
own  virtues,  but  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit. 

But  it  is  not  in  one  apostle  in  whom  we  find  this  temper  of  mind, 
it  is  in  them  all.  Speaking  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  St.  Peter 
thus  addresses  his  converts,  44  whom,  having  not  seen,  ye  love  ; in 
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whom,  though  now  ye  see  not,  yet  believing  ye  rejoice  with  joy  un- 
speakable and  full  of  glory.11  1 Peter,  i.  8.  This  joy  covered  even 
their  persecutions  and  sufferings : 44  wherein  ye  greatly  rejoice, 
though  now,  for  a season,  if  need  be,  ye  are  in  heaviness  through 
manifold  temptations,11  1 Peter,  i.  6,  meaning  persecutions.  In 
like  manner  St.  James  saith,  64  Count  it  all  joy  when  ye  fall  into 
divers  temptations,  that  is,  persecutions  ;11  and  why  ? 44  knowing 
this,  that  the  trying  of  your  faith  worketh  patience.11  James,  i.  4. 
Let  no  one,  after  these  quotations,  say,  that  it  is  necessary  to  fix  our 
attention  upon  the  virtues  of  our  character,  in  order  to  taste  the 
comforts  of  religion.  No  persons  enjoyed  these  comforts  in  so  great 
perfection,  as  the  Christians  whom  we  read  of  in  Scripture,  yet  no 
persons  thought  so  little  of  their  own  virtues.  What  they  contin- 
ually thought  upon  was,  the  abounding  love  of  Christ  towards  them, 
44  in  that,  whilst  they  were  yet  sinners,  he  died  for  them,11  and  the 
tender  and  exceeding  mercies  of  God  in  the  pardon  of  their  sins 
through  Christ.  From  this  they  drew  their  consolation ; but  the 
ground  and  origin  of  this  train  of  thought  was,  not  the  contempla- 
tion of  virtue,  but  the  conviction  of  sin. 

But  again,  the  custom  of  viewing  our  virtues  has  a strong  tenden- 
cy to  fill  us  with  fallacious  notions  of  our  own  state  and  condition. 
One,  almost  constant,  deception  is  this,  viz.  that  in  whatever  quality 
we  have  pretensions,  or  believe  that  we  have  pretensions,  to  excel, 
that  quality  we  place  at  the  head  of  all  other  virtues.  If  we  be  char- 
itable, then  44  charity  covereth  a multitude  of  sins.11  If  we  be  strict- 
ly honest,  then  strict  honesty  is  no  less  than  the  bond  which  keeps  so- 
ciety together ; and,  consequently,  is  that,  without  which  other  vir- 
tues would  have  no  worth,  or  rather  no  existence.  If  we  be  tem- 
perate and  chaste,  then  self-government,  being  the  hardest  of  all  du- 
ties, is  the  surest  test  of  obedience.  Now  every  one  of  these  propo- 
sitions is  true;  but  the  misfortune  is,  that  only  one  of  them  is 
thought  of  at  the  time,  and  that  the  one  which  favours  our  own  par- 
ticular case  and  character.  The  comparison  of  different  virtues,  as 
to  their  price  and  value,  may  give  occasion  to  many  nice  questions ; 
and  some  rules  might  be  laid  down  upon  the  subject ; but  I contend, 
that  the  practice  itself  is  useless,  and  not  only  useless,  but  delusive. 
Let  us  leave,  as  I have  already  said,  our  virtues  to  themselves,  not 
engaging  our  minds  in  appreciating  either  their  intrinsic  or  compa- 
rative value;  being  assured  that  they  will  be  weighed  in  unerring 
scales.  Our  business  is  with  our  sins. 

Again,  the  habit  of  contemplating  our  spiritual  acquirements,  our 
religious,  or  moral  excellences,  has,  very  usually,  and,  I think,  al- 
most unavoidably,  an  unfavourable  effect  upon  our  disposition  .to- 
wards other  men.  A man  who  is  continually  computing  his  riches, 
almost  in  spite  of  himself,  grows  proud  of  his  wealth.  A man,  who 
accustoms  himself  to  read,  and  inquire,  and  think  a great  deal  about 
his  family,  becomes  vain  of  his  extraction.  He  can  hardly  help  be- 
coming so.  A man  who  has  his  titles  sounding  in  his  ears,  or  his 
state  much  before  his  eyes,  is  lifted  up  by  his  rank.  These  are  ef- 
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fects  which  every  one  observes ; and  no  inconsiderable  degree  of  the 
same  effect  springs  from  the  habit  of  meditating  upon  our  virtues. 
Now  humble-mindedness  is  a Christian  duty,  if  there  be  one.  It  is  ! 
more  than  a duty  ; it  is  a principle.  It  is  a principle  of  the  religion  ; 
and  its  influence  is  exceedingly  great,  not  only  upon  our  religious,  ■> 
but  our  social  character.  They,  who  are  truly  humble-minded,  I 
have  no  quarrels,  give  no  offence,  contend  with  no  one  in  wrath  and 
bitterness : still  more  impossible  is  it  for  them  to  insult  any  man, 
under  any  circumstances.  But  the  way  to  be  humble-minded  is  the  i 
way  I am  pointing  out,  viz.  to  think  less  of  our  virtues,  and  more  of 
our  sins.  In  reading  the  parable  of  the  Pharisee  and  the  Publican,  if 
we  could  suppose  them  to  be  real  characters,  I should  say  of  them,  <, 
that  the  one  had  just  come  from  ruminating  upon  his  virtues,  the  . 
other  from  meditating  upon  his  sins.  And  mark  the  difference ; 1 
first,  in  their  behaviour : next,  in  their  acceptance  with  God.  The 
Pharisee  is  all  loftiness,  and  contemptuousness,  and  recital,  and  com-  i 
parison  ; full  of  ideas  of  merit ; views  the  poor  Publican,  although 
withdrawn  to  a distance  from  him,  with  eyes  of  scorn.  The  Publi- 
can, on  the  contrary,  enters  not  into  competition  with  the  Pharisee, 
or  with  any  one.  So  far  from  looking  round,  he  durst  not  so  much  : 
as  lift  up  his  eyes ; but  casts  himself,  hardly  indeed  presumes  to  cast 
himself,  not  upon  the  justice,  but  wholly  and  solely  upon  the  mercies 
of  his  Maker ; 64  God,  be  merciful  to  me  a sinner.”  We  know  the 
judgment  which  our  Lord  himself  pronounced  upon  the  case,  “ I 
tell  you,  this  man  went  down  to  his  house  justified  rather  than  the 
other,”  Luke,  xviii.  14.  The  more  therefore  we  are  like  the  Pub- 
lican, and  the  less  we  are  like  the  Pharisee,  the  more  we  come  up  to  i 
the  genuine  temper  of  Christ’s  religion. 

Think  then  less  of  your  virtues  ; more  of  your  sins.  Do  I hear  ; 
any  one  answer,  I have  no  sins  to  think  upon ; I have  no  crimes  \ 
which  lie  upon  my  conscience  ? I reply,  that  this  may  be  true  with 
respect  to  some,  nay,  with  respect  to  many  persons,  according  to  the 
idea  we  commonly  annex  to  the  words,  sins  and  crimes ; meaning 
thereby,  acts  of  gross  and  external  wickedness.  But  think  farther  : 
enlarge  your  views.  Is  your  obedience  to  the  law  of  God  what  it 
ought  to  be,  or  what  it  might  be  ? The  first  commandment  of  that 
law  is,  64  Thoti  shall  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  with 
all  thy  mind,  and  with  all  thy  strength.”  Is  there,  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  this  commandment,  no  matter  for  thought,  no  room  for 
amendment  ? The  second  commandment  is,  44  Thou  shalt  love  thy 
neighbour  as  thyself.”  Is  all  with  us,  as  it  should  be,  here  P Again, 
there  is  a spirituality  in  the  commands  of  Christ’s  religion,  which  will 
cause  the  man,  who  obeys  them  truly,  not  only  to  govern  his  actions, 
but  his  words ; not  only  his  words,  but  his  inclinations  and  his  dis- 
positions, his  internal  habits,  as  well  as  external  life.  44  Ye  have 
heard  that  it  hath  been  said  of  old  time,  Thou  shalt  not  commit 
adultery  : but  I say  unto  you,  He  that  looketh  on  a woman  to  lust 
after  her that  is,  he  who  voluntarily  indulges  and  entertains  in  his 
mind  an  unlawful  desire,  44  hath  committed  adultery  with  her  al-  t 
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in  his  heart,”  is,  by  the  very  entertaining  of  such  ideas,  in- 

of  striving  honestly  and  resolutely  to  banish  them  from  his 

js  [ mind,  or  to  take  his  mind  off  from  them,  a sinner  in  the  sight  of 

. i Goc(.  Much  the  same  kind  of  exposition  belongs  to  the  other  com- 

, 1 mandments ; not  only  is  murder  forbidden,  but  all  unreasonable, 
intemperate  anger  and  passion ; not  only  stealing,  but  all  hard  and 
| unfair  conduct,  either  in  transacting  business  with  those  who  are 
upon  a level  with  us,  or,  where  it  is  more  to  be  feared,  towards  those 
, who  are  in  our  power.  And  do  not  these  points  open  to  us  a field 

? of  inquiry,  how  far  we  are  concerned  in  them  ? There  may  not  be 

j what,  strictly  speaking,  can  be  called  an  act  or  deed  which  is  scanda- 
lously bad  ; yet  the  current  of  our  imaginations,  the  bent  of  our  tem- 
pers, the  stream  of  our  affections,  may  all,  or  any  of  them,  be 
wrong,  and  may  be  requiring,  even  at  the  peril  of  our  salvation, 
stronger  control,  a better  direction. 

Again,  There  may  not  be  any  action,  which,  singly  and  separ- 
ately taken,  amounts  to  what  would  be  reckoned  a crime  ; yet  there 
may  be  actions,  which  we  give  in  to,  which  even  our  own  consciences 
cannot  approve ; and  these  may  be  so  frequent  with  us,  as  to  form 
a part  of  the  course  and  fashion  of  our  lives. 

Again,  It  is  possible,  that  some  of  the  miscarriages  in  conduct, 
of  which  we  have  to  accuse  ourselves,  may  be  imputable  to  inad- 
vertency or  surprise.  But  could  these  miscarriages  happen  as  often 
as  they  do,  if  we  exercised  that  vigilance  in  our  Christian  course, 
which  not  only  forms  a part  of  the  Christian  character,  but  is  a sure 
effect  of  a sincere  faith  in  religion,  and  a corresponding  solicitude 
and  concern  about  it  ? Lastly,  Unprofitableness  itself  is  a sin.  We 
need  not  do  mischief  in  order  to  commit  sin ; uselessness,  when  we 
might  be  useful,  is  enough  to  make  us  sinners  before  God.  The 
fig-tree  in  the  Gospel  was  cut  down,  not  because  it  bore  sour  fruit, 
but  because  it  bore  none.  The  parable  of  the  talents  (Matt.  xxv. 
14.)  is  pointed  expressly  against  the  simple  neglect  of  faculties  and 
opportunities  of  doing  good,  as  contra-distinguished  from  the  per- 
; petration  of  positive  crimes.  Are  not  all  these  topics  fit  matters  of 
meditation,  in  the  review  of  our  lives  ? Upon  the  whole,  when  I 
hear  a person  say,  he  has  no  sins  to  think  upon,  I conclude,  that  he 
has  not  thought  seriously  concerning  religion  at  all. 

Let  our  sins,  then,  be  ever  before  us ; if  not  our  crimes,  of  which 
it  is  possible,  that  according  to  the  common  acceptation  of  that  word, 
we  may  not  have  many  to  remember ; let  our  omissions,  deficiencies, 
failures,  our  irregularities  of  heart  and  affection,  our  vices  of  temper 
and  disposition,  our  course  and  habit  of  giving  in  to  smaller  offences, 
meaning,  as  I do  mean,  by  offences,  all  those  things,  which  our  con- 
sciences cannot  really  approve ; our  slips,  and  inadvertencies,  and 
surprises,  much  too  frequent  for  a man  in  earnest  about  salvation. 
Let  these  things  occupy  our  attention ; let  this  be  the  bent  and  di- 
rection of  our  thoughts ; for  they  are  the  thoughts  which  will  bring 
us  to  God  evangelically ; because  they  are  the  thoughts  which  will 
not  only  increase  our  vigilance,  but  which  must  inspire  us  with  that 
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stead 
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humility,  as  to  ourselves ; with  that  deep,  and  abiding,  and  opera* 
ting  sense  of  God  Almighty’s  love  and  kindness,  and  mercy  towards 
us,  in  and  through  Jesus  Christ,  our  Saviour,  which  is  ever  one 
great  aim  and  end  of  the  gospel,  and  of  those  who  preached  it,  to 
inculcate  upon  all  who  came  to  take  hold  of  the  offer  of  grace. 


SERMON  XII. 

SALVATION  FOR  PENITENT  SINNERS. 

Wherefore  I say  unto  thee , Her  sins , which  are  many,  are  forgiven  ; for 
she  loved  much . — Luke,  vii.  47. 

It  has  been  thought  an  extravagant  doctrine,  that  the  greatest  sin- 
ners were  sometimes  nearer  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  than  they 
whose  offences  were  less  exorbitant,  and  less  conspicuous : yet  I ap- 
prehend the  doctrine  wants  only  to  be  rationally  explained,  to  show 
that  it  has  both  a great  deal  of  truth  and  a great  deal  of  use  in  it ; 
that  it  may  be  an  awakening  religious  proposition  to  some,  whilst  it 
cannot,  without  being  wilfully  misconstrued,  delude  or  deceive  any. 

Of  all  conditions  in  the  world  the  most  to  be  despaired  of  is  the 
condition  of  those,  who  are  altogether  insensible  and  unconcerned 
about  religion ; and  yet  they  may  be,  in  the  mean  time,  tolerably 
regular  in  their  outward  behaviour ; there  may  be  nothing  in  it  to 
give  great  offence ; their  character  may  be  fair ; they  may  pass  with 
the  common  stream,  or  they  may  even  be  well  spoken  of ; neverthe- 
less, I say,  that,  whilst  this  insensibility  remains  upon  their  minds, 
their  condition  is  more  to  be  despaired  of  than  that  of  any  other 
person.  The  religion  of  Christ  does  not  in  any  way  apply  to  them  : 
they  do  not  belong  to  it ; for  are  they  to  be  saved  by  performing 
God’s  will  ? God  is  not  in  their  thoughts  ; his  will  is  not  before 
their  eyes.  They  may  do  good  things ; but  it  is  not  from  a prin- 
ciple of  obedience  to  God  that  they  do  them.  There  may  be  many 
crimes  which  they  are  not  guilty  of : but  it  is  not  out  of  regard  to 
the  will  of  God  that  they  do  not  commit  them.  It  does  not,  there- 
fore, appear,  what  just  hopes  they  can  entertain  of  heaven,  upon  the 
score  of  an  obedience,  which  they  not  only  do  not  perform,  but  do 
not  attempt  to  perform.  Then,  secondly,  if  they  are  to  hope  in 
Christ  for  a forgiveness  of  their  imperfections,  for  acceptance  through 
him  of  broken  and  deficient  services,  the  truth  is,  they  have  recourse 
to  no  such  hope ; beside,  it  is  not  imperfection  with  which  they  are 
charged,  but  a total  absence  of  principle.  A man  who  never  strives 
to  obey,  never  indeed  bears  that  thought  about  him,  must  not  talk 
of  the  imperfection  of  his  obedience : neither  the  word  nor  the  idea 
pertains  to  him  : nor  can  he  speak  of  broken  and  deficient  services, 
who,  in  no  true  sense  of  the  term,  hath  ever  served  God  at  all.  I 
own,  therefore,  I do  not  perceive  what  rational  hopes  religion  can 
hold  out  to  insensibility  and  unconcernedness,  to  those,  who  neither 
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obey  its  rules,  nor  seek  its  aid ; neither  follow  after  its  rewards,  nor 
sue,  I mean  in  spirit  and  sincerity  sue,  for  its  pardon.  But  how,  it 
will  be  asked,  can  a man  be  of  regular  and  reputable  morals,  with 
this  religious  insensibility : in  other  words,  with  the  want  of  vital 
religion  in  his  heart  ? I answer  that  it  can  be.  A general  regard  to 
character,  knowing  that  it  is  an  advantageous  thing  to  possess  a good 
character ; or  a regard  generated  by  natural  and  early  habit : a dis- 
position to  follow  the  usages  of  life,  which  are  practised  around  us, 
and  which  constitute  decency : calm  passions,  easy  circumstances, 
orderly  companions,  may,  in  a multitude  of  instances,  keep  men  with- 
in rules  and  bounds,  without  the  operation  of  any  religious  principle 
whatever. 

There  is  likewise  another  cause,  which  has  a tendency  to  shut  out 
religion  from  the  mind,  and  yet  hath  at  the  same  time  a tendency  to 
make  men  orderly  and  decent  in  their  conduct : and  that  cause  is 
business.  A close  attention  to  business  is  very  apt  to  exclude  all 
other  attentions  ; especially  those  of  a spiritual  nature,  which  appear 
to  men  of  business  shadowy  and  unsubstantial,  and  to  want  that 
present  reality  and  advantage,  which  they  have  been  accustomed  to 
look  for,  and  to  find  in  their  temporal  concerns : and  yet  it  is  un- 
doubtedly true,  that  attention  to  business  frequently  and  naturally 
produces  regular  manners.  Here,  therefore,  is  a case,  in  which  de- 
cency of  behaviour  shall  subsist  along  with  religious  insensibility, 
forasmuch  as  one  cause  produces  both ; an  intent  application  to  bu- 
siness. 

Decency,  order,  regularity,  industry,  application  to  our  calling, 
are  all  good  things ; but  then  they  are  accompanied  with  this  great 
danger,  viz.  that  they  may  subsist  without  any  religious  influence 
whatever ; and  that,  when  they  do  so,  their  tendency  is  to  settle  and 
confirm  men  in  religious  insensibility. — For  finding  things  go  on 
very  smoothly,  finding  themselves  received  and  respected  without 
any  religious  principle,  they  are  kept  asleep,  as  to  their  spiritual 
concerns,  by  the  very  quietness  and  prosperity  of  things  around 
them.  “ There  is  a way  that  seemeth  right  unto  a man,  but  the 
end  thereof  are  the  ways  of  death.”  It  is  possible  to  slumber  in  a 
fancied  security,  or  rather  in  an  unconsciousness  of  danger,  a blind- 
ness to  our  true  situation,  a thoughtlessness  or  stupefaction  concern- 
ing it,  even  at  the  time  when  we  are  in  the  utmost  peril  of  salvation  ; 
when  we  are  descending  fast  towards  a state  of  perdition.  It  is  not 
the  judgment  of  an  erroneous  conscience : that  is  not  the  case  I mean. 
It  is  rather  a want  of  conscience,  or  a conscience  which  is  never  ex- 
erted ; in  a word,  it  is  an  indifference  and  insensibility  concerning 
religion,  even  in  the  midst  of  seeming  and  external  decency  of  be- 
haviour, and  soothed  and  lulled  by  this  very  circumstance.  Now  it 
is  not  only  within  the  compass  of  possibility,  but  it  frequently,  nay, 
I hope,  it  very  frequently  comes  to  pass,  that  open,  confessed,  ac- 
knowledged sins,  sting  the  sinner’s  conscience : that  the  upbraidings 
of  mankind,  the  cry,  the  clamour,  the  indignation,  which  his  wick- 
edness has  excited,  may  at  length  come  home  to  his  own  soul ; may 
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compel  him  to  reflect,  may  bring  him,  though  by  force  and  violence, 
to  a sense  of  his  guilt,  and  a knowledge  of  his  situation.  Now  I say, 
that  this  sense  of  sin,  by  whatever  cause  it  be  produced,  is  better 
than  religious  insensibility.  The  sinner's  penitence  is  more  to  be 
trusted  to,  than  the  seemingly  righteous  man's  security.  The  one 
is  roused  ; is  roused  from  the  deep  forgetfulness  of  religion,  in  which 
he  had  hitherto  lived.  Good  fruit,  even  fruit  unto  life  everlasting, 
may  spring  from  the  motion  which  is  stirred  in  his  heart.  The 
other  remains,  as  to  religion,  in  a state  of  torpor.  The  thing  wanted 
as  the  quickening  principle,  as  the  seed  and  germ  of  religion  in  the 
heart,  is  compunction,  convincement  of  sin,  of  danger,  of  the  neces- 
sity of  flying  to  the  Redeemer,  and  to  his  religion  in  good  earnest. 
44  They  were  pricked  in  their  heart,  and  said  to  Peter  and  to  the  rest 
of  the  apostles,  Men  and  brethren,  what  shall  we  do  ?"  This  was  the 
state  of  mind  of  those  who  first  heard  the  gospel : and  this  is  the 
state  of  mind  still  to  be  brought  about,  before  the  gospel  be  heard 
with  effect;  and  sin  will  sometimes  do  it,  when  outward  righteous- 
ness will  not ; I mean  by  outward  righteousness,  external  decency 
of  manners  without  any  inward  principle  of  religion  whatever.  The 
sinner  may  return  and  fly  to  God,  even  because  the  world  is  against 
him. — The  visibly  righteous  man  is  in  friendship  with  the  world: 
and  the  44  friendship  of  the  world  is  enmity  with  God,"  whensoever, 
as  I have  before  expressed  it,  it  soothes  and  lulls  men  in  religious  in- 
sensibility. But  how,  it  will  be  said,  is  this  ? Is  it  not  to  encourage 
sin  ? Is  it  not  to  put  the  sinner  in  a more  hopeful  condition  than  the 
righteous  ? Is  it  not,  in  some  measure,  giving  the  greatest  sinner  the 
greatest  chance  of  being  saved  ? This  may  be  objected  : and  the  ob- 
jection brings  me  to  support  the  assertion  in  the  beginning  of  my 
discourse,  that  the  doctrine  proposed  cannot,  without  being  wilfully 
misconstrued,  deceive  or  delude  any.  First,  you  ask,  is  not  this  to 
encourage  sin  ? I answer,  it  is  to  encourage  the  sinner  who  repents ; 
and,  if  the  sinner  repent,  why  should  he  not  be  encouraged  ? But 
some,  you  say,  will  take  occasion,  from  this  encouragement,  to 
plunge  into  sin.  I answer,  that  then  they  wilfully  misapply  it : for 
if  they  enter  upon  sin  intending  to  repent  afterward,  I take  upon  me 
to  tell  them,  that  no  true  repentance  can  come  of  such  intention. 
The  very  intention  is  a fraud  : instead  of  being  the  parent  of  true 
repentance,  is  itself  to  be  repented  of  bitterly.  Whether  such  a man 
ever  repent  or  not  is  another  question,  but  no  sincere  repentance  can 
issue  or  proceed  from  this  intention.  It  must  come  altogether  from 
another  quarter.  It  will  look  back,  when  it  does  come,  upon  that 
previous  intention  with  hatred  and  horror,  as  upon  a plan,  and 
scheme,  and  design  to  impose  upon  and  abuse  the  mercy  of  God. 
The  moment  a plan  is  formed  of  sinning,  with  an  intention  afterward 
to  repent,  at  that  moment  the  whole  doctrine  of  grace,  of  repentance, 
and  of  course  this  part  of  it  amongst  the  rest,  is  wilfully  misconstru- 
ed. The  grace  of  God  is  turned  into  lasciviousness.  At  the  time 
this  design  is  formed,  the  person  forming  it  is  in  the  bond  of  iniqui- 
ty, as  St.  Peter  told  Simon  he  was ; in  a state  of  imminent  perdition,. 
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and  this  design  will  not  help  him  out  of  it.  We  say,  that  repentance 
is  sometimes  more  likely  to  be  brought  about  in  a confessed,  nay,  in 
a notorious  and  convicted  sinner,  than  in  a seemingly  regular  life : 
but  it  is  of  true  repentance  that  we  speak,  and  no  true  repentance 
can  proceed  from  a previous  intention  to  repent,  I mean  an  intention 
previous  to  the  sin.  Therefore  no  advantage  can  be  taken  of  this 
doctrine  to  the  encouragement  of  sin,  without  wilfully  misconstru- 
ing it. 

But  then  you  say,  we  place  the  sinner  in  a more  hopeful  condition 
than  the  righteous.  But  who,  let  us  inquire,  are  the  righteous  we 
speak  of ; not  they  who  are  endeavouring,  however  imperfectly,  to 
perform  the  will  of  God ; not  they  who  are  actuated  by  a principle 
of  obedience  to  him  ; but  men  who  are  orderly  and  regular  in  their 
visible  behaviour  without  any  internal  religion.  To  the  eye  of  man 
they  appear  righteous.  But  if  they  do  good,  it  is  not  from  the  love 
or  fear  of  God,  or  out  of  regard  to  religion,  that  they  do  it,  but  from 
other  considerations.  If  they  abstain  from  sin,  they  abstain  from  it 
out  of  different  motives  from  what  religion  offers : and  so  long  as  they 
have  the  acquiescence  and  approbation  of  the  world,  they  are  kept 
in  a state  of  sleep ; in  a state,  as  to  religion,  of  total  negligence  and 
unconcern.  Of  these  righteous  men  there  are  many : and,  when  we 
compare  their  condition  with  that  of  the  open  sinner,  it  is  to  rouse 
them,  if  possible,  to  a sense  of  religion.  A wounded  conscience  is 
better  than  a conscience  which  is  torpid.  When  conscience  begins 
to  do  its  office,  they  will  feel  things  changed  within  them  mightily* 
It  will  no  longer  be  their  concern  to  keep  fair  with  the  world,  to  pre- 
serve appearances,  to  maintain  a character,  to  uphold  decency,  order, 
and  regularity,  in  their  behaviour ; but  it  will  be  their  concern  to 
obey  God,  to  think  of  him,  to  love  him,  to  fear  him : nay,  to  love 
him  with  all  their  heart,  with  all  their  mind,  with  all  their  soul,  with 
all  their  strength ; that  is,  to  direct  their  cares  and  endeavours  to  one 
single  point,  his  will : yet  their  visible  conduct  may  not  be  much 
altered ; but  their  internal  motives  and  principle  will  be  altered  al- 
together. 

This  alteration  must  take  place  in  the  heart,  even  of  the  seeming- 
ly righteous.  It  may  take  place  also  in  the  heart  of  the  sinner ; 
and  we  say  (and  this  is,  in  truth,  the  whole  which  we  say)  that  a 
conscience  pricked  by  sin  is  sometimes,  nay  oftentimes,  more  suscep- 
tible of  the  impressions  of  religion,  of  true  and  deep  impressions, 
than  a mind  which  has  been  accustomed  to  look  only  to  the  laws  and 
customs  of  the  world,  to  conform  itself  to  those  laws,  and  to  find 
rest  and  satisfaction  in  that  peace,  which  not  God,  but  the  world 
gives. 
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SINS  OF  THE  FATHERS  UPON  THE  CHILDREN. 


Thou  shalt  not  bow  down  thyself  to  them,  nor  serve  them  ; for  I the  Lord  thy 
God  am  a jealous  God,  visiting  the  iniquity  of  the  fathers  upon  the  children 
unto  the  third  and  fourth  generation  of  them  that  hate  me. — Exodus,  xx.  5. 


These  words  form  part  of  the  second  commandment.  It  need  not 
be  denied,  that  there  is  an  apparent  harshness  in  this  declaration, 
with  which  the  minds  even  of  good  and  pious  men  have  been  some- 
times sensibly  affected.  To  visit  the  sins  of  the  fathers  upon  the 
children,  even  to  the  third  and  fourth  generation,  is  not,  at  first 
sight  at  least,  so  reconcilable  to  our  apprehensions  of  justice  and 
equity,  as  that  we  should  expect  to  find  it  in  a solemn  publication 
of  the  will  of  God. 

I think,  however,  that  a fair  and  candid  interpretation  of  the 
words  before  us  will  remove  a great  deal  of  the  difficulty,  and  of  the 
objection  which  lies  against  them.  My  exposition  of  the  passage  is 
contained  in  these  four  articles: — First,  that  the  denunciation  and 
sentence  relate  to  the  sin  of  idolatry  in  particular,  if  not  to  that 
alone.  Secondly,  that  it  relates  to  temporal,  or,  more  properly 
speaking,  to  family  prosperity  and  adversity.  Thirdly,  that  it  re- 
lates to  the  Jewish  economy,  in  that  particular  administration  of  a 
visible  providence,  under  which  they  lived.  Fourthly,  that  at  no 
rate  does  it  affect,  or  was  ever  meant  to  affect,  the  acceptance  or  sal- 
vation of  individuals  in  a future  life. 

First,  I say,  that  the  denunciation  and  sentence  relate  to  the  sin 
of  idolatry  in  particular,  if  not  to  that  alone.  The  prohibition  of 
the  commandment  is  pointed  against  that  particular  offence,  and  no 
other.  The  first  and  second  commandment  may  be  considered  as 
one,  inasmuch  as  they  relate  to  one  subject,  or  nearly  so  : for  many 
ages,  and  by  many  churches,  they  were  put  together,  and  consider- 
ed as  one  commandment.  The  subject,  to  which  they  both  relate, 
is  false  worship,  or  the  worship  of  false  gods.  This  is  the  single 
subject  to  which  the  prohibition  of  both  commandments  relates : 
the  single  class  of  sins  which  is  guarded  against.  Although,  there- 
fore, the  expression  be,  “ the  sins  of  the  fathers,”  without  specifying 
in  that  clause  what  sins,  yet  in  fair  construction,  and  indeed  in  com- 
mon construction,  we  may  well  suppose  it  to  be  that  kind  and  class  of 
sins,  for  the  restraint  of  which  the  command  was  given,  and  against 
which  its  force  was  directed.  The  punishment  threatened  by  any 
law,  must  naturally  be  applied  to  the  offence  particularly  forbidden 
by  that  law,  and  not  to  offences  in  general. 

One  reason  why  you  may  not  probably  perceive  the  full  weight  of 
what  I am  saying  is,  that  we  do  not  at  this  day  understand  or  think 
much  concerning  the  sin  of  idolatry,  or  the  necessity  or  importance 
of  God’s  delivering  a specific,  a solemn,  a terrifying  sentence  against 
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| it.  The  sin  itself  hath  in  a manner  ceased  from  among  us : other 
| sins,  God  knows,  have  come  in  its  place ; but  this,  in  a great  mea- 
| sure,  is  withdrawn  from  our  observation : whereas  in  the  age  of  the 
| world,  and  among  those  people,  when  and  to  whom  the  ten  com- 
| mandments  were  promulged,  false  worship,  or  the  worship  of  false 
! gods,  was  the  sin  which  lay  at  the  root  and  foundation  of  every 
i other.  The  worship  of  the  one  true  God,  in  opposition  to  the  vain 
and  false  and  wicked  religions  which  had  then  obtained  amongst 
mankind,  was  the  grand  point  to  be  inculcated.  It  was  the  contest 
then  carried  on : and  the  then  world,  as  well  as  future  ages,  were 
deeply  interested  in  it.  History  testifies,  experience  testifies,  that 
there  cannot  be  true  morality,  or  true  virtue,  where  there  is  false 
religion,  false  worship,  false  gods ; for  which  reason  you  find,  that 
this  great  article  (for  such  it  then  was)  was  not  only  made  the  subject 
of  a command,  but  placed  at  the  head  of  all  the  rest.  Nay  more ; 
from  the  whole  strain  and  tenor  of  the  Old  Testament,  there  is  good 
reason  to  believe,  that  the  maintaining  in  the  world  the  knowledge 
and  worship  of  the  one  true  God,  holy,  just,  and  good,  in  contradic- 
tion to  the  idolatrous  worship  which  prevailed,  was  the  great  and 
principal  scheme  and  end  of  the  Jewish  polity  and  most  singular 
constitution.  As  the  Jewish  nation,  therefore,  was  to  be  the  deposi- 
tory of,  and  the  means  of  preserving  in  the  world,  the  knowledge 
and  worship  of  the  one  true  God,  when  it  was  lost  and  darkened  in 
other  countries,  it  became  of  the  last  importance  to  the  execution  of 
this  purpose  that  this  nation  should  be  warned  and  deterred,  by 
every  moral  means,  from  sliding  themselves  into  those  practices, 
those  errors,  and  that  crime,  against  which  it  was  the  very  design  of 
their  institution,  that  they  should  strive  and  contend. 

The  form  of  expression  used  in  the  second  commandment,  and  in 
this  very  part  of  it,  much  favours  the  interpretation  for  which  I ar- 
gue, namely,  that  the  sentence  or  threatening  was  aimed  against  the 
sin  of  idolatry  alone.  The  words  are,  46  For  I the  Lord  thy  God 
am  a jealous  God,  and  visit  the  sins  of  the  fathers  upon  the  children.” 
These  two  things,  of  being  jealous,  and  of  visiting  the  sins  of  the 
fathers  upon  the  children,  are  spoken  of  God  in  conjunction ; and 
in  such  a manner,  as  to  show,  that  they  refer  to  one  subject.  Now 
jealousy  implies  a rival.  God’s  being  jealous  means,  that  he  would 
not  allow  any  other  god  to  share  with  himself  in  the  worship  of  his 
creatures : that  is,  what  is  imported  in  the  word  jealous ; and,  there- 
fore, that  is  the  subject  to  which  the  threat  of  visiting  the  fathers 
upon  the  children  is  applied.  According  to  this  interpretation,  the 
following  expressions  of  the  commandment,  44  them  that  hate  me, 
and  them  that  love  me,”  signify  them  that  forsake  and  desert  my 
worship  and  religion  for  the  worship  and  religion  of  other  gods,  and 
them  who  adhere  firmly  and  faithfully  to  my  worship,  in  opposition 
to  every  other  worship. 

My  second  proposition  is,  that  the  threat  relates  to  temporal,  or, 
more  properly  speaking,  to  family  prosperity  and  adversity.  In  the 
history  of  the  Jews,  most  particularly  of  their  kings,  of  whom,  as 
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was  to  be  expected,  we  read  and  know  the  most,  we  meet  with  re- 
peated instances  of  this,  some  threat  being  both  pronounced  and  ex- 
ecuted against  their  family  prosperity ; and  for  this  very  same  cause, 
their  desertion  of  the  true  God,  and  going  over,  after  the  example 
of  the  nations  around  them,  to  the  worship  of  false  gods.  Amongst 
various  other  instances,  one  is  very  memorable,  and  very  direct  to 
our  present  argument : and  that  is  the  instance  of  Ahab,  who  of  all 
the  idolatrous  kings  of  Israel  was  the  worst.  The  punishment 
threatened  and  denounced  against  his  crime  was  this.  44  Behold,  I 
will  bring  evil  upon  thee,  and  will  take  away  thy  posterity,  and  will 
make  thine  house  like  the  house  of  Jeroboam,  the  son  of  Nebat,  and 
like  the  house  of  Baasha,  the  son  of  Ahijah,  for  the  provocation 
wherewith  thou  hast  provoked  me  to  anger,  and  made  Israel  to  sin.” 
The  provocation,  you  will  observe,  was  the  introduction  of  false  gods 
into  his  kingdom ; and  the  prophet  here  not  only  threatens  Ahab 
with  the  ruin  and  destruction  of  his  family,  as  the  punishment  of 
his  sin,  but  points  out  to  him  two  instances  of  great  families  having 
been  destroyed  for  the  very  same  reason.  You  afterward  read  the 
full  accomplishment  of  this  sentence  by  the  hand  of  Jehu.  Now,  I 
consider  these  instances  as,  in  fact,  the  execution  of  the  second  com- 
mandment, and  as  showing  what  sense  that  commandment  bore. 
But  if  it  were  so,  if  the  force  of  the  threat  was,  that  in  the  distribu- 
tion and  assignment  of  temporal  prosperity  and  adversity,  to  fami- 
lies and  to  a man’s  race,  respect  would  be  had  to  his  fidelity  to  God, 
or  his  rebellion  against  him  in  this  article  of  false  and  idolatrous  wor- 
ship, then  is  the  punishment,  as  to  the  nature  and  justice  of  it, 
agreeable  to  what  we  see  in  the  constant  and  ordinary  course  of  God’s 
providence.  The  wealth  and  grandeur  of  families  are  commonly 
owing  not  to  the  present  generation,  but  to  the  industry,  wisdom,  or 
good  conduct,  of  a former  ancestor.  The  poverty  and  depression  of 
a family  are  not  imputable  to  the  present  representatives  of  the  fam- 
ily, but  to  the  fault,  the  extravagance,  or  mismanagement,  of  those 
who  went  before  them  ; of  which,  nevertheless,  they  feel  the  effects. 
All  this  we  see  every  day ; and  we  see  it  without  surprise  or  com- 
plaint. What,  therefore,  accords  with  the  state  of  things  under  the 
ordinary  dispensations  of  Providence,  as  to  temporal  prosperity  and 
adversity,  was,  by  a special  Providence  and  by  a particular  sentence, 
ordained  to  be  the  mode,  and  probably  a most  efficacious  mode,  of 
restraining  and  correcting  an  offence,  from  which  it  was  of  the  ut- 
most importance  to  deter  the  Jewish  nation. 

My  third  proposition  is,  that  this  commandment  related  particu- 
larly to  the  Jewish  economy.  In  the  28th  chapter  of  Deuteronomy, 
you  find  Moses,  with  prodigious  solemnity,  pronouncing  the  blessings 
and  cursings  which  awaited  the  children  of  Israel  under  the  dispen- 
sation to  which  they  were  called : and  you  will  observe  that  these 
blessings  consisted  altogether  of  worldly  benefits,  and  these  curses  of 
worldly  punishments.  Moses  in  effect  declared,  that  with  respect  to 
this  peculiar  people,  when  they  came  into  their  own  land,  there 
should  be  amongst  them  such  a signal  and  extraordinary  and  visible 
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interposition  of  Providence,  as  to  shower  down  blessings  and  happi- 
ness and  prosperity  upon  those  who  adhered  faithfully  to  the  God  of 
their  fathers,  and  to  punish  with  exemplary  misfortunes  those  who 
disobeyed  and  deserted  him.  Such,  Moses  told  them,  would  be  the 
order  of  God's  government  over  them.  This  dispensation  dealt  in 
temporal  rewards  and  punishments.  And  the  second  commandment, 
which  made  the  temporal  prosperity  and  adversity  of  families  de- 
pend, in  many  instances,  upon  the  religious  behaviour  of  the  ances- 
tor of  such  families,  was  a branch  and  consistent  part  of  that  dispen- 
sation. 

But,  lastly  and  principally,  my  fourth  proposition  is,  that  at  no 
rate  does  it  affect,  or  was  ever  meant  to  affect,  the  acceptance  or  sal- 
vation of  individuals  in  a future  life.  My  proof  of  this  proposition 
I draw  from  the  18th  chapter  of  Ezekiel.  It  should  seem  from  this 
chapter,  that  some  of  the  Jews,  at  that  time,  had  put  too  large  an 
interpretation  upon  the  second  commandment ; for  the  prophet  puts 
this  question  into  the  mouth  of  his  countrymen ; he  supposes  them 
to  be  thus,  as  it  were,  expostulating  with  God.  Ye  say,  Why? 
“ Doth  not  the  son  bear  the  iniquity  of  the  father  ?”  that  is  the  ques- 
tion he  makes  them  ask.  Now  take  notice  of  the  answer ; the  an- 
swer, which  the  prophet  delivers  in  the  name  of  God,  is  this,  “ When 
the  son  hath  done  that  which  is  lawful  and  right,  and  hath  kept  all 
my  statutes  and  hath  done  them,  he  shall  surely  live.  The  soul  that 
sinneth,  it  shall  die.  The  son  shall  not  bear  the  iniquity  of  the  fa- 
ther ; neither  shall  the  father  bear  the  iniquity  of  the  son ; the  righ- 
teousness of  the  righteous  shall  be  upon  him,  and  the  wickedness  of 
the  wicked  shall  be  upon  him."  verse  19,  20. 

In  the  preceding  part  of  the  chapter,  the  prophet  has  dilated  a 
good  deal,  and  very  expressly  indeed,  upon  the  same  subject,  all  to 
confirm  the  great  truth  which  he  lays  down  ; 6 6 Behold,  all  souls  are 
mine,  as  the  soul  of  the  father,  so  also  the  soul  of  the  son,  is  mine ; 
the  soul  that  sinneth,  it  shall  die.”  Now  apply  this  to  the  second 
commandment ; and  the  only  way  of  reconciling  them  together  is  by 
supposing,  that  the  second  commandment  related  solely  to  temporal, 
or  rather  family  adversity  and  prosperity,  and  Ezekiel’s  chapter  to 
the  rewards  and  punishments  of  a future  state. — When  to  this  is 
added  what  hath  been  observed,  that  the  threat  in  the  second  com- 
mandment belongs  to  the  crime  forbidden  in  that  commandment, 
namely,  the  going  over  to  false  gods,  and  deserting  the  one  true 
God  ; and  that  it  also  formed  a part  or  branch  of  the  Mosaic  sys- 
tem, which  dealt  throughout  in  temporal  rewards  and  punishments, 
at  that  time  dispensed  by  a particular  providence ; when  these  con- 
siderations are  laid  together,  much  of  the  difficulty  and  much  of  the 
objection,  which  our  own  minds  may  have  raised  against  this  com- 
mandment, will,  I hope,  be  removed. 
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If  any  man  mill  do  his  mill,  he  shall  hiom  of  the  doctrine  whether  it  be  of  God. 

— John,  vii.  17* 
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It  does  not,  I think,  at  first  sight  appear,  why  our  behaviour  should 
influence  our  belief,  or  how  any  particular  course  of  action,  good  or 
bad,  should  affect  our  assent  to  any  particular  propositions  which  are 
offered  to  us ; for  truth  or  probability  can  never  depend  upon  our 
conduct ; the  credibility  or  incredibility  of  religion  is  the  same,  whe- 
ther we  act  well  or  ill,  whether  we  obey  its  laws  or  disobey  them. 
Nor  is  it  very  manifest,  how  even  our  perception  of  evidence  or 
credibility  should  be  affected  by  our  virtues  or  vices ; because  con- 
duct is  immediately  voluntary,  belief  is  not : one  is  an  act  of  the 
will,  under  the  power  of  motives ; the  other  is  an  act  of  the  under- 
standing, upon  which  motives  do  not,  primarily  at  least,  operate, 
nor  ought  to  operate  at  all.  Yet  our  Lord,  in  the  text,  affirms  this 
to  be  the  case,  namely,  that  our  behaviour  does  influence  our  belief, 
and  to  have  been  the  case  from  the  beginning,  that  is,  even  during 
his  own  ministry  upon  earth.  “ If  any  man  will  do  his  will,  he  shall 
know  of  the  doctrine  whether  it  be  of  God.”  It  becomes,  therefore, 
a subject  of  serious  and  religious  inquiry,  how,  why,  and  to  what 
extent,  the  declaration  of  the  text  may  be  maintained. 

Now  the  first  and  most  striking  observation  is,  that  it  corresponds 
with  experience.  The  fact,  so  far  as  can  be  observed,  is  as  the  text 
represents  it  to  be.  I speak  of  the  general  course  of  human  conduct, 
which  is  the  thing  to  be  considered.  Good  men  are  generally  be- 
lievers : bad  men  are  generally  unbelievers.  This  is  the  general 
state  of  the  case : not  without  exceptions ; for  on  the  one  hand, 
there  may  be  men  of  regular  external  morals,  who  are  yet  unbeliev- 
ers, because,  though  immorality  be  one  cause  of  unbelief,  it  is  not 
the  only  cause : and,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  undoubtedly 
many,  who,  although  they  believe  and  tremble,  yet  go  on  in  their 
sins,  because  their  faith  doth  not  regulate  their  practice.  But,  hav- 
ing respect  to  the  ordinary  course  and  state  of  human  conduct,  what 
our  Saviour  hath  declared  is  verified  by  experience.  He  that  doeth 
the  will  of  God  cometh  to  believe,  that  Jesus  Christ  is  of  God, 
namely,  a messenger  from  God.  A process,  some  how  or  other, 
takes  place  in  the  understanding,  which  brings  the  mind  of  him  who 
acts  rightly  to  this  conclusion.  A conviction  is  formed,  and  every 
day  made  stronger  and  stronger.  No  man  ever  comprehended  the 
value  of  Christian  precepts,  but  by  conducting  his  life  according  to 
them.  When  by  so  doing  he  is  brought  to  know  their  excellency, 
their  perfection,  I had  almost  said  their  divinity,  he  is  necessarily 
also  brought  to  think  well  of  the  religion  itself.  Hear  St.  Paul : — 
“ The  night  is  far  spent : the  day  is  at  hand  : let  us,  therefore,  cast 
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off  the  works  of  darkness,  and  let  us  put  on  the  armour  of  light ; let 
us  walk  honestly  as  in  the  day,  not  in  rioting  and  drunkenness,  not 
in  chambering  and  wantonness,  not  in  strife  and  envying ; but  put 
ye  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ ; and  make  not  provision  for  the  flesh 
to  fulfil  the  lusts  thereof.”  (Rom.  xiii.  11.)  It  is  recorded  of  this 
text,  that  it  was  the  means  of  conversion  of  a very  eminent  father  of 
the  church,  St.  Austin ; for  which  reason  I quote  it  as  an  instance 
to  my  present  purpose,  since  I apprehend  it  must  have  wrought  with 
him  in  the  manner  here  represented.  I have  no  doubt  but  that 
others  have  been  affected  in  like  manner  by  this  or  other  particular 
portions  of  Scripture;  and  that  still  greater  numbers  have  been 
drawn  to  Christianity  by  the  general  impression,  which  our  Lord’s 
discourses,  and  the  speeches  and  letters  of  his  apostles,  have  left 
upon  their  minds.  This  is  sometimes  called  the  internal  evidence  of 
our  religion  ; and  it  is  very  strong.  But,  inasmuch  as  it  is  a species 
of  evidence,  which  applies  itself  to  the  knowledge,  love,  and  practice 
of  virtue,  it  will  operate  most  powerfully  where  it  finds  these  quali- 
ties, or  even  these  tendencies  and  dispositions  subsisting.  If  this  be 
the  effect  of  virtuous  conduct,  and,  in  some  proportion,  the  effect 
also  of  each  separate  act  of  virtue,  the  contrary  effect  must  necessa- 
rily follow  from  a contrary  course  of  behaviour.  And  perhaps  it 
may  assist  us  in  unfolding  the  subject,  to  take  up  the  inquiry  in  this 
order ; because,  if  it  can  be  shown,  why,  and  in  what  manner,  vice 
tends  to  obstruct,  impair,  and,  at  length,  destroy  our  faith,  it  will  not 
be  difficult  to  allow,  that  virtue  must  facilitate,  support,  and  confirm 
it : that  at  least  it  will  deliver  us,  or  keep  us  free,  from  that  weight 
of  prejudice  and  resistance,  which  is  produced  in  the  mind  by  vice, 
and  which  acts  against  the  reception  of  religious  truth. 

Now  the  case  appears  to  me  to  be  no  other  than  this : A great 
many  persons,  before  they  proceed  upon  an  act  of  known  transgres- 
sion, do  expressly  state  to  themselves  the  question,  whether  religion 
be  true  or  not ; and,  in  order  to  get  at  the  object  of  their  desire  (for 
the  real  matter  to  be  determined  is,  whether  they  shall  have  their 
desire  gratified  or  not)  in  order,  I say,  to  get  at  the  pleasure  in  some 
cases ; or  in  other  cases,  the  point  of  interest  upon  which  they  have 
set  their  hearts  they  choose  to  decide,  and  they  do  in  fact  decide 
with  themselves,  that  these  things  are  not  so  certain,  as  to  be  a rea- 
son for  them  to  give  up  the  pleasure  which  lies  before  them,  or  the 
advantage,  which  is  now,  and  which  may  never  be  again,  in  their 
power  to  compass.  This  conclusion  does  actually  take  place,  and, 
at  various  times,  must  almost  necessarily  take  place,  in  the  minds  of 
men  of  bad  morals.  And  now  remark  the  effect  which  it  has  upon 
their  thoughts  afterward.  When  they  come  at  another  future  time 
to  reflect  upon  religion,  they  reflect  upon  it,  as  upon  what  they  had 
before  adjudged  to  be  unfounded,  and  too  uncertain  to  be  acted 
upon,  or  to  be  depended  upon  : and  reflections  accompanied  with  this 
adverse  and  unfavourable  impression,  naturally  lead  to  infidelity. 
Herein,  therefore,  is  seen  the  fallacious  operation  of  sin ; first,  in 
the  circumstances  under  which  men  form  their  opinion  and  their 
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conclusions  concerning  religion  ; and,  secondly,  in  the  effect,  which 
conclusions,  which  doubts  so  formed,  have  upon  their  judgment 
afterward.  First,  what  is  the  situation  of  mind  in  which  they  de- 
cide concerning  religion  ? and  what  can  be  expected  from  such  a si^»  , 
tuation  ? Some  magnified  and  alluring  pleasure  has  stirred  their  de-l 
sires  and  passions.  It  cannot  be  enjoyed  without  sin.  Here  is 
religion  denouncing  and  forbidding  it  on  one  side  : there  is  opportu-j 
nity  drawing  and  pulling  on  the  other.  With  this  drag  and  bias  ! 
upon  their  thoughts,  they  pronounce  and  decide  concerning  the  t 
most  important  of  all  subjects,  and  of  all  questions.  If  they  should  | 
determine  for  the  truth  and  reality  of  religion,  they  must  sit  down  ,|;i 
disappointed  of  a gratification  upon  which  they  had  set  their  hearts,!  r 
and  of  using  an  opportunity  which  may  never  come  again.  Never-;  , 
theless  they  must  determine  one  way  or  other.  And  this  process,!'  k 
viz.  a similar  deliberation  and  a similar  conclusion,  is  renewed  andj  , 
repeated,  as  often  as  occasions  of  sin  offer.  The  effect,  at  length,!  j£ 
is  a settled  persuasion  against  religion  ; for  what  is  it,  in  persons  who!  , 
proceed  in  this  manner,  which  rests  and  dwells  upon  their  memories  ? 
What  is  it  which  gives  to  their  judgment  its  turn  and  bias?  It  is 
these  occasional  decisions  often  repeated : which  decisions  have  the! 
same  power  and  influence  over  the  man’s  after- opinion,  as  if  they  had 
been  made  ever  so  impartially,  or  ever  so  correctly ; whereas,  in  fact,i 
they  are  made  under  circumstances  which  exclude  almost  the  possi-i  ; 
bility  of  their  being  made  with  fairness,  and  with  sufficient  inquiry,  j 
Men  decide  under  the  power  and  influence  of  sinful  temptation;  ! 
but,  having  decided,  the  decision  is  afterward  remembered  by  them, !. 
and  grows  into  a settled  and  habitual  opinion,  as  much  as  if  they  had  i' 
proceeded  in  it  without  any  bias  or  prejudice  whatever. 

The  extent  to  which  this  cause  acts,  that  is,  the  numbers  who  are  ji 
included  in  its  influence,  will  be  farther  known  by  the  following  ob-  j! 
servation.  I have  said,  that  sinners  oftentimes  expressly  state  to ! 
themselves  the  question,  whether  religion  be  true  or  not ; and  that ! 
they  state  to  themselves  this  question,  at  the  time  when  they  are  [ 
about  to  enter  upon  some  act  of  sin  which  religion  condemns ; and  j 
I believe  the  case  so  to  be.  I believe  that  this  statement  is  often  ex- 
pressly made,  and  in  the  manner  which  I have  represented.  But 
there  is  also  a tacit  rejection  of  religion,  which  has  nearly  the  same 
effect.  Whenever  a man  deliberately  ventures  upon  an  action  which 
•he  knows  that  religion  prohibits,  he  tacitly  rejects  religion.  There 
may  not  pass  in  his  thoughts  every  step  which  we  have  described, 
nor  may  he  come  expressly  to  the  conclusion  ; but  he  acts  upon  the  f 
conclusion,  he  practically  adopts  it.  And  the  doing  so  will  alienate  if 
his  mind  from  religion,  as  surely  almost  as  if  he  had  formally  argued  ! 
himself  into  an  opinion  of  its  untruth.  The  effect  of  sin  is  neces-  | 
sarily,  and  highly,  and  in  all  cases,  adverse  to  the  production  and  > 
existence  of  religious  faith.  Real  difficulties  are  doubled  and  tre-  t 
bled,  when  they  fall  in  with  vicious  propensities ; imaginary  difficul-  | 
ties  are  readily  started.  Vice  is  wonderfully  acute  in  discovering  ji 
reasons  on  its  own  side.  This  may  be  said  of  all  kinds  of  vice ; but,  I 
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I think,  it  more  particularly  holds  good  of  what  are  called  licentious 
vices,  that  is,  of  vices  of  debauchery  ; for  sins  of  debauchery  have  a 
tendency,  which  other  species  of  sin  have  not  so  directly,  to  unsettle 
and  weaken  the  powers  of  the  understanding,  as  well  as,  in  a greater 
degree,  I think,  than  other  vices,  to  render  the  heart  thoroughly 
corrupt.  In  a mind  so  wholly  depraved,  the  impression  of  any  ar- 
gument, relating  to  a moral  or  religious  subject,  is  faint,  and  slight, 
and  transitory.  To  a vitiated  palate  no  meat  has  its  right  taste ; 
with  a debauched  mind  no  reasoning  has  its  proper  influence. 

But  secondly ; have  we  not  also,  from  Scripture,  reason  to  believe, 
that  God’s  Holy  Spirit  will  be  assisting  to  those  who  earnestly  pray 
for  it,  and  who  sincerely  prepare  themselves  for  its  reception  ; and 
that  it  will  be  assisting  to  them  in  this  matter  of  faith  in  religion. — 
The  language  of  Scripture  is,  that  God  gives  his  Holy  Spirit  to  them 
that  ask  it ; and  moreover,  that  to  them  who  use  and  improve  it,  as 
they  ought,  it  is  given  in  more  and  more  abundance.  44  He  that 
hath,  to  him  shall  be  given  more.  He  that  hath  not,  from  him  shall 
be  taken  away  even  that  which  he  hath.”  (Matt.  xiii.  12.)  He  who' 
is  studious  to  improve  his  measure  of  grace,  shall  find  that  measure 
increased  upon  him.  He  who  neglects  or  stifles,  neglects  through 
irreligion,  carelessness,  and  heedlessness,  buries  in  sensuality,  or  sti- 
fles by  the  opposition  of  sin,  the  portion  of  grace  and  assistance 
which  is  vouchsafed  to  him,  he,  the  Scripture  says,  will  find  that 
portion  withdrawn  from  him.  Now,  this  being  the  general  nature 
and  economy  of  God’s  assisting  grace,  there  is  no  reason  why  it 
should  not  extend  to  our  faith  as  well  as  to  our  practice ; our  per- 
ceiving the  truth,  as  well  as  our  obeying  the  truth,  may  be  helped 
and  succoured  by  it.  God’s  Spirit  can  have  access  to  our  under- 
standings as  well  as  our  affections.  He  can  render  the  mind  sensi- 
ble to  the  impressions  of  evidence,  and  the  power  of  truth.  If  crea- 
tures, like  us,  might  take  upon  themselves  to  judge  what  is  a proper 
object  of  divine  help,  it  should  seem  to  be  a serious,  devout,  hum- 
ble, apprehensive  mind,  anxiously  desiring  to  learn  and  know  the 
truth  ; and,  in  order  to  know  it,  keeping  the  heart  and  understand- 
ing pure  and  prepared  for  that  purpose ; that  is  to  say,  carefully 
abstaining  from  the  indulgence  of  passions,  and  from  practices* 
which  harden  and  indispose  the  mind  against  religion.  I say,  a 
mind,  so  guarding  and  qualifying  itself,  and  imploring  with  devout 
earnestness  and  solicitude  the  aid  of  God’s  Holy  Spirit  in  its  medi- 
tations and  inquiries,  seems,  so  far  as  we  can  presume  to  judge,  as 
meet  an  object  of  divine  help  and  favour,  as  any  of  which  we  can 
form  an  idea : and  it  is  not  for  us  to  narrow  the  promises  of  God 
concerning  his  assisting  grace,  so  as,  without  authority,  to  exclude 
such  an  object  from  it. 

From  the  doctrine,  which  has  been  thus  concisely  proposed,  vari- 
ous important  rules  and  reflections  arise. 

First,  Let  not  men,  involved  in  sinful  courses,  wonder  at  the  dif- 
ficulties which  they  meet  with  in  religion.  It  is. an  effect  of  sin  which 
is  almost  sure  to  follow.  Siji  never  fails,  both  to  magnify  real  dif- 
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Acuities,  and  to  suggest  imaginary  ones.  It  rests  and  dwells  upon 
objections,  because  they  help  the  sinner,  in  some  measure,  to  excuse 
his  conduct  to  himself. — They  cause  him  to  come  to  a conclusion, 
which  permits  the  gratification  of  his  passions,  or  the  compassing  of 
his  purpose.  Deep  and  various  is  the  deceitfulness  of  sin,  of  licen- 
tious sins  most  particularly  ; for  they  cloud  the  understanding ; they 
disqualify  men  for  serious  meditation  of  any  kind  ; above  all  for  the 
meditation  of  religion. 

Secondly,  Let  them  who  ask  for  more  light,  first  take  care  to  act 
up  to  the  light  which  they  have.  Scripture  and  experience  join 
their  testimony  to  this  point,  namely,  that  they  who  faithfully  prac- 
tise what  they  do  know,  and  live  agreeably  to  the  belief  which  they 
have,  and  to  the  just  and  rational  consequences  of  that  belief,  sel- 
dom fail  to  proceed  farther,  and  to  acquire  more  and  more  confidence 
in  the  truth  of  religion ; whereas,  if  they  live  in  opposition  to  the 
degree  of  belief  which  they  have,  be  it  what  it  may,  even  it  will 
gradually  grow  weaker  and  weaker,  and,  at  length,  die  away  in  the 
'soul. 

Thirdly,  Let  them  who  are  anxious  to  arrive  at  just  sentiments 
of  religion,  keep  their  minds  in  a capable  state,  that  is,  free  from 
the  bias  of  former  decisions  made,  or  of  former  doubts  conceived,  at 
a time,  when  the  power  and  influence  of  sinful  temptation  was  upon 
them,  suggested  in  fact  lest  they  should  find  themselves  obliged  to 
give  up  some  gratifications  upon  which  they  had  set  their  hearts ; 
and  which  decisions,  nevertheless,  and  doubts  have  the  same  opera- 
tion upon  their  judgments,  as  if  they  had  been  the  result  of  the  most 
pure  and  impartial  reasoning.  It  is  not  peculiar  to  religion : it  is 
true  of  all  subjects,  that  the  mind  is  sure  almost  to  be  misled,  which 
lies  under  a load  of  prejudice  contracted  from  circumstances,  in 
which  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  weigh  arguments  justly,  or  to  see 
clearly. 

Fourthly,  Let  them  ; let  all ; especially  those  who  find  themselves 
in  a dissatisfied  state  of  mind,  fly  to  prayer.  Let  them  pray  earnest- 
ly and  incessantly  for  God’s  assisting  grace  and  influence  ; assisting, 
if  it  be  his  good  pleasure,  as  well  our  minds  and  understandings  ir 
searching  after  truth,  as  our  hearts  and  affections  in  obeying  it.  1 
say  again,  let  us  pray  unceasingly  for  grace  and  help  from  the  Spirit  o 
of  God.  When  we  pray  for  any  worldly  object,  we  may  pray  mis  1 
takenly.  We  may  be  ignorant  of  our  own  good  ; we  may  err  egre-  w 
giously  concerning  it.  But  when  we  pray  for  spiritual  aid  and  grace 
we  are  sure  that  we  pray  for  what  we  want ; for  what,  if  granted  *e: 
will  be  the  greatest  of  all  blessings.  And  we  pray  with  hope,  be  wt 
cause  we  have  this  gracious  assurance  given  us  by  the  Lord  himsel  k 
of  grace  and  mercy ; “ If  ye,  being  evil,  know  how  to  give  gooc  pea 
gifts  unto  your  children,  how  much  more  shall  your  heavenly  Fa  llie 
ther  give  the  Holy  Spirit  to  them  that  ask  him.'”  Matt.  vii.  11.  Ibis 
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John's  message  to  jesus. 

; Now)  when  John  had  heard  in  prison  the  works  of  Christ,  he  sent  two  of  his 
! disciples,  and  said  unto  him,  Art  thou  he  that  should  come,  or  do  we  look 
l for  another. — Matthew,  xi.  2,  3. 

These  words  state  a transaction,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  of  a singular 
kind,  and  well  entitled  to  observation.  Some  time  before  our  Lord's 
appearance,  John  the  Baptist  had  produced  himself  to  the  country, 

I as  a messenger  of  God,  and  as  a public  preacher.  The  principal 
thing  which  he  taught  was,  that  a greater  and  more  extraordinary 
person  than  himself,  that  is  to  say,  no  other  than  the  long-foretold 
and  long-expected  Messiah,  was  about  shortly  to  appear  in  the 
world ; that  for  the  appearance  of  this  person,  which  would  be  the 
setting  up  of  the  kingdom  of  God  upon  earth,  all  men  were  to  pre- 
pare themselves  by  repentance  and  reformation.  Thus  did  John 
preach,  before  it  was  known  or  declared,  and  before  he  (John  him- 
self) knew  or  declared  who  this  extraordinary  person  was.  It  was, 
as  it  should  seem,  upon  our  Lord's  offering  himself  to  John  to  be 
baptized  of  him  in  Jordan,  that  John,  for  the  first  time,  knew  and 
published  him  to  be  that  person.  This  testimony  and  record  John 
afterward  repeated  concerning  him  in  this  manner,  and  it  is  remark- 
able : 44  The  next  day  John  seeth  Jesus  coming  unto  him,  and  saith, 
Behold  the  Lamb  of  God,  which  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world. 
This  is  he  of  whom  I said,  After  me  cometh  a man,  which  is  prefer- 
red before  me,  for  he  was  before  me,  and  I knew  him  not : but  that 
he  should  be  made  manifest  to  Israel,  therefore  am  I come  baptizing 
with  water.  And  John  bare  record,  saying,  I saw  the  Spirit  de- 
scending from  heaven  like  a dove,  and  it  abode  upon  him  : and  I 
knew  him  not,  but  he  that  sent  me  to  baptize  with  water,  the  same 
said  unto  me,  Upon  whom  thou  shalt  see  the  Spirit  descending  and 
remaining  on  him,  the  same  is  he  which  baptizeth  with  the  Holy 
Ghost.  And  I saw,  and  bare  record,  that  this  is  the  Son  of  God." 

I It  came  to  pass,  that,  soon  after  our  Lord's  public  appearance, 
John  was  cast  into  prison,  and  there  remained,  till,  by  a barbarous 
order  from  Herod,  in  wicked  compliance  with  a wicked  vow,  this 
good  and  courageous  servant  of  God  was  beheaded.  It  does  not 
seem  quite  certain,  whether  he  was  not  imprisoned  twice.  In  prison, 
however,  his  disciples,  as  was  natural,  came  to  him,  and  related  to 
| him  the  great  tilings  which  Jesus  had  lately  been  doing ; and  it  ap- 
d pears,  from  the  accounts  of  the  different  evangelists,  and  by  laying 
1 these  accounts  together  in  order  of  time,  that  Jesus,  a little  before 
this,  amongst  other  miracles,  had  cured  the  centurion's  servant 
without  coming  near  him  ; and  had  also  raised  the  young  man  at 
Nain  to  life,  when  they  were  carrying  him  out  to  his  funeral : mira- 
cles which,  it  may  be  supposed,  were  much  noised  abroad  in  the 
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country.  What  then  did  John  the  Baptist  do,  upon  receiving  this 
intelligence?  He  sent  to  Jesus  two  of  his  disciples,  saying,  66  Art 
thou  he  that  should  come,  or  look  we  for  another  ?” 

It  will  appear  odd,  that  John  should  entertain  any  doubt,  or  re-: 
quire  any  satisfaction,  about  this  matter.  He  who  had  himself  pub-  I 
licly  announced  Jesus  to  be  the  Messiah  looked  for,  and  that  also 
upon  the  most  undeniable  grounds,  because  he  saw  the  Spirit  de- ; 
scending  and  remaining  upon  him  ; the  token  which  had  been  given 
him  whereby  this  person  was  to  be  distinguished  by  him. 

This  was  a difficulty  which  interpreters  of  Scripture,  in  very  early 
times,  saw  : and  the  answer  which  they  gave  to  it,  I believe  to  be  the 
true  one ; namely,  that  John  sent  this  message,  not  from  any  doubt 
which  he  himself  entertained  of  the  matter,  but  in  order  that  the 
doubts  which  his  disciples  had  conceived  about  it  might  receive  an 
answer  and  satisfaction  at  the  fountain  head  ; from  Jesus  himself, 
who  was  best  able  to  give  it. 

You  will,  therefore,  now  observe  what  this  answer  was,  and  how, 
and  under  what  circumstances,  it  was  given.  If  you  turn  to  St. 
Luke’s  statement  of  the  transaction,  chap.  vii.  verse  20th,  you  will 
there  find  it  expressly  asserted,  what  is  only  implied  and  tacitly  re- 
ferred to  by  St.  Matthew  (and  this  is  one  instance  amongst  many, 
of  the  advantage  of  bringing  the  accounts  of  the  different  evangelists 
together :)  you  will  find,  I say,  that  it  so  happened,  I ought  to  have 
said,  that  it  was  so  ordered  by  Providence,  that  at  the  time,  the  pre- 
cise hour,  when  these  messengers  from  J ohn  arrived,  our  Lord  was 
in  the  very  act  of  working  miracles.  In  that  same  hour,  says  Luke, 
he  cured  many  of  infirmities  and  plagues,  and  of  evil  spirits,  and 
unto  many  that  were  blind  he  gave  sight:  so  that  the  messengers 
themselves  were  eye-witnesses  of  his  powers,  and  his  gifts,  and  of  his 
mighty  works  ; and  to  this  evidence  he  refers  them  ; and  a more  de- 
cisive or  dignified  answer  could  not  possibly  have  been  given.  He 
neither  says  he  was  nor  he  was  not  the  person  they  inquired  after, 
but  bids  them  take  notice  and  tell  John  of  what  they  saw,  and  make 
their  own  conclusion  from  it.  “ Go  your  way,  and  tell  John  what 
things  ye  have  seen  and  heard,  how  that  the  blind  see,  the  lame  walk, 
the  lepers  are  cleansed,  the  deaf  hear,  the  dead  are  raised,  to  the 
poor  the  gospel  is  preached.”  It  does  not,  I think,  appear,  nor  is  it 
necessary  to  suppose,  that  all  these  species  of  miracles  were  perform- 
ed then,  or  before  their  eyes.  It  is  specifically  mentioned,  that  he 
then  cured  many  of  plagues  and  infirmities,  cast  out  evil  spirits,  and 
restored  sight  to  the  blind  : but  it  is  not  mentioned  for  instance,  that 
he  then  raised  the  dead,  though  that  miracle  be  referred  to  in  his 
answer.  After  having  wrought,  whilst  they  were  present,  many  and 
various  species  of  decisive  miracles,  he  was  well  entitled  to  demand 
their  credit  and  assent  to  others  upon  his  own  testimony  and  asser- 
tion. 

Now  from  this  answer  of  our  Lord’s,  we  are  entitled  to  infer  (and 
this  I think  is  the  useful  inference  to  be  drawn  from  it)  that  the  faith 
which  he  required,  the  assent  which  he  demanded,  was  a rational 
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assent  and  faith  founded  upon  proof  and  evidence.  His  exhortation 
was,  “ Believe  me  for  the  very  works’  sake.”  He  did  not  bid  Philip 
upon  that  occasion,  or  the  disciples:  of  John  upon  this,  believe  him, 
because  he  was  the  Son  of  God,  because  he  came  down  from  heaven, 
because  he  was  in  the  Father  and  the  Father  in  him,  because  he  was 
with  God  and  from  God,  because  the  Father  had  given  unto  him  the 
Spirit  without  measure,  because  he  was  inspired  in  the  fullest  and 
largest  sense  of  the  word ; for  all  these  characters  and  pretensions, 
though  the  highest  that  could  belong  to  any  being  whatsoever,  to  a 
prophet,  or  to  more  than  a prophet,  were  nevertheless  to  be  ascer- 
tained by  facts;  when  ascertained,  they  were  grounds  of  the  most 
absolute  confidence  in  his  word,  of  the  most  implicit  and  unlimited 
reliance  upon  his  authority  ; but  they  were  to  be  ascertained  by  facts. 
To  facts,  therefore,  our  Lord  appeals;  to  facts  he  refers  them,  and 
to  the  demonstration  which  they  afforded  of  his  power  and  truth ; 
for  shutting  their  eyes  against  faith,  or  more  properly  speaking,  for 
shutting  their  hearts  and  understandings  against  the  proof  and  con- 
clusion which  facts  afforded,  he  pronounces  them  liable  to  condem- 
nation. They  were  to  believe  his  word,  because  of  his  works  : that 
was  exactly  what  he  required.  u The  works  which  the  Father  hath 
given  me  to  finish,  the  same  works  that  I do  bear  witness  of  me,  that 
the  Father  hath  sent  me;  and  the  Father  himself,  who  hath  sent 
me,  beareth  witness  of  me.”  (John,  v.  36.)  It  is  remarkable  that 
John  the  Baptist  wrought  no  miracle ; therefore  the  authority  and 
confirming  proof  of  his  mission,  rested  very  much  upon  the  evidences 
which  were  exhibited,  not  by  himself,  but  by  the  person  whose  ap- 
pearance he  professed  to  foretell;  and  undoubtedly  the  miracles  of 
our  Lord  did,  by  a reflected  operation,  establish  the  preaching  of 
John.  For  if  a person  in  these  days  should  appear,  not  working  any 
miracle  himself,  but  declaring  that  another  and  greater  person  was 
soon  to  follow,  and  if  that  other  and  greater  person  did  accordingly 
soon  follow,  and  show  forth  mighty  deeds,  the  authority  of  the  first 
person’s  mission  would  be  ratified  by  the  second  person’s  works. 
They  who  might  doubt,  nay  reasonably  doubt,  concerning  the  first 
person’s  truth  and  pretensions  before^  would  be  fully  satisfied  of  them 
afterward ; and  this  was  exactly  the  turn  which  some  rational  and 
considerate  Jews  gave  to  the  matter.  “ And  many  resorted  to  him, 
and  said,  John  did  no  miracle : but  all  things  that  John  spake  of 
this  man  were  true ;”  the  effect  of  this  observation  was,  what  it  ought 
to  be,  “ many  believed  on  him  there.”  John,  x.  41,  42. 

This  distinction  between  our  Lord  and  his  forerunner,  in  one 
working  miracles,  and  the  other  not,  furnishes  an  account  for  two 
things  which  we  meet  with  in  the  Gospels : one  is,  John’s  declaring 
that  when  the  person  of  whom  he  spoke  should  appear,  his  own  min- 
istry, which  was  then  much  followed  and  attended,  would  sink  in 
importance  and  esteem,  46  He  must  increase,  I must  decrease — He 
that  cometh  after  me,  is  preferred  before  me — He  that  was  with 
thee  beyond  Jordan,  to  whom  thou  bearest  witness ; behold,  the 
same  baptizeth  and  all  men  come  to  him”  The  other  is  our  Lord’s 
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own  reflection  upon  John’s  testimony  in  his  favour,  which  was  ex- 
actly agreeable  to  the  truth  of  the  case.  44  Ye  sent  unto  John,  and 
he  bare  witness  unto  the  truth  : but  I receive  not  testimony  from  i 
man.  He  was  a burning  and  a shining  light ; and  ye  were  willing 
for  a season  to  rejoice  in  his  light.  But  I have  greater  witness  than 
that  of  John — the  works  which  the  Father  hath  given  me  to  finish^  r1 
the  same  works  that  I do  bear  witness  of  me.”  As  if  he  had  said  : 1 

My  own  performance  of  miracles  is  a higher  and  surer  proof  of  myj  1 
mission,  than  any  testimony  which  could  be  given  to  me  by  another,  ^ 
who  did  not  perform  miracles,  however  great,  or  praiseworthy,  or  ^ 
excellent,  his  character  and  his  preaching  were  in  all  respects,  or  , 
however  much  his  followers  confided  in  him  : the  one  was  the  testi-  ^ 
mony  of  men,  the  other  of  God.  44 1 receive  not  testimony  of  man 
the  proofs,  which  I myself  exhibit  before  your  eyes,  of  divine  power,  ^ 
supersede  human  testimony. 

Again,  our  Lord  put  the  truth  of  his  pretensions,  precisely  and  j 
specifically,  upon  the  evidence  of  his  miracles,  (John,  x.  37.)  44  11 

I do  not  the  works  of  my  Father,  believe  me  not:  but  if  I do,i 
though  ye  believe  not  me,  believe  the  works.”  What  fairer  appeal 
could  be  made  ? Could  more  be  done  to  challenge  inquiry,  or  place  tj 
the  question  upon  the  right  ground  ? 

Lastly,  in  the  xvth  chapter  and  24th  verse,  our  Lord  fixes  the 
guilt  of  the  unbelieving  Jews  upon  this  article,  that  they  rejected 
miraculous  proof,  which  ought  to  have  convinced  them : and  that, 
if  they  had  not  had  such  proof,  they  might  have  been  excusable,  or,  ■ 
comparatively  speaking,  they  would  not  have  had  sin.  His  words 
are  very  memorable,  44  If  I had  not  done  among  them  the  works  j 
which  none  other  man  did,  they  had  not  had  sin.” 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  as  well  in  the  answer  to  John’s  messen- 
gers,  as  in  the  other  passages  of  his  history  and  discourses  which  re-  ( 
semble  this,  our  Lord  acted  a part  the  most  consistent  with  his  pro- 
fessed character.  He  referred  the  messengers  who  came  to  him,  to 
miraculous  works  performed  before  their  eyes,  to  things  done  upon 
the  spot ; to  the  testimony  of  their  own  senses.  44  Show  John  those 
things  which  ye  do  see  and  hear.”  Would,  could  any  other  than  a 
prophet  come  from  God  do  this  P In  like  manner,  was  it  for  any 
other  than  a divine  messenger  to  bid  his  very  disciples  not  believe  in 
him,  if  he  did  not  these  works ; or  to  tell  unbelievers,  that  if  he  had 
not  done  among  them  works  which  none  other  man  did,  their  unbe- 
lief might  have  been  excusable  ? In  all  this  we  discern  conviction 
and  sincerity,  fairness,  truth,  and  evidence. 
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ON  INSENSIBILITY  TO  OFFENCES. 


ill,  i Who  can  tell  how  oft  he  offendeth  ? 0 cleanse  thou  me  from  my  secret  faults. 
d:  Keep  thy  servant  also  from  presumptuous  sins , lest  they  get  the  dominion 

oj!  over  me. — Psalm,  xix.  12,  13. 

| 

J These  words  express  a rational  and  affecting  prayer,  according  to 
9r  the  sense  which  they  carry  with  them  at  first  sight,  and  without  en- 
■ tering  into  any  interpretation  of  them  whatsoever.  Who  is  there 
k that  will  not  join  heartily  in  this  prayer?  for  who  is  there  that  has 
. not  occasion  to  pray  against  his  sins  ? We  are  laden  with  the  weight 
’ of  our  sins.  64  The  remembrance  of  them  is  grievous  to  us ; the 
j burden  of  them  is  intolerable.”  But  beyond  this,  these  same  words, 
f when  they  come  to  be  fully  understood,  have  a still  stronger  mean- 
ing, and  still  more  applicable  to  the  state  and  condition  of  our  souls  ; 
j which  I will  endeavour  to  set  before  you. 

You  will  observe  the  expression,  64  my  secret  faults:  O cleanse 
thou  me  from  my  secret  faults.”  Now  the  question  is,  to  whom  are 
these  faults  a secret  ? to  myself,  or  to  others  ? whether  the  prayer 
relates  to  faults  which  are  concealed  from  mankind,  and  are  in  that 
sense  secret ; or  to  faults  which  are  concealed  from  the  offender  him- 
self, and  are  therefore  secret  in  the  most  full  and  strict  sense  of  which 
the  term  is  capable  ? Now,  I say,  that  the  contents,  or  whole  pas- 
sage taken  together,  oblige  us  to  understand  the  word  44  secret”  in 
this  latter  sense : for  observe  two  particulars.  The  first  verse  of  the 
text  runs  thus: — 44  Who  can  tell  how  oft  he  offendeth?  O cleanse 
thou  me  from  my  secret  faults.”  Now,  to  give  a connexion  to  the 
two  parts  of  this  verse,  it  is  necessary  to  suppose,  that  one  reason, 
which  it  was  so  difficult  for  any  man  to  know  how  oft  he  offendeth, 
was,  that  many  of  his  faults  were  secret ; but  in  what  way,  and  to 
whom  secret  ? to  himself  undoubtedly  : otherwise  the  secrecy  would 
have  been  no  reason  or  cause  of  that  difficulty.  The  merely  being 
concealed  from  others  would  be  nothing  to  the  present  purpose  : be- 
cause the  most  concealed  sins,  in  that  sense,  are  as  well  known  to  the 
sinner  himself,  as  those  which  are  detected  or  most  open  ; and  there- 
fore such  concealment  would  not  account  for  the  sinner’s  difficulty 
in  understanding  the  state  of  his  soul  and  of  his  conscience.  To 
me  it  appears  very  plain,  that  the  train  of  the  Psalmist’s  thoughts 
went  thus.  He  is  led  to  cast  back  his  recollection  upon  the  sins  of 
his  life  : he  finds  himself,  as  many  of  us  must  do,  lost  and  bewilder- 
ed in  their  number  and  frequency  ; because,  beside  all  other  reasons 
of  confusion,  there  were  many,  which  were  unnoticed,  unreckoned, 
and  unobserved.  Against  this  class  of  sins,  which,  for  this  reason, 
he  calls  his  secret  faults,  he  raises  up  his  voice  to  God  in  prayer. 
This  is  evidently,  as  I think,  the  train  and  connexion  of  thought ; 
and  this  requires,  that  the  secret  faults  here  spoken  of  be  explained- 
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of  such  faults  as  were  secret  to  the  person  himself.  It  makes  no 
connexion,  it  carries  with  it  no  consistent  meaning,  to  interpret  them 
of  those  faults  which  were  concealed  from  others.  This  is  one  ar- 
gument for  the  exposition  contended  for ; another  is  the  following. 
You  will  observe  in  the  text,  that  two  kinds  of  sins  are  distinctly 
spoken  of,  under  the  name  of  secret  faults,  and  presumptuous  sins. 
The  words  are,  “ O cleanse  thou  me  from  my  secret  faults  ; keep  thy 
servant  also  from  presumptuous  sins.”  Now,  it  will  not  do  to  con- 
sider these  secret  faults  as  merely  concealed  faults,  because  they  are 
not  necessarily  distinguished  from,  or  can  be  placed  in  opposition  to, 
presumptuous  sins.  The  Psalmist  is  here  addressing  God  : he  is 
deeply  affected  with  the  state  of  his  soul,  and  with  his  sins,  consider- 
ed in  relation  to  God.  Now,  with  respect  to  God,  there  may  be, 
and  there  often  is,  as  much  presumption,  as  much  daring,  in  com- 
mitting a concealed  sin,  as  in  committing  a sin  which  is  open  to  the 
world.  The  circumstance  of  concealment,  or  detection,  makes  no 
difference  at  all  in  this  respect ; and  therefore  they  could  not  proper- 
ly be  placed  in  different  classes : nor  would  it  be  natural  so  to  place 
them  : but  offences  which  escape  the  sinner’s  own  notice  at  the  time, 
may  certainly  be  distinguished  from  those,  which  are  committed 
with  a high  hand,  with  a full  knowledge  of  the  guilt,  and  defiance  of 
the  consequences ; and  that  is,  as  I believe,  the  distinction  here  in- 
tended, and  the  one  the  Psalmist  called  his  secret  faults,  the  other 
his  presumptuous  sins.  Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  I conclude,  that 
the  secret  sins,  against  which  the  Psalmist  prayed,  were  sins  secret 
to  himself. 

But  here,  therefore,  comes  the  principal  question — How  there 
can  be  any  sins  of  this  sort  P how  that  can  be  a sin,  which  is  neither 
observed  nor  known  to  be  so  by  the  person  who  commits  it  ? And 
then  there  comes  also  a second  consideration,  which  is,  if  there  be 
such,  what  ought  to  be  done  with  respect  to  them  ? Now,  as  well 
upon  the  authority  of  the  text,  as  upon  what  is  the  real  case  with 
human  nature,  when  that  case  is  rightly  understood,  I contend,  first, 
that  there  are  many  violations  of  God’s  laws,  which  the  men  who 
are  guilty  of  them  are  not  sensible  of  at  the  time : and  yet,  secondly, 
such  as  that  their  want  of  being  sensible  of  them  does  not  excuse, 


lfe; 


or  make  them  cease  to  be  sins.  All  this,  in  truth,  is  no  other,  than 


the  regular  effect  of  sinful  habits.  Such  is  the  power  of  custom  over 
our  consciences,  that  there  is,  perhaps,  hardly  any  bad  action  which 
a man  is  capable  of  committing,  that  he  may  not  commit  so  often, 
as  to  become  unconscious  of  its  guilt,  as  much  as  of  the  most  indif- 
ferent thing  which  he  does.  If  some  very  great  and  atrocious 
crimes  may  be  thought  exceptions  to  this  observation ; and  that  no 
habit  or  custom  can  by  any  possibility  reconcile  them  to  the  human 
conscience,  it  is  only  because  they  are  such  as  cannot,  from  their  very 
nature,  be  repeated  so  often  by  the  same  person,  as  to  become  fami- 
liar and  habitual : if  they  could,  the  consequence  would  be  the  same  ; 
they  would  be  no  more  thought  of  by  the  sinner  himself,  than  other 
habitual  sins  are.  But  great  outrageous  crimes,  against  life,  for  in- 
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stance,  and  property,  and  public  safety,  may  be  laid  out  of  the  ques<- 
tion,  as  not  falling,  I trust  and  believe,  within  the  case  of  any  one 
who  hears  me,  and  as  in  no  case  whatever  capable  of  being  so  com- 
mon, as  to  be  fair  experiments  of  the  strength  of  our  observation. 

! These  are  not  what  compose  our  account  with  God.  A man  may 
be  (as  indeed  most  men  are)  quite  free  from  the  crimes  of  murder, 

| robbery,  and  the  like,  and  yet  be  far  from  the  kingdom  of  God. 

I fear  it  may  be  said  of  most  of  us,  that  the  class  of  sins  which  com- 
! pose  our  account  with  God,  are  habitual  sins ; habitual  omissions , 
and  habitual  commissions.  Now  it  is  true  of  both  these,  that  we  may 
have  continued  in  them  so  long:  they  may  have  become  so  familiar 
to  us  by  repetition : that  we  think  nothing  at  all  of  them.  We  may 
neglect  any  duty,  till; we  forget  that  it  is  one:  we  may  neglect  our 
prayers,  we  may  neglect  our  devotion  ; we  may  neglect  every  duty 
towards  God,  till  we  become  so  unaccustomed  and  unused  to  them, 
as  to  be  insensible  that  we  are  incurring  any  omission,  or  contract- 
ing, from  that  omission,  any  guilt  which  can  hurt ; and  yet  we  may 
be,  in  truth,  all  the  while  66  treasuring  up  wrath  against  the  day  of 
wrath.”  How  many  thousands,  for  instance,  by  omitting  to  attend 
the  sacrament,  have  come  not  to  know,  that  it  forms  any  part  of 
Christian  obligation:  and  long  disuse  and  discontinuance  would 
have  the  same  effect  upon  any  other  duty,  however  plain  might  be 
the  proof  of  it  when  the  matter  came  to  be  considered. 

It  is  not  less  so  with  sins  of  commission.  Serious  minds  are  shock- 
ed with  observing  with  what  complete  unconcern  and  indifference 
many  forbidden  things  are  practised.  The  persons  who  are  guilty 
of  them  do  not,  by  any  mark  or  symptom  whatever,  appear  to  feel 
the  smallest  rebuke  of  conscience,  or  to  have  the  least  sense  of  either 
guilt,  or  danger,  or  shame,  in  what  they  do ; and  it  not  only  appears 
to  be  so,  but  it  is  so.  They  are,  in  fact,  without  any  notice,  com? 
sciousness,  or  compunction,  upon  the  subject.  These  sins,  there- 
fore, if  they  be  such,  are  secret  sins  to  them.  But  are  they  not 
therefore  sins?  That  becomes  the  next  great  question.  We  must 
allow,  because  fact  proves  it,  that  habit  and  custom  can  destroy  the 
sense  and  perception  of  sin.  Does  the  act  then,  in  that  person,  cease 
to  be  any  longer  a sin  ? This  must  be  asserted  by  those  who  argue, 
that  nothing  can  be  a sin  but  what  is  known  and  understood,  and 
also  felt  and  perceived  to  be  so,  by  the  sinner  himself  at  the  time, 
and  who,  consequently,  deny,  that  there  are  any  secret  sins  in  our 
sense  of  that  expression.  Now  mark  the  consequences  which  would 
follow  from  such  an  opinion.  It  is  then  the  timorous  beginner  in 
wicked  courses,  who  alone  is  to  be  brought  to  account.  Can  such  a 
doctrine  be  maintained  ? Sinners  are  called  upon  by  preachers  of 
the  gospel,  and  over  and  over  again  called  upon,  to  compare  them- 
selves with  themselves,  themselves  at  one  time  with  themselves  at 
another ; their  former  selves  when  they  first  entered  upon  sinful  al- 
lowances, and  their  present  selves  since  they  have  been  confirmed  in 
them. — With  what  fear,  and  scruple,  and  reluctance,  what  sense 
and  acknowledgment  of  wrong,  what  apprehension  of  danger,  against 
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what  remonstrance  of  reason,  and  with  what  opposition  and  violence 
to  their  religious  principle,  they  first  gave  way  to  temptation  ! With 
what  ease,  if  ease  it  may  be  called,  at  least  with  what  hardness  and 
unconcern,  they  now  continue  in  practices,  which  they  once  dread- 
ed ! in  a word,  what  a change,  as  to  the  particular  article  in  ques- 
tion at  least,  has  taken  place  in  their  moral  sentiments  ! Yet,  not- 
withstanding this  change  in  them , the  reason,  which  made  what  they  i 
are  doing  a sin,  remains  the  same  that  it  was  at  first : at  first  they 
saw  great  force  and  strength  in  that  reason  ; at  present  they  see  none ; 1 
but,  in  truth,  it  is  all  the  while  the  same.  Unless,  therefore,  we  i 
will  choose  to  say,  that  a man  has  only  to  harden  himself  in  his  sins 
(which  thing  perseverance  will  always  do  for  him)  and  that  with  the 
sense  he  takes  away  the  guilt  of  them,  and  that  the  only  sinner  is 
the  conscious,  trembling,  affrightened,  reluctant  sinner;  that  the  j 
confirmed  sinner  is  not  a sinner  at  all ; unless  we  will  advance  this,  I 
which  affronts  all  principles  of  justice  and  sense,  we  must  confess,  | 
that  secret  sins  are  both  possible  and  frequent  things  ; that  with  the  |i 
habitual  sinner,  and  with  every  man,  in  so  far  as  he  is,  and  in  that  I 
article  in  which  he  is,  an  habitual  sinner,  this  is  almost  sure  to  be  the  ji 
case. 

What  then  are  the  reflections  suitable  to  such  a case  ? First,  to  s 
join  most  sincerely  with  the  Psalmist  in  his  prayer  to  God.  “ O 
cleanse  thou  me  from  my  secret  faults.”  Secondly,  to  see,  in  this 
consideration,  the  exceedingly  great  danger  of  evil  habits  of  all  kinds.  1 
It  is  a dreadful  thing  to  commit  sins  without  knowing  it,  and  yet  to  j 
have  those  sins  to  answer  for ; that  is  dreadful ; and  yet  is  no  other  i> 
than  the  just  consequence  and  effect  of  sinful  habits.  They  destroy  j, 
in  us  the  perception  of  guilt ; that  experience  proves.  They  do  not !: 
destroy  the  guilt  itself : that  no  man  can  argue,  because  it  leads  to ! 
injustice  and  absurdity. 

How  well  does  the  Scripture  express  the  state  of  an  habitual  sin-  j 
ner,  when  he  calls  him,  “ dead  in  trespasses  and  sins!”  His  con-  | 
science  is  dead : that,  which  ought  to  be  the  living,  actuating,  gov-  | 
erning  principle  of  the  whole  man,  is  dead  within  him  : is  extinguish- 
ed by  the  power  of  sin  reigning  in  his  heart.  He  is  incapable  of 
perceiving  his  sins,  whilst  he  commits  them  with  greediness.  It  is 
evident,  that  a vast  alteration  must  take  place  in  such  a man,  before  | 
he  be  brought  into  the  way  of  salvation.  It  is  a great  change  from 
innocence  to  guilt,  when  a man  falls  from  a life  of  virtue  to  a life  of  » 
sin ; but  the  recovery  from  it  is  much  greater ; because  the  very 
secrecy  of  our  sins  to  ourselves,  the  unc 
practice  and  custom,  and  repetition  and 
an  almost  insurmountable  hinderance  t< 


consciousness  or  tnem,  wnicn 
habit  have  produced  in  us,  is 
> an  effectual  reformation. 
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But  that  on  the  good  ground  are  they,  who  in  an  honest  and  good  heart,  hav- 
ing heard  the  word,  keep  it,  and  bring  forth  fruit  with  patience. — Luke, 
viii.  15. 

It  may  be  true,  that  a right  religious  principle  produces  correspond- 
ing external  actions,  and  yet  it  may  not  be  true,  that  external  actions 
are  what  we  should  always,  or  entirely,  or  principally  look  to  for  the 
purpose  of  estimating  our  religious  character ; or  from  whence  alone 
we  should  draw  our  assurance  and  evidence  of  being  in  the  right 
way. 

External  actions  must  depend  upon  ability,  and  must  wait  for  op- 
portunity. From  a change  in  the  heart,  a visible  outward  change 
will  ensue  : from  an  amendment  of  disposition  an  amended  conduct 
will  follow ; but  it  may  neither  be  so  soon,  nor  so  evident,  nor  to 
such  a degree,  as  we  may  at  first  sight  expect,  inasmuch  as  it  will  be 
regulated  by  occasions  and  by  ability.  I do  not  mean  to  say  (for  I 
do  not  believe  it  to  be  so)  that  there  is  any  person  so  forlorn  and  des- 
titute, as  to  have  no  good  in  his  power : expensive  kindnesses  may 
not ; but  there  is  much  kindness,  which  is  not  expensive ; a kindness 
of  temper  : a readiness  to  oblige  : a willingness  to  assist : a constant 
inclination  to  promote  the  comfort  and  satisfaction  of  all  who  are 
about  us,  of  all  with  whom  we  have  concern  or  connexion,  of  all 
with  whom  we  associate  or  converse. 

There  is  also  a concern  for  the  virtue  of  those  over  whom,  or  with 
whom,  we  can  have  any  sort  of  influence,  which  is  a natural  con- 
comitant of  a radical  concern  for  virtue  in  ourselves. 

But  above  all,  it  is  undoubtedly  in  every  person’s  power,  whether 
poor  or  rich,  weak  or  strong,  ill  or  well,  endowed  by  nature  or  edu- 
cation, it  is,  I say,  in  every  person’s  power  to  avoid  sin  : if  he  can  do 
little  good,  to  take  care  that  he  do  no  ill. 

Although,  therefore,  there  be  no  person  in  the  world  so  circum- 
stanced, but  who  both  can  and  will  testify  his  inward  principle  by 
his  outward  behaviour,  in  one  shape  or  other  : yet,  on  account  of  the 
very  great  difference  of  those  circumstances,  in  which  men  are  placed, 
and  to  which  their  outward  exertions  are  subjected,  outward  beha- 
viour is  not  always  a just  measure  of  inward  principle. 

But  there  is  a second  case,  and  that  but  too  common,  in  which 
outward  behaviour  is  no  measure  of  religious  principle  at  all : and 
that  is,  when  it  springs  from  other  and  different  motives  and  reasons, 
from  those  which  religion  presents.  A very  bad  man  may  be  ex- 
ternally good : a man  completely  irreligious  at  the  heart  may,  for 
the  sake  of  character,  for  the  advantage  of  having  a good  character, 
for  the  sake  of  decency,  for  the  sake  of  being  trusted  and  respected, 
and  well  spoken  of,  from  a love  of  praise  and  commendation,  from  a 
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view  of  carrying  his  schemes  and  designs  in  the  world,  or  of  raising 
himself  by  strength  of  character,  or  at  least  from  a fear,  lest  a tainted 
character  should  be  an  obstacle  to  his  advancement.  From  these, 
and  a thousand  such  sort  of  considerations,  which  might  be  reckoned 
up ; and  with  which,  it  is  evident  that  religion  hath  no  concern  or 
connexion  whatever,  men  may  be  both  active  and  forward,  and  lib- 
eral, in  doing  good  ; and  exceedingly  cautious  of  giving  offence  by 
doing  evil ; and  this  may  be  either  wholly,  or  in  part,  the  case  with 
ourselves. 

In  judging,  therefore,  and  examining  ourselves,  with  a view  of 
knowing  the  real  condition  of  our  souls,  the  real  state  and  the  truth 
of  our  spiritual  situation  in  respect  to  God,  and  in  respect  to  salva- 
tion, it  is  neither  enough,  nor  is  it  safe,  to  look  only  to  our  external 
conduct. 

I do  not  speak  in  any  manner  of  judging  of  other  men  ; if  that 
were  necessary  at  all,  which,  with  a view  to  religion,  it  never  is,  dif- 
ferent rules  must  be  laid  down  for  it.  I now  only  speak  of  that 
which  is  necessary,  and  most  absolutely  so,  in  judging  rightly  of 
ourselves.  To  our  hearts,  therefore,  we  must  look  for  the  marks  and 
tokens  of  salvation,  for  the  evidence  of  being  in  the  right  way. 
tc  That  on  the  good  ground  are  they,  who  in  an  honest  and  good 
heart  bring  forth  fruit  with  patience.1’ 

One  of  these  marks,  and  that  no  slight  one,  is  seriousness  of  the 
heart.  I can  have  no  hope  at  all  of  a man,  who  does  not  find  himself 
serious  in  religious  matters,  serious  at  the  heart.  If  the  judgment 
of  Almighty  God  at  the  last  day,  if  the  difference  between  being 
saved  and  being  lost,  being  accepted  in  the  beloved,  and  being  cast 
forth  into  outer  darkness,  being  bid  by  a tremendous  word  either  to 
enter  into  the  joy  of  our  Father,  or  to  go  into  the  fire  prepared  for 
the  devil  and  his  angels,  for  all  who  have  served  him  and  not  God ; 
if  these  things  do  not  make  us  serious,  then  it  is  most  certain,  either 
that  we  do  not  believe  them,  or  that  we  have  not  yet  thought  of  them 
at  all,  or  that  we  have  positively  broken  off  thinking  of  them,  have 
turned  away  from  the  subject,  have  refused  to  let  it  enter,  have  shut 
our  minds  against  it,  or  lastly,  that  such  a levity  of  mind  is  our  cha- 
racter, as  nothing  whatever  can  make  any  serious  impression  upon. 
In  any  of  these  cases  our  condition  is  deplorable ; we  cannot  look  for 
salvation  from  Christ’s  religion  under  any  of  them.  Do  we  want 
seriousness  concerning  religion,  because  we  do  not  believe  in  it  P we 
cannot  expect  salvation  from  a religion  which  we  reject.  What  the 
root  of  unbelief  in  us  may  be,  how  far  voluntary  and  avoidable,  how 
far  involuntary  and  unavoidable,  God  knows,  and  God  only  knows : 
and,  therefore,  he  will  in  his  mercy  treat  us  as  he  thinketh  fit,  but 
we  have  not  the  religion  to  rely  upou,  to  found  our  hopes  upon ; we 
cannot,  as  I say  again,  expect  salvation  from  a religion  which  we  re- 
ject. 

If  the  second  case  be  ours,  namely,  that  we  have  not  yet  thought, 
of  these  things,  and  therefore  it  is,  that  we  are  not  serious  about 
them,  it  is  high  time  with  every  one,  that  he  do  think  of  them. 
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, I These  great  events  are  not  at  a distance  from  us ; they  approach  to 
I every  one  of  us  with  the  end  of  our  lives ; they  are  the  same  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  as  if  they  took  place  at  our  deaths : it  is  or- 
| dained  for  men  once  to  die,  and  after  that,  judgment.  Wherefore  it 
| is  folly  in  any  man  or  woman  whatever,  in  any  thing  above  a child, 
to  say  they  have  not  thought  of  religion ; how  know  they  that  they 
will  be  permitted  to  think  of  it  at  all  ? it  is  worse  than  folly,  it  is 
high  presumption.  It  is  an  answer  one  sometimes  receives,  but  it  is 
a foolish  answer.  Religion  can  do  no  good,  till  it  sinks  into  the 
thoughts.  Commune  with  thyself  and  be  still.  Can  any  health,  or 
strength,  or  youth,  any  vivacity  of  spirits,  any  crowd  or  hurry  of  bu- 
siness, much  less  any  course  of  pleasures  be  an  excuse  for  not  think- 
ing about  religion  ? Is  it  of  importance  only  to  the  old  and  infirm  and 
dying  to  be  saved  P is  it  not  of  the  same  importance  to  the  young 
and  strong  ? can  they  be  saved  without  religion  ? or  can  religion 
save  them  without  thinking  about  it  ? 

If,  thirdly,  such  a levity  of  mind  be  our  character,  as  nothing  can 
make  an  impression  upon,  this  levity  must  be  cured,  before  ever  we 
can  draw  near  unto  God.  Surely  human  life  wants  not  materials 
and  occasions  for  the  remedying  of  this  great  infirmity.  Have  we 
met  with  no  troubles  to  bring  us  to  ourselves  ? no  disasters  in  our  af- 
fairs ? no  losses  in  our  families  ? no  strokes  of  misfortune  or  afflic- 
tion ? no  visitations  in  our  health  ? no  warnings  in  our  constitution  ? 
If  none  of  these  things  have  befallen  us,  and  it  is  for  that  reason  that 
we  continue  to  want  seriousness  and  solidity  of  character,  then  it 
shows  how  necessary  these  things  are  for  our  real  interest  and  for 
our  real  happiness;  we  are  examples  how  little  mankind  can  do 
without  them  ; and  that  a state  of  unclouded  pleasure  and  prosper- 
ity is  of  all  others  the  most  unfit  for  man.  It  generates  the  precise 
evil  we  complain  of,  a giddiness  and  levity  of  temper  upon  which  re- 
ligion cannot  act.  It  indisposes  a man  for  weighty  and  momentous 
concerns  of  any  kind ; but  it  most  fatally  disqualifies  him  for  the 
concerns  of  religion.  That  is  its  worst  consequence,  though  others 
may  be  bad.  I believe,  therefore,  first,  that  there  is  such  a thing  as 
a levity  of  thought  and  character,  upon  which  religion  has  no  effect. 
I believe,  secondly,  that  this  is  greatly  cherished  by  health,  and 
pleasures,  and  prosperity,  and  gay  society.  I believe,  thirdly,  that 
whenever  this  is  the  case,  these  things,  which  are  accounted  such 
blessings,  which  men  covet  and  envy,  are,  in  truth,  deep  and  heavy 
calamities.  For,  lastly,  I believe,  that  this  levity  must  be  changed 
into  seriousness,  before  the  mind  infected  with  it  can  come  unto  God  ; 
and  most  assuredly  true  it  is,  that  we  cannot  come  to  happiness  in 
the  next  world,  unless  we  come  to  God  in  this. 

I repeat  again,  therefore,  that  we  must  look  to  our  hearts  for  our 
character ; not  simply  or  solely  to  our  actions,  which  may  be  and  will 
be  of  a mixed  nature,  but  to  the  internal  state  of  our  disposition. 
That  is  the  place  in  which  religion  dwells : in  that  it  consists.  And, 
I also  repeat,  that  one  of  these  internal  marks  of  a right  disposition 
of  an  honest  and  good  heart,  as  relative  to  religion,  is  seriousness. 
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There  can  be  no  true  religion  without  it ; and  farther,  a mark  and 
test  of  a growing  religion,  is  a growing  seriousness ; so  that  when, 
instead  of  seeing  these  things  at  a distance,  we  begin  to  look  near 
upon  them  ; when,  from  faint,  they  become  distinct ; when,  instead 
of  now  and  then  perceiving  a slight  sense  of  these  matters,  a hasty 
passage  of  them,  as  it  were,  through  the  thoughts,  they  begin  to  rest 
and  settle  there  ; in  a word,  when  we  become  serious  about  religion, 
then,  and  not  till  then,  may  we  hope  that  things  are  going  on  right 
within  us : that  the  soil  is  prepared  : the  seed  sown.  Its  future 
growth  and  maturity  and  fruit  may  not  yet  be  known,  but  the  seed 
is  sown  in  the  heart : and  in  a serious  heart  it  will  not  be  sown  in 
vain ; in  a heart  not  yet  become  serious,  it  may. 

Religious  seriousness  is  not  churlishness,  is  not  severity,  is  not 
gloominess,  is  not  melancholy  : but  it  is  nevertheless  a disposition  of 
mind,  and,  like  every  disposition,  it  will  show  itself  one  way  or  other. 
It  will,  in  the  first  place,  neither  invite,  nor  entertain,  nor  encourage, 
any  thing  which  has  a tendency  to  turn  religion  into  ridicule.  It  is 
not  in  the  nature  of  things,  that  a serious  mind  should  find  delight 
or  amusement  in  so  doing ; it  is  not  in  the  nature  of  things,  that  it 
should  not  feel  an  inward  pain  and  reluctance,  whenever  it  is  done. 
Therefore,  if  we  are  capable  of  being  pleased  with  hearing  religion 
treated  or  talked  of  with  levity,  made,  in  any  manner  whatever,  an 
object  of  sport  and  jesting : if  we  are  capable  of  making  it  so  our- 
selves, or  joining  with  others,  as  in  a diversion,  in  so  doing  : nay,  if 
we  do  not  feel  ourselves  at  the  heart  grieved  and  offended,  whenever 
it  is  our  lot  to  be  present  at  such  sort  of  conversation  and  discourse, 
then  is  the  inference,  as  to  ourselves,  infallible,  that  we  are  not  yet 
serious  in  our  religion  : and  then  it  will  be  for  us  to  remember,  that 
seriousness  is  one  of  those  marks,  by  which  we  may  fairly  judge  of 
the  state  of  our  mind  and  disposition,  as  to  religion  : and  that  the 
state  of  our  mind  and  disposition  is  the  very  thing  to  be  consulted,  to 
be  known,  to  be  examined  and  searched  into,  for  the  purpose  of  as- 
certaining whether  we  are  in  a right  and  safe  way,  or  not.  Words 
and  actions  are  to  be  judged  of  with  a reference  to  that  disposition 
which  they  indicate.  There  may  be  language,  there  may  be  expres- 
sions, there  may  be  behaviour,  of  no  very  great  consequence  in  itself, 
and  considered  in  itself,  but  of  very  great  consequence  indeed,  when 
considered  as  indicating  a disposition  and  state  of  mind.  If  it  show, 
with  respect  to  religion,  that  to  be  wanting  within,  which  ought  to 
be  there,  namely,  a deep  and  fixed  sense  of  our  personal  and  indivi- 
dual concern  in  religion,  of  its  importance  above  all  other  important 
things,  then  it  shows,  that  there  is  yet  a deficiency  in  our  hearts, 
which,  without  delay,  must  be  supplied  by  closer  meditation  upon 
the  subject  than  we  have  hitherto  used,  and  above  all,  by  earnest 
and  unceasing  prayer  for  such  a portion  and  measure  of  spiritual  in- 
fluence shed  upon  our  hearts,  as  may  cure  and  remedy  that  heedless- 
ness, and  coldness,  and  deadness,  and  unconcern,  which  are  fatal, 
and  under  which  we  have  so  much  reason  to  know  that  we  as  yet  un- 
happily labour. 


SERMON  XVIII. 

(PART  I.) 

THE  EFFICACY  OF  THE  DEATH  OF  CHRIST. 


' Now  once  in  the  end  of  the  world  hath  he  appeared , to  put  away  sin  by  the  sa- 
crifice of  himself . — Heb.  ix.  26. 

The  salvation  of  mankind,  and  most  particularly  in  so  far  as  the 
death  and  passion  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  are  concerned  in  it,  and 
whereby  he  comes  to  be  called  our  Saviour  and  our  Redeemer,  ever 
has  been,  and  ever  must  be,  a most  interesting  subject  to  all  serious 
minds. 

Now  there  is  one  thing  in  which  there  is  no  division  or  difference 
of  opinion  at  all,  which  is,  that  the  death  of  Jesus  Christ  is  spoken 
of,  in  reference  to  human  salvation,  in  terms  and  in  a manner,  in 
which  the  death  of  no  person  whatever  is  spoken  of  besides.  Others 
have  died  martyrs,  as  well  as  our  Lord.  Others  have  suffered  in  a 
righteous  cause,  as  well  as  he ; but  that  is  said  of  him,  and  of  his 
death  and  sufferings,  which  is  not  said  of  any  one  else ; an  efficacy 
and  a concern  are  ascribed  to  them,  in  the  business  of  human  salva- 
tion, which  are  not  ascribed  to  any  other. 

What  may  be  called  the  first  gospel  declaration  upon  this  subject, 
is  the  exclamation  of  John  the  Baptist,  when  he  saw  Jesus  coming 

I unto  him.  “ Behold  the  Lamb  of  God,  which  taketh  away  the  sin 
of  the  world.”  I think  it  plain  that,  when  John  called  our  Lord  the 
Lamb  of  God,  he  spoke  with  a relation  to  his  being  sacrificed,  and  to 
the  effect  of  that  sacrifice  upon  the  pardon  of  human  sin  : and  this, 
you  will  observe,  was  said  of  him  even  before  he  entered  upon  hisoffice. 
If  any  doubt  could  be  made  of  the  meaning  of  the  Baptist’s  expres- 
sion, it  is  settled  by  other  places,  in  which  the  like  allusion  to  a lamb 
is  adopted  ; and  where  the  allusion  is  specifically  applied  to  his  death, 
considered  as  a sacrifice.  In  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  the  following 
words  of  Isaiah  are,  by  Philip  the  evangelist,  distinctly  applied  to 
our  Lord,  and  to  our  Lord’s  death.  66  He  was  led  as  a sheep  to  the 
slaughter ; and  like  a lamb  dumb  before  his  shearers : so  opened  he 
not  his  mouth  ; in  his  humiliation  his  judgment  was  taken  away,  and 
who  shall  declare  his  generation  ? for  his  life  is  taken  from  the 
earth  “ for  his  life  is  taken  from  the  earth  therefore  it  was  to 
his  death,  you  see,  that  the  description  relates.  Now,  I say,  that 
this  is  applied  to  Christ  most  distinctly ; for  the  pious  eunuch,  who 
was  reading  the  passage  in  his  chariot,  was  at  a loss  to  know  to  whom 
it  should  be  applied.  66 1 pray  thee,”  saith  he  to  Philip,  “ of  whom 
speaketh  the  prophet  this  ? of  himself  or  of  some  other  man  ?”  And 
Philip,  you  read,  taught  him,  that  it  was  spoken  of  Christ.  And  I 
say,  secondly,  that  this  particular  part  and  expression  of  the  pro- 
phecy being  applied  to  Christ’s  death,  carries  the  whole  prophecy  to 
the  same  subject : for  it  is  undoubtedly  one  entire  prophecy ; there- 
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fore  the  other  expressions,  which  are  still  stronger,  are  applicable  as 
well  as  this.  44  He  was  wounded  for  our  transgressions ; he  was 
bruised  for  our  iniquities ; the  chastisement  of  our  peace  was  upon  * 
him  ; and  with  his  stripes  we  are  healed  : the  Lord  hath  laid  on  him 
the  iniquity  of  us  all.”  There  is  a strong  and  very  apposite  text  of 
St.  Peter’s,  in  which  the  application  of  the  term  Lamb  to  our  Lord, 
and  the  sense  in  which  it  is  applied,  can  admit  of  no  question  at  all.  | 

It  is  in  the  1st  chapter  of  the  1st  epistle,  the  18th  and  19th  verses:  | | 
44  Forasmuch  as  ye  know,  that  ye  were  not  redeemed  with  corrupti-  I.  1 
ble  things,  but  with  the  precious  blood  of  Christ,  as  of  a lamb  without  I 
blemish  and  without  spot.”  All  the  use  I make  of  these  passages  is  I 
to  show,  that  the  prophet  Isaiah,  six  hundred  years  before  his  birth ; i 1 
St.  John  the  Baptist,  upon  the  commencement  of  his  ministry  ; St. 
Peter,  his  friend,  companion,  and  apostle  after  the  transaction  "was  1 

over,  speak  of  Christ’s  death,  under  the  figure  of  a lamb  being  sa-  • 

crificed  : that  is,  in  having  the  effect  of  a sacrifice,  the  effect  in  kind,  T 
though  infinitely  higher  in  degree,  upon  the  pardon  of  sins,  and  the  i 1 
procurement  of  salvation  ; and  that  this  is  spoken  of  the  death  of  no  r 
other  person  whatever. 

Other  plain  and  distinct  passages,  declaring  the  efficacy  of  Christ’s  ; 1 
death,  are  the  following,  Hebrews,  ix.  26.  44  Now  once  in  the  end 
of  the  world  hath  he  appeared  to  put  away  sin  by  the  sacrifice  of 
himself.  Christ  was  once  offered  to  bear  the  sins  of  many : and 
unto  them  that  look  for  him  shall  he  appear  the  second  time  without  I 
sin  unto  salvation.”  And  in  chap.  x.  ver.  12,  44  This  man,  after  he  | 
had  offered  one  sacrifice  for  sin,  for  ever  sat  down  on  the  right  hand 
of  God,  for  by  one  offering  he  hath  perfected  for  ever  them  that  are 
sanctified.”  I observe  again,  that  nothing  of  this  sort  is  said  of  the 
death  of  any  other  person  : no  such  efficacy  is  imputed  to  any  other 
martyrdom.  So  likewise  in  the  following  text  from  the  Epistle  to 
the  Romans:  44  While  we  were  yet  sinners,  Christ  died  for  us; 
much  more  then  being  now  justified  by  his  blood  we  shall  be  saved 
from  wrath  through  him : for  if  when  we  were  enemies,  we  were 
reconciled  to  God  by  the  death  of  his  Son,  much  more  being  recon- 
ciled we  shall  be  saved  by  his  life  :”  44  reconciled  to  God  by  the  death 
of  his  Son therefore  that  death  had  an  efficacy  in  our  reconcilia- 
tion ; but  reconciliation  is  preparatory  to  salvation.  The  same  thing 
is  said  by  the  same  apostle  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Colossians:  44  he 
has  reconciled  us  to  his  Father  in  his  cross,  and  in  the  body  of  his 
flesh  through  death.”  What  is  said  of  reconciliation  in  these  texts, 
is  said  in  other  texts  of  sanctification,  which  also  is  preparatory  to 
salvation.  Thus,  Hebrews,  x.  10,  44  we  are  sanctified :”  how  ? 
namely,  44 by  the  offering  of  the  body  of  Christ  once  for  all:”  so 
again  in  the  same  epistle,  44  the  blood  of  Jesus  is  called  the  blood  of 
the  covenant  by  which  we  are  santtified.” 

In  these  and  many  more  passages,  that  lie  spread  in  different 
parts  of  the  New  Testament,  it  appears  to  be  asserted,  that  the 
death  of  Christ  had  an  efficacy  in  the  procurement  of  human  salva- 
tion. Now  these  expressions  mean  something:  mean  something 
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substantial : they  are  used  concerning  no  other  person,  nor  the  death 
of  any  other  person  whatever.  Therefore  Christ’s  death  was  some- 
thing more  than  a confirmation  of  his  preaching ; something  more 
than  a pattern  of  a holy  and  patient,  and  perhaps  voluntary  mar- 
tyrdom ; something  more  than  necessarily  antecedent  to  his  resur- 
rection, by  which  he  gave  a grand  and  clear  proof  of  human  resur- 
rection. Christ’s  death  was  all  these,  but  it  was  something  more ; 
because  none  of  these  ends,  nor  all  of  them,  satisfy  the  text  you  have 
heard ; come  up  to  the  assertions  and  declarations  which  are  deliver- 
ed concerning  it. 

Now  allowing  the  subject  to  stop  here : allowing  that  we  know 
nothing,  nor  can  know  any  thing,  concerning  it,  but  what  is  writ- 
ten : and  that  nothing  more  is  written,  than  that  the  death  of  Christ 
had  a real  and  essential  effect  upon  human  salvation,  we  have  certain- 
ly before  us  a doctrine  of  a very  peculiar,  perhaps  I may  say,  of  a 
very  unexpected  kind,  in  some  measure  hidden  in  the  councils  of 
the  divine  nature,  but  still  so  far  revealed  to  us,  as  to  excite  two 
great  religious  sentiments,  admiration  and  gratitude. 

That  a person  of  a nature  different  from  all  other  men ; nay  su- 
perior, for  so  he  is  distinctly  described  to  be  to  all  created  beings, 
whether  men  or  angels : united  with  the  Deity  as  no  other  person  is 
united : that  such  a person  should  come  down  from  heaven,  and  suf- 
fer upon  earth  the  pains  of  an  excruciating  death,  and  that  these  his 
submissions  and  sufferings  should  avail,  and  produce  a great  effect  in 
the  procurement  of  the  future  salvation  of  mankind,  cannot  but  ex- 
cite wonder.  But  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  on  that  account ; on 
the  contrary,  it  might  be  reasonably  supposed  beforehand,  that  if 
any  thing  was  disclosed  to  us  touching  a future  life,  and  touching 
the  dispensations  of  God  to  men,  it  would  be  something  of  a nature 
to  excite  admiration.  In  the  world  in  which  we  live,  we  may  be  said 
to  have  some  knowledge  of  its  laws,  and  constitution,  and  nature : 
we  have  long  experienced  them : as  also  of  the  beings  with  whom 
we  converse,  or  amongst  whom  we  are  conversant,  we  may  be  said 
to  understand  something ; at  least  they  are  familiar  to  us ; we  are 
not  surprised  with  appearances  which  every  day  occur.  But  of  the 
world,  and  the  life  to  which  we  are  destined,  and  of  the  beings 
amongst  whom  we  may  be  brought,  the  case  is  altogether  different. 
Here  is  no  experience  to  explain  things:  no  use  or  familiarity  to 
take  off  surprise,  to  reconcile  us  to  difficulties,  to  assist  our  appre- 
hension. In  the  new  order  of  things,  according  to  the  new  laws  of 
nature,  every  thing  will  be  suitable  to  the  beings  who  are  to  occupy 
the  future  world : but  that  suitableness  cannot,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
be  possibly  perceived  by  us,  until  we  are  acquainted  with  that  order 
and  with  those  beings : so  that  it  arises,  as  it  were,  from  the  neces- 
sity of  things,  that  what  is  told  us  by  a divine  messenger  of  heaven- 
ly affairs,  of  affairs  purely  spiritual,  that  is,  relating  purely  to  an- 
other world,  must  be  so  comprehended  by  us,  as  to  excite  admiration. 

But,  Secondly ; partially  as  we  may,  or  perhaps  must,  compre- 
hend this  subject,  in  common  with  all  subjects  which  relate  strictly 
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and  solely  to  the  nature  of  our  future  life,  we  may  comprehend  it 
quite  sufficiently  for  one  purpose : and  that  is  gratitude.  It  was 
only  for  a moral  purpose  that  the  thing  was  revealed  at  all ; and  that 
purpose  is  a sense  of  gratitude  and  obligation.  This  was  the  use 
which  the  apostles  of  our  Lord,  who  knew  the  most,  made  of  their 
knowledge.  This  was  the  turn  they  gave  to  their  meditations  upon 
the  subject ; the  impression  it  left  upon  their  hearts.  That  a great 
and  happy  Being  should  voluntarily  enter  the  world  in  a mean  and 
low  condition,  and  humble  himself  to  a death  upon  the  cross,  that  is, 
to  be  executed  as  a malefactor,  in  order,  by  whatever  means  it  was 
done,  to  promote  the  attainment  of  salvation  to  mankind,  and  to 
each  and  every  one  of  themselves,  was  a theme  they  dwelt  upon  with 
feelings  of  the  warmest  thankfulness ; because  they  were  feelings 
proportioned  to  the  magnitude  of  the  benefit.  Earthly  benefits  are 
nothing  compared  with  those  which  are  heavenly.  That,  they  felt 
from  the  bottom  of  their  souls.  That,  in  my  opinion,  we  do  not  feel 
as  we  ought : but  feeling  this,  they  never  ceased  to  testify,  to  acknow- 
ledge, to  express,  the  deepest  obligation,  the  most  devout  conscious- 
ness of  that  obligation  to  their  Lord  and  Master,  to  him  whom,  for 
what  he  had  done  and  suffered,  they  regarded  as  the  finisher  of  their 
faith,  and  the  author  of  their  salvation. 
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Now  once  in  the  end  of  the  world  hath  he  appeared  to  pat  away  sin  by  the 
sacrifice  of  himself.  — Heb.  ix.  26. 


In  a former  discourse  upon  this  text  I have  shown,  first,  that  the 
Scriptures  expressly  state  the  death  of  Jesus  Christ  as  having  an 
efficacy  in  the  procurement  of  human  salvation,  which  is  not  attrib- 
uted to  the  death  or  sufferings  of  any  other  person,  however  patient- 
ly undergone,  or  undeservedly  inflicted  : and  farther  it  appears,  thai 
this  efficacy  is  quite  consistent  with  our  obligation  to  obedience; 
that  good  works  still  remain  the  condition  of  salvation,  though  not 
the  cause ; the  cause  being  the  mercy  of  Almighty  God  through 
Jesus  Christ.  There  is  no  man  living,  perhaps,  who  has  consider- 
ed seriously  the  state  of  his  soul,  to  whom  this  is  not  a consoling  doc- 
trine, and  a grateful  truth.  But  there  are  some  situations  of  mind, 
which  dispose  us  to  feel  the  weight  and  importance  of  this  doctrine 
more  than  others.  These  situations  I will  endeavour  to  describe ; 
and,  in  doing  so,  to  point  out,  how  much  more  satisfactory  it  is  to 
have  a Saviour  and  Redeemer,  and  the  mercies  of  our  Creator,  ex- 
cited towards  us,  and  communicated  to  us  by  and  through  that  Sa- 
viour and  Redeemer,  to  confide  in  and  rely  upon,  than  any  grounds 
of  merit  in  ourselves. 
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First,  then,  souls  which  are  really  labouring  and  endeavouring  af- 
ter salvation,  and  with  sincerity ; such  souls  are  every  hour  made 
sensible,  deeply  sensible,  of  the  deficiency  and  imperfection  of  their 
endeavours.  Had  they  no  ground,  therefore,  for  hope,  but  merit , 
that  is  to  say,  could  they  look  for  nothing  more  than  what  they 
should  strictly  deserve , their  prospect  would  be  very  uncomfortable. 

| I see  not  how  they  could  look  for  heaven  at  all.  They  may  form  a 
conception  of  a virtue  and  obedience,  which  might  seem  to  be  enti- 
tled to  a high  reward  : but  when  they  come  to  review  their  own  per- 
formances, and  to  compare  them  with  that  conception  ; when  they 
[ see  how  short  they  have  proved  of  what  they  ought  to  have  been, 
and  of  what  they  might  have  been,  how  weak  and  broken  were  their 
best  offices ; they  will  be  the  first  to  confess,  that  it  is  infinitely  for 
their  comfort,  that  they  have  some  other  resource  than  their  righte- 
ousness. One  infallible  effect  of  sincerity  in  our  endeavours  is  to 
beget  in  us  a knowledge  of  our  imperfections.  The  careless,  the 
heedless,  the  thoughtless,  the  nominal  Christian,  feels  no  want  of  a 
Saviour,  an  intercessor,  a mediator,  because  he  feels  not  his  own  de- 
fects. Try  in  earnest  to  perform  the  duties  of  religion,  and  you 
will  soon  learn  how  incomplete  your  best  performances  are.  I can 
hardly  mention  a branch  of  our  duty,  which  is  not  liable  to  be  both 
impure  in  the  motive,  and  imperfect  in  the  execution ; or  a branch 
of  our  duty,  in  which  our  endeavours  can  found  their  hopes  of  ac- 
ceptance upon  any  thing  but  extended  mercy,  and  the  efficacy  of 
those  means  and  causes,  which  have  procured  it  to  be  so  extended. 

In  the  first  place,  is  not  this  the  case  with  our  acts  of  piety  and 
devotion  ! We  may  admit,  that  pure  and  perfect  piety  has  a natural 
title  to  reward  at  the  hand  of  God.  But  is  ours  ever  such  ? To  be 
pure  in  its  motive,  it  ought  to  proceed  from  a sense  of  God  Al- 
mighty’s goodness  towards  us,  and  from  no  other  source  or  cause  or 
motive  whatsoever.  Whereas  even  pious,  comparatively  pious  men, 
will  acknowledge,  that  authority,  custom,  decency,  imitation,  have 
a share  in  most  of  their  religious  exercises,  and  that  they  cannot  war- 
rant any  of  their  devotions  to  be  entirely  independent  of  these  causes. 
I would  not  speak  disparagingly  of  the  considerations  here  recited. 
They  are  oftentimes  necessary  inducements,  and  they  may  be  the 
means  of  bringing  us  to  better ; but  still  it  is  true,  that  devotion  is 
not  pure  in  its  origin,  unless  it  flow  from  a sense  of  God  Almighty’s 
goodness,  unmixed  with  any  other  reason.  But  if  our  worship  of 
God  be  defective  in  its  principle,  and  often  debased  by  the  mixture 
of  impure  motives,  it  is  still  more  deficient,  when  we  come  to  regard 
it  in  its  performances ; our  devotions  are  broken  and  interrupted, 
or  they  are  cold  and  languid.  Worldly  thoughts  intrude  themselves 
upon  them.  Our  worldly  heart  is  tied  down  to  the  earth.  Our  de- 
votions are  unworthy  of  God.  We  lift  not  up  our  hearts  unto  him. 
Our  treasure  is  upon  earth,  and  our  hearts  are  with  our  treasure. 
That  heavenly-in indedness,  which  ought  to  be  inseparable  from  reli- 
gious exercises,  does  not  accompany  ours,  at  least  not  constantly.  I 
speak  not  now  of  the  hypocrite  in  religion,  of  him  who  only  makes  a 
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show  of  it.  His  case  comes  not  within  our  present  consideration. 

I speak  of  those,  who  are  sincere  men.  These  feel  the  imperfec-  1 
tion  of  their  services ; and  will  acknowledge,  that  I have  not  stated  * 
it  more  strongly  than  what  is  true.  Imperfection  cleaves  to  every 
part  of  it.  Our  thankfulness  is  never  what  it  ought  to  be,  or  any 
thing  like  it ; and  it  is  only  when  we  have  some  particular  reason  i 
for  being  pleased,  that  we  are  thankful  at  all.  Formality  is  apt 
continually  to  steal  upon  us  in  our  worship  ; more  especially  in  our 
public  worship  ; and  formality  takes  away  the  immediate  conscious-  ? 
ness  of  what  we  are  doing;  which  consciousness  is  the  very  life  of 
devotion ; all  that  we  do  without  it  being  a dead  ceremony.  No 
man  reviews  his  services  towards  God,  his  religious  services,  but  he  i 
perceives  in  them  much  to  be  forgiven,  much  to  be  excused:  great  j 
unworthiness  as  respecting  the  object  of  all  worship ; much  deficien- 
cy and  imperfection  to  be  passed  over,  before  our  service  can  be  | 
deemed  in  its  nature  an  acceptable  service.  That  such  services, 
therefore,  should,  in  fact,  be  allowed  and  accepted,  and  that  to  no  f 
less  an  end  and  purpose  than  the  attainment  of  heaven,  is  an  act  of 
abounding  grace  and  goodness  in  Him,  who  accepts  them ; and  we 
are  taught  in  Scripture,  that  this  so  much  wanted  grace  and  goodness 
abounds  towards  us  through  Jesus  Christ,  and  particularly  through 
his  sufferings,  and  his  death. 

But  to  pass  from  our  acts  of  worship,  which  form  a particular  part  1 
only  of  our  duty  to  God ; to  pass  from  these  to  our  general  duty,  I 
what,  let  us  ask,  is  that  duty  ? What  is  our  duty  towards  God  ? 
No  other,  our  Saviour  himself  tells  us,  than  44  to  love  him  with  all  j 
our  heart,  with  all  our  soul,  with  all  our  strength,  and  with  all  our  j 
mind.'”  (Luke,  x.  27.)  Are  we  conscious  of  such  love,  to  such  a |. 
degree  ? If  we  are  not,  then,  in  a most  fundamental  duty,  we  fail  of  | 
being  what  we  ought  to  be.  Here,  then,  as  before,  is  a call  for  par-,  j 
doning  mercy  on  the  part  of  God ; which  mercy  is  extended  to  us  i 
by  the  intervention  of  Jesus  Christ : at  least,  so  the  Scriptures  re- 
present  it. 

In  our  duties  towards  one  another,  it  may  be  said,  that  our  per-  I 
formances  are  more  adequate  to  our  obligation,  than  in  our  duties  to  I 
God  : that  the  subjects  of  them  lie  more  level  with  our  capacity ; I 
and  there  may  be  truth  in  this  observation.  But  still  I am  afraid,  I 
that  both  in  principle  and  execution,  our  performances  are  not  only  I 
defective,  but  defective  in  a degree  which  we  are  not  sufficiently 
aware  of.  The  rule  laid  down  for  us  is  this,  44  to  love  our  neigh- 
bour as  ourselves.’'’  Which  rule,  in  fact,  enjoins,  that  our  benevo-  j 
fence  be  as  strong  as  our  self-interest ; that  we  be  as  anxious  to  do  | 
good,  as  quick  to  discover,  as  eager  to  embrace  every  opportunity  of  j 
doing  it,  and  as  active,  and  resolute,  and  persevering  in  our  endea-  t 
vours  to  do  it,  as  we  are  anxious  for  ourselves,  and  active  in  the  pur- 
suit of  our  own  interest.  Now  is  this  the  case  with  us  ? Wherein  it 
is  not,  we  fall  below  our  rule.  In  the  apostles  of  Jesus  Christ,  to 
whom  this  rule  was  given  from  his  own  mouth,  you  may  read  how 
it  operated  : and  their  example  proves,  what  some  deny,  the  possi- 
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bility  of  the  thing ; namely,  of  benevolence  being  as  strong  a mo- 
tive as  self-interest.  They  firmly  believed,  that  to  bring  men  to  the 
knowledge  of  Christ’s  religion  was  the  greatest  possible  good,  that 
could  be  done  unto  them : was  the  highest  act  of  benevolence  they 
could  exercise.  And,  accordingly,  they  set  about  this  work,  and 
carried  it  on,  with  as  much  energy,  as  much  order,  as  much  perse- 
verance, through  as  great  toils  and  labours,  as  many  sufferings  and 
difficulties,  as  any  person  ever  pursued  a scheme  for  their  own  in- 
terest, or  for  the  making  of  a fortune.  They  could  not  possibly 
have  done  more  for  their  own  sakes,  than  what  they  did  for  the  sake 
of  others : they  literally  loved  their  neighbours  as  themselves.  Some 
have  followed  their  example  in  this ; and  some  have,  in  zeal  and 
energy,  followed  their  example  in  other  methods  of  doing  good. 
For  I do  not  mean  to  say,  that  the  particular  method  of  usefulness, 
which  the  office  of  the  apostles  cast  upon  them,  is  the  only  method, 
or  that  it  is  a method  even  competent  to  many.  Doing  good,  with- 
out any  selfish  worldly  motive  for  doing  it,  is  the  grand  thing : the 
mode  must  be  regulated  by  opportunity  and  occasion ; to  which 
may  be  added,  that  in  those,  whose  power  of  doing  good,  according 
to  any  mode,  is  small,  the  principle  of  benevolence  will  at  least  re- 
strain them  from  doing  harm.  If  the  principle  be  subsisting  in  their 
hearts,  it  will  have  this  operation  at  least.  I ask  therefore  again,  as 
I asked  before,  are  we  as  solicitous  to  seize  opportunities,  to  look 
out  for  and  embrace  occasions  of  doing  good,  as  we  are  certainly  so- 
licitous to  lay  hold  of  opportunities  of  making  advantage  to  our- 
selves, and  to  embrace  all  occasions  of  profit  and  self-interest  ? Nay, 
is  benevolence  strong  enough  to  hold  our  hand,  when  stretched  out 
for  mischief?  is  it  always  sufficient  to  make  us  consider  what  misery 
we  are  producing,  whilst  we  are  compassing  a selfish  end,  or  gratify- 
ing a lawless  passion  of  our  own  ? Do  the  two  principles  of  benevo- 
lence and  self-interest  possess  any  degree  of  parallelism  and  equali- 
ty in  our  hearts,  and  in  our  conduct  ? If  they  do,  then,  so  far  we 
come  up  to  our  rule.  Wherein  they  do  not,  as  I said  before,  we 
fall  below  it.  When  not  only  the  generality  of  mankind,  but  even 
those,  who  are  endeavouring  to  do  their  duty,  apply  this  standard 
to  themselves ; they  are  made  to  learn  the  humiliating  lesson  of  their 
own  deficiency.  That  such  our  deficiency  should  be  overlooked,  so 
as  not  to  become  the  loss  to  us  of  happiness  after  death ; that  our 
poor,  weak,  humble  endeavours  to  comply  with  our  Saviour’s  rule 
should  be  received  and  not  rejected : T say,  if  we  hope  for  this,  we 
must  hope  for  it,  not  on  the  ground  of  congruity  or  desert,  which  it 
will  not  bear ; but  from  the  extreme  benignity  of  a merciful  God, 
and  the  availing  mediation  of  a Redeemer.  You  will  observe,  that 
I am  still,  and  have  been  all  along,  speaking  of  sincere  men,  of  those 
who  are  in  earnest  in  their  duty  and  in  religion : and  I say,  upon 

I the  strength  of  what  has  been  alleged,  that  even  these  persons,  when 
they  read  in  Scripture  of  the  riches  of  the  goodness  of  God,  of  tho 
powerful  efficacy  of  the  death  qf  Christ,  of  his  mediation  and  con- 
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tinual  intercession,  know  and  feel  in  their  hearts,  that  they  stand  in 
need  of  them  all. 

In  that  remaining  class  of  duties,  which  are  called  duties  to  our- 
selves, the  observation,  we  have  made  upon  the  deficiency  of  our 
endeavours,  applies  with  equal  or  with  greater  force.  More  is  here 
wanted,  than  the  mere  command  of  our  actions.  The  heart  itself  is 
to  be  regulated ; the  hardest  thing  in  this  world  to  manage.  The 
affections  and  passions  are  to  be  kept  in  order  ; constant  evil  propen- 
sities are  to  be  constantly  opposed.  I apprehend,  that  every  sincere 
man  is  conscious  how  unable  he  is  to  fulfil  this  part  of  his  duty,  even 
to  his  own  satisfaction : and  if  our  conscience  accuse  us,  “ God 


is 


greater  than  our  conscience,  and  knoweth  all  things.”  If  we  see  our 
sad  failings,  He  must.  God  forbid,  that  any  thing  I say,  either 
upon  this,  or  the  other  branches  of  our  duty,  should  damp  our  en- 
deavours. Let  them  be  as  vigorous  and  as  steadfast  as  they  can. 
They  will  be  so,  if  we  are  sincere;  and,  without  sincerity,  there  is 
no  hope  : none  whatever.  But  there  will  always  be  left  enough,  in- 
finitely more  than  enough,  to  humble  self-sufficiency. 

Contemplate,  then,  what  is  placed  before  us — heaven.  Under- 
stand what  heaven  is : a state  of  happiness  after  death,  exceeding 
what,  without  experience,  it  is  possible  for  us  to  conceive,  and  un- 
limited in  duration.  This  is  a reward,  infinitely  beyond  any  thing 
we  can  pretend  to,  as  of  right,  as  merited,  as  due.  If  some  distinc- 
tion between  us  and  others,  between  the  comparatively  good  and  the 
bad,  might  be  expected  on  these  grounds,  not  such  a reward  as  this, 
even  were  our  services,  I mean  the  services  of  sincere  men,  perfect,  j 
But  such  services  as  ours,  in  truth,  are  such  services  as,  in  fact,  we  j 
perform,  so  poor,  so  deficient,  so  broken,  so  mixed  with  alloy,  so  im- 
perfect both  in  principle  and  execution,  what  have  they  to  look  for 
upon  their  own  foundation  ? When,  therefore,  the  Scriptures  speak 
to  us  of  a redeemer,  a mediator,  an  intercessor  for  us ; when  they 
display  and  magnify  the  exceeding  great  mercies  of  God,  as  set  forth 
in  the  salvation  of  man,  according  to  any  mode  whatever,  which  he 
might  be  pleased  to  appoint,  and  therefore  in  that  mode,  which  the 
gospel  holds  forth,  they  teach  us  no  other  doctrine  than  that,  to  which 
the  actual  deficiencies  of  our  duty,  and  a just  consciousness  and  ac- 
knowledgment of  these  deficiencies  must  naturally  carry  our  own 
minds.  What  we  feel  in  ourselves  corresponds  with  what  we  read 
in  Scripture. 
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THE  EFFICACY  OF  THE  DEATH  OF  CHRIST  CONSISTENT  WITH  THE 
NECESSITY  OF  A GOOD  LIFE  : THE  ONE  BEING  THE  CAUSE,  THE 
OTHER  THE  CONDITION  OF  SALVATION. 

/ 

What  shall  we  say  then  ? shall  we  continue  in  sin,  that  grace  may  abound  ? 

God  forbid.  — Rom.  vi.  1. 

The  same  Scriptures,  which  represent  the  death  of  Christ,  as  having 
that  which  belongs  to  the  death  of  no  other  person,  namely,  an  effi- 
cacy in  procuring  the  salvation  of  man,  are  also  constant  and  uniform 
in  representing  the  necessity  of  our  own  endeavours,  of  our  own  good 
works  for  the  same  purpose.  They  go  farther.  They  foresaw  that 
in  stating,  and  still  more,  when  they  went  about  to  extol  and  magni- 
fy, the  death  of  Christ,  as  instrumental  to  salvation,  they  were  laying 
a foundation  for  the  opinion,  that  men’s  own  works,  their  own  virtue, 
their  personal  endeavours  were  superseded  and  dispensed  with.  In 
proportion  as  the  sacrifice  of  the  death  of  Christ  was  effectual,  in  the 
same  proportion  were  these  less  necessary  : if  the  death  of  Christ  was 
sufficient,  if  redemption  was  complete,  then  were  these  not  necessary 
at  all.  They  foresaw  that  some  would  draw  this  consequence  from 
their  doctrine,  and  they  provided  against  it.  It  is  observable,  that 
the  same  consequence  might  be  deduced  from  the  goodness  of  God 
in  any  way  of  representing  it : not  only  in  the  particular  and  peculiar 
way,  in  which  it  is  represented  in  the  redemption  of  the  world  by 
Jesus  Christ,  but  in  any  other  way.  St.  Paul,  for  one,  was  sensible 
of  this  ; and,  therefore,  when  he  speaks  of  the  goodness  of  God,  even 
in  general  terms,  he  takes  care  to  point  out  the  only  true  turn  which 
ought  to  be  given  to  it  in  our  thoughts — 44  Despisest  thou  the  riches 
of  his  goodness  and  forbearance,  and  long-suffering ; not  knowing 
that  the  goodness  of  God  leadeth  thee  to  repentance  ?”  As  if  he  had 
said — With  thee,  I perceive,  that  the  consideration  of  the  goodness 
of  God  leads  to  the  allowing  of  thyself  in  sin : this  is  not  to  know 
what  that  consideration  ought  in  truth  to  lead  to : it  ought  to  lead 
thee  to  repentance,  and  to  no  other  conclusions. 

Again  ; When  the  Apostle  had  been  speaking  of  the  righteous- 
ness of  God  displayed  by  the  wickedness  of  man ; he  was  not  una- 
ware of  the  misconstruction,  to  which  this  representation  was  liable, 
and  which  it  had,  in  fact,  experienced : which  misconstruction  he 
states  thus — 44  We  be  slanderously  reported,  and  some  affirm  that 
we  say,  Let  us  do  evil  that  good  may  come.”  This  insinuation,  how- 
ever, he  regards  as  nothing  less  than  an  unfair  and  wilful  perversion 
of  his  words,  and  of  the  words  of  other  Christian  teachers  : therefore 
he  says  concerning  those,  who  did  thus  pervert  them,  64  their  con- 
demnation is  just they  will  be  justly  condemned  for  thus  abusing 
the  doctrine,  which  we  teach.  The  passage,  however,  clearly  shows, 
that  the  application  of  their  expressions  to  the  encouragement  of  li- 
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centiousness  of  life,  was  an  application  contrary  to  their  intention  ; 
and,  in  fact,  a perversion  of  their  words. 

In  like  manner  in  the  same  chapter  our  Apostle  had  no  sooner 
laid  down  the  doctrine,  that  44  a man  is  justified  by  faith  without  the 
deeds  of  the  law,”  than  he  checks  himself,  as  it  were,  by  subjoining 
this  proviso  : 44  Do  we  then  make  void  the  law  through  faith  ? God 
forbid  : yea,  we  establish  the  law.”  Whatever  he  meant  by  his  as- 
sertion concerning  faith,  he  takes  care  to  let  them  know  he  did  not 
mean  this,  44  to  make  void  the  law,”  or  to  dispense  with  obedience. 

But  the  clearest  text  to  our  purpose  is  that,  undoubtedly,  which  I 
have  prefixed  to  this  discourse.  St.  Paul,  after  expatiating  largely 
upon  the  44  grace,”  that  is,  the  favour,  kindness,  and  mercy  of  God, 
the  extent,  the  greatness,  the  comprehensiveness  of  that  mercy,  as 
manifested  in  the  Christian  dispensation,  puts  this  question  to  his 
reader — 44  What  shall  we  say  then  ? shall  we  continue  in  sin,  that 
grace  may  abound  ?”  which  he  answers  by  a strong  negative — 
44  God  forbid.”  What  the  apostle  designed  in  this  passage  is  suffi- 
ciently evident.  He  knew  in  what  manner  some  might  be  apt  to 
construe  his  expressions  : and  he  anticipates  their  mistake.  He  is 
beforehand  with  them,  by  protesting  against  any  such  use  being  made 
of  his  doctrine ; which,  yet  he  was  aware,  might  by  possibility  be 
made. 

By  way  of  showing  scriptu rally  the  obligation  and  the  necessity 
of  personal  endeavours  after  virtue,  all  the  numerous  texts,  which 
exhort  to  virtue,  and  admonish  us  against  vice,  might  be  quoted,  for 
they  are  all  directly  to  the  purpose ; that  is,  we  might  quote  every 
page  of  the  New  Testament.  44  Not  every  one  that  saith  unto  me. 
Lord,  Lord,  shall  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven ; but  he  that 
doeth  the  will  of  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven.”  44  If  ye  know  these 
things,  happy  are  ye  if  ye  do  them.”  In  both  these  texts  the  reward 
attends  the  doing:  the  promise  is  annexed  to  works.  Again  ; 44  To 
them,  who  by  patient  continuance  in  well-doing  seek  for  glory  and 
immortality,  eternal  life : but  unto  them  that  are  contentious,  and 
obey  not  the  truth,  but  obey  unrighteousness,  tribulation  and  anguish 
upon  every  soul  of  man  that  doeth  evil .”  Again  ; 44  Of  the  which,” 
namely,  certain  enumerated  vices,  44  I tell  you  before,  as  I have  also 
told  you  in  time  past,  that  they,  which  do  such  things,  shall  not  in- 
herit the  kingdom  of  God.”  These  are  a few  amongst  many  texts 
of  the  same  effect,  and  they  are  such  as  can  never  be  got  over. 
Stronger  terms  cannot  be  devised  than  what  are  here  used.  Were 
the  purpose,  therefore,  simply  to  prove  from  Scripture  the  necessity 
of  virtue,  and  the  danger  of  vice,  so  far  as  salvation  is  concerned, 
these  texts  are  decisive.  But  when  an  answer  is  to  be  given  to  those, 
who  so  interpret  certain  passages  of  the  apostolic  writings,  especially 
the  passages  which  speak  of  the  efficacy  of  the  death  of  Christ,  or 
draw  such  inferences  from  these  passages,  as  amount  to  a dispensing 
with  the  obligations  of  virtue,  then  the  best  method  of  proving,  that 
theirs  cannot  be  a right  interpretation,  nor  theirs  just  inferences,  is, 
by  showing,  which  fortunately  we  are  able  to  do,  that  it  is  the  very 
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interpretation,  and  these  the  very  inferences,  which  the  apostles  were 
themselves  aware  of,  which  they  provided  against,  and  which  they 
protested  against.  The  four  texts,  quoted  from  the  apostolic  wri- 
tings in  this  discourse,  were  quoted  with  this  view ; and  they  may 
be  considered,  I think,  as  showing  the  minds  of  the  authors  upon 
the  point  in  question  more  determinately,  than  any  general  exhorta- 
tion to  good  works,  or  any  general  denunciation  against  sin  could  do. 
I assume,  therefore,  as  a proved  point,  that  whatever  was  said  by 
the  apostles  concerning  the  efficacy  of  the  death  of  Christ,  was  said 
by  them  under  an  apprehension,  that  they  did  not  thereby  in  any 
manner  relax  the  motives,  the  obligation,  or  the  necessity  of  good 
works.  But  still  there  is  another  important  question  behind ; name- 
ly, whether,  notwithstanding  what  the  apostles  have  said,  or  may 
have  meant  to  say,  there  be  not,  in  the  nature  of  things,  an  invinci- 
ble inconsistency  between  the  efficacy  of  the  death  of  Christ  and  the 
necessity  of  a good  life ; whether  those  two  propositions  can,  in  fair 
reasoning,  stand  together ; or  whether  it  does  not  necessarily  follow, 
that  if  the  death  of  Christ  be  efficacious,  then  good  works  are  no  lon- 
ger necessary  : and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  if  good  works  be  still 
necessary,  then  is  the  death  of  Christ  not  efficacious. 

Now  to  give  an  account  of  this  question,  and  of  the  difficulty 
which  it  seems  to  present,  we  must  bear  in  mind,  that  in  the  busi- 
ness of  salvation  there  are  naturally  and  properly  two  things,  viz. 
the  cause  and  the  condition  ; and  that  these  two  things  are  different. 
We  should  see  better  the  propriety  of  this  distinction,  if  we  would 
allow  ourselves  to  consider  well  what  salvation  is : what  the  being 
saved  means.  It  is  nothing  less  than,  after  this  life  is  ended,  being 
placed  in  a state  of  happiness  exceedingly  great,  both  in  degree  and 
duration  ; in  a state,  concerning  which  the  following  things  are  said : 
44  The  sufferings  of  this  present  world  are  not  worthy  to  be  compa- 
red with  the  glory  that  shall  be  revealed.”  44  God  hath  in  store  for 
us  such  things  as  pass  man’s  understanding.”  So  that,  you  see  ; it 
is  not  simply  escaping  punishment,  simply  being  excused  or  for- 
given, simply  being  compensated  or  repaid  for  the  little  good  we  do, 
but  it  is  infinitely  more,  heaven  is  infinitely  greater  than  mere  com- 
pensation, which  natural  religion  itself  might  lead  us  to  expect. 
What  do  the  Scriptures  call  it  P 44  Glory,  honour,  immortality, 
eternal  life.”  44  To  them  that  seek  for  glory  and  honour  and  im- 
mortality, eternal  life.”  Will  any  one  then  contend,  that  salvation 
in  this  sense,  and  to  this  extent ; that  heaven,  eternal  life,  glory, 
honour,  immortality ; that  a happiness  such  as  that  there  is  no  way 
of  describing  it,  but  by  saying  that  it  surpasses  human  comprehen- 
sion, that  it  casts  the  sufferings  of  this  life  at  such  a distance,  as  not 
to  bear  any  comparison  with  it : will  any  one  contend,  that  this  is 
no  more  than  what  virtue  deserves,  what,  in  its  own  proper  nature, 
and  by  its  own  merit,  it  is  entitled  to  look  forward  to,  and  to  receive  ? 
The  greatest  virtue,  that  man  ever  attained,  has  no  such  pretensions. 
The  best  good  action,  that  man  ever  performed,  has  no  claim  to  this 
extent,  or  any  thing  like  it.  It  is  out  of  all  calculation,  and  com- 
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parison,  and  proportion  above,  and,  more  than  any  human  works 
can  possibly  deserve.  To  what  then  are  we  to  ascribe  it,  that  en- 
deavours after  virtue  should  procure,  and  that  they  will,  in  fact, 
procure,  to  those,  who  sincerely  exert  them,  such  immense  blessings  ? * 
To  what,  but  to  the  voluntary  bounty  of  Almighty  God,  who  in  his 
inexpressible  good  pleasure  hath  appointed  it  so  to  be  ? The  benig- 
nity of  God  towards  man  hath  made  him  this  inconceivably  advan- 
tageous offer.  But  a most  kind  offer  may  still  be  a conditional  offer,  f 
And  this,  though  an  infinitely  gracious  and  beneficial  offer  is  still  a 
conditional  offer,  and  the  performance  of  the  conditions  is  as  neces- j 
sary,  as  if  it  had  been  an  offer  of  mere  retribution.  The  kindness,  j 
the  bounty,  the  generosity  of  the  offer,  do  not  make  it  less  necessary 
to  perform  the  conditions,  but  more  so.  A conditional  offer  may  hie! 
infinitely  kind  on  the  part  of  the  benefactor,  who  makes  it,  maybe! 
infinitely  beneficial  to  those,  to  whom  it  is  made ; if  it  be  from  aj 
prince  or  governor,  may  be  infinitely  gracious  and  merciful  on  his  I 
part ; and  yet,  being  conditional,  the  condition  is  as  necessary,  as| 
if  the  offer  had  been  no  more  than  that  of  scanty  wages  by  a hard 
taskmaster.  In  considering  this  matter  in  general , the  whole  of  it 
appears  to  be  very  plain ; yet,  when  we  apply  the  consideration  to; 
religion,  there  are  two  mistakes,  into  which  we  are  very  liable  to  fall.  I 
The  first  is,  that  when  we  hear  so  much  of  the  exceedingly  great! 
kindness  of  the  offer,  we  are  apt  to  infer,  that  the  conditions,  upon! 
which  it  is  made,  will  not  be  exacted.  Does  that  at  all  follow  ? Be-j! 
cause  the  offer,  even  with  these  conditions,  is  represented  to  be  thej 
fruit  of  love  and  mercy  and  kindness,  and  is  in  truth  so,  and  is  mostj< 
justly  so  to  be  accounted,  does  it  follow  that  the  conditions  of  the! 
offer  are  not  necessary  to  be  performed?  This  is  one  error,  into! 
which  we  slide,  against  which  we  ought  to  guard  ourselves  most  dili-j 
gently  ; for  it  is  not  simply  false  in  its  principle,  but  most  pernicious  |» 
in  its  application,  its  application  always  being  to  countenance  us  in  j 
some  sin,  which  we  will  not  relinquish.  The  second  mistake  is,  that,  | 
when  we  have  performed  the  conditions,  or  think  that  we  have  per- ; 
formed  the  conditions,  or  when  we  endeavour  to  perform  the  condi-  j 
tions,  upon  which  the  reward  is  offered,  we  forthwith  attribute  our; 
obtaining  the  reward  to  this  our  performance  and  endeavour,  and ' 
not  to  that,  which  is  the  beginning  and  foundation  and  cause  of  the 
whole,  the  true  and  proper  cause,  namely,  the  kindness  and  bounty  | 
of  the  original  offer.  This  turn  of  thought  likewise,  as  well  as  the  j 
former,  it  is  necessary  to  warn  you  against.  For  it  has  these  conse- 
quences : it  damps  our  gratitude  to  God,  it  takes  off  our  attention 
from  Him.  Some,  who  allow  the  necessity  of  good  works  to  salva- 
tion, are  not  willing  that  they  should  be  called  conditions  of  salva- 
tion. But  this,  I think,  is  a distinction  too  refined  for  common 
Christian  apprehension.  If  they  be  necessary  to  salvation,  they  are 
conditions  of  salvation,  so  far  as  I can  see.  It  is  a question,  how- 
ever, not  now  before  us. 

But  to  return  to  the  immediate  subject  of  our  discourse.  Our  ob- 
servations have  carried  us  thus  far,  that  in  the  business  of  human 
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salvation  there  are  two  most  momentous  considerations,  the  cause 
and  the  conditions,  and  that  these  conditions  are  distinct.  I now 
proceed  to  say,  that  there  is  no  inconsistency  between  the  efficacy 
of  the  death  of  Christ  and  the  necessity  of  a holy  life  (by  which  I 
mean  sincere  endeavours  after  holiness  ;)  because  the  first,  the  death 
of  Christ,  relates  to  the  cause  of  salvation ; the  second,  namely, 
good  works,  respects  the  conditions  of  salvation  ; and  that  the  cause 
of  salvation  is  one  thing,  the  conditions  another. 

The  cause  of  salvation  is  the  free  will,  the  free  gift,  the  love  and 
mercy  of  God.  That  alone  is  the  source  and  fountain,  and  cause  of 
salvation,  the  origin  from  which  it  springs,  from  which  all  our  hopes  of 
attaining  to  it  are  derived.  This  cause  is  not  in  ourselves,  nor  in  any 
thing  we  do,  or  can  do,  but  in  God,  in  his  good  will  and  pleasure. 
It  is,  as  we  have  before  shown,  in  the  graciousness  of  the  original 
offer.  Therefore,  whatever  shall  have  moved  and  excited  and  con- 
ciliated that  good  will  and  pleasure,  so  as  to  have  procured  that  of- 
fer to  be  made,  or  shall  have  formed  any  part  or  portion  of  the  mo- 
tive, from  which  it  was  made,  may  most  truly  and  properly  be  said 
to  be  efficacious  in  human  salvation. 

This  efficacy  is  in  Scripture  attributed  to  the  death  of  Christ.  It 
is  attributed  in  a variety  of  ways  of  expression,  but  this  is  the  sub- 
stance of  them  all.  He  is  a sacrifice,  an  offering  to  God ; a propi- 
tiation ; the  precious  sacrifice,  foreordained,  “ the  Lamb  slain  from 
the  foundation  of  the  world : the  Lamb  which  taketh  away  the  sin 
of  the  world : we  are  washed  in  his  blood ; we  are  justified  by  his 
blood ; we  are  saved  from  wrath  through  him  ; he  hath  once  suf- 
fered for  sins,  the  just  for  the  unjust,  that  he  might  bring  us  to 
- God.”  All  these  terms,  and  many  more  that  are  used,  assert  in  sub- 
stance the  same  thing,  namely,  the  efficacy  of  the  death  of  Christ  in 
the  procuring  of  human  salvation.  To  give  to  these  expressions 
their  proper  moment  and  import,  it  is  necessary  to  reflect  over  and 
over  again,  and  by  reflection  to  impress  our  minds  with  a just  idea, 
what  and  how  great  a thing  salvation  is ; for  it  is  by  means  of 
that  idea  alone,  that  we  can  ever  come  to  be  sensible  how  unspeak- 
ably important,  how  inestimable  in  value,  any  efficacy,  which  oper- 
ates upon  that  event,  must  be  to  us  all.  The  highest  terms,  in  which 
the  Scriptures  speak  of  that  efficacy,  are  not  too  great ; cannot  be 
too  great : because  it  respects  an  interest  and  an  event  so  vast,  so 
momentous,  as  to  make  all  other  interests,  and  all  other  events,  in 
comparison  contemptible. 

The  sum  of  our  argument  is  briefly  this. — There  may  appear,  and 
to  many  there  has  appeared,  to  be  an  inconsistency  or  incompatibili- 
ty between  the  efficacy  of  the  death  of  Christ,  and  the  necessity  of 
sincere  endeavours  after  obedience.  When  the  subject  is  properly 
examined,  there  turns  out  to  be  no  such  incompatibility.  The  gra- 
ciousness of  an  offer  does  not  diminish  the  necessity  of  the  condition. 
Suppose  a prince  to  promise  to  one  of  his  subjects,  upon  compliance 
with  certain  terms  and  the  performance  of  certain  duties,  a reward, 
in  magnitude  and  value,  out  of  all  competition  beyond  the  merit  of 
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the  compliance,  the  desert  of  the  performance ; to  what  shall  such  a 
subject  ascribe  the  happiness  held  out  to  him  ? He  is  an  ungrateful 
man,  if  he  attribute  it  to  any  cause  whatever,  but  to  the  bounty  and 
goodness  of  his  prince  in  making  him  the  offer  ; or  if  he  suffer  any 
consideration,  be  it  what  it  will,  to  interfere  with,  or  diminish,  his 
sense  of  that  bounty  and  goodness.  Still  it  is  true  that  he  will  not  ®0! 
obtain  what  is  offered,  unless  he  comply  with  the  terms;  so  far  his | A 
compliance  is  a condition  of  his  happiness.  But  the  grand  thing  is  1 
the  offer  being  made  at  all.  That  is  the  ground  and  origin  of  the  o® 
whole.  That  is  the  cause.  And  is  ascribable  to  favour,  grace,  and  il1 
goodness,  on  the  part  of  the  prince,  and  to  nothing  else.  It  would,  1DC 
therefore,  be  the  last  degree  of  ingratitude  in  such  a subject,  to  for- 
get his  prince,  whilst  he  thought  of  himself ; to  forget  the  cause , 
whilst  he  thought  of  the  condition  : to  regard  every  thing  promised 
as  merited.  The  generosity,  the  kindness,  the  voluntariness,  the 
bounty  of  the  original  offer,  come  by  this  means  to  be  neglected  in 
his  mind  entirely.  This,  in  my  opinion,  describes  our  situation  with 
respect  to  God.  The  love,  goodness,  and  grace  of  God,  in  making 
us  a tender  of  salvation,  and  the  effects  of  the  death  of  Christ,  do  not 
diminish  the  necessity  or  the  obligation  of  the  condition  of  the  tender, 
which  is  sincere  endeavours  after  holiness ; nor  are  in  any  wise  in- 
consistent with  such  obligation. 
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Pure  religion  and  undejiled  before  God  and  the  Father  is  this,  to  visit  the  fa- 
therless and  widows  in  their  affliction,  and  to  keep  himself  unspotted  from 
the  world. — James,  i.  27. 

Nothing  can  be  more  useful  than  summary  views  of  our  duty,  if 
they  be  well  drawn,  and  rightly  understood.  It  is  a great  advantage 
to  have  our  business  laid  before  us  altogether ; to  see  at  one  compre- 
hensive glance,  as  it  were,  what  we  are  to  do,  and  what  we  are  not 
to  (jp.  It  would  be  a great  ease  and  satisfaction  to  both,  if  it  were 
possible,  for  a master  to  give  his  servant  directions  for  his  conduct  in 
a single  sentence,  which  he,  the  servant,  had  only  to  apply  and  draw 
out  into  practice,  as  occasions  offered  themselves,  in  order  to  discharge 
every  thing  which  was  required  or  expected  from  him.  This,  which 
is  not  practicable  in  civil  life,  is  in  a good  degree  so  in  a religious 
life ; because  a religious  life  proceeds  more  upon  principle,  leaving 
the  exercise  and  manifestation  of  that  principle  more  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  individual,  than  it  can  be  left  where,  from  the  nature  of 
the  case,  one  man  is  to  act  precisely  according  to  another  man’s  di- 
rection. 

But  then,  as  I have  said,  it  is  essentially  necessary,  that  these  sum- 
maries be  well  drawn  up,  and  rightly  understood;  because  if  they 
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profess  to  state  the  whole  of  men’s  duties,  yet,  in  fact,  state  it  par- 
tially and  imperfectly,  all  who  read  them  are  misled,  and  dangerous- 
ly misled.  In  religion,  as  in  other  things,  we  are  too  apt  of  our- 
selves to  substitute  a part  for  the  whole.  Substituting  a part  for  the 
whole  is  the  grand  tendency  of  human  corruption  in  matters  both  of 
morality  and  religion : which  propensity,  therefore,  will  be  encourag- 
ed, when  that,  which  professes  to  exhibit  the  whole  of  religion,  does 
not,  in  truth,  exhibit  the  whole.  What  is  there  omitted,  >’ we  shall 
omit,  glad  of  the  occasion  and  excuse : what  is  not  set  down  as  our 
duty,  we  shall  not  think  ourselves  obliged  to  perform,  not  caring  to 
increase  the  weight  of  our  own  burden.  This  is  the  case  whenever 
we  use  summaries  of  religion,  which,  in  truth,  are  imperfect  or  ill 
drawn.  But  there  is  another  case  more  common,  and  productive  of 
the  same  effect,  and  that  is  when  we  misconstrue  these  summary  ac- 
counts of  our  duty ; principally  when  we  conceive  of  them  as  intend- 
ing to  express  more  than  they  were  really  intended  to  express : for 
then  it  comes  to  pass,  that,  although  they  be  right  and  perfect  as  to 
what  they  were  intended  for,  yet  they  are  wrong  and  imperfect,  as 
to  what  we  construe  and  conceive  them  for.  This  observation  is  par- 
ticularly applicable  to  the  text.  St.  James  is  here  describing  reli- 
gion, not  in  its  principle  but  in  its  effects ; and  these  effects  are  truly 
and  justly  and  fully  displayed.  They  are  by  the  apostle  made  to 
consist  in  two  large  articles,  in  succouring  the  distress  of  others,  and 
maintaining  our  own  innocency  : and  these  two  articles  do  compre- 
hend the  whole  of  the  effects  of  true  religion : which  were  exactly 
what  the  apostle  meant  to  describe.  Had  St.  James  intended  to  have 
set  forth  the  motives  and  principles  of  religion,  as  they  ought  to  sub- 
sist in  the  heart  of  a Christian,  I doubt  not  but  he  would  have  men- 
tioned love  to  God,  and  faith  in  Jesus  Christ;  for  from  these  must 
spring  every  thing  good  and  acceptable  in  our  actions.  In  natural 
objects  it  is  one  thing  to  describe  the  root  of  a plant,  and  another  its 
fruits  and  flowers  ; and  if  we  think  a writer  is  describing  the  roots 
and  fibres,  when,  in  truth,  he  is  describing  the  fruit  or  flowers,  we 
shall  mistake  his  meaning,  and  our  mistake  must  produce  great  con- 
fusion. So  in  spiritual  affairs,  it  is  one  thing  to  set  before  us  the 
principle  of  religion,  and  another  the  effects  of  it.  These  are  not  to 
be  confounded.  And  if  we  apply  a description  to  one  which  was  in- 
tended for  the  other,  we  deal  unfairly  by  the  writer  of  the  descrip- 
tion, and  erroneously  by  ourselves.  Therefore,  first,  let  no  one  sup- 
pose the  love  of  God,  the  thinking  of  him,  the  being  grateful  to  him, 
the  fearing  to  disobey  him,  not  to  be  necessary  parts  of  true  religion, 
because  they  are  not  mentioned  in  St.  James’s  account  of  true  reli- 
gion. The  answer  is,  that  these  compose  the  principles  of  true  re- 
ligion ; St.  James’s  account  relates  to  the  effects.  In  like  manner 
concerning  faith  in  Jesus  Christ.  St.  James  has  recorded  his  opinion 
upon  that  subject.  His  doctrine  is,  that  the  tree  which  bears  no 
fruit  cannot  be  sound  at  the  root ; that  the  faith  which  is  unpro- 
ductive is  not  the  right  faith  : but  then  this  is  allowing  (and  not  de- 
nying)  that  a right  faith  is  the  source  and  spring  of  true  virtue : and 
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had  our  apostle  been  asked  to  state  the  principle  of  religion,  I am 
persuaded  he  would  have  referred  us  to  a true  faith.  But  that  was 
not  the  inquiry  ; on  the  contrary,  having  marked  strongly  the  futility 
of  a faith  which  produced  no  good  effects  upon  life  and  action,  he 
proceeds  in  the  text  to  tell  us  what  the  effects  are  which  it  ought  to 
produce;  and  these  he  disposes  into'two  comprehensive  classes  (but 
still  meaning  to  describe  the  effects  of  religion,  and  not  its  root  or 
principle*}  positive  virtue  and  personal  innocence. 

Now,  I say,  that,  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  intended,  the 
account  given  by  St.  James  is  full  and  complete  : and  it  carries  with 
it  this  peculiar  advantage,  that  it  very  specially  guards  against  an 
error,  natural,  I believe,  and  common  in  all  ages  of  the  world ; 
which  is,  the  making  beneficence  an  apology  for  licentiousness ; the 
thinking  that  doing  good  occasionally  may  excuse  us  from  strict- 
ness in  regulating  our  passions  and  desires.  The  text  expressly 
cuts  up  this  excuse,  because  it  expressly  asserts  both  things  to  be 
necessary  to  compose  true  religion.  Where  two  things  are  necessa- 
ry, one  cannot  excuse  the  want  of  the  other.  Now,  what  does  the 
text  teach  ? it  teaches  us  what  pure  and  undefiled  religion  is  in  its 
effects  and  in  its  practice  : and  what  is  it  ? 4 4 to  visit  the  fatherless 
and  widows  in  their  affliction,  and  to  keep  himself  unspotted  from 
the  world not  simply  to  visit  the  fatherless  and  widows  in  their 
affliction : that  is  not  all : that  is  not  sufficient : but  likewise  44  to 
keep  himself  unspotted  from  the  world.11 

To  visit  the  fatherless  and  widows  in  their  affliction,  is  describing 
a class,  or  species,  or  kind  of  virtue,  by  singling  out  one  eminent 
example  of  it.  I consider  the  apostle  as  meaning  to  represent  the 
value,  and  to  enforce  the  obligation,  of  active  charity,  of  positive 
beneficence,  and  that  he  has  done  it  by  mentioning  a particular  in- 
stance. A stronger  or  properer  instance  could  not  have  been  se- 
lected : but  still  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  instance,  not  as  exclusive 
of  other  and  similar  instances,  but  as  a specimen  of  these  exertions. 
The  case  before  us,  as  an  instance,  is  heightened  by  every  circum- 
stance which  could  give  to  it  weight  and  priority.  The  apostle  ex- 
hibits the  most  forlorn  and  destitute  of  the  human  species,  suffering 
under  the  severest  of  human  losses : helpless  children  deprived  of 
a parent : a wife  bereaved  of  her  husband,  both  sunk  in  affliction, 
under  the  sharpest  anguish  of  their  misfortunes.  To  visit,  by  which 
is  meant  to  console,  to  comfort,  to  succour,  to  relieve,  to  assist  such 
as  these,  is  undoubtedly  a high  exercise  of  religion  and  benevolence, 
and  well  selected  : but  still  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  example,  and 
the  whole  class  of  beneficent  virtues  as  intended  to  be  included.  This 
is  not  only  a just  and  fair,  but  a necessary  construction  : because, 
although  the  exercise  of  beneficence  be  a duty  upon  every  man,  yet 
the  kind,  the  examples  of  it  must  be  guided  in  a great  degree  by 
each  man’s  faculties,  opportunities,  and  by  the  occasions  which  pre- 
sent themselves.  If  such  an  occasion,  as  that  which  the  text  de- 
scribes, present  itself,  it  cannot  be  overlooked  without  an  abandon- 
ment of  religion  : but  if  other  and  different  occasions  of  doing  good 
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present  themselves,  they  also,  according  to  the  spirit  of  our  apostle’s 
declaration,  must  be  attended  to,  or  we  are  wanting  in  the  fruit  of 
the  same  faith.  The  second  principal  expression  of  the  text,  “ to 
keep  himself  unspotted  from  the  world,”  signifies  the  being  clean 
and  clear  from  the  licentious  practices  to  which  the  world  is  addict- 
ed. So  that  c<  pure  religion  and  undefiled  before  God  and  the  Fa- 
ther,” consists  in  two  things ; beneficence  and  purity : doing  good 
and  keeping  clear  from  sin ; not  in  one  thing,  but  in  two  things ; 
not  in  one  without  the  other,  but  in  both ; and  this,  in  my  opinion, 
is  a great  lesson  and  a most  important  doctrine. 

I shall  not,  at  present,  consider  the  case  of  those  who  are  anxious, 
and  effectually  so,  to  maintain  their  personal  innocency  without  en- 
deavouring to  do  good  to  others ; because  I really  believe  it  is  not  a 
common  case.  I think  that  the  religious  principle  which  is  able  to 
make  men  confine  their  passions  and  desires  within  the  bounds  of 
virtue,  with  very  few  exceptions,  strong  enough  at  the  same  time  to 
prompt  and  put  them  upon  active  exertions. 

Therefore,  I would  rather  apply  myself  to  that  part  of  the  case 
which  is  more  common,  active  exertions  of  benevolence,  accompanied 
with  looseness  of  private  morals.  It  is  a very  common  character : 
but  I say,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  an  inconsistent  character : it  is  do- 
ing and  undoing : killing  and  curing : doing  good  by  our  charity, 
and  mischief  by  our  licentiousness : voluntarily  relieving  misery  with 
one  hand,  and  voluntarily  producing  and  spreading  it  with  the  other. 
No  real  advance  is  made  in  human  happiness  by  this  contradiction ; 
no  real  betterness  or  improvement  promoted. 

But  then,  may  not  the  harm  a man  does  by  his  personal  vices,  be 
much  less  than  the  good  he  does  by  his  active  virtues  ? This  is  a 
point  in  which  there  is  large  room  for  delusion  and  mistake.  Posi- 
tive charity  and  acts  of  humanity  are  often  of  a conspicuous  na- 
ture, naturally  and  deservedly  engaging  the  praises  of  mankind, 
which  are  followed  by  our  own.  No  one  does,  no  one  ought  to 
speak  against  them,  or  attempt  to  disparage  them  ; but  the  effect  of 
vice  and  licentiousness,  not  only  in  their  iriimediate  consequences, 
but  in  their  remote  and  ultimate  tendencies,  which  ought  all  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  account,  the  mischief  which  is  done  by  the  example, 
as  well  as  by  the  act,  is  seldom  honestly  computed  by  the  sinner 
himself ; but  I do  not  dwell  farther  upon  this  comparison,  because 
I insist,  that  no  man  has  a right  to  make  it ; no  man  has  a right, 
whilst  he  is  doing  occasional  good,  and  yet  indulging  his  vices  and 
his  passions,  to  strike  a balance,  as  it  were,  between  the  good  and 
the  harm.  This  is  not  Christianity  ; this  is  not  pure  and  undefiled 
religion  before  God  and  the  Father,  let  the  balance  lie  on  which  side 
it  will ; for  our  text  declares  (and  our  text  declares  no  more  than 
what  the  Scriptures  testify  from  one  end  to  the  other)  that  religion 
demands  both.  It  demands  active  virtue,  and  it  demands  innocen- 
cy of  life.  I mean  it  demands  sincere  and  vigorous  endeavours  in 
the  pursuit  of  active  virtue,  and  endeavours  equally  sincere  and  firm 
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in  the  preservation  of  personal  innocence.  It  makes  no  calculation 
which  is  better,  but  it  requires  both. 

Shall  it  be  extraordinary,  that  there  should  be  men  forward  in 
active  charity  and  in  positive  beneficence,  who  yet  put  little  or  no 
constraint  upon  their  personal  vices  ? I have  said  that  the  character 
is  common,  and  I will  tell  you  why  it  is  common.  The  reason  is 
(and  there  is  no  other  reason)  that  it  is  usually  an  easier  thing  to 
perform  acts  of  beneficence,  even  of  expensive  and  troublesome  be- 
neficence, than  it  is  to  command  and  control  our  passions ; to  give 
up  and  discard  our  vices ; to  burst  the  bonds  of  the  habits  which 
enslave  us.  This  is  the  very  truth  of  the  case  : so  that  the  matter 
comes  precisely  to  this  point.  Men  of  active  benevolence,  but  of 
loose  morals,  are  men  who  are  for  performing  the  duties  which  are 
easy  to  them,  and  omitting  those  which  are  hard.  They  only  place 
their  own  character  to  themselves  in  what  view  they  please  : but 
this  is  the  truth  of  the  case,  and  let  any  one  say,  whether  this  be 
religion;  whether  this  be  sufficient.  The  truly  religious  man, 
when  he  has  once  decided  a thing  to  be  a duty,  has  no  farther 
question  to  ask ; whether  it  be  easy  to  be  done,  or  whether  it  be 
hard  to  be  done,  it  is  equally  a duty ; it  then  becomes  a question 
of  fortitude,  of  resolution,  of  firmness,  of  self-command,  and  self- 
government  ; but  not  of  duty  or  obligation ; these  are  already  deci- 
ded upon. 

But  least  of  all  (and  this  is  the  inference  from  the  text  which  I 
wish  most  to  press  upon  your  attention)  least  of  all  does  he  conceive 
the  hope  of  reaching  heaven  by  that  sort  of  compromise,  which 
would  make  easy,  nay  perhaps,  pleasant  duties,  an  excuse  for  duties 
which  are  irksome  and  severe.  To  recur,  for  the  last  time,  to  the 
instance  mentioned  in  our  text,  I can  very  well  believe,  that  a man 
of  humane  temper  shall  have  pleasure  in  visiting,  when  by  visiting 
he  can  succour  the  fatherless  and  the  widow  in  their  affliction  : but 
if  he  believes  St.  James,  he  will  find  that  this  must  be  joined  to  and 
accompanied  with  another  thing,  which  is  neither  easy  nor  pleasant ; 
nay,  must  always  almost  be  effected  with  pain  and  struggle,  and 
mortification  and  difficulty,  the  44  keeping  himself  unspotted  from 
the  world.'1’ 
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SERMON  XXII. 

THE  AGENCY  OF  JESUS  CHRIST  SINCE  HIS  ASCENSION. 

Jesus  Christy  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever. — Heb.  xiii.  8. 

The  assertion  of  the  text  might  be  supported  by  the  consideration, 
that  the  mission  and  preaching  of  Christ  have  lost  nothing  of  their 
truth  and  importance  by  the  lapse  of  ages  which  has  taken  place 
since  his  appearance  in  the  world.  If  they  seem  of  less  magnitude, 
reality,  and  concern,  to  us  at  this  present  day,  than  they  did  to 
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those  who  lived  in  the  days  in  which  they  were  carried  on,  it  is  only 
in  the  same  manner  as  a mountain  or  a tower  appears  to  be  less 
when  seen  at  a distance.  It  is  a delusion  in  both  cases.  In  natural 
objects  we  have  commonly  strength  enough  of  judgment  to  prevent 
our  being  imposed  upon  by  these  false  appearances  ; and  it  is  not 
so  much  a want  or  defect  of,  as  it  is  a neglecting  to  exert  and  use, 
our  judgment,  if  we  suffer  ourselves  to  be  deceived  by  them  in  reli- 
gion.— Distance  of  space  in  one  case,  and  distance  of  time  in  the 
other,  make  no  difference  in  the  real  nature  of  the  object ; and  it  is 
a great  weakness  to  allow  them  to  make  any  difference  in  our  esti- 
mate and  apprehension.  The  death  of  Jesus  Christ  is  in  truth,  as 
interesting  to  us,  as  it  was  to  those  who  stood  by  his  cross : his  re- 
surrection from  the  grave  is  a pledge  and  assurance  of  our  future  re- 
surrection, no  less  than  it  was  of  theirs,  who  conversed,  who  ate  and 
drank  with  him,  after  his  return  to  life. 

But  there  is  another  sense,  in  which  it  is  still  more  materially 
true,  that  “ Jesus  Christ  is  the  same,  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for 
ever.”  He  is  personally  living,  and  acting  in  the  same  manner ; has 
been  so  all  along,  and  will  be  so  to  the  end  of  the  world.  He  is  the 
same  in  his  person,  in  his  power,  in  his  office. 

First,  I say,  that  he  is  the  same  individual  person,  and  is  at  this 
present  time  existing,  living,  acting.  He  is  gone  up  on  high.  — The 
clouds  at  his  ascension  received  him  out  of  human  sight.  But  whi- 
ther did  he  go  ? to  sit  for  ever  at  the  right  hand  of  God.  This  is 
expressly  declared  concerning  him.  It  is  also  declared  of  him,  that 
death  hath  no  more  dominion  over  him,  that  he  is  no  more  to  return 
to  corruption.  So  that,  since  his  ascension,  he  hath  continued  in 
heaven  to  live  and  act.  His  human  body,  we  are  likewise  given  to 
believe,  was  changed  upon  his  ascension,  that  is,  was  glorified, 
whereby  it  became  fitted  for  heaven,  and  fitted  for  immortality,  no 
longer  liable  to  decay  or  age,  but  thenceforward  remaining  literally 
and  strictly  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever.  This  change 
in  the  human  person  of  Christ  is  in  effect  asserted,  or  rather  is  refer- 
red to,  as  a thing  already  known,  in  that  text  of  St.  Paul’s  Epistle 
to  the  Philippians  wherein  we  are  assured,  that  hereafter  Christ 
shall  change  our  vile  body,  that  it  may  be  like  his  glorious  body. 
Now  the  natural  body  of  Christ,  before  his  resurrection  at  least, 
was  like  the  natural  body  of  other  men,  was  not  a glorious  body. 
At  this  time,  therefore,  when  St.  Paul  calls  it  his  glorious  body  (for 
it  was  after  his  ascension  that  St.  Paul  wrote  these  words)  it  must 
have  undergone  a great  change.  In  this  exalted  and  glorified  state 
our  Lord  was  seen  by  St.  Stephen,  in  the  moment  of  his  martyrdom. 
Being  full,  you  read,  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  Stephen  looked  up  stead- 
fastly unto  heaven,  and  saw  the  glory  of  God,*  and  Jesus  standing 
on  the  right  hand  of  God.  At  that  seemingly  dreadful  moment, 
even  when  the  martyr  was  surrounded  by  a band  of  assassins,  with 

* The  “ glory  of  God,”  in  Scripture,  when  spoken  of  as  an  object  of  vision,  always, 
I think,  means  a luminous  appearance,  bright  and  refulgent,  beyond  the  splendour 
of  any  natural  object  whatever. 
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stones  ready  in  their  hands  to  stone  him  to  death,  the  spectacle,  nev- 
ertheless, filled  his  soul  with  rapture.  He  cried  out  in  ecstasy,  “ Be- 
hold I see  the  heavens  opened,  and  the  Son  of  man  standing  on  the 
right  hand  of  God.”  The  same  glorious  vision  was  vouchsafed  to 
St.  Paul  at  his  conversion  ; and  to  St.  John  at  the  delivery  of  the 
Revelations.  This  change  of  our  Lord’s  body  was  a change,  we 
have  reason  to  believe,  of  nature  and  substance,  so  as  to  be  thence- 
forward incapable  of  decay  or  dissolution.  It  might  be  susceptible 
of  any  external  form  which  the  particular  purpose  of  his  appearance 
should  require.  So  when  he  appeared  to  Stephen  and  Paul,  or  to 
any  of  his  saints,  it  was  necessary  he  should  assume  the  form  which  I 
he  had  borne  in  the  flesh,  that  he  might  be  known  to  them.  But  it  £ 
is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  he  was  confined  to  that  form.  The  1 
contrary  rather  appears  in  the  Revelation  of  St.  John,  in  which,  i 
after  once  showing  himself  to  the  apostle,  our  Lord  was  afterward 
represented  to  his  eyes  under  different  forms.  All,  however,  that  is  j 
of  importance  to  us  to  know,  all  that  belongs  to  our  present  subject 
to  observe,  is,  that  Christ’s  glorified  person  was  incapable  of  dying  ^ 
any  more ; that  it  continues  at  this  day  ; that  it  hath  all  along  con- 
tinued the  same  real,  identical  being,  as  that  which  went  up  into 
heaven  in  the  sight  of  his  apostles ; the  same  essential  nature,  the 
same  glorified  substance,  the  same  proper  person. 

But,  secondly,  He  is  the  same  also  in  power.  The  Scripture 
doctrine  concerning  our  Lord  seems  to  be  this,  that,  when  his  ap- 
pointed commission  and  his  sufferings  were  closed  upon  earth,  he  * 
was  advanced  in  heaven  to  a still  higher  state  than  what  he  possess-  ? 
ed  before  he  came  into  the  world.*  This  point,  as  well  as  the  glory 
of  his  nature,  both  before  and  after  his  appearance  in  the  flesh,  is  at- 
tested by  St.  Paul,  in  the  second  chapter  of  his  Epistle  to  the  Phi-  j 
lippians.  “ Being  in  the  form  of  God,  he  thought  it  not  robbery  to  j 
be  equal  with  God.”  He  did  not  affect  to  be  equal  with  God,  or  to 
appear  with  divine  honours  (for  such  is  the  sense  which  the  words  in  j 
the  original  will  bear)  “ but  made  himself  of  no  reputation,  and  took 
upon  him  the  form  of  a servant,  and  was  made  in  the  likeness  of  man,  i 
and  became  obedient  unto  death,  even  the  death  of  the  cross.”  j 
Wherefore,”  i.  e.  for  this  his  obedience  even  to  the  last  extremity, 
even  unto  death,  “ God  also'  hath  highly  exalted  him ;”  or,  as  it  is  [ 
distinctly  and  perspicuously  expressed  in  the  original,  “ God  also  j 
hath  more  highly  exalted  him,”  that  is,  to  a higher  state  than  what  . 
he  even  before  possessed ; insomuch  that  he  hath  “ given  him  a name  I 
which  is  above  every  name,”  that  at , or,  more  properly,  in  the  j 
“ name  of  Jesus  every  knee  should  bow,  of  things  in  heaven,  and  i 
things  in  earth,  and  things  under  the  earth  ; and  that  every  tongue  $ 
should  confess,  that  Jesus  Christ  is  Lord,  to  the  glory  of  God  the  i 
Father ;”  exactly  agreeable  to  what  our  Lord  himself  declared  to  I 
his  disciples  after  his  resurrection — “ All  power  is  given  unto  me  in 
heaven  and  in  earth.”  (Matt,  xxviii.  18.)  You  will  observe  in  this 

* See  Sherlock’s  Sermons  on  Phil.  ii.  9. 
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passage  of  St.  Paul,  not  only  the  magnificent  terms  in  which  Christ's 
exaltation  is  described,  viz,  “ that  every  knee  should  thenceforward 
bow  in  his  name,  and  that  every  tongue  should  confess  him  to  be 
Lord ;”  but  you  will  observe  also,  the  comprehension  and  extent  of 
his  dominion — “of  things  in  heaven,  of  things  on  earth,  of  things 
under  the  earth.”  And  that  we  are  specifically  comprised  under 
this  authority  and  this  agency,  either  of  the  two  following  texts  may 
be  brought  as  a sufficient  proof.  “ Where  two  or  three  are  gather- 
ed together,  there  am  I in  the  midst  of  you.”  (Matt,  xviii.  20 ;) 
which  words  of  our  Lord  imply  a knowledge  of,  an  observation  of, 
an  attention  to,  and  an  interference  with,  what  passes  amongst  his 
disciples  upon  earth.  Or  to  take  his  final  words  to  his  followers,  as 
recorded  by  St.  Matthew : “ Lo,  I am  with  you  always,  to  the  end 
of  the  world” — and  they  carry  the  same  implication.  And,  lastly, 
that,  in  the  most  awful  scene  and  event  of  our  existence,  the  day  of 
judgment,  we  shall  not  only  become  the  objects,  but  the  immediate 
objects,  of  Christ’s  power  and  agency,  is  set  forth  in  two  clear  and 
positive  texts.  “ The  hour  is  coming,  and  now  is,  when  the  dead 
shall  hear  the  voice  of  the  Son  of  God”  (John,  v.  25)  not  the  voice 
of  God,  but  the  voice  of  the  Son  of  God.  And  then,  pursuing  the 
description  of  what  will  afterward  take  place,  our  Lord  adds  in  the 
next  verse  but  one — “ that  the  Father  hath  given  him  authority  to 
execute  judgment  also,  because  he  is  the  Son  of  man:  which  is  in 
perfect  conformity  with  what  St.  Paul  announced  to  the  Athenians, 
as  a great  and  new  doctrine,  namely,  “ that  God  hath  appointed  a 
day  in  which  he  will  judge  the  world  in  righteousness  by  that  man 
whom  he  hath  ordained,  whereof  he  hath  given  assurance  unto  all 
men,  in  that  he  hath  raised  him  from  the  dead.” 

Having  shown  that  the  power  of  Jesus  Christ  is  a subsisting 
power  at  this  time,  the  next  question  is,  as  to  its  duration.  Now,  so 
far  as  it  respects  mankind  in  this  present  world,  we  are  assured  that 
it  shall  continue  until  the  end  of  the  world.  The  same  texts  which 
have  been  adduced  prove  this  point  as  well  as  that  for  which  they 
were  quoted  ; and  they  are  confirmed  by  St.  Paul’s  declaration, 
1 Cor.  xv.  24 ; “ Then  cometh  the  end  when  he  shall  have  delivered 
up  the  kingdom  to  God  even  the  Father :”  therefore  he  shall  retain 
and  exercise  it  until  then . But  farther,  this  power  is  not  only  per- 
petual but  progressive,  advancing  and  proceeding  by  different  steps 
and  degrees,  until  it  shall  become  supreme  and  complete,  and  shall 
prevail  against  every  enemy  and  every  opposition.  That  our  Lord’s 
dominion  will  not  only  remain  unto  the  end  of  the  world,  but  that 
its  effects  in  the  world  will  be  greatly  enlarged  and  increased,  is  sig- 
nified very  expressly  in  the  second  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brews. The  apostle  in  this  passage  applies  to  our  Lord  a quotation 
from  the  Psalms : 66  Thou  hast  put  all  things  in  subjection  under 
his  feet and  then  draws  from  it  a strict  inference ; “ for  in  that 
he  put  all  things  in  subjection  under  him,  he  left  nothing  that  he  did 
not  put  under  him:”  and  then  he  remarks  as  a fact,  “but  now  we 
see  not  yet  all  things  put  under  him.”  That  complete  entire  subjec- 
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tion  which  is  here  promised  hath  not  yet  taken  place.  The  promise 
must  therefore  refer  to  a still  future  order  of  things.  This  doctrine 
of  the  progressive  increase  and  final  completeness  of  our  Lord’s 
kingdom,  is  also  virtually  laid  down  in  the  passage  from  the  Corin- 
thians already  cited : “ He  must  reign  till  he  hath  put  all  enemies 
under  his  feet;”  for  that  this  subjugation  of  his  several  enemies  will 
be  successive,  one  after  another,  is  strongly  intimated  by  the  expres- 
sion, “the  last  enemy  that  shall  be  destroyed  is  death.”  Now,  to 
apprehend  the  probability  of  those  things  coming  to  pass,  or  rather 
to  remove  any  opinion  of  their  improbability,  we  ought  constantly  to 
bear  in  our  mind  this  momentous  truth,  that  in  the  hands  of  the 
Deity  time  is  nothing,  that  he  has  eternity  to  act  in.  The  Christian 
dispensation,  nay  the  world  itself,  may  be  in  its  infancy.  A more 
perfect  display  of  the  power  of  Christ,  and  of  his  religion,  maybe  in 
reserve : and  the  ages,  which  it  may  endure  after  the  obstacles  and 
impediments  to  its  reception  are  removed,  may  be  beyond  comparison 
longer  than  those  which  we  have  seen,  in  which  it  has  been  strug- 
gling with  great  difficulties,  most  especially  with  ignorance  and  pre- 
judice. We  ought  not  to  be  moved,  any  more  than  the  apostles  were 
moved,  with  the  reflection  which  was  cast  upon  their  mission,  that 
since  the  “ fathers  fell  asleep,  all  things  continue  as  they  were.”  We 
ought  to  return  the  answer  which  one  of  them  returned,  that  what 
we  call  tardiness  in  the  Deity,  is  not  so ; that  our  so  thinking  it  arises 
from  not  allowing  for  the  different  importance,  nay,  probably,  for 
the  different  apprehension  of  time,  in  the  divine  mind  and  in  ours ; 
that  with  him  a thousand  years  are  as  one  day ; words  which  con- 
found and  astonish  human  understanding,  yet  strictly  and  metaphy- 
sically true. 

Again,  we  should  remember,  that  the  apostles  ; the  very  persons 
who  asserted  that  God  would  put  all  things  under  him,  themselves, 
as  we  have  seen,  acknowledged  that  it  was  not  yet  done.  In  the 
mean  time,  from  the  whole  of  their  declarations  and  of  this  discus- 
sion we  collect,  that  Jesus  Christ,  ascended  into  the  heavens,  is,  at 
this  day,  a great  efficient  Being  in  the  universe,  invested  by  his  Fa- 
ther with  a high  authority,  which  he  exercises,  and  will  continue  to 
exercise,  until  the  end  of  the  world. 

Thirdly,  he  is  the  same  in  his  office.  The  principal  offices  as- 
signed by  the  Scriptures  to  our  Lord  in  his  glorified  state,  that  is, 
since  his  ascension  into  heaven,  are  those  of  a mediator  and  interces- 
sor. Of  the  mediation  of  our  Lord  the  Scripture  speaks  in  this  wise. 
'“There  is  one  God,  and  one  mediator  between  God  and  men,  the 
man  Christ  Jesus.”  1 Tim.  ii.  5.  It  was  after  our  Lord’s  ascension 
that  this  was  spoken  of  him  : and  it  is  plain,  from  the  form  and  turn 
of  the  expression,  that  his  mediatorial  character  and  office  was  meant 
to  be  represented  as  a perpetual  character  and  office,  because  it  is 
described  in  conjunction  with  the  existence  of  God  and  men,  so  long 
as  men  exist ; 46  there  is  one  mediator  between  God  and  men,  the 
man  Jesus  Christ.”  “ Hitherto  ye  have  asked  nothing  in  my  name.” 
“ At  that  day  ye  shall  ask  in  my  name.”  (John,  xvi.  24 — 26.) 
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These  words  form  part  of  our  Lord’s  memorable  conversation  with 
his  select  disciples,  not  many  hours  before  his  death  : and  clearly  in- 
timate the  mediatorial  office  which  he  was  to  discharge  after  his  as- 
cension. 

Concerning  his  intercession , not  that  which  he  occasionally  exer- 
cised upon  earth  when  he  prayed,  as  he  did  most  fervently  for  his 
disciples,  but  that  which  he  now,  at  this  present  time,  exercises,  we 
have  the  following  text,  explicit,  satisfactory,  and  full.  44  But  this 
man,  because  he  continueth  ever,  hath  an  unchangeable  priesthood 
by  priesthood  is  here  meant  the  office  of  praying  for  others. 
44  Wherefore  he  is  able  to  save  them  to  the  uttermost  that  come  unto 
God  by  him,  seeing  he  ever  liveth  to  make  intercession  for  us.”  No 
words  can  more  plainly  declare  than  these  words  do,  the  perpetuity 
of  our  Lord’s  agency : that  it  did  not  cease  with  his  presence  upon 
earth,  but  continues.  He  continueth  ever  : he  ever  liveth  ; he  hath 
an  unchangeable  priesthood.  Surely  this  justifies  what  our  text 
saith  of  him : 44  that  he  is  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever 
and  that  not  in  a figurative  or  metaphorical  sense,  but  literally,  ef- 
fectually, and  really.  Moreover,  in  the  same  passage,  not  only  the 
constancy  and  perpetuity,  but  the  power  and  efficacy,  of  our  Lord’s 
intercession  are  asserted.  44  He  is  able  to  save  them  to  the  utter- 
most that  come  unto  God  by  him.”  They  must  come  unto  God  : 
they  must  come  by  him : and  then  he  is  able  to  save  them  com- 
pletely. 

These  three  heads  of  observation,  namely,  upon  his  person,  his 
power,  and  his  office,  comprise  the  relation  in  which  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  stands  to  us  whilst  we  remain  in  this  mortal  life.  There  is 
another  consideration  of  great  solemnity  and  interest,  namely,  the 
relation  which  we  shall  bear  to  him  in  our  future  state.  Now  the 
economy  which  appears  to  be  destined  for  the  human  creation,  I 
mean  for  that  part  of  it  which  shall  be  received  to  future  happiness, 
is,  that  they  shall  live  in  a state  of  local  society  with  one  another, 
and  under  Jesus  Christ  as  their  head,  experiencing  a connexion 
amongst  themselves,  as  wrell  as  the  operation  of  his  authority  as  their 
Lord  and  governor.  I think  it  likely  that  our  Saviour  had  this  state 
of  things  in  view,  when  in  his  final  discourse  with  his  apostles  he 
tells  them : 44 1 go  to  prepare  a place  for  you.  And  if  I go  and 
prepare  a place  for  you,  I will  come  again,  and  receive  you  unto 
myself;  that  where  I am,  there  ye  may  be  also.”  (John,  xiv.  2,  3.) 
And  again,  in  the  same  discourse,  and  referring  to  the  same  econo- 
my, 44  Father,”  says  he,  44 1 will  that  they  also,  whom  thou  hast 
given  me,  be  with  me  where  I am  ; that  they  may  behold  my  glory 
which  thou  hast  given  me for  that  this  was  spoken,  not  merely  of 
the  twelve  who  were  then  sitting  with  Jesus,  and  to  whom  his  dis- 
course was  addressed,  but  of  his  disciples  in  future  ages  of  the  world, 
is  fairly  collected  from  his  words  (xvii.  20 ;)  44  Neither  pray  I for 
these  alone,  but  for  them  also  which  shall  believe  on  me  through 
their  word.” — Since  the  prayer  here  stated  was  part  of  the  discourse, 
it  is  reasonable  to  infer,  that  the  discourse,  in  its  object,  extended  as 
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far  as  the  prayer,  which  we  have  seen  to  include  believers,  as  well  of 
succeeding  ages,  as  of  that  then  present. 

Now  concerning  this  future  dispensation,  supposing  it  to  consist, 
as  here  represented,  of  accepted  spirits,  participating  of  happiness  in 
a state  of  sensible  society  with  one  another,  and  with  Jesus  Christ 
himself  at  their  head,  one  train  of  reflection  naturally  arises,  namely, 
first,  that  it  is  highly  probable  there  should  be  many  expressions  of 
Scripture  which  have  relation  to  it ; secondly,  that  such  expressions 
must,  by  their  nature,  appear  to  us,  at  present,  under  a considerable 
degree  of  obscurity  ; which  we  may  be  apt  to  call  a defect ; thirdly, 
that  the  credit  due  to  such  expressions  must  depend  upon  their  au- 
thority as  portions  of  the  written  word  of  God,  and  not  upon  the 
probability,  much  less  upon  the  clearness,  of  what  they  contain  ; so 
that  our  comprehension  of  what  they  mean  must  stop  at  very  gene- 
ral notions ; and  our  belief  in  them  rest  in  the  deference  to  which 
they  are  entitled,  as  Scripture  declarations.  Of  this  kind  are  many, 
if  not  all,  of  those  expressions,  which  speak  so  strongly  of  the  value 
and  benefit  and  efficacy  of  the  death  of  Christ ; of  its  sacrificial,  ex- 
piatory, and  atoning  nature.  We  may  be  assured,  that  these  expres- 
sions mean  something  real ; refer  to  something  real ; though  it  be 
something  which  is  to  take  place  in  that  future  dispensation  of  which 
we  have  been  speaking.  It  is  reasonable  to  expect,  that,  when  we 
come  to  experience  what  that  state  is,  the  same  experience  will  open 
to  us  the  distinct  propriety  of  these  expressions,  their  truth,  and  the 
substantial  truth  which  they  contain ; and  likewise  show  us,  that 
however  strong  and  exalted  the  terms  are  which  we  see  made  use  of, 
they  are  not  stronger  nor  higher  than  the  subject  called  for.  But 
for  the  present  we  must  be,  what  I own  it  is  difficult  to  be,  content  j 
to  take  up  with  very  general  notions,  humbly  hoping,  that  a disposi- 
tion to  receive  and  to  acquiesce  in  what  appears  to  us  to  be  revealed, 
be  it  more,  or  be  it  less,  will  be  regarded  as  the  duty  which  belongs 
to  our  subsisting  condition,  and  the  measure  of  information  with 
which  it  is  favoured  : and  will  stand  in  the  place  of  what,  from  our 
deep  interest  in  the  matter,  we  are  sometimes  tempted  to  desire,  but 
which,  nevertheless,  might  be  unfit  for  us,  a knowledge,  which  not 
only  was,  but  which  we  perceived  to  be,  fully  adequate  to  the  sub- 
ject. ...  I 

There  is  another  class  of  expressions,  which,  since  they  professed- 
ly refer  to  circumstances  that  are  to  take  place  in  this  new  state,  and 
not  before,  will,  it  is  likely,  be  rendered  quite  intelligible  by  our 
experience  in  that  state ; but  must  necessarily  convey  very  imperfect 
information  until  they  be  so  explained.  Of  this  kind  are  many  of 
the  passages  of  Scripture,  which  we  have  already  noticed,  as  refer- 
ring to  the  changes  which  will  be  wrought  in  our  mortal  nature,  and 
the  agency  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  intervention  of  his 
power  in  producing  those  changes,  and  the  nearer  similitude  which 
our  changed  natures  and  the  bodies,  with  which  we  shall  then  be 
clothed,  will  bear  to  his.  We  read  “ that  he  shall  change  our  vile 
body,  that  it  may  be  like  his  glorious  body.1’’  A momentous  assu- 
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ranee,  no  doubt : yet  in  its  particular  signification,  waiting  to  be 
cleared  up  by  our  experience  of  the  event.  So  likewise  are  some 
other  particular  expressions  relating  to  the  same  event,  such  as  being 
44  unclothed,”  44  clothed  upon,”  44  the  dead  in  Christ  rising  first 
44  meeting  the  Lord  in  the  air  44  they  that  are  alive  not  preventing 
those  that  are  asleep,”  and  the  like.  These  are  all  most  interesting 
intimations ; yet  to  a certain  degree  obscure.  They  answer  the 
purpose  of  ministering  to  our  hopes  and  comfort  and  admonition, 
which  they  do  without  conveying  any  clear  ideas : and  this,  and  not 
the  satisfaction  of  our  curiosity,  may  be  the  grand  purpose,  for  the 
sake  of  which  intimations  of  these  things  were  given  at  all.  But 
then,  in  so  far  as  they  describe  a change  in  the  order  of  nature,  of 
which  change  we  are  to  be  the  objects,  it  seems  to  follow,  that  we 
shall  be  furnished  with  experience  which  will  discover  to  us  the  full 
sense  of  this  language.  The  same  remark  may  be  repeated  concern- 
ing the  first  and  second  death,  which  are  expressly  spoken  of  in  the 
Revelations,  and,  as  I think,  alluded  to  and  supposed  in  other  pas- 
sages of  Scripture  in  which  they  are  not  named. 

The  lesson  inculcated  by  the  observation  here  pointed  out  is  this, 
that,  in  the  difficulties  which  we  meet  with  in  interpreting  Scripture, 
instead  of  being  too  uneasy,  under  them,  by  reason  of  the  obscurity 
of  certain  passages,  or  the  degree  of  darkness,  which  hangs  over 
certain  subjects,  we  ought  first  to  take  to  ourselves  this  safe  and 
consoling  rule,  namely,  to  make  up  for  the  deficiency  of  our  know- 
ledge by  the  sincerity  of  our  practice ; in  other  words,  to  act  up  to 
what  we  do  know,  or  at  least,  earnestly  to  strive  so  to  do.  So  far  as 
a man  holds  fast  to  this  rule,  he  has  a strong  ground  of  comfort 
under  every  degree  of  ignorance,  or  even  of  errors.  And  it  is  a rule 
applicable  to  the  rich  and  to  the  poor,  to  the  educated  and  the  unedu- 
cated, to  every  state  and  station  of  life;  and  to  all  the  differences 
which  arise  from  different  opportunities  of  acquiring  knowledge. 
Different  obligations  may  result  from  different  means  of  obtaining 
information  ; but  this  rule  comprises  all  differences. 

The  next  reflection  is,  that  in  meeting  with  difficulties,  nay  very 
great  difficulties,  we  meet  with  nothing  strange,  nothing  but  what, 
in  truth,  might  reasonably  have  been  expected  beforehand.  It  was 
to  be  expected,  that  a revelation,  which  was  to  have  its  completion 
in  another  state  of  existence,  would  contain  many  expressions  which 
referred  to  that  state ; and  which,  on  account  of  such  reference, 
would  be  made  clear  and  perfectly  intelligible  only  to  those  who  had 
experience  of  that  state,  and  to  us  after  we  had  attained  to  that  ex- 
perience ; whilst,  however,  in  the  mean  time,  they  may  convey  to  us 
enough  of  information,  to  admonish  us  in  our  conduct,  to  support 
our  hopes,  and  to  incite  our  endeavours.  Therefore  the  meeting 
with  difficulties,  owing  to  this  cause,  ought  not  to  surprise  us,  nor 
to  trouble  us  over-much.  Seriousness,  nay  even  anxiety,  touching 
every  thing  which  concerns  our  salvation,  no  thoughtful  man  can 
help ; but  it  is  possible  we  may  be  distressed  by  doubts  and  difficul- 
ties more  than  there  is  any  occasion  to  be  distressed. 
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Lastly,  under  all  our  perplexities,  under  all  the  misgivings  of  M 
mind  to  which  even  good  men  (such  is  the  infirmity  of  human  na- 
ture) are  subject,  there  is  this  important  assurance  to  resort  to,  that 
we  have  a protection  over  our  heads  which  is  constant  and  abiding ; | 
that  God,  blessed  be  his  name,  is  for  evermore ; that  Jesus  Christ  j 
our  Lord  is  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever ; that,  like  as  a 
traveller  by  land  or  sea,  go  where  he  will,  always  sees,  when  he  looks  rant 
up,  the  same  sun  ; so  in  our  journey  through  a varied  existence,  d 
whether  it  be  in  our  present  state,  or  in  our  next  state,  or  in  the  aw- 
ful passage  from  one  to  the  other  ; in  the  world  in  which  we  live,  or 
in  the  country  which  we  seek ; in  the  hour  of  death,  no  less  than  in 
the  midst  of  health,  we  are  in  the  same  upholding  hands,  under  the  I ton 
same  sufficient  and  unfailing  support. 


SERMON  XXIII. 

OF  SPIRITUAL  INFLUENCE  IN  GENERAL. 
IN  THREE  PARTS. 


|0t 

Sp 

3 
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Know  ye 


(PART  I.) 


not  that  ye  are  the  temple  of  God,  and  that  the  Spirit  of  God  dwelU 
eth  in  you  ? — 1 Cor.  iii.  Id. 


There  are  ways  of  considering  the  subject  of  spiritual  influence,  as 
well  as  a want  of  considering  it,  which  lay  it  open  to  difficulties  and 
to  misconceptions.  But  if  the  being  liable  to  misapprehension  and 
to  misrepresentation  be  thought  an  objection  to  any  doctrine,  I know 
of  no  doctrine  which  is  not  liable  to  the  same : nor  any  which  has 
not,  in  fact,  been  loaded  at  various  times  with  great  mistakes. 

One  difficulty,  which  has  struck  the  minds  of  some,  is,  that  the 
doctrine  of  an  influencing  Spirit,  and  of  the  importance  of  this  in- 
fluence to  human  salvation,  is  an  arbitrary  system,  making  every 
thing  to  depend,  not  upon  ourselves,  nor  upon  any  exertion  of  our 
own,  but  upon  the  gift  of  the  Spirit.  It  is  not  for  us,  we  allow,  to 
canvass  the  gifts  of  God  : because  we  do  not,  and  it  seems  impossible 
that  we  should,  sufficiently  understand  the  motive  of  the  Giver.  In 
more  than  ordinary  cases,  and  in  cases  more  level  to  our  comprehen- 
sion, we  seem  to  acknowledge  the  difference  between  a debt  and  a 
gift.  A debt  is  bound,  as  it  were,  by  known  rules  of  justice : a gift 
depends  upon  the  motive  of  the  giver,  which  often  can  be  known 
only  to  himself.  To  judge  of  the  propriety  either  of  granting  or 
withholding  that  to  which  there  is  no  claim,  which  is,  in  the  strictest 
sense,  a favour,  which,  as  such,  rests  with  the  donor  to  bestow  as  to 
him  seemeth  good,  we  must  have  the  several  motives  which  present- 
ed themselves  to  the  mind  of  the  donor  before  us.  This,  with  respect 
to  the  Divine  Being,  is  impossible.  Therefore,  we  allow  that,  either 
in  this,  or  in  any  other  matter,  to  canvass  the  gifts  of  God  is  a pre- 
sumption not  fit  to  be  indulged.  We  are  to  receive  our  portion  of 
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them  with  thankfulness.  We  are  to  be  thankful,  for  instance,  for 
the  share  of  health  and  strength  which  is  given  us,  without  inquiring 
why  others  are  healthier  and  stronger  than  ourselves.  This  is  the 
right  disposition  of  mind  with  respect  to  all  the  benefactions  of  God 
Almighty  towards  us. 

But  unsearchable  does  not  mean  arbitrary.  Our  necessary  igno- 
rance of  the  motives  which  rest  and  dwell  in  the  divine  mind  in  the 
bestowing  of  his  grace,  is  no  proof  that  it  is  not  bestowed  by  the  just- 
est  reason.  And  with  regard  to  the  case  at  present  before  us,  viz. 
the  gifts  and  graces  of  the  Spirit,  the  charge  against  it  of  its  being  an 
arbitrary  system,  or,  in  other  words,  independent  of  our  own  endea- 
vours, is  not  founded  in  any  doctrine  or  declaration  of  Scripture.  It 
is  not  arbitrary  in  its  origin,  in  its  degree,  or  in  its  final  success. 

First,  it  is  not  arbitrary  in  its  origin ; for  you  read  that  it  is  given 
to  prayer.  66  If  ye,  being  evil,  know  how  to  give  good  gifts  unto 
your  children,  much  more  shall  your  heavenly  Father  give  the  Holy 
Spirit  to  them  that  ask  it ;n  but  whether  we  will  ask  it  or  not,  de- 
pends upon  ourselves.  It  is  proposed,  you  find,  as  a subject  for  our 
prayers;  for  prayer,  not  formal,  cold,  heartless,  transitory,  but 
prayer  from  the  soul,  prayer  earnest  and  persevering ; for  this  last 
alone  *is  what  the  Scripture  means  by  prayer.  In  this,  therefore, 
it  cannot  be  said  to  be  arbitrary,  or  independent  of  our  endeavours. 
On  the  contrary,  the  Scripture  exhorts  us  to  a striving  in  prayer  for 
this  best  of  all  gifts. 

But  it  will  be  asked,  is  not  the  very  first  touch  of  true  religion 
upon  the  soul,  sometimes,  at  least,  itself  the  action  of  the  Holy  Spirit  ? 
This,  therefore,  must  be  prior  to  our  praying  for  it.  And  so  it  may 
be,  and  not  yet  be  arbitrarily  given.  The  religious  state  of  the  hu- 
man soul  is  exceedingly  various.  Amongst  others  there  is  a state,  in 
which  there  may  be  good  latent  dispositions,  suitable  faculties  for 
religion ; yet  no  religion.  In  such  a state  the  spark  alone  is  wanting. 
To  such  a state  the  elementary  principle  of  religion  may  be  commu- 
nicated, though  not  prayed  for.  Nor  can  this  be  said  to  be  arbitrary. 
The  Spirit  of  God  is  given  where  it  was  wanted ; where,  when  given, 
it  would  produce  its  effect ; but  that  state  of  heart  and  mind,  upon 
which  the  effect  was  to  be  produced,  might  still  be  the  result  of  mo- 
ral qualification,  improvement,  and  voluntary  endeavour.  It  is  not, 
I think,  difficult  to  conceive  such  a case  as  this. 


Nevertheless  it  may  be  more  ordinarily  true,  that  the  gift  of  the 
Spirit  is  holden  out  to  the  struggling,  the  endeavouring,  the  ap- 
proaching Christian.  When  the  penitent  prodigal  was  yet  a great 
way  off,  his  Father  saw  him.  This  parable  was  delivered  by  our 
Lord  expressly  to  typify  God’s  dealing  with  such  sinners  as  are 
touched  with  a sense  of  their  condition.  And  this  is  one  circum- 
stance in  it  to  be  particularly  noticed.  God  sees  the  returning  mind ; 
sees  every  step  and  every  advance  towards  him,  66  though  we  be  yet 
a great  way  off yet  at  a great  distance ; though  much  remains  to 
be  done,  and  to  be  attained,  and  to  be  accomplished.  And  what  he 
sees,  he  helps.  His  aid  and  influence  are  assisting  to  the  willing 
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Christian,  truly  and  sincerely  willing,  though  yet  in  a low  and  imper-jitbi 
feet  state  of  proficiency  ; nay,  though  in  the  outset,  as  it  were,  of  his 
religious  progress.  64  The  Lord  is  nigh  unto  them  that  are  of  a con-  (tei 
trite  heart.’’  (Psalm,  xxxiv.  19.)  But  in  all  this  there  is  nothing 
arbitrary.  ial 

Nor,  secondly,  is  the  operation  of  the  Spirit  arbitrary  in  its  degree.  jrj 
It  has  a rule,  and  its  rule  is  this.  44  Whosoever  hath,  to  him  shall  jth 
be  given,  and  he  shall  have  more  abundance ; and  whosoever  hath  | j} 
not,  from  him  shall  be  taken  away  even  that  which  he  hath.”  Now  tl. 
of  this  rule,  which  is  expressed  under  some,  but  under  no  great  dif- 
ference  of  phrase,  in  all  the  three  first  Gospels,  I have  first  to  ob-ijf 
serve,  that,  though  it  carry  the  appearance  of  harshness  and  injustice,  |8 
it  is  neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  but  is  correctly  and  fundamentally  ^ 
just.  The  meaning  is,  that  whosoever  uses,  exercises,  and  improves,  |ea 
the  gifts  which  he  has  received,  shall  continue  to  receive  still  larger 
portions  of  these  gifts ; nay,  he  who  has  already  received  the  largest 
portion,  provided  he  adequately  and  proportionably  uses  his  gifts, 
shall  also  in  future  receive  the  largest  portion.  More  and  more  will 
be  added  to  him  that  has  the  most : whilst  he  who  neglects  the  little 
which  he  has,  shall  be  deprived  even  of  that.  That  this  is  the  sound 
exposition  of  these  texts  is  proved  from  hence,  that  one  of  them  isj 
used  as  the  application  of  the  parable  of  the  talents,  concerning  the 
meaning  of  which  parable  there  can  be  no  doubt  at  all ; for  there  he 
who  had  received,  and,  having  received,  had  duly  improved,  ten 
talents,  was  placed  over  ten  cities ; and  of  him  the  expression  in 
question  is  used,  44  Whosoever  hath,  to  him  shall  be  given,  and  hej 


shall  have  more  abundance.”  On  the  contrary,  he  who  had  receiv- 
ed one  talent,  and  had  neglected  what  he  had  received,  had  it  taken 
from  him : and  of  him  the  other  part  of  the  expression  is  used : 
44  whosoever  hath  not,  from  him  shall  be  taken  away  even  that  which 
he  hath.”  But  there  is  a point  still  remaining,  viz.  whether  this 
Scripture  rule  be  applicable  to  spiritual  gifts.  I answer,  that  it  is 
so  applied,  more  especially  to  spiritual  knowledge,  and  the  use  wrhich 
we  make  thereof.  44  Take  heed  how  ye  hear : unto  you  that  hear 
shall  more  be  given  ; for  he  that  hath,  to  him  shall  be  given,  and  he 
that  hath  not,  from  him  shall  be  taken  even  that  which  he  hath.”  So 
stands  the  passage  in  Mark,  and  substantially  the  same,  that  is,  with 
a view  to  the  same  application,  the  passage  stands  in  Matthew  and 
Luke.  I consider  it,  therefore,  to  be  distinctly  asserted,  that  this  is 
the  rule  with  regard  to  spiritual  knowledge.  And  I think  the  anal- 
ogy conclusive  with  regard  to  other  spiritual  gifts.  In  all  which 
there  is  nothing  arbitrary. 

Nor,  thirdly,  is  it  arbitrary  in  its  final  success.  44  Grieve  not  the 
Spirit  of  God :”  therefore  he  may  be  grieved.  44  And  hath  done 
despite  unto  the  Spirit  of  grace”  (Heb.  x.  29  :)  therefore  he  may  be 
despised.  Both  these  are  leading  texts  upon  the  subject.  And  so 
is  the  following — 44  And  his  grace,  which  was  bestowed  upon  me 
was  not  in  vain”  (1  Cor.  xv.  10 :)  therefore  it  might  have  been  in 
vain.  The  influence,  therefore,  of  the  Spirit  may  not  prevail,  even 
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is  the  admonitions  of  a friend,  the  warnings  of  a parent,  may  not 
prevail,  may  not  be  successful,  may  not  be  attended  to,  may  be  re- 
jected, may  be  resisted,  may  be  despised,  may  be  lost ; so  that  both 
its  gift,  in  its  degree,  operation,  and  progress,  and  above  all,  in  its 
Inal  effect,  it  is  connected  with  our  own  endeavours,  it  is  not  arbi- 
rary.  Throughout  the  whole,  it  does  not  supersede,  but  co-operates 
frith,  ourselves. 

But  another  objection  is  advanced,  and  from  an  opposite  quarter. 
Jilt  is  said,  that  if  the  influence  of  the  Spirit  depend,  after  all,  upon 
Hour  endeavours,  the  doctrine  is  nugatory ; it  comes  to  the  same  thing, 
k'as  if  salvation  was  put  upon  ourselves  and  our  endeavours  alone,  ex- 
clusive of  every  farther  consideration,  and  without  referring  us  to 
any  influence  or  assistance  whatever.  I answer,  that  this  is  by  no 
means  true ; that  it  is  not  the  same  thing  either  in  reality*  or  in 
opinion,  or  in  the  consequences  of  that  opinion. 

Assuredly  it  is  not  the  same  thing  in  reality.  Is  it  the  same  thing, 
whether  we  perform  a work  by  our  own  strength,  or  by  obtaining  the 
1 assistance  and  co-operation  of  another  ? or  does  it  make  it  the  same 
j ! thing,  that  this  assistance  is  to  be  obtained  by  means  which  it  is  in 
our  own  choice  to  use  or  not  ? or  because,  when  the  assistance  is  ob- 
1 tained,  we  may  or  may  not  avail  ourselves  of  it ; or  because  we  may, 
by  neglecting,  lose  it  ? After  all,  they  are  two  different  things,  per- 
! forming  a work  by  ourselves,  and  performing  it  by  means  of  help. 

Again : it  is  not  the  same  thing  in  the  opinions,  and  sentiments, 
and  dispositions,  which  accompany  it.  A person  who  knows  or  be- 
j lieves  himself  to  be  beholden  to  another  for  the  progress  and  success 
I of  an  undertaking,  though  still  carried  on  by  his  own  endeavours, 
i acknowledges  his  friend  and  his  benefactor ; feels  his  dependency  and 
j his  obligation ; turns  to  him  for  help  and  aid  in  his  difficulties ; is 
j humble  under  the  want  and  need,  which  he  finds  he  has,  of  assis- 
I tance ; and  above  all  things,  is  solicitous  not  to  lose  the  benefit  of 
j that  assistance.  This  is  a different  turn  of  mind,  and  a different  way 
of  thinking,  from  his,  who  is  sensible  of  no  such  want,  who  relies 
entirely  upon  his  own  strength ; who,  of  course,  can  hardly  avoid 
being  proud  of  his  success,  or  feeling  the  confidence,  the  presump- 
tion, the  self-commendation,  and  the  pretensions,  which,  however 
they  might  suit  with  a being  who  achieves  his  work  by  his  own  pow- 
ers, by  no  means,  and  in  no  wise,  suit  with  a frail  constitution,  which 
must  ask  and  obtain  the  friendly  aid  and  help  of  a kind  and  gracious 
benefactor,  before  he  can  proceed  in  the  business  set  out  for  him, 
and  which  it  is  of  unspeakable  consequence  to  him  to  execute  some 
how  or  other. 

It  is  thus  in  religion.  A sense  of  spiritual  weakness  and  of  spi- 
ritual wants ; a belief  that  divine  aid  and  help  are  to  be  had ; are 
principles  which  carry  the  soul  to  God  ; make  us  think  of  him,  and 
think  of  him  in  earnest ; convert,  in  a word,  morality  into  religion ; 
bring  us  round  to  holiness  of  life,  by  the  road  of  piety  and  devotion ; 
render  us  humble  in  ourselves  and  grateful  towards  God.  There 
are  two  dispositions  which  compose  the  true  Christian  character ; 
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humility  as  to  ourselves ; affection  and  gratitude  as  to  God ; an 
both  these  are  natural  fruits  and  effects  of  the  persuasion  we  spea 
of:  and  what  is  of  the  most  importance  of  all,  this  persuasion  wi 
be  accompanied  with  a corresponding  fear  lest  we  should  neglect,  an 
by  neglecting  lose,  this  invaluable  assistance.  On  the  one  hanc 
therefore,  it  is  not  true,  that  the  doctrine  of  an  influencing  Spirit 
not  an  arbitrary  system,  setting  aside  our  own  endeavours.-— No; 
on  the  other  hand,  is  it  true,  that  the  connecting  it  with  our  own  ei 
deavours,  as  obtained  through  them,  as  assisting  them,  as  co-open 
ting  with  them,  renders  the  doctrine  unimportant,  or  all  one  has  pi 
m the  whole  upon  our  endeavours  without  any  such  doctrine.  If 
be  true,  in  fact,  that  the  feebleness  of  our  nature  requires  the  sui 
couring  influence  of  God’s  Spirit  in  carrying  on  the  grand  businef 
of  salvation,  and  in  every  state  and  stage  of  its  progress,  in  convei 
sion,  in  regeneration,  in  constancy,  in  perseverance,  in  sanctification 
it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  this  truth  be  declared,  and  undei 
stood,  and  confessed,  and  felt ; because  the  perception  and  sincer 
acknowledgment  of  it  will  be  accompanied  by  a train  of  sentiments 
by  a turn  of  thought,  by  a degree  and  species  of  devotion,  by  he 
mility,  by  prayer,  by  piety,  by  a recourse  to  God  in  our  religio 
warfare,  different  from  what  will,  or,  perhaps,  can  be  found  in 
mind  unacquainted  with  this  doctrine,  or  in  a mind  rejecting  it,  o 
in  a mind  unconcerned  about  these  things  one  way  or  other. 


SERMON  XXIV. 

ON  THE  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  SPIRIT. 

(PART  II.) 

Know  ye  not  that  ye  are  the  temple  of  God,  and  that  the  Spirit  of  God  dwell 
eih  in  you? — 1 Cor.  iii.  Id. 


It  is  undoubtedly  a difficulty  in  the  doctrine  of  spiritual  influence 
that  we  do  not  so  perceive  the  action  of  the  Spirit,  as  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  suggestions  of  our  own  minds.  Many  good  men  acknow- 
ledge, that  they  are  not  conscious  of  any  such  immediate  perceptions 
They,  who  lay  claim  to  them,  cannot  advance,  like  the  apostles,  such 
proofs  of  their  claim,  as  must  necessarily  satisfy  others,  or,  perhaps, 
secure  themselves  from  delusion.  And  this  is  made  a ground  of  ob- 
jection to  the  doctrine  itself.  Now,  I think,  the  objection  proceeds 
upon  an  erroneous  principle,  namely,  our  expecting  more  than  is 
promised.  The  agency  and  influence  of  the  divine  Spirit  are  spoken 
of  in  Scripture,  and  are  promised  : but  it  is  no  where  promised,  that! 
its  operations  shall  be  always  sensible , viz.  distinguishable  at  the 
time  from  the  impulses,  dictates,  and  thoughts,  of  our  own  minds. > 
I do  not  take  upon  me  to  say,  that  they  are  never  so:  I only  say, 
that  ibis  not  necessary,  in  the  nature  of  things,  that  they  should  be* 
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Jo ; nor  is  it  asserted  in  the  Scripture  that  they  are  so ; nor  is  it  pro- 
j nised  that  they  will  be  so. 

I The  nature  of  the  thing  does  not  imply  or  require  it : by  which  I 
jaean,  that  according  to  the  constitution  of  the  human  mind,  as  far 
Vs  we  are  acquainted  with  that  constitution,  a foreign  influence  or 
y mpulse  may  act  upon  it,  without  being  distinguished  in  our  percep- 
tion from  its  natural  operations,  that  is,  without  being  perceived  at 
Vhe  time.  The  case  appears  to  me  to  be  this.  The  order  in  which 
en  deas  and  motives  rise  up  in  our  minds,  is  utterly  unknown  to  us, 
ld  wnsequently  it  will  be  unknown  when  that  order  is  disturbed,  or 
filtered,  or  affected:  therefore  it  may  be  altered,  it  may  be  affected 

1 )y  the  interposition  of  a foreign  influence,  without  that  interposition 
jeing  perceived.  Again,  and  in  like  manner,  not  only  the  order  in 
es  diich  thoughts  and  motives  rise  up  in  our  minds,  is  unknown  to 
er  mrselves,  but  the  causes  also  are  unknown,  and  are  incalculable, 

II  lpon  which  the  vividness  of  the  ideas,  the  force  and  strength  and 
Sr  mpression  of  the  motives,  which  enter  into  our  minds,  depend. 
^Therefore,  that  vividness  may  be  made  more  or  less,  that  force  may 
^ !>e  increased  or  diminished,  and  both  by  the  influence  of  a spiritual 
u'  Lgent,  without  any  distinct  sensation  of  such  agency  being  felt  at 

he  time.  Was  the  case  otherwise,  was  the  order  according  to  which 
thoughts  and  motives  rise  up  in  our  minds  fixed,  and  being  fixed, 
01  mown  ; then  I do  admit  the  order  could  not  be  altered  or  violated, 
ior  a foreign  agent  interfere  to  alter  or  violate  it,  without  our  being 
mmediately  sensible  of  what  was  passing.  As  also,  if  the  causes, 
jpon  which  the  power  and  strength  of  either  good  or  bad  motives 
| depend,  were  ascertained,  then  it  would  likewise  be  ascertained  when 
| this  force  was  ever  increased  or  diminished  by  external  influence  and 
I operation : then  it  might  be  true,  that  external  influence  could  not 
ict  upon  us  without  being  perceived.  But  in  the  ignorance  under 
which  we  are  concerning  the  thoughts  and  motives  of  our  minds, 
when  left  to  themselves,  we  must,  naturally  speaking,  be,  at  the 
■ time,  both  ignorant  and  insensible  of  the  presence  of  an  interfering 
power ; one  ignorance  will  correspond  with  the  other : whilst,  never- 
theless, the  assistance  and  benefit  derived  from  that  power  may,  in 
1 reality,  be  exceedingly  great.  In  this  instance  philosophy,  in  my 
opinion,  comes  in  aid  of  religion.  In  the  ordinary  state  of  the  mind, 
both  the  presence  and  the  power  of  the  motives  which  act  upon  it, 
proceed  from  causes  of  which  we  know  nothing.  This  philosophy 
confesses,  and  indeed  teaches.  From  whence  it  follows,  that  when 
these  causes  are  interrupted  or  influenced,  that  interruption  and  that 
influence  will  be  equally  unknown  to  us.  Just  reasoning  shows  this 
proposition  to  be  a consequence  of  the  former.  From  whence  it 
follows  again,  that  immediately  and  at  the  time  perceiving  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  not  only  not  necessary  to  the  reality  of 
these  operations,  but  that  it  is  not  consonant  to  the  frame  of  the  hu- 
man mind  that  it  should  be  so.  I repeat  again,  that  we  take  not 
upon  us  to  assert  that  it  is  never  so.  Undoubtedly  God  can,  if  he 
please,  give  that  tact  and  quality  to  his  communications,  that  they 
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shall  be  perceived  to  be  divine  communications  at  the  time.  An 
this  probably  was  very  frequently  the  case  with  the  prophets,  wit 
the  apostles,  and  with  inspired  men  of  old.  But  it  is  not  the  cas 
naturally,  by  which  I mean,  that  it  is  not  the  case  according  to  th 
constitution  of  the  human  soul.  It  does  not  appear,  by  experience  j 
to  be  the  case  usually.  What  would  be  the  effect  of  the  influenc  v 
of  the  divine  Spirit  being  always  or  generally  accompanied  with  (1S 
distinct  notice,  it  is  difficult  even  to  conjecture.  One  thing  may  h 
said  of  it,  that  it  would  be  putting  us  under  a quite  different  disper 
sation.  It  would  be  putting  us  under  a miraculous  dispensation  1 
for  the  agency  of  the  Spirit  in  our  souls  distinctly  perceived  is,  pre 
perly  speaking,  a miracle.  Now  miracles  are  instruments  in  the  han 
of  God  of  signal  and  extraordinary  effects,  produced  upon  signal  an  * 
extraordinary  occasions.  Neither  internally  nor  externally  do  the 
form  the  ordinary  course  of  his  proceeding  with  his  reasonable  cres 
tures. 

And  in  this  there  is  a close  analogy  with  the  course  of  nature,  a 
carried  on  under  the  divine  government.  We  have  every  reasor. 
which  Scripture  can  give  us,  for  believing,  that  God  frequently  ir 
terposes  to  turn  and  guide  the  order  of  events  in  the  world,  so  as  t 
make  them  execute  his  purpose : yet  we  do  not  so  perceive  these  ir 
terpositions,  as  either  always  or  generally  to  distinguish  them  fror 
the  natural  progress  of  things.  His  providence  is  real,  but  unseer 
We  distinguish  not  between  the  acts  of  God  and  the  course  of  na 
ture.  It  is  so  with  the  Spirit.  When,  therefore,  we  teach  tha 
good  men  may  be  led,  or  bad  men  converted,  by  the  Spirit  of  God 
and  yet  they  themselves  not  distinguish  his  holy  influence ; we  tead 
no  more  than  what  is  conformable,  as,  I think,  has  been  shown,  t 
the  frame  of  the  human  mind,  or  rather  to  our  degree  of  acquaint 
ance  with  that  frame ; and  also  analogous  to  the  exercise  of  divin 
power  in  other  things ; and  also  necessary  to  be  so  ; unless  it  shoul< 
have  pleased  God  to  put  us  under  a quite  different  dispensation,  tha 
is,  under  a dispensation  of  constant  miracles.  I do  not  apprehenc 
that  the  doctrine  of  spiritual  influence  carries  the  agency  of  th 
Deity  much  farther  than  the  doctrine  of  providence  carries  it : or 
however,  than  the  doctrine  of  prayer  carries  it.  For  all  prayer  sup 
poses  the  Deity  to  be  intimate  with  our  minds. 

But  if  we  do  not  know  the  influence  of  the  Spirit  by  a distinguish 
ing  perception  at  the  time,  by  what  means  do  we  know  any  thing  o 
it  at  all?  I answer,  by  its  effects , and  by  those  alone.  And  this  jd 
conceive  to  be  that  which  our  Saviour  said  to  Nicodemus.  “ Th< 
wind  bloweth  where  it  listeth,  and  thou  hearest  the  sound  thereof 
but  canst  not  tell  whence  it  cometh  and  whither  it  goeth,  so  is  even 
one  that  is  born  of  the  Spirit that  is,  thou  perceivest  an  effect,  bu 
the  cause  which  produces  that  effect  operates  in  its  own  way,  withou 
thy  knowing  its  rule  or  manner  of  operation.  With  regard  to  tin 
cause,  “ Thou  canst  not  tell  whence  it  cometh  or  whither  it  goeth.' 
A change  or  improvement  in  thy  religious  state  is  necessary.  Th* 
agency  and  help  of  the  Spirit  in  working  that  change  or  promoting 
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d that  improvement,  are  likewise  necessary.  (i  Except  a man  be  born 
if] of  the  Spirit,  he  cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God.”  But  ac- 
J cording  to  what  particular  manner,  or  according  to  what  rule,  the 
y Spirit  acts,  is  as  unknown  to  us  as  the  causes  are  which  regulate  the 
j blowing  of  the  wind,  the  most  incalculable  and  unknown  thing  in 
Jj the  world.  Its  origin  is  unknown  ; its  mode  is  unknown  ; but  still 
njit  is  known  in  its  effects : and  so  it  is  with  the  Spirit.  If  the  change 
yhave  taken  place ; if  the  improvement  be  produced  and  be  proceed- 
ing; if  our  religious  affairs  go  on  well;  then  have  we  ground  for 
,.j  trust,  that  the  enabling,  assisting  Spirit  of  God  is  with  us ; though 
(u  we  have  no  other  knowledge  or  perception  of  the  matter  than  what 
lc  this  affords. 

ill  Perhaps  there  is  no  subject  whatever,  in  which  we  ought  to  be  so 
.5  careful  not  to  go  before  our  guide,  as  in  this  of  spiritual  influence. 
j|!  We  ought  neither  to  expect  more  than  what  is  promised,  nor  to  take 
upon  ourselves  to  determine  what  the  Scriptures  have  not  determin- 
j;  ed.  This  safe  rule  will  produce  both  caution  in  judging  of  our- 

0 selves,  and  moderation  in  judging,  or  rather  a backwardness  in  ta- 
ij’  king  upon  us  to  judge,  of  others.  The  modes  of  operation  of  God’s 
tc  Spirit  are  probably  extremely  various  and  numerous.  This  variety 
:li  is  intimated  by  our  Saviour’s  comparing  it  with  the  blowing  of  the 
D wind.  We  have  no  right  to  limit  it  to  any  particular  mode,  foras- 
j i much  as  the  Scriptures  have  not  limited  it ; nor  does  observation  en- 
J able  us  to  do  it  with  any  degree  of  certainty. 

ill  The  conversion  of  a sinner,  for  instance,  may  be  sudden ; nay, 

| may  be  instantaneous,  yet  be  both  sincere  and  permanent.  We  have 
no  authority  whatever  to  deny  the  possibility  of  this.  On  the  con- 
,1  trary,  we  ought  to  rejoice,  when  we  observe  in  any  one  even  the  ap- 
- pearance  of  such  a change.  And  this  change  may  not  only  by  possi- 
{ bility  be  sudden,  but  sudden  changes  may  be  more  frequent,  than 
our  observations  would  lead  us  to  expect. — For  we  can  observe  only 
effects,  and  these  must  have  time  to  show  themselves  in  ; whilst  the 
change  of  heart  may  be  already  wrought.  It  is  a change  of  heart 
which  is  attributable  to  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  this  may  be  sudden. 
The  fruits,  the  corresponding  effects,  the  external  formation,  and 
. external  good  actions,  will  follow  in  due  time.  “ I will  take  the 
stony  heart  out  of  their  flesh  ; and  will  give  them  a heart  of  flesh.” 
. (Ezekiel,  xi.  19)  These  words  may  well  describe  God’s  dealings 
f with  his  moral  creatures,  and  the  operations  of  his  grace : then  fol- 
[ lows  a description  of  the  effects  of  these  dealings,  of  these  opera- 
, tions,  of  that  grace,  viz.  66  that  they  may  walk  in  my  statutes  and 
keep  my  ordinances  and  do  them ;”  which  represents  a permanent 
, habit  and  course  of  life  (a  thing  of  continuance)  resulting  from  an 
[ inward  change  (which  might  be  a thing  produced  at  once.) 

1 In  the  mean  time  it  may  be  true,  that  the  more  ordinary  course 
; of  God’s  grace  is  gradual  and  successive ; helping  from  time  to  time 
1 our  endeavours,  succouring  our  infirmities,  strengthening  our  reso- 
» lutions,  “ making  with  the  temptation  a way  to  escape,”  promoting 

our  improvement,  assisting  our  progress ; warning,  rebuking,  en- 
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couraging,  comforting,  attending  us,  as  it  were,  through  the  differ- 
ent stages  of  our  laborious  advance  in  the  road  of  salvation. 

And  as  the  operations  of  the  Spirit  are  indefinite,  so  far  as  we 
know,  in  respect  of  time,  so  are  they  likewise  in  respect  of  mode. 
They  may  act,  and  observation  affords  reason  to  believe  that  they 
do  sometimes  act,  by  adding  force  and  efficacy  to  instruction,  advice, 
or  admonition.  A passage  of  Scripture  sometimes  strikes  the  heart II 
with  wonderful  power ; adheres,  as  it  were,  and  cleaves  to  the  memo- 


ry, till  it  has  wrought  its  work.  An  impressive  sermon  is  often 


known  to  sink  very  deep.  It  is  not,  perhaps,  too  much  to  hope, 
that  the  Spirit  of  God  should  accompany  his  ordinances,  provided  a 
person  bring  to  them  seriousness,  humility,  and  devotion.  For  ex- 
ample, the  devout  receiving  of  the  holy  sacrament  may  draw  down 
upon  us  the  gift  and  benefit  of  divine  grace,  or  increase  our  measure 
of  it.  This,  as  being  the  most  solemn  act  of  our  religion,  and  also 
an  appointment  of  the  religion  itself,  may  be  properly  placed  for  it ; 
but  every  species  of  prayer,  provided  it  be  earnest ; every  act  of 
worship,  provided  it  be  sincere,  may  participate  in  the  same  effect ; 
may  be  to  us  the  occasion,  the  time,  and  the  instrument,  of  this 
greatest  of  all  gifts. 

In  all  these  instances,  and  in  all,  indeed,  that  relate  to  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Spirit,  we  are  to  judge,  if  we  will  take  upon  us  to  judge 
at  all  (which  I do  not  see  that  we  are  obliged  to  do)  not  only  with 
great  candour  and  moderation,  but  also  with  great  reserve  and  cau- 
tion, and  as  to  the  modes  pf  divine  grace,  or  of  its  proceedings  in  the 
hearts  of  men,  as  of  things  undetermined  in  Scripture,  and  indeter- 
minable by  us.  In  our  own  case,  which  it  is  of  infinitely  more  im- 
portance to  each  of  us  to  manage  rightly,  than  it  is  to  judge  even, 
truly  of  other  men’s,  we  are  to  use  perseveringly,  every  appointed, 
every  reasonable,  every  probable,  every  virtuous  endeavour  to  ren- 
der ourselves  objects  of  that  merciful  assistance,  which  undoubtedly 
and  confessedly  we  much  want,  and  which,  in  one  way  or  other, 
God,  we  are  assured,  is  willing  to  afford. 


SERMON  XXV. 

ON  THE  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  SPIRIT. 

(PART  III.) 

Know  ye  not  that  ye  are  the  temple  of  God,  and  that  the  Spirit  of  God 
dwelleth  in  you  ? — 1 Cor.  iii.  1 6. 

As  all  doctrine  ought  to  end  in  practice,  and  all  sound  instruction 
lead  to  right  conduct,  it  comes,  in  the  last  place,  to  be  considered, 
what  obligations  follow  from  the  tenet  of  an  assisting  grace  and  spir- 
itual influence ; what  is  to  be  done  on  our  part  in  consequence  of 
holding  such  a persuasion ; what  is  the  behaviour  corresponding  and 
consistent  with  such  an  opinion ; for  we  must  always  bear  in  mind, 
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that  the  grace  and  Spirit  of  God  no  more  take  away  our  freedom 
of  action,  our  personal  and  moral  liberty,  than  the  advice,  the 
admonitions,  the  suggestions,  the  reproofs,  the  expostulations,  the 
counsels,  of  a friend  or  parent  would  take  them  away.  We  may 
act  either  right  or  wrong,  notwithstanding  these  interferences.  It 
still  depends  upon  ourselves  which  of  the  two  we  will  do.  We  are 
not  machines  under  these  impressions : nor  are  we  under  the  impres- 
sion of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Therefore  there  is  a class  of  duties  relating 
to  this  subject,  as  much  as  any  other,  and  more,  perhaps,  than  any 
other  important. 

And,  first,  I would  apply  myself  to  an  objection,  which  belongs 
to  this,  namely,  the  practical  part  of  the  subject:  which  objection 
is,  that  the  doctrine  of  spiritual  influence,  and  the  preaching  of  this 
doctrine,  causes  men  to  attend  chiefly  to  the  feelings  within  them, 
to  place  religion  in  feelings  and  sensations,  and  to  be  content  with 
such  feelings  and  sensations,  without  coming  to  active  duties  and 
real  usefulness ; that  it  tends  to  produce  a contemplative  religion, 
accompanied  with  a sort  of  abstraction  from  the  interests  of  this 
world,  as  respecting  either  ourselves  or  others  ; a sort  of  quietism 
and  indifference,  which  contributes  nothing  to  the  good  of  mankind, 
or  to  make  a man  serviceable  in  his  generation ; that  men  of  this 
description  sit  brooding  over  what  passes  in  their  hearts,  without 
performing  any  good  actions,  or  well  discharging  their  social  or  do- 
mestic obligations,  or  indeed  guarding  their  outward  conduct  with 
sufficient  care.  Now,  if  there  be  any  foundation  in  fact  for  this 
charge,  it  arises  from  some  persons  holding  this  doctrine  defective- 
ly ; I mean  from  their  not  attending  to  one  main  point  in  the  doc- 
trine, which  is,  that  the  promise  is  not  to  those  who  have  the  Spirit, 
but  to  those  who  are  led  by  the  Spirit ; not  to  those  who  are  favour- 
ed with  its  suggestions,  but  to  those  who  give  themselves  up  to  fol- 
low , and  do  actually  follow , these  suggestions.  Now,  though  a per- 
son by  attending  to  his  feelings  and  consciousness  may  persuade 
himself,  that  he  has  the  Spirit  of  God,  yet  if  he  stop  and  rest  in 
these  sensations  without  consequential  practical  exertions,  it  can  by 
no  possibility  be  said  of  him,  nor,  one  would  think,  could  he  possi- 
bly bring  himself  to  believe,  that  he  is  led  by  the  Spirit,  that  he  fol- 
lows the  Spirit;  for  these  terms  necessarily  imply  something  done 
under  that  influence ; necessarily  carry  the  thoughts  to  a course  of 
conduct  entered  into,  and  pursued  in  obedience  to,  and  by  virtue  of, 
that  influence.  Whether  the  objection  here  noticed  has  any  foun- 
dation in  the  conduct  of  those  who  hold  the  doctrine  of  which  we 
treat,  I am  uncertain;  accounts  are  different:  but  at  any  rate  the 
objection  lies,  not  against  the  doctrine,  but  against  a defective  appre- 
hension of  it.  For,  in  confirmation  of  all  which  we  have  said,  we 
may  produce  the  example  of  St.  Paul.  No  one  carried  the  doctrine 
of  spiritual  influence  higher  than  he  did,  or  spoke  of  it  so  much  ; yet 
no  character  in  the  world  could  be  farther  than  his  was,  from  resting 
in  feelings  and  sensations.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  all  activity  and 
usefulness.  His  whole  history  confirms  what  he  said  of  himself, 
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that  in  labours,  in  positive  exertions,  both  of  mind  and  body,  he  was 
above  measure.  It  will  be  said,  perhaps,  that  these  exertions  were 
in  a particular  way,  viz.  in  making  converts  to  his  opinions ; but  it 
was  the  way  in  which,  as  he  believed,  he  was  promoting  the  interest  o 
of  his  fellow-creatures  in  the  greatest  degree  possible  for  him  to  pro-  w 
mote  them  ; and  it  was  the  way  also  which  he  believed  to  be  enjoin-  & 
ed  upon  him  by  the  express  and* particular  command  of  God.  Had  a 
there  been  any  other  method,  any  other  course  and  line  of  beneficent 
endeavours,  in  which  he  thought  he  could  have  been  more  useful,  j 
and  had  the  choice  been  left  to  himself  (which  it  was  not)  the  same  a 
principle,  the  same  eager  desire  of  doing  good,  would  have  manifest-  \ 
ed  itself  with  equal  vigour  in  that  other  line.  His  sentiments  and  a 
precepts  corresponded  with  his  example.  “ Do  good  unto  all  men,  es-  c 
pecially  unto  them  that  are  of  the  household  of  Christ.”  Here  do-  c 
ing  is  enjoined.  Nothing  less  than  doing  can  satisfy  this  precept. 
Feelings  and  sensations  will  not,  though  of  the  best  kind.  “ Let 
him  that  stole,  steal  no  more,  but  rather  let  him  labour  with  his 
hands,  that  he  may  have  to  give  to  him  that  needeth.”  This  is  car- 
rying active  beneficence  as  far  as  it  can  go.  Men  are  commanded 
to  relieve  the  necessities  of  their  poor  brethren  out  of  the  earnings 
of  their  manual  labour,  nay  to  labour  for  that  very  purpose : and 
their  doing  so  is  stated  as  the  best  expiation  for  former  dishonesties, 
and  the  best  proof  how  much  and  how  truly  they  are  changed  from 
what  they  were.  “ Let  him  that  ruleth,  do  it  with  diligence.” 
This  is  a precept  which  cannot  be  complied  with  without  activity. 
These  instructions  could  not  come  from  a man  who  placed  religion  in 
feelings  and  sensations. 

Having  noticed  this  objection  (for  it  well  deserved  notice)  I pro- 
ceed to  state  the  particular  duties  which  relate  to  the  doctrine  of 
spiritual  assistance.  And  the  first  of  these  duties  is,  to  'pray  for  it. 

It  is  by  prayer  that  it  is  to  be  sought ; by  prayer  that  it  is  to  be  ob- 
tained. This  the  Scriptures  expressly  teach.  “ How  much  more 
will  your  heavenly  Father  give  the  Holy  Spirit  to  them  that  ask 
him  ?”  The  foundation  of  prayer,  in  all  cases,  is  a sense  of  want. 
No  man  prays  in  earnest,  or  to  any  purpose,  for  what  he  does  not 
feel  that  he  wants.  Know  then  and  feel  the  weakness  of  your  na- 
ture. Know  the  infinite  importance  of  holding  on,  nevertheless,  in  a 
course  of  virtue.  Know  these  two  points  thoroughly,  and  you  can 
stand  in  need  of  no  additional  motive  (indeed  none  can  be  added)  to 
excite  in  you  strong  unwearied  supplications  for  divine  help ; not  a 
cold  asking  for  it  in  any  prescribed  form  of  prayer,  but  cryings  and 
supplications  for  it,  strong  and  unwearied.  The  description,  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  of  our  Lord’s  own  devotion,  may  serve  to 
describe  the  devotion  of  a Christian,  praying  as  he  ought,  for  the 
Spirit,  that  is,  praying  from  a deep  understanding  of  his  own  condi- 
tion, a conviction  of  his  wants  and  necessities.  66  He  offered  up 
prayers  and  supplications  with  strong  crying  and  tears  unto  him  that 
was  able  to  save  him  from  death ; and  was  heard  in  that  he  feared.” 
This  is  devotion  in  reality. 
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There  are  occasions  also  which  ought  to  call  forth  these  prajrers 
with  extraordinary  and  peculiar  force. 

Is  it  superstition  ? is  it  not,  on  the  contrary,  a just  and  reasona- 
ble piety  to  implore  of  God  the  guidance  of  his  Holy  Spirit,  when 
we  have  any  thing  of  great  importance  to  decide  upon,  or  to  under- 
take ; especially  any  thing  by  which  the  happiness  of  others,  as  well 
as  our  own,  is  likely  to  be  affected  ? 

It  would  be  difficult  to  enumerate  the  passages  and  occasions  of  a 
man’s  life,  in  which  he  is  particularly  bound  to  apply  to  God  for  the 
aid  and  direction  of  his  Spirit.  In  general,  in  every  turn , as  it  may 
be  called,  of  life  ; whenever  any  thing  critical,  any  thing  momentous, 
any  thing  which  is  to  fix  our  situation  and  course  of  life ; most  espe- 
cially any  thing  which  is  likely  to  have  an  influence  upon  our  moral 
conduct  and  disposition,  and  thereby  affect  our  condition  as  candi- 
dates for  heaven,  and  as  the  religious  servants  of  God,  is  to  be  re- 
solved upon,  there  and  then  ought  we  to  say  our  prayers ; most  ar- 
dently supplicating  from  our  Creator  and  Preserver  the  grace  and 
guidance  of  his  Holy  Spirit. 

Is  it  not,  again,  a time  for  calling  earnestly  for  the  Spirit  of  God, 
and  for  a greater  measure  of  that  Spirit,  if  he  be  pleased  to  grant  it 
to  us,  when  we  are  recovering  from  some  sin  in  which  we  have  been 
betrayed  ? This  case  is  always  critical.  The  question  now  is,  whe- 
ther we  shall  fall  into  a settled  course  of  sinning,  or  whether  we  shall 
be  restored  to  our  former,  and  to  better  than  our  former,  endeavours 
to  maintain  the  line  of  duty.  That,  under  the  sting  and  present 
alarm  of  our  conscience,  we  have  formed  resolutions  of  virtue  for  the 
future  is  supposed : but  whether  these  resolutions  will  stand,  is  the 
point  now  at  issue.  And  in  this  peril  of  our  souls  we  cannot  be  too 
earnest  or  importunate  in  our  supplications  for  divine  succour.  It 
can  never  come  to  our  aid  at  a time  when  we  more  want  it.  Our  fall 
proves  our  weakness.  Our  desire  of  recovery  proves,  that,  though 
fallen,  we  may  not  be  lost.  This  is  a condition  which  flies  to  aid 
and  help,  if  aid  and  help  can  be  had ; and  it  is  a condition  to  which 
the  promised  support  of  the  Spirit  most  peculiarly  applies.  On  such 
an  occasion,  therefore,  it  will  be  sought  with  struggles  and  strong 
contention  of  mind,  if  we  be  serious  in  these  matters ; so  sought,  it 
will  be  obtained. 

Again ; Is  it  not  always  a fit  subject  of  prayer,  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  would  inform,  animate,  warm,  and  support  our  devotions  ? St. 
Paul  speaks  of  the  co-operation  of  the  Spirit  with  us  in  this  very  ar- 
ticle. 66  Likewise  the  Spirit  also  helpeth  our  infirmities,  for  we 
know  not  what  we  should  pray  for  as  we  ought : but  the  Spirit  ma- 
keth  intercession  for  us  with  groanings  that  cannot  be  uttered.” 
The  specific  help  here  described  is  to  supply  our  ignorance.  But 
the  words  speak  also  generally  of  helping  our  infirmities,  meaning, 
as  the  passage  leads  us  to  suppose,  the  infirmities  which  attend  our 
devotion.  Now  these  infirmities  are  not  only  ignorance,  but  cold- 
ness, wanderings,  absence ; for  all  which  a remedy  is  to  be  sought 
in  the  aid  and  help  of  the  Spirit. 
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Next  in  order  of  time  to  praying  for  the  Spirit  of  God,  but  still 
superior  to  it  in  importance,  is  listening  and  yielding  ourselves  to  | 
his  suggestions.  This  is  the  thing  in  which  we  fail.  Now,  it  being  F 
confessed,  that  we  cannot  ordinarily  distinguish  at  the  time  the  sug-  | 
gestions  of  the  Spirit  from  the  operations  of  our  minds,  it  may  be  I ' 
asked,  how  are  we  to  listen  to  them?  The  answer  is,  by  attending  h i 
universally  to  the  admonitions  within  us. — Men  do  not  listen  to  their  flit 
consciences.  It  is  through  the  whisperings  of  conscience  that  the  } 1 
Spirit  speaks.  If  men  then  are  wilfully  deaf  to  their  consciences, 
they  cannot  hear  the  Spirit.  If  hearing,  if  being  compelled  to  hear,  tl 
the  remonstrances  of  conscience,  they  nevertheless  decide,  and  re-  1 
solve,  and  determine  to  go  against  them ; then  they  grieve,  then  » 
they  defy,  then  they  do  despite  to,  the  Spirit  of  God.  In  both  j il 
cases,  that  is,  both  of  neglecting  to  consult,  and  of  defying  when  I 
they  cannot  help  feeling,  the  admonitions  which  rise  up  within  them,  j 
they  have  this  judgment  hanging  over  their  heads  : “ He  that  hath  t 
not,  from  him  shall  be  taken  even  that  which  he  hath.”  He  that  s 
misuses  or  abuses  the  portion  and  measure  of  spiritual  assistance  t 
which  is  afforded  him,  shall  lose  even  that.  If 

The  efficacy  of  the  Spirit  is  to  be  judged  of  by  its  fruits.  Its  im-  ' 
mediate  effects  are  upon  the  disposition.  A visible  outward  con-  c 
duct  will  ensue ; but  the  true  seat  of  grace  and  of  spiritual  energy 
is  in  the  heart  and  inward  disposition.  Whenever,  therefore,  we  >( 
find  religious  carelessness  succeeded  within  us  by  religious  serious-  s 
ness;  conscience,  which  was  silent  or  unheard,  now  powerfully  ’ 
speaking  and  obeyed ; sensuality  and  selfishness,  the  two  grand  en- 
emies of  salvation,  the  two  great  powers  of  darkness  which  rule  the  ! I 
natural  man  ; when  we  find  even  these  giving  way  to  the  inward  ac-  • 1 
cusing  voice  of  conscience  : when  we  find  the  thoughts  of  the  mind  i 
drawing  or  drawn  more  and  more  towards  heavenly  things : the 
value  and  interest  of  these  expectations  plainer  to  our  view,  a great 
deal  more  frequent  than  heretofore  in  our  meditations,  and  more 
fully  discerned ; the  care  and  safety  of  our  souls  rising  gradually 
above  concerns  and  anxieties  about  worldly  affairs ; when  we  find 
the  force  of  temptation  and  of  evil  propensities  not  extinct,  but  re- 
treating before  a sense  of  duty ; self-government  maintained ; the 
interruptions  of  it  immediately  perceived,  bitterly  deplored,  and 
soon  recovered ; sin  rejected  and  repelled : and  this  not  so  much 
with  an  increase  of  confidence  in  our  strength,  as  of  reliance  upon 
the  assisting  grace  of  God ; when  we  find  ourselves  touched  with 
the  love  of  our  Maker,  taking  satisfaction  in  his  worship  and  ser- 
vice ; when  we  feel  a growing  taste  and  relish  for  religious  subjects, 
and  religious  exercises : above  all,  when  we  begin  to  rejoice  in  the 
comfort  of  the  Holy  Ghost ; in  the  prospect  of  reaching  heaven  ; in 
the  powerful  aids  and  helps  which  are  given  us  in  accomplishing 
this  great  end,  and  the  strength,  and  firmness,  and  resolution,  which, 
so  helped  and  aided,  we  experience  in  our  progress : when  we  feel 
these  things,  then  may  we,  without  either  enthusiasm  or  supersti- 
tion, humbly  believe,  that  the  Spirit  of  God  hath  been  at  work 
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within  us>  External  virtues,  good  actions,  will  follow,  as  occasions 
may  draw  them  forth ; but  it  is  within  that  we  must  look  for  the 
change  which  the  inspiration  of  God’s  Spirit  produces. 

With  respect  to  positive  external  good  actions,  we  have  said,  that 
they  must  depend  in  some  measure  upon  occasions  and  abilities  and 
opportunities,  and  that  they  must  wait  for  opportunities;  but,  observe, 
it  is  not  so  with  the  breaking  off  of  our  sins,  be  they  what  they  will. 
That  work  must  wait  for  nothing.  Until  that  be  effected,  no  change 
is  made.  No  man,  going  on  in  a known  sin,  has  any  right  to  say, 
that  the  Spirit  of  God  has  done  its  office  within  him.  Either  it  has 
not  been  given  to  him,  or,  being  given,  it  has  been  resisted,  despi- 
sed, or,  at  least,  neglected.  Such  a person  has  either  yet  to  obtain 
it  by  prayer,  or  when  obtained  to  avail  himself  duly  of  its  assistance. 
Let  him  understand  this  to  be  his  condition. 

The  next  duty,  or  rather  disposition,  which  flows  from  the  doc- 
trine of  spiritual  influence,  is  humility.  There  never  was  a truer 
saying,  than  that  pride  is  the  adversary  of  religion ; lowliness  and 
humility  the  tempers  for  it. — Now  religious  humility  consists  in  the 
habit  of  referring  every  thing  to  God.  From  one  end  of  the  New 
Testament  to  the  other,  God  is  set  forth  and  magnified  in  his  agen- 
cy and  his  operations. 

In  the  greatest  of  all  businesses,  the  business  of  salvation,  he  is 
operating,  and  we  co-operating  with  him.  “ Work  out  your  own 
salvation  with  fear  and  trembling and  why  ? Ci  for  it  is  God  that 
worketh  in  us  to  will  and  to  do  according  to  his  good  pleasure.1’ 
He  is  not  superseding  our  endeavours  (the  very  contrary  is  implied 
by  commanding  us  to  exert  them)  but  still  nothing  is  done  without 
him.  If  we  have  moral  strength,  we  are  strong  in  the  inward  might 
of  the  Holy  Ghost : consequently  all  boasting,  all  vanity,  all  self- 
sufficiency,  all  despising  of  others,  on  the  score  of  moral  and  reli- 
gious inferiority,  are  excluded.  Without  the  grace  of  God,  we 
might  have  been  as  the  worst  of  them.  There  is,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  one  train  of  sentiment  belonging  to  him,  who  has  achieved  a 
work  by  his  own  might,  and  power,  and  prowess  ; and  another  to 
him,  who  has  been  fain  to  beg  for  succour  and  assistance,  and  by 
that  assistance  alone  has  been  carried  through  difficulties  which  were 
too  great  for  his  own  strength  and  faculties.  This  last  is  the  true 
sentiment  for  us.  It  is  not  for  a man  whose  life  has  been  saved  in 
a shipwreck,  by  the  compassionate  help  of  others,  it  is  not  for  a man 
so  saved,  to  boast  of  his  own  alertness  and  vigour,  though  it  be  true, 
that,  unless  he  had  exerted  what  power  and  strength  he  was  possess- 
ed of,  he  would  not  have  been  saved  at  all. 

Lastly,  this  doctrine  shuts  the  door  against  a most  general,  a most 
specious,  and  a most  deceiving  excuse  for  our  sins  ; which  excuse  is, 
that  we  have  striven  against  them,  but  are  overpowered  by  our  evil 
nature,  by  that  nature  which  the  Scriptures  themselves  represent  as 
evil ; in  a word,  that  we  have  done  what  we  could.  Now  until,  by 
supplication  and  prayer,  we  have  called  for  the  promised  assistance 
of  God’s  Spirit,  and  with  an  earnestness,  devotion,  perseverance,  and 
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importunity,  proportioned  to  the  magnitude  of  the  concern : until 
we  have  rendered  ourselves  objects  of  that  influence,  and  yielded 
ourselves  to  it,  it  is  not  true,  44  that  we  have  done  all  that  we  can.” 
We  must  not  rely  upon  that  excuse;  for  it  is  not  true  in  fact.  If 
experiencing  the  depravity  and  imbecility  of  our  nature,  we  see  in 
this  corruption  and  weakness  an  excuse  for  our  sins,  and  taking  up 
with  this  excuse,  we  surrender  ourselves  to  them  : if  we  give  up,  or 
relax  in,  our  opposition  to  them,  and  struggles  against  them,  at  last 
consenting  to  our  sins,  and  falling  down  with  the  stream,  which  we 
have  found  so  hard  to  resist ; if  things  take  this  turn  with  us,  then 
are  we  in  a state  to  be  utterly,  finally,  and  fatally  undone.  We 
have  it  in  our  power  to  shut  our  eyes  against  the  danger ; we  natu- 
rally shall  endeavour  to  make  ourselves  as  easy  and  contented  in  our 
situation  as  we  can ; but  the  truth,  nevertheless,  is,  that  we  are  has- 
tening to  certain  perdition.  If,  on  the  contrary,  perceiving  the  fee- 
bleness of  our  nature,  we  be  driven  by  the  perception,  as  St.  Paul 
was  driven,  to  fly  for  deliverance  from  our  sins,  to  the  aid  and  influ- 
ence and  power  of  God’s  Spirit,  to  seek  for  divine  help  and  succour, 
as  a sinking  mariner  calls  out  for  help  and  succour,  not  formally,  we 
may  be  sure,  or  coldly,  but  with  cries  and  tears  and  supplications, 
as  for  life  itself ; if  we  be  prepared  to  co-operate  with  this  help,  with 
the  holy  working  of  God’s  grace  within  us,  then  may  we  trust,  both 
that  it  will  be  given  us  (yet  in  such  manner  as  to  God  shall  seem  fit, 
and  which  cannot  be  limited  by  us)  and  also  that  the  portion  of  help 
which  is  given,  being  duly  used  and  improved  (not  despised,  neglect- 
ed, put  away)  more  and  more  will  be  continually  added,  for  the  ulti- 
mate accomplishment  of  our  great  end  and  object,  the  deliverance 
of  our  souls  from  the  captivity  and  the  consequences  of  sin. 


SERMON  XXVI. 

SIN  ENCOUNTERED  BY  SPIRITUAL  AID. 

IN  THREE  PARTS . 

(PART  I.) 

0 wretched  man  that  I am  ! who  shall  deliver  me  from  the  body  of  this  death  ? 
— Romans,  vii.  24. 

Before  we  can  explain  what  is  the  precise  subject  of  this  heavy 
lamentation,  and  what  the  precise  meaning  of  the  solemn  question 
here  asked,  we  must  endeavour  to  understand  what  is  intended  by 
the  expression,  44  the  body  of  this  death,”  or,  as  some  render  it,  44  this 
body  of  death  ” 

Now  let  it  be  remembered,  that  death,  in  St.  Paul’s  epistles, 
hardly  ever  signifies  a natural  death,  to  which  all  men  of  all  kinds 
are  equally  subjected ; but  it  means  a spiritual  death,  or  that  per- 
dition and  destruction  to  which  sin  brings  men  in  a future  state. 
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“ The  wages  of  sin  is  death  not  the  death  which  we  must  all  un- 
dergo in  this  world ; for  that  is  the  fate  of  righteousness  as  well  as 
sin ; but  the  state,  whatever  it  be,  to  which  sin  and  sinners  will  be 
consigned  in  the  world  to  come.  Not  many  verses  after  our  text, 
St.  Paul  says,  44  carnal-minded  ness  is  death  44  to  be  carnally  mind- 
ed is  death,”  leads,  that  is,  inevitably,  to  that  future  destruction 
which  awaits  the  sinful  indulgence  of  carnal  propensities,  and  which 
destruction  is,  as  it  were,  death  to  the  soul.  The  Book  of  Revela- 
tions, alluding  to  this  distinction,  speaks  expressly  of  a second  death , 
in  terms  very  fit  to  be  called  to  mind  in  the  consideration  of  our  pre- 
sent text.  44 1 saw  the  dead,  small  and  great,  stand  before  God ; 
and  the  books  were  opened  ; and  another  book  was  opened,  which  is 
the  book  of  life ; and  the  dead  were  judged  out  of  those  things  which 
were  written,  according  to  their  works  : and  the  sea  gave  up  the  dead 
which  were  in  it,  and  death  and  hell  (which  last  word  denotes  here 
simply  the  place  of  the  dead,  not  the  place  of  punishment)  delivered 
up  the  dead  that  were  in  them  : and  they  were  judged  every  man 
according  to  their  works : and  death  and  hell  were  cast  into  the  lake 
of  fire (that  is,  natural  death,  and  the  receptacle  of  those  who 
died,  were  thenceforth  superseded.)  44  This  is  the  second  death. 
And  whatsoever  was  not  found  written  in  the  book  of  life,  was  cast 
into  the  lake  of  fire.”  This  description,  which  is  exceedingly  awful, 
is  given  in  the  three  last  verses  of  the  20th  chapter.  In  reference 
to  the  same  event,  this  Book  of  Revelations  had  before  told  us,  viz. 
in  the  2d  chapter  and  11th  verse,  that  he  who  overcometh  shall  not 
be  hurt  of  the  second  death  ; and  in  like  manner  in  the  above-quoted 
20th  chapter ; 44  Blessed  and  holy  is  he  that  hath  part  in  this  resur- 
rection : on  such  the  second  death  hath  no  power.”  Our  Lord  him- 
self refers  to  this  death  in  those  never-to-be-forgotten  words  which  he 
uttered,  44  He  that  liveth,  andbelieveth  in  me,  shall  not  die  eternal- 
ly.” Die  he  must,  but  not  eternally : die  the  first  death  ; but  not 
the  second.  It  is  undoubtedly,  therefore,  the  second  death,  which 
St.  Paul  meant  by  the  word  death,  when  he  wrote  down  the  sen- 
tence, 44  the  body  of  this  death and  the  second  death  is  the  pun- 
ishment, perdition,  and  destruction,  which  the  souls  of  sinners  will 
suffer  in  a future  state.  It  is  well  worthy  of  observation,  that  this 
was  indeed  the  only  death  which  those  who  wrote  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  probably  all  sincere  Christians  of  that  age,  regarded  as 
important ; as  the  subject  of  their  awe,  and  dread,  and  solicitude. 
The  first  death,  the  natural  and  universal  decease  of  the  body,  they 
looked  to  simply  as  a change,  a going  out  of  one  room  into  another ; 
a putting  off  one  kind  of  clothing,  and  putting  on  a different  kind. 
They  esteemed  it,  compared  with  the  other,  of  little  moment  or  ac- 
count. In  this  respect  there  is  a wide  difference  between  the  Scrip- 
ture apprehension  of  the  subject  and  ours.  We  think  entirely  of  the 
first  death;  they  thought  entirely  of  the  second.  We  speak  and 
talk  of  the  death  which  we  see : they  spoke,  and  taught,  and  wrote, 
of  a death  which  is  future  to  that.  We  look  to  the  first  with  terror ; 
they  to  the  second  alone.  The  second  alone  they  represent  as  for- 
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midable.  Such  is  the  view  which  Christianity  gives  us  of  these 
things,  so  different  from  what  we  naturally  entertain. 

You  see  then  what  death  is  in  the  Scripture  sense;  in  St.  Paul’s 
sense.  “ The  body  of  this  death.”  The  phrase  and  expression  of 
the  text  cannot,  however,  mean  this  death  itself,  because  he  prays  to 
be  delivered  from  it ; whereas  from  that  death,  or  that  perdition 
understood  by  it,  when  it  once  overtakes  the  sinner,  there  is  no  de- 
liverance that  we  know  of.  “ The  body  then  of  this  death,”  is  not 
the  death  itself,  but  a state  leading  to  and  ending  in  the  second 
death ; namely,  misery  and  punishment,  instead  of  happiness  and 
rest,  after  our  departure  out  of  this  world.  And  this  state  it  is, 
from  which  St.  Paul,  with  such  vehemence  and  concern  upon  his 
spirit,  seeks  to  be  delivered. 

Having  seen  the  signification  of  the  principal  phrase  employed  in 
the  text,  the  next  and  the  most  important  question  is,  to  what  con- 
dition of  the  soul,  in  its  moral  and  religious  concerns,  the  apostle 
applies  it.  Now  in  the  verses  preceding  the  text,  indeed  in  the  whole 
of  this  remarkable  chapter,  St.  Paul  has  been  describing  a state  of 
struggle  and  contention  with  sinful  propensities  : which  propensities, 
in  the  present  condition  of  our  nature,  we  all  feel,  and  which  are 
never  wholly  abolished.  But  our  apostle  goes  farther  : he  describes 
also  that  state  of  unsuccessful  struggle  and  unsuccessful  contention, 
by  which  many  so  unhappily  fall.  His  words  are  these,  ‘‘That 
which  I do  I allow  not,  for  what  I would,  that  I do  not;  but  what 
I hate,  that  do  I.  For  I know  that  in  me,  that  is,  in  my  flesh, 
dwelleth  no  good  thing : for  to  will  is  present  with  me,  but  how  to 
perform  that  which  is  good  I find  not ; for  the  good  that  I would  I 
do  not ; but  the  evil  which  I would  not,  that  do  I.  I find  a law, 
that  when  I would  do  good,  evil  is  present  with  me.  For  I delight 
m the  law  of  God  after  the  inward  man.  But  I see  another  law  in 
my  members  warring  against  the  law  of  my  mind,  and  bringing  me 
into  captivity  to  the  law  of  sin  which  is  in  my  members.” 

This  account,  though  the  style  and  manner  of  expression  in  which 
it  is  delivered,  be  very  peculiar,  is  in  its  substance  no  other,  than 
what  is  strictly  applicable  to  the  case  of  thousands ; “ The  good 
that  I would  i do  not ; the  evil  which  I would  not,  that  I do.” 
How  many  who  read  this  discourse,  may  say  the  same  of  themselves  ! 
as  also,  “ What  I would,  that  do  I not ; but  what  I hate,  that  I 
do  ?”  This  then  is  the  case  which  St.  Paul  had  in  view.  It  is  a 
case,  first,  which  supposes  an  informed  and  enlightened  conscience : 
“ I delight  in  the  law  of  God.”  “ I had  not  known  sin  but  by  the 
law.”  “ I consent  unto  the  law  that  it  is  good.”  These  sentiments 
could  only  be  uttered  by  a man  who  was,  in  a considerable  degree  at 
least,  acquainted  with  his  duty,  and  who  also  approved  of  the  rule 
of  duty  which  he  found  laid  down. 

Secondly,  the  case  before  us  also  supposes  an  inclination  of  mind 
and  judgment  to  perform  our  duty.  “ When  I would  do  good,  evil 
is  present  with  me : to  will  is  present  with  me,  but  how  to  perform 
that  which  is  jrood  I find  not.” 
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Thirdly,  it  supposes  this  inclination  of  mind  and  judgment  to  be 
continually  overpowered.  44 1 see  another  law  in  my  members,  war- 
ring against  the  law  of  my  mind,  and  bringing  me  into  captivity  to 
the  law  of  sin,  which  is  in  my  members :”  that  is,  the  evil  principle 
not  only  opposes  the  judgment  of  the  mind,  and  the  conduct  which 
that  judgment  dictates  (which  may  be  the  case  with  all)  but  in  the 
present  case  subdues  and  gets  the  better  of  it.  64  Not  only  wars 
against  the  law  of  my  mind,  but  brings  me  into  captivity.” 

Fourthly,  the  case  supposes  a sense  and  thorough  consciousness 
of  all  this  ; of  the  rule  of  duty ; of  the  nature  of  sin  ; of  the  strug- 
gle ; of  the  defeat.  It  is  a prisoner  sensible  of  his  chains.  It  is  a 
soul  tied  and  bound  by  the  fetters  of  its  sins,  and  knowing  itself  to 
be  so.  It  is  by  no  means  the  case  of  the  ignorant  sinner : it  is  not 
the  case  of  an  erring  mistaken  conscience  : it  is  not  the  case  of  a sear- 
ed and  hardened  conscience.  None  of  these  could  make  the  reflec- 
tion or  the  complaint  which  is  here  described.  44  The  commandment 
which  was  ordained  unto  life,  I found  to  be  unto  death.  I am  car- 
nal, sold  under  sin.  In  me  dwelleth  no  good  thing.  The  law  is 
holy  ; and  the  commandment  holy,  just,  and  good  : but  sin,  that  it 
might  appear  sin  (that  it  might  be  more  conspicuous,  aggravated, 
and  inexcusable)  works  death  in  me  by  that  which  is  good.”  This 
language  by  no  means  belongs  to  the  stupified,  insensible  sinner. 

Nor,  Fifthly,  as  it  cannot  belong  to  an  original  insensibility  of 
conscience,  that  is,  an  insensibility  of  which  the  person  himself  does 
not  remember  the  beginning ; so  neither  can  it  belong  to  the  sinner 
who  has  got  over  the  rebukes,  distrusts,  and  uneasiness,  which  sin 
once  occasioned.  True  it  is,  that  this  uneasiness  may  be  got  over 
almost  entirely ; so  that,  whilst  the  danger  remains  the  same,  whilst 
the  final  event  will  be  the  same,  whilst  the  coming  destruction  is  not 
less  sure  or  dreadful,  the  uneasiness  and  the  apprehension  are  gone. 
This  is  a case,  too  common,  too  deplorable,  too  desperate ; but  it  is 
not  the  case  of  which  we  are  now  treating,  or  of  which  St.  Paul  treat- 
ed. Here  we  are  presented  throughout  with  complaint  and  uneasi- 
ness ; with  a soul  exceedingly  dissatisfied,  exceedingly  indeed  dis- 
quieted, and  disturbed,  and  alarmed  with  the  view  of  its  condition. 

Upon  the  whole,  St.  Paul’s  account  is  the  account  of  a man  in 
some  sort  struggling  with  his  vices ; at  least,  deeply  conscious  of 
what  they  are,  whither  they  are  leading  him,  where  they  will  end ; 
acknowledging  the  law  of  God,  not  only  in  words  and  speeches,  but 
in  his  mind  ; acknowledging  its  excellency,  its  authority ; wishing 
also,  and  willing,  to  act  up  to  it,  but  in  fact  doing  no  such  thing ; 
feeling,  in  practice,  a lamentable  inability  of  doing  his  duty,  yet  per- 
ceiving that  it  must  be  done.  All  he  has  hitherto  attained,  is  a state 
of  successive  resolutions  and  relapses.  Much  is  willed,  nothing  is 
effected.  No  furtherance,  no  advance,  no  progress,  is  made  in  the 
way  of  salvation.  He  feels,  indeed,  his  double  nature ; but  he  finds, 
that  the  law  in  his  members,  the  law  of  the  flesh,  brings  the  whole 
man  into  captivity.  He  may  have  some  better  strivings,  but  they 
are  unsuccessful.  The  result  is  that  he  obeys  the  law  of  sin. 
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This  is  the  picture  which  our  apostle  contemplated,  and  he  saw  in 
it  nothing  but  misery : 44  O wretched  man  that  I am !”  another 
might  have  seen  it  in  a more  comfortable  light.  He  might  have 
hoped  that  the  will  would  be  taken  for  the  deed  ; that,  since  he  felt 
in  his  mind  a strong  approbation  of  the  law  of  God ; nay,  since  he 
felt  a delight  in  contemplating  it,  and  openly  professed  to  do  so, 
since  he  was  neither  ignorant  of  it,  nor  forgetful  of  it,  nor  insensible 
of  its  obligation ; nor  ever  set  himself  to  dispute  its  authority ; nay, 
since  he  had  occasionally  likewise  endeavoured  to  bring  himself  to  an 
obedience  to  this  law,  however  unsuccessful  his  endeavours  had 
been:  above  all,  since  he  has  sincerely  deplored  and  bewailed  his 
fallings  off  from  it ; he  might  hope,  I say,  that  his  was  a case  for  fa- 
vourable acceptance. 

St.  Paul  saw  it  not  in  this  light.  He  saw  in  it  no  ground  of  con- 
fidence or  satisfaction.  It  was  a state  to  which  he  gives  no  better 
name  than  64  the  body  of  death.”  It  was  a state,  not  in  which  he 
hoped  to  be  saved,  but  from  which  he  sought  to  be  delivered.  It 
was  a state  in  a word,  of  bitterness  and  terror ; drawing  from  him 
expressions  of  the  deepest  anguish  and  distress : 44  O wretched  man 
that  I am  ! who  shall  deliver  me  from  the  body  of  this  death  ?” 
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SERMON  XXVII. 


EVIL  PROPENSITIES  ENCOUNTERED  BY  THE  AID  OF  THE  SPIRIT.  j 

(PART  II.) 

0 wretched  man  that  I am  ! who  shall  deliver  me  from  the  body  of  this  j 
death  ? — Romans,  vii.  24. 

He  who  has  not  felt  the  weakness  of  his  nature,  it  is  probable,  has 
reflected  little  upon  the  subject  of  religion : I should  conjecture  this 
to  be  the  case. 

But  then,  when  men  do  feel  the  weakness  of  their  nature,  it  is  not 
always  that  this  consciousness  carries  them  into  a right  course,  but 
sometimes  into  a course  the  very  contrary  of  what  is  right.  They 
may  see  in  it,  as  hath  been  observed,  and  many  do  see  in  it,  nothing 
but  an  excuse  and  apology  for  their  sins : since  it  is  acknowledged, 
that  we  carry  about  with  us  a frail,  not  to  call  it  a depraved,  corrupt- 
ed nature,  surely,  they  say,  we  shall  not  be  amenable  to  any  severi- 
ties, or  extremities  of  judgments,  for  delinquencies  to  which  such  a 
nature  must  ever  be  liable : or,  which  is  indeed  all  the  difference 
there  is  between  one  man  and  another,  for  greater  degrees  or  less, 
for  more  or  fewer,  of  these  delinquencies.  The  natural  man  takes 
courage  from  this  consideration.  He  finds  ease  in  it.  It  is  an  opi- 
ate to  his  fears.  It  lulls  him  into  a forgetfulness  of  danger,  and  of  the 
dreadful  end,  if  the  danger  be  real.  Then  the  practical  consequence 
is,  that  he  begins  to  relax  even  of  those  endeavours  to  obey  God 
which  he  has  hitherto  exerted.  Imperfect  and  inconstant  as  these 
endeavours  were  at  best,  they  become  gradually  more  languid,  and 
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more  unfrequent,  and  more  insincere,  than  they  were  before : his 
sins  increase  upon  him  in  the  same  proportion : he  proceeds  rapidly 
to  the  condition  of  a confirmed  sinner,  either  secret  or  open,  it  makes 
no  difference  as  to  his  salvation.  And  this  descent  into  the  depths  of 
moral  vileness  and  depravity  began,  in  some  measure,  with  perceiv- 
ing and  confessing  the  weakness  of  his  nature ; and  giving  to  this 
perception  that  most  erroneous,  that  most  fatal  turn,  the  regarding 
it  as  an  excuse  for  every  thing ; and  as  dispensing  even  with  the  self- 
denials,  and  with  the  exertions  of  self-government,  which  a man  had 
formerly  thought  it  necessary  to  exercise,  and  in  some  sort,  though 
in  no  sufficient  sort,  had  exercised. 

Now  I ask,  was  this  St.  PauVs  way  of  considering  the  subject  ? 
Was  this  the  turn  which  he  gave  to  it  ? Altogether  the  contrary. 
It  was  impossible  for  any  Christian,  of  any  age,  to  be  more  deeply 
impressed  with  a sense  of  the  weakness  of  human  nature,  than  he 
was ; or  to  express  it  more  strongly  than  he  has  done  in  the  chapter 
before  us.  But  observe ; feeling  most  sensibly,  and  painting  most 
forcibly,  the  sad  condition  of  his  nature,  he  never  alleges  it  as  an 
excuse  for  sin : he  does  not  console  himself  with  any  such  excuse. 
He  does  not  make  it  a reason  for  setting  himself  at  rest  upon  the 
subject.  He  finds  no  relief  to  his  fears  in  any  such  consideration. 
It  is  not  with  him  a ground  for  expecting  salvation  ; on  the  contrary, 
he  sees  it  to  be  a state  not  leading  to  salvation ; otherwise,  why  did 
he  seek  so  earnestly  to  be  delivered  from  it  ? 

And  how  to  be  delivered?  that  becomes  the  next  question.  In 
order  to  arrive  at  St.  Paul’s  meaning  in  this  matter,  we  must  attend, 
with  some  degree  of  care,  not  only  to  the  text,  but  to  the  words 
which  follow  it.  The  24th  verse  contains  the  question,  44  Who  shall 
deliver  me  from  the  body  of  this  death  ?”  and  then  the  25th  verse 
goes  on,  44 1 thank  God  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.”  Now 
there  is  good  reason  to  believe,  that  this  25th  verse  does  not  appear 
in  our  copies,  as  it  ought  to  be  read.  It  is  most  probable  that  the 
passage  stood  thus.  The  24th  verse  asks,  44  Who  shall  deliver  me 
from  the  body  of  this  death  ?”  Then  the  25th  verse  answers,  44  The 
grace  of  God,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.”  Instead  of  the 
words,  44 1 thank  God,”  put  the  words  44  The  grace  of  God,”  and 
you  will  find  the  sense  cleared  up  by  the  change  very  much.  I say, 
it  is  highly  probable,  that  this  change  exhibits  what  St.  Paul  really 
wrote.  In  English  there  is  no  resemblance  either  in  sound  or  wri- 
ting between  the  two  sentences,  44 1 thank  God,”  and  44  The  grace 
of  God ;”  but  in  the  language  in  which  the  epistle  was  written,  there 
is  a very  great  resemblance.  And,  as  I have  said,  there  is  reason 
to  believe,  that  in  the  transcribing,  one  has  been  confounded  with 
the  other.  Perhaps  the  substantial  meaning  may  be  the  same, 
whichever  way  you  read  the  passage : but  what  is  implied  only  in 
one  way,  is  clearly  expressed  in  the  other  way. 

The  question  then,  which  St.  Paul  so  earnestly  and  devoutly  asks, 
is,  44  Who  shall  deliver  me  from  this  body  of  death  ?”  from  the  state 
of  soul  which  I feel,  and  which  can  only  lead  to  final  perdition  ? 
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And  the  answer  to  the  question  is,  u The  grace  of  God,  through 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.”  Can  a more  weighty  question  be  asked  ? 
Can  an  answer  be  given  which  better  deserves  to  be  thoroughly 
considered  ? 

The  question  is,  Who  shall  deliver  us  ? The  answer,  “ The  grace ! 
of  God,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.”  The  “ grace  of  God” 
means  the  favour  of  God  : at  present,  therefore,  the  answer  stands 
in  general  terms.  We  are  only  informed,  that  we  are  rescued  from 
this  state  of  moral  difficulty,  of  deep  religious  distress,  by  the  favour 
of  God,  through  Jesus  Christ.  It  remains  to  be  gathered,  from 
what  follows,  in  what  particularly  this  grace  of  favour  consists.  St. 
Paul,  having  asked  the  question,  and  given  the  answer  in  general 
terms,  proceeds  to  enlarge  upon  the  answer  in  these  words — “ There 
is,  therefore,  now  no  condemnation  to  them  who  are  in  Christ  Jesus, 
who  walk  not  after  the  flesh,  but  after  the  Spirit.”  There  is  now 
no  condemnation  : but  of  whom,  and  to  whom,  is  this  spoken  ? It  is 
to  them  who,  first,  are  in  Christ  Jesus  ; who,  secondly,  walk  not  af- 
ter the  flesh ; who,  thirdly,  walk  after  the  Spirit. 

And  whence  arises  this  alteration  and  improvement  in  our  condi- 
tion and  our  hopes  ; this  exemption,  or  rather  deliverance,  from  the 
ordinary  state  of  man  P St.  Paul  refers  us  to  the  cause.  “ The  law 
of  the  Spirit  of  life  in  Christ  J esus  hath  made  me  free  from  the  law 
of  sin  and  death,”  which  words  can  hardly  bear  any  other  significa- 
tion than  this,  viz.  “ that  the  aid  and  operation  of  God’s  Spirit, 
given  through  Jesus  Christ,  hath  subdued  the  power  which  sin  had 
obtained  and  once  exercised  over  me.”  With  this  interpretation  the 
whole  sequel  of  St.  Paul’s  reasoning  agrees.  Every  sentence  almost 
that  follows  illustrates  the  interpretation,  and  proves  it  to  be  the 
true  one.  With  what,  but  with  the  operation  and  the  co-operation 
of  the  Spirit  of  God,  as  of  a real,  efficient,  powerful,  active  Being, 
can  such  expressions  as  the  following  be  made  to  suit  ? “ If  so  be 
that  the  Spirit  of  God  dwell  in  you.”  66  If  any  man  have  not  the 
Spirit  of  Christ,  he  is  none  of  his.”  “ If  the  Spirit  of  him  that 
raised  up  Jesus  from  the  dead  dwell  in  you.”  “ By  his  Spirit  that 
dwelleth  in  you.”  “ Ye  have  received  the  Spirit  of  adoption.” 
“ The  Spirit  itself  beareth  witness  with  our  spirit.”  All  which  ex- 
pressions are  found  in  the  eighth  chapter,  namely,  the  chapter  fol- 
lowing the  text,  and  all  indeed  within  the  compass  of  a few  verses. 
These  passages  either  assert  or  assume  the  fact,  namely,  the  exist- 
ence and  agency  of  such  a Spirit ; its  agency,  I mean,  in  and  upon 
the  human  soul.  It  is  by  the  aid,  therefore,  of  this  Spirit,  that  the 
deliverance  so  earnestly  sought  for  is  effected  : a deliverence  repre- 
sented as  absolutely  necessary  to  be  effected  in  some  way  or  other. 
And  it  is  also  represented,  as  one  of  the  grand  benefits  of  the  Chris- 
tian dispensation.  “ What  the  law  could  not  do  in  that  it  was  weak 
through  the  flesh,  God  sending  his  own  Son  in  the  likeness  of  sinful 
flesh,  and  for  sin  condemned  sin  in  the  flesh,  that  the  righteousness 
of  the  law  might  be  fulfilled  in  us,  who  walk  not  after  the  flesh  but 
after  the  Spirit.”  Which  passage  I expound  thus ; A mere  law, 
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that  is,  a rule  merely  telling  us  what  we  ought  to  do,  without  ena- 
bling us  or  affording  us  any  help  or  aid  in  doing  it,  is  not  calculated 
for  such  a nature  as  ours : “ it  is  weak  through  the  flesh  it  is  in- 
effectual by  reason  of  our  natural  infirmities.  Then  what  the  law, 
or  a mere  rule  of  rectitude  (for  that  is  what  any  law,  as  such,  is) 
could  not  do,  was  done  under  the  Christian  dispensation : and  how 
done  ? The  righteousness  of  the  law,  that  is,  the  righteousness 
which  the  law  dictated,  and  which  it  aimed,  as  far  as  it  could,  to 
procure  and  produce,  is  fulfilled  in  us,  who  walk  not  after  the  flesh, 
but  after  the  Spirit ; is  actually  produced  and  procured  in  us,  who 
live  under  the  influence  and  direction  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  By  this 
Holy  Spirit  we  have  that  assistance  which  the  law  could  not  impart, 
and  without  which,  as  a mere  rule,  though  ever  so  good  and  right  a 
rule,  it  was  weak  and  insufficient,  forasmuch  as  it  had  not  force  or 
strength  sufficient  to  produce  obedience  in  those  who  acknowledged 
its  authority. 

To  communicate  this  so  much  wanted  assistance  was  one  end  and 
effect  of  Christ’s  coming.  So  it  is  intimated  by  St.  Paul,  “ What 
the  law  could  not  do,  in  that  it  was  weak  through  the  flesh,  God 
did that  is,  God  sending  his  own  Son  in  the  likeness  of  sinful 
flesh,  and  for  sin,  namely,  sending  him  by  reason  or  on  account  of 
sin,  condemned  sin  in  the  flesh  ; vouchsafed,  that  is,  spiritual  aid  and 
ability,  by  which  aid  and  ability  sin,  and  the  power  of  sin,  might  be 
effectually  opposed,  encountered,  and  repelled. 


SERMON  XXVIII. 

THE  AID  OF  THE  SPIRIT  TO  BE  SOUGHT  AND  PRESERVED 
BY  PRAYER. 

(PART  III.) 

0 wretched  man  that  I am  ! who  shall  deliver  me  from  the  body  of  this  death  ? 

— Romans,  vii.  24. 

If  it  be  doctrinally  true,  that  man  in  his  ordinary  state,  in  that  state 
at  least  in  which  great  numbers  find  themselves,  is  in  a deplorable 
condition,  a condition  which  ought  to  be  a subject  to  him  of  great 
and  bitter  lamentation,  viz.  that  his  moral  powers  are  ineffectual  for 
his  duty ; able,  perhaps,  on  most  occasions,  to  perceive  and  to  ap- 
prove of  the  rule  of  right ; able,  perhaps,  to  will  it ; able,  perhaps, 
to  set  on  foot  unsuccessful,  frustrated,  and  defeated  endeavours  after 
that  will,  but  by  no  means  able  to  pursue  or  execute  it: — if  it  be 
also  true,  that  strength  and  assistance  may  and  can  be  communicated 
to  this  feeble  nature,  and  that  it  is  by  the  action  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
upon  the  soul,  that  it  is  so  communicated  ; that  with  this  aid  and  as- 
sistance sin  may  be  successfully  encountered,  and  such  a course  of 
duty  maintained,  as  may  render  us  accepted  in  Christ : and  farther, 
that  to  impart  the  above  described  assistance  is  one  of  the  ends  of 
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Christ’s  coming,  and  one  of  the  operations  of  his  love  towards  man- 


kind: — if,  I say,  these  propositions  be  doctrinally  true,  then  follow 


from  them  these  three  practical  rules : first,  that  we  are  to  pray  sin- 
cerely, earnestly,  and  incessantly,  for  this  assistance ; secondly,  that, 
by  so  doing,  we  are  to  obtain  it ; thirdly,  that,  being  obtained,  we 
are  to  yield  ourselves  to  its  agency,  to  be  obedient  to  its  dictates. 

First:  We  are  to  pray  sincerely,  earnestly,  and  incessantly,  foi 
this  assistance.  A fundamental,  and,  as  it  seems  to  me,  an  insur- 
mountable text,  upon  this  head,  is  our  Saviour’s  declaration.  (Luke, 
xi.  13.)  “ If  ye,  being  evil,  know  how  to  give  good  gifts  unto  youi 
children,  how  much  more  shall  your  heavenly  Father  give  the  Holy 
Spirit  to  them  that  ask  him  ?”  This  declaration,  beside  expressing 
(which  was  its  primary  object)  God’s  benignant,  prompt,  and  mer- 
ciful disposition  towards  us ; which  here,  as  in  other  places,  our  Sa- 
viour compares  with  the  disposition  of  a parent  towards  his  children ; 
beside  this,  the  text  undoubtedly  assumes  the  fact  of  there  being  a 
Holy  Spirit,  of  its  being  the  gift  of  God,  of  its  being  given  to  them 
that  ask  him ; that  these  things  are  all  realities ; a real  spiritual  as- 
sistance, really  given,  and  given  to  prayer.  But  let  it  be  well  ob- 
served, that  whensoever  the  Scripture  speaks  of  prayer,  whensoever 
it  uses  that  term,  or  other  terms  equivalent  to  it,  it  means  prayer, 
sincere  and  earnest,  in  the  full  and  proper  sense  of  these  words, 


prayer  proceeding  from  the  heart  and  soul.  It  does  not  mean  any! 
particular  form  of  words  whatever ; it  does  not  mean  any  service  of 
the  lips,  any  utterance  or  pronunciation  of  prayer,  merely,  as  such  ; 1 1 
but  supplication  actually  and  truly  proceeding  from  the  heart. — 
Prayer  may  be  solemn  without  being  sincere.  Every  decency,  every  I 
propriety,  every  visible  mark  and  token  of  prayer,  may  be  present,  1 1 
yet  the  heart  not  engaged.  This  is  the  requisite  which  must  make®  1 
prayer  availing : this  is  the  requisite  indeed  which  must  make  it  that 
which  the  Scripture  means  whenever  it  speaks  of  prayer.  Every 
outward  act  of  worship,  without  this  participation  of  the  heart,  fails, 
not  because  men  do  not  pray  sincerely,  but  because,  in  Scripture 
sense,  they  do  not  pray  at  all. 

If  these  qualities  of  internal  seriousness  and  impression  belong  to 
prayer,  whenever  prayer  is  mentioned  in  Scripture,  they  seem  more 
peculiarly  essential,  in  a case  and  for  a blessing,  purely  and  strictly 
spiritual.  We  must  pray  with  the  Spirit,  at  least  when  we  pray  for 
spiritual  succour. 

Furthermore,  there  is  good  authority  in  Scripture,  which  it  would 
carry  us  too  widely  from  our  subject  to  state  at  present,  for  perseve- 


ring in  prayer,  even  when  long  unsuccessful.  Perseverance  in  un- 


successful prayer  is  one  of  the  doctrines  and  of  the  lessons  of  the 
New  Testament. 

But  again  ; we  must  pray  for  the  Spirit  earnestly ; I mean  with  a 
degree  of  earnestness,  proportioned  to  the  magnitude  of  the  request. 
The  earnestness  with  which  we  pray,  will  always  be  in  proportion  to 
our  sense,  knowledge,  and  consciousness,  of  the  importance  of  the 
thing  which  we  ask.  This  consciousness  is  the  source  and  principle 
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of  earnestness  in  prayer ; and  in  this,  I fear,  we  are  greatly  deficient. 
We  do  not  possess  or  feel  it  in  the  manner  in  which  we  ought : and 
we  are  deficient  upon  the  subject  of  spiritual  assistance  most  particu- 
larly. I fear,  that  many  understand  and  reflect  little  upon  the  im- 
portance of  what  they  are  about,  upon  the  exceedingly  great  conse- 
quence of  what  they  are  asking,  when  they  pray  to  God,  as  we  do  in 
I our  liturgy,  44  to  cleanse  the  thoughts  of  our  hearts  by  the  inspiration 
of  his  Ploly  Spirit 44  to  make  clean  our  hearts  within  us 44  not  to 
take  his  Holy  Spirit  from  us ; to  give  us  increase  of  grace ; to  grant 
that  his  Holy  Spirit  may  in  all  things  direct  and  rule  our  hearts.” 

These  are  momentous  petitions,  little  as  we  may  perceive,  or  think, 
or  account  of  them,  at  the  time.  It  has  been  truly  said,  that  we  are 
hardly  ever  certain  of  praying  aright,  except  when  we  pray  for  the 
Spirit  of  God. — When  we  pray  for  temporal  blessings,  we  do  not 
know,  though  God  does,  whether  we  ask  what  is  really  for  our  good  : 
when  we  ask  for  the  assistance  and  sanctification  of  God’s  Spirit  in 
the  work  and  warfare  of  religion,  we  ask  for  that,  which  by  its  very 
nature  is  good,  and  which,  without  our  great  fault,  will  be  good  to  us. 

But  secondly,  We  must  obtain  it.  God  is  propitious.  You  hear 
that  he  has  promised  it  to  prayer,  to  prayer  really  and  truly  such, 
to  prayer,  viz.  issuing  from  the  heart  and  soul ; for  no  other  is  ever 
meant.  We  are  suppliants  to  our  Maker  for  various  and  continual 
blessings ; for  health,  for  ease  ; it  may  be,  for  prosperity  and  success. 
There  is,  as  hath  already  been  observed,  some  degree  of  uncertainty 
in  all  these  cases,  whether  we  ask  what  is  fit  and  proper  to  be  grant- 
ed ; or  even,  what,  if  granted,  would  do  us  good.  There  is  this, 
likewise,  farther  to  be  observed,  that  they  are  what,  if  such  be  the 
pleasure  of  God,  we  can  do  without.  But  how  incapable  we  are  of 
doing  without  God’s  Spirit ; of  proceeding  in  our  spiritual  course 
upon  our  own  strength  and  our  own  resources ; of  finally  accomplish- 
ing the  work  of  salvation  without  it ; the  strong  description,  which  is 
given  by  St.  Paul,  may  convince  us,  if  our  own  experience  had  not 
convinced  us  before.  Many  of  us,  a large  majority  of  us,  either  re- 
quire, or  have  required,  a great  change,  a moral  regeneration.  This 
is  to  be  effectuated  by  the  aid  of  God’s  Spirit.  Vitiated  hearts  will 
not  change  themselves ; not  easily,  not  frequently,  not  naturally, 
perhaps,  not  possibly.  Yet,  44  without  holiness  no  man  shall  see 
God.”  How  then  are  the  unholy  to  become  holy  ? Holiness  is  a 
thing  of  the  heart  and  soul.  It  is  not  a few  forced,  constrained  ac- 
tions, though  good  as  actions  which  constitute  holiness.  It  must  re- 
side within  us ; it  is  a disposition  of  soul.  To  acquire,  therefore, 
that  which  is  not  yet  acquired ; to  change  that  which  is  not  yet 
changed ; to  go  to  the  root  of  the  malady ; to  cleanse  and  purify  the 
inside  of  the  cup,  the  foulness  of  our  mind,  is  a work  for  the  Spirit 
of  God  within  us.  Nay,  more ; many,  as  the  Scripture  most  signif- 
icantly expresses  it,  are  dead  in  sins  and  trespasses,  not  only  com- 
mitting sins  and  trespasses,  but  dead  in  them,  that  is,  as  insensible 
of  their  condition  under  them,  as  a dead  man  is  insensible  of  his 
condition.  Where  this  is  the  case,  the  sinner  must,  in  the  first  in- 
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stance,  be  roused  and  quickened  to  a sense  of  his  condition  ; of  his  I ri 
danger,  his  fate;  in  a word,  he  must,  by  some  means  or  other,  be1!  I 
brought  to  feel  a strong  compunction.  This  is  also  an  office  for  the  |l  ti 
Spirit  of  God.  “ You  hath  he  quickened,  who  were  dead  in  tres-  1 si 
passes  and  sins.”  (Eph.  ii.  1.)  “Awake,  thou  that  sleepest,  and  i 
arise  from  the  dead,  and  Christ  shall  give  thee  light.”  (Eph.  v.  14.)  I 
Whether,  therefore,  we  be  amongst  the  dead  in  sin ; or  whether  I n 
we  be  of  the  number  of  those  with  whom,  according  to  St.  Paul’s  j 
description,  to  will  is  present,  but  how  to  perform  that  which  is  good  p S 
they  find  not ; who,  though  they  approve  the  law  of  God,  nay  de-  ; if 
light  in  it  after  the  inward  man,  that  is,  in  the  answers  of  their  con-  pi  ii 
science,  are  nevertheless  brought  into  captivity  to  the  law  of  sin,  I 0 
which  is  in  their  members  ; carnal,  sold  under  sin  ; doing  what  they  I u 
allow  not,  what  they  hate ; doing  not  the  good  which  they  would,  I h 
but  the  evil  which  they  would  not : which  ever  of  these  be  our  I Ci 
wretched  estate,  for  such  the  apostle  pronounces  it  to  be,  the  grace  II  b 
and  influence  of  God’s  Spirit  must  be  obtained,  in  order  to  rescue  I if 
and  deliver  us  from  it,  and  the  sense  of  this  want  and  of  this  neces-  3 ]3 
sity  lies  at  the  root  of  our  devotions,  when  directed  to  this  object.  |a 

To  those  who  are  in  a better  state  than  what  has  been  here  de-  |c 
scribed,  little  need  be  said,  because  the  very  supposition  of  their  s 
being  in  a better  state  includes  that  earnest  and  devout  application  , 
by  prayer  for  the  continual  aid,  presence,  and  indwelling,  of  God’s  l ] 
Holy  Spirit,  which  we  state  to  be  a duty  of  the  Christian  religion. 

But  thirdly ; The  assistance  of  God’s  Spirit  being  obtained,  we  < \ 
are  to  yield  ourselves  to  its  direction ; to  consult,  attend,  and  listen  f 
to,  its  dictates,  suggested  to  us  through  the  admonitions  of  our  con-  { 
science.  The  terms  of  Scripture  represent  the  Spirit  of  God,  as  an  i 
assisting,  not  forcing,  power ; as  not  suspending  our  own  powers,  ' c 
but  enabling  them ; as  imparting  strength  and  faculty  for  our  reli-  f 
gious  work,  if  we  will  use  them ; but  whether  we  will  use  them  or  a | 
not,  still  depending  upon  ourselves.  Agreeably  hereunto  St.  Paul,  ! . 
you  have  heard,  asserts,  that  there  is  no  condemnation  to  them  who  j 
walk  not  after  the  flesh,  but  after  the  Spirit.  The  promise  is  not  to  > , 
them  who  have  the  Spirit,  but  to  them  who  walk  after  the  Spirit,  f * 
To  walk  after  the  flesh,  is  to  follow  wherever  the  impulses  of  sensual-  j 
ity  and  selfishness  lead  us ; which  is  a voluntary  act.  To  walk  after  , 
the  Spirit,  is  steadily  and  resolutely  to  obey  good  motions  within  us, 
whatever  they  cost  us  : which  also  is  a voluntary  act.  All  the  lan- 
guage of  this  remarkable  chapter  (Rom.  vii.)  proceeds  in  the  same 
strain  ; namely,  that  after  the  Spirit  of  God  is  given,  it  remains  and 
rests  with  ourselves  whether  we  avail  ourselves  of  it  or  not.  “ If  ye 
through  the  Spirit  do  mortify  the  deeds  of  the  flesh  ye  shall  live.”  | 
It  is  through  the  Spirit  that  we  are  enabled  to  mortify  the  deeds  of  j 
the  flesh.  But  still,  whether  we  mortify  them  or  not,  is  our  act,  be- 
cause it  is  made  a subject  of  precept  and  exhortation  so  to  do. 
Health  is  God’s  gift : but  what  use  we  will  make  of  it,  is  our  choice. 
Bodily  strength  is  God’s  gift : but  of  what  advantage  it  shall  be  to 
us,  depends  upon  ourselves.  Even  so,  the  higher  gift  of  the  Spirit 
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remains  a gift,  the  value  of  which  will  be  exceedingly  great ; will  be 
little ; will  be  none ; will  be  even  an  increase  of  guilt  and  condemna- 
tion, according  as  it  is  applied  and  obeyed,  or  neglected  and  with- 
stood. The  fourth  chapter  of  Ephesians  (verse  30.)  is  a warning 
voice  upon  this  subject.  “ Grieve  not  the  Spirit  of  God  therefore 
he  may  be  grieved:  being  given,  he  may  be  rejected  : rejected,  he 
may  be  withdrawn. 

St.  Paul  (Rom.  viii.)  represents  the  gift  and  possession  of  the 
Spirit  in  these  words.  “ Ye  are  not  in  the  flesh,  but  in  the  Spirit, 
if  so  be  that  the  Spirit  of  God  dwell  in  you  :”  and  its  efficacy,  where 
it  is  efficacious,  in  the  following  magnificent  terms : “ If  the  Spirit 
of  him  that  raised  Christ  from  the  dead  dwell  in  you,  he  that  raised 
up  Christ  from  the  dead  shall  also  quicken  your  mortal  bodies,  by 
his  Spirit  that  dwelleth  in  you.”  What,  nevertheless,  is  the  practi- 
cal inference  therefrom  stated  in  the  very  next  words  P “ Therefore, 
brethren,  we  are  debtors,  not  to  the  flesh,  to  live  after  the  flesh  ; for 
if  ye  live  after  the  flesh,  ye  shall  die consequently  it  is  still  possi- 
ble, and  plainly  conceived,  and  supposed,  and  stated  to  be  so,  even 
after  this  communication  of  the  Spirit,  to  live,  notwithstanding,  ac- 
cording to  the  flesh  : and  still  true,  that  if  ye  live  after  the  flesh,  ye 
shall  die.  “We  are  debtors;”  our  obligation,  our  duty,  imposed 
upon  us  by  this  gift  of  the  Spirit,  is  no  longer  to  live  after  the  flesh ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  through  the  Spirit  so  given,  to  do  that,  which, 
without  it,  we  could  not  have  done,  to  “ mortify  the  deeds  of  the 
body.”  Thus  following  the  suggestions  of  the  Spirit,  ye  shall  live : 
for  “as  many  as  are  led  by  the  Spirit  of  God,”  as  many  as  yield 
themselves  to  its  guidance  and  direction,  “they  are  the  sons  of  God.” 

To  conclude  the  subject.  The  difference  between  those  who  suc- 
ceed and  those  who  fail  in  their  Christian  course,  between  those  who 
obtain  and  those  who  do  not  obtain  salvation,  is  this : They  may 
both  feel  equally  the  weakness  of  their  nature,  the  existence  and  the 
power  of  evil  propensities  within  them  ; but  the  former,  by  praying 
with  their  whole  heart  and  soul,  and  that  perseveringly,  for  spiritual 
assistance,  obtain  it ; and,  by  the  aid  so  obtained,  are  enabled  to 
withstand,  and  do,  in  fact,  withstand  their  evil  propensities ; the 
latter  sink  under  them.  I will  not  say  that  all  are  comprised  under 
this  description : for  neither  are  all  included  in  St.  Paul’s  account 
of  the  matter,  from  which  our  discourse  set  out ; but  I think,  that  it 
represents  the  general  condition  of  Christians,  as  to  their  spiritual 
state,  and  that  the  greatest  part  of  those  who  read  this  discourse  will 
find,  that  they  belong  to  one  side  or  other  of  the  alternative  here 
stated. 
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SERMON  XNIX. 

THE  DESTRUCTION  OF  THE  CANAANITES. 

So  Joshua  smote  all  the  country  of  the  hills,  and  of  the  south , and  of  the  vale, 
and  of  the  springs,  and  all  their  kings  ; he  left  none  remaining,  but  utterly 
destroyed  all  that  breathed,  as  the  Lord  God  of  Israel  commanded. — 
Joshua,  x.  40. 

I have  known  serious  and  well-disposed  Christians  much  affected 
with  the  accounts,  which  are  delivered  in  the  Old  Testament,  of  the 
Jewish  wars  and  dealings  with  the  inhabitants  of  Canaan.  From 
the  Israelites  first  setting  foot  in  that  country,  to  their  complete  es- 
tablishment in  it,  which  takes  up  the  whole  Book  of  Joshua  and 
part  of  the  Book  of  Judges,  we  read,  it  must  be  confessed,  of  mas- 
sacres and  desolations  unlike  what  are  practised  now-a-days  between 
nations  at  war,  of  cities  and  districts  laid  waste,  of  the  inhabitants 
being  totally  destroyed,  and  this,  as  it  is  alleged  in  the  history,  by 
the  authority  and  command  of  Almighty  God.  Some  have  been  in- 
duced to  think  such  accounts  incredible,  inasmuch  as  such  conduct 
could  never,  they  say,  be  authorized  by  the  good  and  merciful 
Governor  of  the  universe. 

I intend  in  the  following  discourse  to  consider  this  matter  so  far 
as  to  show,  that  these  transactions  were  calculated  for  a beneficial 
purpose,  and  for  the  general  advantage  of  mankind ; and,  being  so 
calculated,  were  not  inconsistent  either  with  the  justice  of  God,  or 
with  the  usual  proceedings  of  divine  providence. 

Now  the  first  and  chief  thing  to  be  observed  is,  that  the  nations 
of  Canaan  were  destroyed  for  their  wickedness.  In  proof  of  this 
point,  I produce  the  eighteenth  chapter  of  Leviticus,  the  twenty- 
fourth  and  the  following  verses.  Moses  in  this  chapter,  after  lay- 
ing down  prohibitions  against  brutal  and  abominable  vices,  proceeds 
in  the  twenty-fourth  verse  thus — “Defile  not  yourselves  in  any  of 
these  things,  for  in  all  these  the  nations  are  defiled  which  I cast  out 
before  you,  and  the  land  is  defiled;  therefore  I do  visit  the  iniquity 
thereof  upon  it,  and  the  land  itself  vomiteth  out  her  inhabitants. 
Ye  shall  therefore  keep  my  statutes  and  my  judgments,  and  shall 
not  commit  any  of  these  abominations,  neither  any  of  your  own  na- 
tion, nor  any  stranger  that  sojourneth  among  you : for  all  these  abo- 
minations have  the  men  of  the  land  done  which  were  before  you, 
and  the  land  is  defiled,  that  the  land  vomit  not  you  out  also,  when 
ye  defile  it,  as  it  vomited  out  the  nations  that  were  before  you.  For 
whosoever  shall  commit  any  of  these  abominations,  even  the  souls 
that  commit  them  shall  be  cut  off’  from  amongst  their  people. 
Therefore  shall  ye  keep  my  ordinances,  that  ye  commit  not  any  of 
these  abominable  customs  which  were  committed  before  you ; and 
that  you  defile  not  yourselves  therein.”  Now  the  facts  disclosed  in 
this  passage,  are  for  our  present  purpose  extremely  material,  and  ex- 
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tremely  satisfactory.  First,  The  passage  testifies  the  principal 
point,  namely,  that  the  Canaanites  were  the  wicked  people  we  repre- 
sent them  to  be ; and  that  this  point  does  not  rest  upon  supposi- 
tion, but  upon  proof:  in  particular,  the  following  words  contain  an 
express  assertion  of  the  guilt  of  that  people.  44  In  all  these  the  na- 
tions are  defiled  which  I cast  out  before  you ; for  all  these  abomina- 
tions have  the  men  of  the  land  done.”  Secondly,  The  tern  and 
turn  of  expression  seems  to  show,  that  these  detestable  practices 
were  general  amongst  them,  and  habitual they  are  said  to  be  abo- 
minable customs  which  were  committed.  Now  the  word  custom  is 
not  applicable  to  a few  single,  or  extraordinary  instances,  but  to 
usage  and  to  national  character,  which  argues,  that  not  only  the 
practice,  but  the  sense  and  notion,  of  morality  was  corrupted  amongst 
them,  or  lost ; and  it  is  observable,  that  these  practices,  so  far  from 
being  checked  by  Iheir  religion,  formed  a part  of  k.  They  are  de- 
scribed not  only  under  the  name  of  abominations,  but  of  abomina- 
tions which  they  have  done  unto  their  gods.  What  a state  of  na- 
tional morals  must  that  have  been ! Thirdly,  The  passage  before 
us  positively  and  directly  asserts,  that  it  was  for  .these  sins  that  the 
nations  of  Canaan  were  destroyed.  This,  in  my  judgment,  is  the 
important  part  of  the  inquiry.  And  what  do  the  words  under  con- 
sideration declare  ? 44  In  all  these,  namely,  the  odious  and  brutal 
vices  which  had  been  spoken  of,  the  nations  are  defiled  which  I cast 
out  before  you  : and  the  land  is  defiled : therefore  I do  visit  the  in- 
iquity thereof  upon  it.11  This  is  the  reason  and  cause  of  the  calami- 
ties which  I bring  on  it.  The  land  itself  vomiteth  out  her  inhabit- 
ants. The  very  land  is  sick  of  its  inhabitants ; of  their  odious  and 
brutal  practices ; of  their  corruption  and  wickedness.  This,  and  no 
other,  was  the  reason  for  destroying  them.  This,  and  no  other,  is 
the  reason  here  alleged.  It  was  not,  as  hath  been  imagined,  to  make 
way  for  the  Israelites : nor  was  it  simply  for  their  idolatry.  It  ap- 
pears to  me  extremely  probable,  that  idolatry  in  those  times  led,  in 
all  countries,  to  the  vices  here  described : and  also  that  the  detesta- 
tion, threats,  and  severities,  expressed  against  idqlatry  in  the  Old 
Testament,  were  not  against  idolatry  simply,  or  considered  as  an  er- 
roneous religion,  but  against  the  abominable  crimes  which  usually 
accompanied  it.  I think  it  quite  certain,  that  the  case  was  so  in  the 
nations  of  Canaan. — Fourthly,  It  appears  from  the  passage  before 
us,  and  what  is  surely  of  great  consequence  to  the  question,  that 
God’s  abhorrence,  and  God’s  , treatment  of  these  crimes  were  impar- 
tial, without  distinction,  and  without  respect  of  nations  or  persons. 
The  words  which  point  out-the  divine  impartiality  are  those,  in  which 
Moses  warns  the  Israelites  against  falling  into  any  of  the  like  wick- 
ed courses ; 44  that  the  land,”  says  he,  44  cast  not  you  out  also,  when 
you  defile  it,  as  it  cast  out  the  nations  that  were  before  you ; for 
whoever  shall  commit  any  of  these  abominations,  even  the  souls  that 
l commit  them  shall  be  cut  off  from  among  their  people.”  The  Jews 
i are  sometimes  called  the  chosen  and  favoured  people  of  God,  and, 
in  a 'certain  sense,  and  for  some  purposes,  they  were  so  ; yet  is  this 
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very  people,  both  in  this  place,  and  in  other  places  over  and  over 
again,  reminded,  that  if  they  followed  the  same  practices,  they  must 
expect  the  same  fate.  “ Ye  shall  not  walk  in  the  way  of  the  nations 
which  I cast  out  before  you : for  they  committed  all  those  things, 
and  therefore  I abhorred  them ; as  the  nations  which  the  Lord  de- 
stroyed before  your  face,  so  shall  ye  perish ; because  ye  were  not 
obedient  unto  the  voice  of  the  Lord  your  God.1’ 

What  farther  proves,  not  only  the  justice,  but  the  clemency  of 
God,  his  long-suffering,  and  that  it  was  the  incorrigible  wickedness 
of  those  nations  which  at  last  drew  down  upon  them  their  destruc- 
tion, is,  that  he  suspended,  as  we  may  so  say,  the  stroke,  till  their 
wickedness  was  come  to  such  a pitch,  that  they  were  no  longer  to  be 
endured.  In  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  Genesis  God  tells  Abraham, 
that  his  descendants  of  the  fourth  generation  should  return  into  that 


Amorites  is  not  yet  full.”  It  should  seem  from  hence  that  so  long 
as  their  crimes  were  confined  within  any  bounds,  they  were  permit- 
ted to  remain  in  their  country.  We  conclude  therefore,  and  we  are 
well  warranted  in  the  concluding,  that  the  Canaanites  were  destroy- 
ed on  account  of  their  wickedness.  And  that  wickedness  was  per- 
haps aggravated  by  their  having  had  amongst  them  Abraham,  Isaac, 
and  Jacob  ; examples  of  a purer  religion  and  a better  conduct ; still 
more  by  the  judgments  of  God  so  remarkably  set  before  them  in  the 
history  of  Abraham’s  family  ; particularly  by  the  destruction  of 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah ; at  least  these  things  prove  that  they  were 
not  without  warning,  and  that  God  did  not  leave  himself  without 
witness  among  them. 

Now  when  God,  for  the  wickedness  of  a people,  sends  an  earth- 
quake, or  a fire,  or  a plague,  amongst  them,  there  is  no  complaint  of 
injustice,  especially  when  the  calamity  is  known,  or  expressly  declar- 
ed beforehand,  to  be  inflicted  for  the  wickedness  of  such  people.  It 
is  rather  regarded  as  an  act  of  exemplary  penal  justice,  and,  as  such, 
consistent  with  the  character  of  the  moral  Governor  of  the  universe. 
The  objection,  therefore,  is  not  to  the  Canaanitish  nations  being  de- 
stroyed : (for  when  their  national  wickedness  is  considered,  and  when 
that  is  expressly  stated,  as  the  cause  of  their  destruction,  the  dispen- 
sation, however  severe,  will  not  be  questioned  ;)  but  the  objection  is 
solely  to  the  manner  of  destroying  them. — I mean  there  is  nothing 
but  the  manner  left  to  be  objected  to : their  wickedness  accounts  for 
the  thing  itself.  To  which  objection  it  may  be  replied,  that  if  the 
thing  itself  be  just,  the  manner  is  of  little  signification  : of  little  sig- 
nification even  to  the  sufferers  themselves.  For  where  is  the  great 
difference,  even  to  them,  whether  they  were  destroyed  by  an  earth- 
quake, a pestilence,  a famine,  or  by  the  hands  of  an  enemy  ? Where 
is  the  difference,  even  to  our  imperfect  apprehensions  of  divine  jus- 
tice, provided  it  be,  and  is  known  to  be,  for  their  wickedness  that 
they  are  destroyed? — But  this  destruction,  you  say,  confounded 
the  innocent  with  the  guilty.  The  sword  of  Joshua,  and  of  the 
Jews,  spared  neither  women  nor  children.  Is  it  not  the  same  with 
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all  other  national  visitations  P Would  not  an  earthquake,  or  a fire, 
or  a plague,  or  a famine,  amongst  them  have  done  the  same  ? Even 
in  an  ordinary  and  natural  death  the  same  thing  happens.  God 
takes  away  the  life  he  lends,  without  regard,  that  we  can  perceive, 
to  age,  or  sex,  or  character.  But,  after  all,  promiscuous  massacres, 
the  burning  of  cities,  the  laying  waste  of  countries,  are  things  dread- 
ful to  reflect  upon.  Who  doubts  it?  so  are  all  the  judgments  of 
Almighty  God.  The  effect,  in  whatever  way  it  shows  itself,  must 
necessarily  be  tremendous,  when  the  Lord,  as  the  Psalmist  expresses 
it,  <c  moveth  out  of  his  place  to  punish  the  wicked.'”  But  it  ought 
to  satisfy  us : at  least  this  is  the  point  upon  which  we  ought  to  rest 
and  fix  our  attention ; that  it  was  for  excessive,  wilful,  and  fore- 
warned wickedness,  that  all  this  befell  them,  and  that  it  is  expressly 
so  declared  in  the  history  which  recites  it. 

But  farther,  if  punishing  them  by  the  hands  of  the  Israelites  ra- 
ther than  by  a pestilence,  an  earthquake,  a fire,  or  any  such  calami- 
ty, be  still  an  objection,  we  may  perceive,  I think,  some  reasons  for 
this  method“of  punishment  in  preference  to  any  other  whatever  : al- 
ways, however,  bearing  in  our  mind,  that  the  question  is  not  con- 
cerning the  justice  of  the  punishment,  but  the  mode  of  it.  It  is 
well  known,  that  the  people  of  those  ages  were  affected  by  no  proof 
of  the  power  of  the  gods,  which  they  worshipped,  so  deeply,  as  by 
their  giving  them  victory  in  war.  It  was  by  this  species  of  evidence, 
that  the  superiority  of  their  own  god  above  the  gods  of  the  nations 
which  they  conquered,  was  in  their  opinion  evinced.  This  being 
the  actual  persuasion  which  then  prevailed  in  the  world,  no  matter 
whether  well  or  ill  founded,  how  were  the  neighbouring  nations  for 
whose  admonition  this  dreadful  example  was  intended,  how  were 
they  to  be  convinced  of  the  supreme  power  of  the  God  of  Israel 
above  the  pretended  gods  of  other  nations,  and  of  the  righteous  cha- 
racter of  Jehovah,  that  is,  of  his  abhorrence  of  the  vices  which  pre- 
vailed in  the  land  of  Canaan ; how,  I say,  were  they  to  be  convin- 
ced so  well,  or  at  all  indeed,  as  by  enabling  the  Israelites,  whose 
God  he  was  known  and  acknowledged  to  be,  to  conquer  under  his 
banner,  and  drive  before  them  those  who  resisted  the  execution  of 
that  commission,  with  which  the  Israelites  declared  themselves  to  be 
invested,  the  expulsion  and  extermination  of  the  Canaanitish  na- 
tions ? This  convinced  surrounding  countries,  and  all  who  were  ob- 
servers, or  spectators  of  what  passed,  first,  that  the  God  of  Israel 
was  a real  God ; secondly,  that  the  gods  which  other  nations  wor- 
shipped, were  either  no  gods,  or  had  no  power  against  the  God  of 
Israel ; and  thirdly,  that  it  was  he,  and  he  alone,  who  possessed 
both  the  power  and  the  will,  to  punish,  to  destroy,  and  to  extermin- 
ate from  before  his  face,  both  nations  and  individuals,  who  gave 
themselves  up  to  the  crimes  and  wickedness  for  which  the  Canaanites 
were  notorious.  Nothing  of  this  sort  would  have  appeared,  or  with 
the  same  evidence  however,  from  an  earthquake,  or  a plague,  or  any 
natural  calamity.  These  might  not  have  been  attributed  to  divine 
agency  at  all,  or  not  to  the  interposition  of  the  God  of  Israel. 
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Another  reason,  which  made  this  destruction  both  more  necessary, 
and  more  general  than  it  would  have  otherwise  been,  was  the  consi- 
deration, that  if  any  of  the  old  inhabitants  were  left,  they  would 
prove  a snare  to  those  who  succeeded  them  in  the  country ; would 
draw  and  seduce  them  by  degrees  into  the  vices  and  corruptions 
which  prevailed  amongst  themselves.  Vice  of  all  kind,  but  vice 
most  particularly  of  the  licentious  kind,  is  astonishingly  infectious. 
A littlfc  leaven  leaveneth  the  whole  lump.  A small  number  of  per- 
sons, addicted  to  them,  and  allowed  to  practise  them  with  impunity 
or  encouragement,  will  spread  them  through  the  whole  mass.  This 
reason  is  formally  and  expressly  assigned,  not  simply  for  the  punish- 
ment, but  the  extent  to  which  it  was  carried ; namely,  extermina- 
tion. “ Thou  shalt  utterly  destroy  them,  that  they  teach  you  not 
to  do  after  all  their  abominations  which  they  have  done  unto  their 
gods.” 

To  conclude;  In  reading  the  Old  Testament  account  of  the 
Jewish  wars  and  conquests  in  Canaan,  and  the  terrible  destruction 
brought  upon  the  inhabitants  thereof,  we  are  constantly  to  bear  in 
our  minds,  that  we  are  reading  the  execution  of  a dreadful,  but  just, 
sentence,  pronounced  by  God  against  the  intolerable  and  incorrigible 
crimes  of  these  nations — that  they  were  intended  to  be  made  an  ex- 
ample to  the  whole  world  of  God’s  avenging  wrath  against  sins,  sins 
of  this  magnitude  and  this  kind  : sins,  which,  if  they  had  been  suf- 
fered to  continue,  might  have  polluted  the  whole  ancient  world,  and 
which  could  only  be  checked  by  the  signal  and  public  overthrow  of 
nations  notoriously  addicted  to  them,  and  so  addicted,  as  to  have  in- 
corporated them  even  into  their  religion  and  their  public  institutions ; 
that  the  miseries  inflicted  upon  the  nations  by  the  invasion  of  the 
Jews,  were  expressly  declared  to  be  inflicted  on  account  of  their 
abominable  sins — that  God  had  borne  with  them  long : that  God 
did  not  proceed  to  execute  his  judgments,  till  their  wickedness  was 
full : that  the  Israelites  were  mere  instruments  in  the  hands  of  a 
righteous  providence  for  the  effectuating  the  extermination  of  a peo- 
ple, whom  it  was  necessary  to  make  a public  example  to  the  rest  of 
mankind : that  this  extermination,  which  might  have  been  accom- 
plished by  a pestilence,  by  fire,  by  earthquakes,  was  appointed  to  be 
done  by  the  hands  of  the  Israelites,  as  being  the  clearest  and  most 
intelligible  method  of  displaying  the  power  and  righteousness  of  the 
God  of  Israel ; his  power  over  the  pretended  gods  of  other  nations, 
and  his  righteous  hatred  of  the  crimes  into  which  they  were  fallen. 

This  is  the  true  statement  of  the  case.  It  is  no  forced  or  invented 
construction,  but  the  idea  of  the  transaction  set  forth  in  Scripture ; 
and  it  is  an  idea,  which  if  retained  in  our  thoughts,  may  fairly,  I 
think,  reconcile  us  to  every  thing  which  we  read  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment concerning  it. 
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SERMON  XXX. 

NEGLECT  OF  WARNINGS. 

Oh  that  they  were  wise , that  they  understood  this , that  they  would  consider 
their  latter  end. — Deut.  xxxii.  29- 

There  is  one  great  sin,  which,  nevertheless,  may  not  be  amongst 
the  number  of  those  of  which  we  are  sensible,  and  of  which  our  con- 
sciences accuse  us ; and  that  sin  is  the  neglect  of  warnings. 

It  is  our  duty  to  consider  this  life  throughout  as  a probationary 
state : nor  do  we  ever  think  truly,  or  act  rightly,  but  so  long  as  we 
have  this  consideration  fully  before  our  eyes.  Now  one  character  of 
a state,  suited  to  qualify  and  prepare  rational  and  improvable  crea- 
tures for  a better  state,  consists  in  the  warnings  which  it  is  constantly 
giving  them  ; and  the  providence  of  God,  by  placing  us  in  such  a 
state,  becomes  the  author  of  these  warnings.  It  is  his  paternal  care 
which  admonishes  us  by  and  through  the  events  of  life  and  death 
that  pass  before  us.  Therefore  it  is  a sin  against  providence  to  neg- 
lect them.  It  is  hardiness  and  determination  in  sin ; or  it  is  blind- 
ness, which  in  whole  or  in  part  is  wilful : or  it  is  giddiness,  and  levity, 
and  contemptuousness,  in  a subject,  which  admits  not  of  these  dis- 
positions towards  it,  without  great  offence  to  God. 

A serious  man  hardly  ever  passes  a day,  never  a week,  without 
meeting  with  some  warning  to  his  conscience ; without  something  to 
call  to  his  mind  his  situation  with  respect  to  his  future  life.  And 
these  warnings,  as  perhaps  was  proper,  come  the  thicker  upon  us, 
the  farther  we  advance  in  life.  The  dropping  into  the  grave  of  our 
acquaintance,  and  friends,  and  relations ; what  can  be  better  calcu- 
lated, not  to  prove  (for  we  do  not  want  the  point  to  be  proved)  but 
to  possess  our  hearts  with  a complete  sense  and  perception  of  the  ex- 
treme peril  and  hourly  precariousness  of  our  condition  : viz.  to  teach 
this  momentous  lesson,  that  when  we  preach  to  you  concerning  hea- 
ven and  hell,  we  are  not  preaching  concerning  things  at  a distance, 
things  remote,  things  long  before  they  come  to  pass : but  concern- 
ing things  near,  soon  to  be  decided,  in  a very  short  time  to  be  fixed 
one  way  or  the  other  ? This  is  a truth  of  which  we  are  warned  by 
the  course  of  mortality ; yet,  with  this  truth  confessed,  with  these 
warnings  before  us,  we  venture  upon  sin.  But  it  will  be  said,  that 
the  events  which  ought  to  warn  us,  are  out  of  our  mind  at  the  time. 
But  this  is  not  so.  Were  it  that  these  things  came  to  pass  in  the 
wide  world  only  at  large,  it  might  be  that  we  should  seldom  hear  of 
them,  or  soon  forget  them.  But  the  events  take  place,  when  we 
ourselves  are  within  our  own  doors ; in  our  own  families ; amongst 
those  with  whom  we  have  the  most  constant  correspondence,  the  clo- 
sest intimacy,  the  strictest  connexion.  It  is  impossible  to  say  that 
such  events  can  be  out  of  our  mind ; nor  is  it  the  fact.  The  fact  is, 
that  knowing  them,  we  act  in  defiance  of  them  : which  is  neglecting 
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•warnings  in  the  worst  sense  possible.  It  aggravates  the  daringness  ; 
it  aggravates  the  desparateness  of  sin : but  it  is  so  nevertheless. 
Supposing  these  warnings  to  be  sent  by  Providence,  or  that  we  be- 
lieve, and  have  reason  to  believe,  and  ought  to  believe,  that  they  are 
so  sent,  then  the  aggravation  is  very  great. 

We  have  warnings  of  every  kind.  Even  youth  itself  is  continu- 
ally warned,  that  there  is  no  reliance  to  be  placed,  either  on  strength, 
or  constitution,  or  early  age  : that,  if  they  count  upon  life  as  a thing 
to  be  reckoned  secure  for  a considerable  number  of  years,  they  cal- 
culate most  falsely  ; and  if  they  act  upon  this  calculation,  by  allow- 
ing themselves  in  the  vices  which  are  incidental  to  their  years,  under 
a notion,  that  it  will  be  long  before  they  shall  have  to  answer  for 
them,  and  before  that  time  come  they  shall  have  abundant  season  for 
repenting  and  amending;  if  they  suffer  such  arguments  to  enter 
into  their  minds,  and  act  upon  them,  then  are  they  guilty  of  neg- 
lecting God  in  his  warnings. — They  not  only  err  in  point  of  just 
reasoning,  but  they  neglect  the  warnings  which  God  has  expressly 
set  before  them.  Or,  if  they  take  upon  themselves  to  consider  reli- 
gion as  a thing  not  made  or  calculated  for  them  ; as  much  too  seri- 
ous for  their  years ; as  made  and  intended  for  the  old  and  the  dy- 
ing ; at  least  as  what  is  unnecessary  to  be  entered  upon  at  present, 
as  what  may  be  postponed  to  a more  suitable  time  of  life  : whenever 
they  think  thus,  they  think  very  presumptuously.  They  are  justly 
chargeable  with  neglecting  warnings.  And  what  is  the  event  ? 
These  postponers  never  enter  upon  religion  at  all,  in  earnest  or  ef- 
fectually. That  is  the  end  and  event  of  the  matter.  To  account 
for  this,  shall  we  say,  that  they  have  so  offended  God  by  neglecting 
his  warnings,  as  to  have  forfeited  his  grace  ? Certainly  we  may  say, 
that  this  is  not  the  method  of  obtaining  his  grace ; and  that  his 
grace  is  necessary  to  our  conversion.  Neglecting  warnings  is  not 
the  way  to  obtain  God’s  grace ; and  God’s  grace  is  necessary  to  con- 
version. The  young,  I repeat  again,  want  not  warnings.  Is  it 
new  ? is  it  unheard  of?  is  it  not,  on  the  contrary,  the  intelligence  of 
every  week,  the  experience  of  every  neighbourhood,  that  young  men 
and  young  women  are  cut  off?  Man  is,  in  every  sense,  a flower  of 
the  field.  The  flower  is  liable  to  be  cut  down  in  its  bloom  and  per- 
fection, as  well  as  in  its  withering  and  its  decays.  So  is  man  : and  one 
probable  cause  of  this  ordination  of  Providence  is,  that  no  one  of  any 
age  may  be  so  confident  of  life,  as  to  allow  himself  to  transgress 
God’s  laws : that  all  of  every  age  may  live  in  constant  awe  of  their 
Maker. 

I do  admit,  that  warnings  come  the  thicker  upon  us,  as  we  grow 
old.  We  have  more  admonitions  both  in  our  remembrances,  and 
in  our  observations,  and  of  more  kinds.  A man  who  has  passed  a 
long  life,  has  to  remember  preservations  from  danger  which  ought 
to  inspire  him,  both  with  thankfulness  and  caution.  Yet,  I fear,  we 
are  very  deficient  in  both  these  qualities.  We  call  our  preserva- 
tions escapes,  not  preservations,  and  so  we  feel  no  thankfulness  for 
them : nor  do  we  turn  them  into  religious  cautions.  When  God 
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| preserved  us,  he  meant  to  warn  us. — When  such  instances,  there- 
! fore,  have  no  effect  upon  our  minds,  we  are  guilty  before  God  of 
| neglecting  his  warnings.  Most  especially  if  we  have  occasion  to  add 
to  all  other  reasons  for  gratitude  this  momentous  question,  What 
! would  have  become  of  us,  what  would  have  been  our  condition,  if 
j we  had  perished  in  the  danger  by  which  our  lives  were  threatened  ? 
The  parable  of  the  fig-tree  (Luke,  xiii.  6.)  is  a most  apt  scripture 
for  persons  under  the  circumstances  we  have  described.  When  the 
Lord  had  said,  66  Cut  it  down  : why  cumbereth  it  the  ground  ?”  he 
was  entreated  to  try  it  one  year  longer ; and  then,  if  it  proved  not 
fruitful,  to  cut  it  down.  Christ  himself  there  makes  the  application 
twice  over  (verses  third  and  fifth)  “ Except  ye  repent,  ye  shall  all 
likewise  perish.11  If  the  present,  or  if  the  then,  state  of  our  con- 
science and  of  our  souls  call  up  this  reflection,  then  are  we  very 
guilty  indeed,  if  such  preservations  leave  no  religious  impression 
upon  us : or  if  we  suffer  the  temporary  impression  to  pass  off  with- 
out producing  in  us  a change  for  the  better. 

Infirmities,  whether  they  be  of  health,  or  of  age,  decay,  and 
weakness,  are  warnings.  And  it  has  been  asked  with  some  degree 
of  wonder,  why  they  make  so  little  impression  as  they  do  ? One  chief 
reason  is  this.  They  who  have  waited  for  warnings  of  this  kind, 
before  they  would  be  converted,  have  generally  waited  until  they  are 
become  hardened  in  sin.  Their  habits  are  fixed.  Their  character 
has  taken  its  shape  and  form.  Their  disposition  is  thoroughly  in- 
fected and  invested  with  sin.  When  it  is  come  to  this  case,  it  is  dif- 
ficult for  any  call  to  be  heard  ; for  any  warning  to  operate.  It  is 
difficult ; but  “ with  God  all  things  are  possible.11  If  there  be  the 
will  and  the  sincere  endeavour  to  reform,  the  grace  of  God  can  give 
the  power.  Although,  therefore,  they  who  wait  for  the  advances  of 
age,  the  perception  of  decay,  the  probable  approach  of  death,  before 
they  turn  themselves  seriously  to  religion,  have  waited  much  too 
long,  have  neglected  and  despised,  and  defied,  many  solemn  warn- 
ings in  the  course  of  their  lives ; have  waited  indeed  till  it  be  next 
to  impossible  that  they  turn  at  all  from  their  former  ways : yet  this 
is  not  a reason  why  they  should  continue  in  neglect  of  the  warnings 
which  now  press  upon  them ; and  which  at  length  they  begin  to  per- 
ceive : but  j ust  the  contrary.  The  effort  is  greater ; but  the  neces- 
sity is  greater.  It  is  their  last  hope,  and  their  last  trial.  I put  the 
case  of  a man  grown  old  in  sin.  If  the  warnings  of  old  age  bring 
him  round  to  religion,  happy  is  that  man  in  his  old  age,  above  any 
thing  he  was  in  any  other  part  of  his  life.  But  if  these  warnings 
do  not  affect  him,  there  is  nothing  left  in  this  world  which  will. 
We  are  not  to  set  limits  to  God’s  grace,  operating  according  to  his 
good  pleasure ; but  we  say,  there  is  nothing  in  this  world ; there  is 
nothing  in  the  course  of  nature  and  the  order  of  human  affairs, 
which  will  affect  him,  if  the  feelings  of  age  do  not.  I put  the  case 
of  a man  grown  old  in  sin,  and  though  old,  continuing  the  practice 
of  sin : that  it  is  said,  in  the  full  latitude  of  the  expression,  describes 
a worse  case  than  is  commonly  met  with.  Would  to  God  the  case 
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was  more  rare  than  it  is ! But  allowing  it  to  be  unusual  in  the  ut- 
most extent  of  the  terms : in  a certain  considerable  degree  the  de^ 
scription  applies  to  many  old  persons.  Many  feel  in  their  hearts, 
that  the  words  64  grown  old  in  sin,”  belong  to  them  in  some  sense 
which  is  very  formidable.  They  feel  some  dross  and  defilement  to 
be  yet  purged  away  ; some  deep  corruption  to  be  yet  eradicated ; ta, 
some  virtue  or  other  to  be  yet  even  learnt : yet  acquired : or  yet  I $ 
however  to  be  brought  nearer  to  what  it  ought  to  be,  than  it  has  v 
hitherto  been  brought.  Now  if  the  warnings  of  age  taught  us  no- 
thing else,  they  might  teach  us  this : that  if  these  things  are  to  be 
done,  they  must  be  done  soon  : they  must  be  set  about  forthwith  in 
good  earnest,  and  with  strong  resolution.  The  work  is  most  mo-  P 
mentous;  the  time  is  short.  The  day  is  far  spent:  the  evening  is 
come  on  : the  night  is  at  hand.  BS( 

Lastly,  I conceive  that  this  discourse  points  out  the  true  and  only  W 
way  of  making  old  age  comfortable ; and  that  is,  by  making  it  the 
means  of  religious  improvement.  Let  a man  be  beset  by  ever  so 
many  bodily  complaints,  bowed  down  by  ever  so  many  infirmities ; 
if  he  find  his  soul  grown  and  growing  better,  his  seriousness  increas- 
ed, his  obedience  more  regular  and  more  exact,  his  inward  princi- 
ples and  dispositions  improved  from  what  they  were  formally,  and 
continuing  to  improve ; that  man  hath  a fountain  of  comfort  and 
consolation  springing  up  within  him.  Infirmities  which  have  this 
effect,  are  infinitely  better  than  strength  and  health  themselves : 
though  these,  considered  independently  of  their  consequences,  be 
justly  esteemed  the  greatest  of  all  blessings,  and  of  all  gifts.  The 
old  age  of  a virtuous  man  admits  of  a different  and  of  a most  conso- 
ling description. 

It  is  this  property  of  old  age,  namely,  that  its  proper  and  most  ra-iie 
tional  comfort  consists  in  the  consciousness  of  spiritual  amendment. 

A very  pious  writer  gives  the  following  representation  of  this  stage 
of  human  life,  when  employed  and  occupied  as  it  ought  to  be,  and 
when  life  has  been  drawn  to  its  close  by  a course  of  virtue  and  reli- 
gion. To  the  intelligent  and  virtuous,  says  our  author,  old  age  pre- 
sents a scene  of  tranquil  enjoyment,  of  obedient  appetites,  of  well- 
regulated  affections,  of  maturity  in  knowledge,  and  of  calm  prepa- 
ration for  immortality.  In  this  serene  and  dignified  state,  placed  as 
it  were  on  the  confines  of  two  worlds,  the  mind  of  a good  man  re- 
views what  is  past  with  the  complacency  of  an  approving  conscience, 
and  looks  forward  with  humble  confidence  in  the  mercy  of  God,  and 
with  devout  aspirations  towards  his  eternal  and  ever  increasing  fa- 
vour. 
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What  is  a man  profited  if  he  shall  gain  the  whole  world,  and  lose  his  own 
soul  f or  what  shall  a man  give  in  exchange  for  his  soul  ? — Matthew, 
xvi.  26. 

These  words  ask  a question,  the  most  home  to  every  man’s  concern 
of  any  that  can  possibly  enter  into  his  thoughts.  What  our  Saviour 
meant  to  assert,  though  proposed  to  his  hearers  in  the  form  of  a 
question  (which  indeed  was  only  a stronger  and  more  affecting  way  of 
asserting  it)  is,  that  a man’s  soul,  by  which  term  is  here  meant  his 
state  after  death,  is  so  infinitely  more  important  to  him,  so  be- 
yond and  above  any  thing  he  can  get,  or  any  thing  he  can  lose,  any 
thing  he  can  enjoy,  or  any  thing  he  can  suffer,  on  this  side  the  grave, 
that  nothing,  which  the  world  offers,  can  make  up  for  the  loss  of  it, 
or  be  a compensation  when  that  is  at  stake.  You  say  that  this  is 
very  evident ; I reply,  that  evident  as  it  is,  it  is  not  thought  of,  it 
is  not  considered,  it  is  not  believed.  The  subject  therefore  is  very 
proper  to  be  set  forth  in  those  strong  and  plain  terms  which  such  a 
subject  requires,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  for  it  some  degree  of 
that  attention,  which  each  man’s  own  deep  interest  in  the  event  de- 
mands of  him  to  give  it. 

There  are  two  momentous  ideas  which  are  included  in  the  expres- 
sion— the  loss  of  a man’s  soul ; and  these  are  the  positive  pain  and 
sufferings  which  he  will  incur  after  his  death  ; and  the  happiness  and 
reward  which  he  will  forfeit.  Upon  both  of  these  points  we  must 
go  for  information  to  the  Scriptures.  No  where  else  can  we  receive 
any.  Now,  as  to  the  first  point,  which  is,  in  other  words,  the  pun- 
ishment of  hell , I do  admit,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  handle  this 
dreadful  subject  properly ; and  one  cause,  amongst  others,  of  the 
difficulty  is,  that  it  is  not  for  one  poor  sinner  to  denounce  such  ap- 
palling terrors,  such  tremendous  consequences,  against  another. 
Damnation  is  a word  which  lies  not  in  the  mouth  of  man,  who  is  a 
worm,  towards  any  of  his  fellow-creatures  whatsoever : yet  it  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  that  the  threatenings  of  Almighty  God  be  known 
and  published.  Therefore  we  begin  by  observing,  that  the  accounts 
which  the  Scriptures  contain  of  the  punishment  of  hell,  are  for  the 
most  part  delivered  in  figurative  or  metaphorical  terms,  that  is  to 
say,  in  terms  which  represent  things  of  which  we  have  no  notion, 
by  a comparison  with  things  of  which  we  have  a notion.  Therefore 
take  notice  what  those  figures  and  metaphors  are.  They  are  of  the 
most  dreadful  kind  which  words  can  express : and,  be  they  under- 
stood how  they  may,  ever  so  figuratively,  it  is  plain  that  they  con- 
vey,  and  were  intended  to  convey,  ideas  of  horrible  torment.  They 
are  such  as  these,  “ being  cast  into  hell,  where  the  worm  dieth  not, 
and  where  the  fire  is  not  quenched.”  It  is  “ burning  the  chaff  with 
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unquenchable  fire.”  It  is  “ going  into  fire  everlasting,  which  is  pre 
pared  for  the  devil  and  his  angels.”  It  is  “ being  cast  with  all  his 
members  into  hell,  where  the  worm  dieth  not,  and  the  fire  is  not 
quenched.”  These  are  heart-appalling  expressions : and  were  un- 
doubtedly intended  by  the  person  who  used  them  (who  was  no  other 
than  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  himself)  to  describe  terrible  endurings : 
positive,  actual  pains  of  the  most  horrible  kinds.  I have  said,  that!  ^ 
the  punishment  of  hell  is  thus  represented  to  us  in  figurative  speech. 

I now  say,  that  from  the  nature  of  things,  it  could  hardly  have  beeni11 
represented  to  us  in  any  other.  It  is  of  the  very  nature  of  pain,  i f 
that  it  cannot  be  known  without  being  felt.  It  is  impossible  to  give  f 
to  any  one  an  exact  conception  of  it  without  his  actually  tasting  it.  f 
Experience  alone  teaches  its  acuteness  and  intensity.  For  which  #( 
reason,  when  it  was  necessary  that  the  punishment  of  hell  should  be 
set  forth  in  Scripture  for  our  warning,  and  set  forth  to  terrify  us 
from  our  sins,  it  could  only  be  done,  as  it  has  been  done,  by  compa- 
ring it  with  sufferings  of  which  we  can  form  a conception,  and  ma- 
king use  of  terms  drawn  from  these  sufferings.  When  words  less 
figurative,  and  more  direct,  but  at  the  same  time  more  general,  are 
adopted,  they  are  not  less  strong,  otherwise  than  as  they  are  more 
general.  “ Indignation  and  wrath,  tribulation  and  anguish,  upon 
every  soul  of  man  that  doeth  evil.”  These  are  St.  Paul’s  words. 

It  is  a short  sentence,  but  enough  to  make  the  stoutest  heart  trem- 
ble : for,  though  it  unfold  no  particulars,  it  clearly  designates  posi- 
tive torment.  The  day  of  judgment  itself,  so  far  as  it  respects  the 
wicked,  is  expressly  called  “ a day  of  wrath.”  The  Lord  Jesus,  as 
to  them,  shall  be  revealed  in  flaming  fire.  How  terrible  a fate  it 
must  be,  to  find  ourselves  at  that  day  the  objects  of  God’s  wrath 
the  objects  upon  whom  his  threats  and  judgments  against  sin  are  now 
to  be  executed,  the  revelation  of  his  righteous  judgment  and  of  his 
unerring  truth  to  be  displayed,  may  be  conceived,  in  some  sort,  by 
considering,  what  stores  of  inexhaustible  misery  are  always  in  his 
power.  With  our  present  constitutions,  if  he  do  but  touch  the 
smallest  part  of  our  bodies,  if  a nerve  in  many  places  goes  wrong, 
what  torture  we  endure  ! Let  any  man,  who  has  felt,  or  rather  whilst 
he  is  feeling,  the  agony  of  some  bodily  torment,  only  reflect,  what 
a condition  that  must  be,  which  had  to  suffer  this  continually , which 
night  and  day  was  to  undergo  the  same,  without  prospect  of  cessa- 
tion or  relief,  and  thus  to  go  on : and  then  ask,  for  what  he  would 
knowingly  bring  himself  into  this  situation ; what  pleasure,  what 


gain,  would  be  an  inducement  ? Let  him  reflect  also,  how  bitter, 


how  grinding  an  aggravation  of  his  sufferings,  as  well  as  of  his  guilt, 
it  must  be,  that  he  has  wilfully  and  forewarned  brought  all  this  upon 
himself.  May  it  not  be  necessary,  that  God  should  manifest  his 
truth  by  executing  his  threats  ? may  it  not  be  necessary,  that  he 
should  at  least  testify  his  justice,  by  placing  a wide  difference  be- 
tween the  good  and  the  bad  ? between  virtue,  which  he  loves,  and 
vice,  which  he  abhors  ? which  difference  must  consist  in  the  different 
state  of  happiness  and  of  misery  in  which  the  good  and  bad  are 
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e.  finally  placed.  And  may  we  not  be  made  deserved  sacrifices  to  this 
is  dispensation? 

)t  i Now  if  any  one  feel  his  heart  struck  with  the  terrors  of  the  Lord, 
i.  i with  the  consideration  of  this  dreadful  subject,  and  with  the  declara- 
r tions  of  Scripture  relating  thereto,  which  will  all  have  their  accom- 
: plishment ; let  him  be  entreated,  let  him  be  admonished,  to  hold  the 
t idea,  tremendous  as  it  is,  fully  in  his  view,  till  it  has  wrought  its  ef- 
. feet,  that  is,  till  it  has  prevailed  with  him  to  part  with  his  sins : and 
i then  we  assure  him,  that  to  alarm,  fright,  and  horror,  will  succeed 
, peace,  and  hope,  and  comfort,  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost.  There 
; is  another  way  of  treating  the  matter,  and  that  is,  to  shake  off  the 
idea  if  we  can ; to  drown  it  in  intemperance ; to  overpower  it  with 
worldly  business ; to  fly  from  it  in  all  directions,  but  mostly  in  that 
which  carries  us  to  hurrying  tumultuous  diversions,  to  criminal  in- 
dulgences, or  into  gross  sensuality.  Now  of  this  course  of  proceed- 
ing it  is  certain,  that,  if  it  lay  the  mind  in  any  degree  at  ease  in  this 
life,  it  is  at  the  expense  of  the  inevitable  destruction  of  our  souls  in 
the  next : which  is  enough  to  say  against  it : but  in  truth  it  answers 
even  its  present  purpose  very  imperfectly.  It  is  a way  of  getting 
rid  of  the  matter,  with  which  even  we  ourselves  are  not  satisfied. 
We  are  sensible  that  it  is  a false,  treacherous,  hollow  way  of  acting 
towards  our  own  souls.  We  have  no  trust  in  what  we  are  doing. 
It  leaves  no  peace,  no  hope,  no  comfort,  no  joy. 

But  to  return  to  the  direct  subject  of  our  discourse.  The  Scrip- 
tures uniformly  represent  the  wicked,  as  not  only  suffering  positive 
misery,  but  also  as  having  lost,  by  their  wickedness,  the  happiness  of 
heaven,  and  as  being  sensible  of  their  loss.  They  are  repeatedly 
described  as  cast  out , or  as  shut  out  into  outer  darkness : whilst  the 
good  are  entering  into  the  joy  of  their  Lord.  This  imports  a know- 
ledge of  their  own  exclusion.  In  the  parable  of  the  rich  man  and 
Lazarus,  the  rich  man  being  in  torments,  is  made  to  see  Lazarus  at 
rest.  This  teaches  us,  that  the  wTcked  will  so  far  be  informed  of  the 
state  of  the  good,  as  to  perceive  and  bewail,  with  unutterable  an- 
guish and  regret,  their  own  sad  fate  in  being  refused  and  rejected, 
when,  had  they  acted  differently,  they  would  have  been  admitted  to 
it.  This  is,  strictly  speaking,  losing  a man’s  soul : it  is  losing  that 
happiness  which  his  soul  might  have  attained,  and  for  which  it  was 
made.  And  here  comes  the  bitter  addition  of  their  calamity,  that 
being  lost  it  cannot  be  recovered.  The  heaven  we  hear  of  in  Scrip- 
ture, and  the  hell  we  hear  of  in  Scripture,  are  a heaven  and  hell  de- 
pending upon  our  behaviour  in  this  life.  So  they  are  all  along 
spoken  of.  44  Indignation,  wrath,  tribulation,  and  anguish,  upon 
every  soul  of  man  that  doeth  evil meaning  evidently  the  evil  done 
by  him  in  this  life,  no  other  evil  was  in  the  apostle’s  thoughts.  Or 
again,  more  expressly,  44  we  must  all  appear  before  the  judgment- 
ment  seat  of  Christ,  that  every  one  may  receive  the  things  done  in 
his  body,  according  to  that  he  hath  done,  whether  it  be  good  or 
bad.”  44  The  things  done  in  the  body,”  are  the  things  taken  into 
the  account. 
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Now,  by  the  side  of  this  immense  consequence  of  saving  or  of  lo-  ’ 
sing  our  immortal  souls,  place  any  difference  that  the  things  of  this  life  ; 
can  make  to  us  ; place  riches  and  poverty,  grandeur  and  humility, 
success  or  misfortune ; place,  more  especially,  the  difference  between  1 1 
possessing  and  sacrificing  an  unlawful  gratification ; between  com-1  f 
passing  and  renouncing  an  unjust  purpose ; making  or  giving  up  an  r 
unfair  gain ; in  a word,  between  the  pleasures  and  temptations  of  f 
vice,  and  the  self-denials  of  virtue ; and  what  do  they  amount  to  ? ftl1 
The  objects  themselves  are  nothing,  when  put  in  competition  with 
heaven  and  hell.  Were  it  true,  which  it  is  not,  that  real,  solid,  in-  ros 
ward  happiness,  was  proportioned  either  to  outward  circumstances, 
or  to  the  indulgences  of  our  appetites  and  passions ; that  the  good 
things,  as  they  are  called,  and  pleasures  of  life  were  as  satisfactory  to  fr 
the  possessor,  as  they  are,  for  the  most  part,  deceitful  and  disappoint-  1S 1 
ing,  still  their  duration  is  nothing.  The  oldest  men,  when  they  cast  ur 
back  their  eyes  to  their  past  life,  see  it  in  a very  narrow  compass.  w 
It  appears  no  more  than  a small  interval  cut  out  of  eternal  duration,  ^ 
both  before  and  after  it ; when  compared  with  that  duration,  as  no-  118 
thing.  But  we  must  add  to  this  two  other  questions.  Can  life  be  ia) 
counted  upon  to  last  to  what  is  called  old  age  ? No  man,  who  ob-  111 
serves  the  deaths  that  take  place  in  his  neighbourhood,  or  amongst 
his  acquaintance,  will  so  compute.  Or,  secondly,  do  the  pleasures 
of  sin  last  as  long  as  our  lives?  We  may  answer,  never : with  the 
single  dreadful  exception  of  the  sinner  being  cut  off  in  his  prime. 
Whoever  looks  for  permanent  happiness  from  the  pleasures  of  sin, 
will  find  himself  miserably  mistaken.  They  are  short,  even  compa- 
red with  our  short  lives ; subject  to  casualties  and  disasters  without 
number ; transitory,  not  only  as  the  things  of  this  world  are  transi- 
tory, but  in  a much  greater  degree.  It  will  be  said,  however,  that 
though  this  observation  may  be  true  of  the  pleasures  of  sin,  yet  an 
advantage  gained  by  sin,  that  is,  by  unrighteous,  unconscientious 
means,  may,  nevertheless,  remain  an  advantage  as  long  as  we  live. 
This  may  sometimes  be  the  case ; and  such  advantage  may  be  so 
long  enjoyed,  if  that  can  be  enjoyed,  which  has  a fearful  expectation 
and  looking-for  of  judgment  annexed  to  it.  But  what  is  the  term 
of  that  enjoyment  compared  with  the  sequel  ? It  is  a moment,  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye,  compared  with  a day ; an  hour  compared  with 
a year ; a single  day  with  a long  life.  It  is  less  than  these : for  all 
these  comparisons  are  short  of  the  truth.  Well  therefore  doth  our 
Saviour  ask,  “ What  doth  a man  profit  if  he  gain  the  whole  world 
and  lose  his  own  soul  ?”  That  world,  when  gained,  he  could  not 
keep : nor,  if  he  could,  would  it  make  him  happy. 

But  our  Saviour  delivered  his  powerful  admonition,  not  so  much 
for  his  disciples  to  reason  upon,  as  to  carry  into  practice : that  is, 
that  his  words  might  strike  into  their  souls  upon  these  occasions 
(which  are  but  too  many)  when  the  business,  the  bustle,  or  the  al- 
lurements, of  the  world,  are  in  danger  of  shutting  out  futurity  from 
their  thoughts.  — These  are  the  times  for  calling  to  mind  our  Sa- 
viour’s question.  Whenever,  therefore,  we  are  driving  on  in  the 
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.(career  of  worldly  prosperity : meeting  with  success  after  success: 

» fortunate,  rich,  and  flourishing : when  every  thing  appears  to  thrive 
( and  smile  around  us : but  conscience,  in  the  mean  time,  little  heeded 
ijand  attended  to;  the  justice,  the  integrity,  the  uprightness,  of  our 
. ways,  and  of  our  dealings,  seldom  weighed  and  scrutinized  by  us ; 
i : religion  very  much,  or  entirely  perhaps,  out  of  the  question  with 
> us;  soothed  and  buoyed  up  with  that  self-applause,  which  success 
naturally  begets : in  this  no  very  uncommon  state  of  soul,  it  will  be 
well,  if  we  hear  our  Saviour’s  voice  asking  us,  What  does  all  this 
(prosperity  signify  ? if  it  do  not  lead  to  heaven,  what  is  it  worth  ? 
when  the  scene  is  shifted,  if  nothing  but  death  and  darkness  remain 
behind;  much  more,  if  God  Almighty  be  all  this  while  offended  by 
our  forgetfulness  both  of  his  mercies  and  his  laws,  our  neglect  of 
his  service,  our  indevotion,  our  unthoughtfulness,  our  disobedience, 
our  love  of  the  world  to  the  exclusion  of  all  consideration  of  Him  ; 
if  we  be  assured,  and  if,  in  reality,  it  be  the  case,  that  his  displeasure 
shall  infallibly  overtake  us  at  our  death,  what  in  truth,  under  all 
this  appearance  of  advantage,  are  we  getting  or  gaining  ? The  world 
may  amuse  us  with  names  and  terms  of  felicitation,  with  their  praises 
or  their  envy,  but  wherein  are  we  the  better  in  the  amount  and  re- 
sult of  substantial  happiness?  We  have  got  our  aim,  and  what  is 
the  end  of  it  ? Death  is  preparing  to  level  us  with  the  poorest  of 
mankind ; and  after  that,  a fearful  looking-for  and  expectation  of 
judgment ; no  well  founded  hopes  of  happiness  beyond  the  grave ; 
and  we  drawing  sensibly  nearer  to  that  grave  every  year.  This 
is  the  sum  of  the  account.  Or,  which  is  another  case  no  less  appo- 
site to  our  present  argument,  is  it  some  sensual  pleasure  that  tempts 
us,  some  wicked  enjoyment  that  has  taken  such  hold  of  our  passions, 
that  we  are  ready  to  rush  upon  it,  whatever  be  the  consequence.  If 
we  gain  our  object;  if  we  possess  our  wishes,  we  are  happy:  but 
what,  if  we  lose  our  own  souls  ? What  if  we  find  ourselves  condemn- 
ed men  for  hardly  venturing  upon  crimes,  which  will,  and  which  we 
were  forewarned  that  they  would,  render  us  the  objects  of  God’s 
final  indignation  and  displeasure  ? Will  any  gratifications  which  sin 
affords  be  a recompense  or  a consolation  ? Are  they  so  even  for  the 
diseases,  shame  and  ruin,  which  they  often  bring  upon  men  in  this 
| world  ? Ask  those  who  are  so  ruined  or  so  diseased.  How  much  less 
then  for  the  gnawings  of  that  worm  which  dieth  not ; the  burnings 
of  that  fire  which  will  not  be  quenched  ! In  hopeless  torment  will  it 
assuage  our  sufferings,  or  mitigate  the  bitterness  of  our  self-accusa- 
tion, to  know  that  we  have  brought  ourselves  into  this  state  for  some 
transient  pleasure,  which  is  gone,  lost  and  perished  for  ever  ? Oh 
that  we  had  thought  of  these  things  before,  as  we  think  of  them  now  ! 
That  we  had  not  been  infidels  as  touching  our  Lord’s  declaration  ! 
that  we  had  believed  in  him ; and  that  believing  that  he  had  a per- 
fect knowledge  of  the  future  fate  of  mankind,  and  of  the  truth  of 
what  he  taught,  we  had  listened  in  time  to  his  admonition  i 

Universally  the  true  occasion  for  remembering  and  applying  the 
passage  of  Scripture  before  us  is,  when  we  are  deliberating  concern- 
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ing  the  conduct  we  are  to  pursue,  in  the  contests  which  arise  between 
temptation  and  duty,  between  the  flesh  and  the  world,  or  between 
both  united  and  our  own  souls.  Be  the  temptation  what  it  will, 
either  in  kind  or  strength,  this  is  the  thought  to  be  for  ever  set 
against  it,  that  if  we  give  way,  we  give  way  in  exchange  for  our  own 
souls  ; that  the  perdition  of  the  soul  is  set  forth  in  Scripture  in  terms 
most  tremendous,  but  not  more  tremendous  than  true  ; that  the  sin- 
ner, the  man  involved  in  unrepented,  unforsaken  sins,  can  never 
know  how  soon  he  may  be  reduced  to  this  state. 


SERMON  XXXII.  ; 

1 1 

PRESERVATION  AND  RECOVERY  FROM  SIN.  | 

For  the  grace  of  God  that  hriiigeth  salvation , hath  appeared  unto  all  men. 
teaching  us,  that  denying  ungodliness  and  worldly  lusts,  rve  should  live  so- 
berly, righteously,  and  godly,  in  this  present  world. — Titus,  ii.  11,  12. 

. 

There  are  certain  particular  texts  of  Scripture  which  are  of  inesti- 
mable use ; for  that  in  a few  short,  clear  words  they  show  us  the 
sum  of  our  duty.  Such  texts  ought  to  be  deeply  infixed  and  im- 
printed upon  our  memories ; to  be  written  indeed  upon  our  hearts, 
The  text  which  I have  read  to  you,  is  entitled  to  this  distinction. 
No  single  sentence,  that  ever  was  written  down  for  the  direction  oi 
mankind,  comprises  more  important  truth  in  less  room.  The  text 
gives  us  a rule  of  life  and  conduct : and  tells  us,  that  to  lay  down  for 
mankind  this  rule,  and  enforce  it  by  the  promise  of  salvation,  was  a 
great  object  of  the  gospel  being  published  in  the  world.  The  gos- 
pel might  include  other  objects,  and  answer  other  purposes;  but  as 
far  as  related  to  the  regulation  of  life  and  conduct,  this  was  its  objecl 
and  its  purpose.  The  rule,  you  hear,  is  that,  “ denying  ungodli- 
ness  and  worldly  lusts,  we  should  live  soberly,  righteously,  and  god- 
ly, in  this  present  world.”  We  must  begin  “by  denying  ungodli- 
ness  and  worldly  lusts which  means,  that  we  must  resist  or  break  p 
off  all  sins  of  licentiousness,  debauchery,  and  intemperance ; foi  fc 
these  are  what  are  specifically  meant  by  worldly  lusts.  And  these  is 
must  be  denied ; that  is,  they  must  either  be  withstood  in  the  first  in 
instance,  or  the  evil  courses,  into  which  they  have  drawn  us,  must  t 
be  broken  off.  rii 

When  a rule  of  morals  is  plain  and  positive,  it  is  seldom  that  there  tre 
is  any  advantage  in  enlarging  upon  the  rule  itself.  We  only  wea- 
ken it,  by  dilating  it.  I shall  employ,  therefore,  my  present  dis-  it 
course  in  offering  such  heads  of  advice,  as  may  be  likely,  by  God’s  isu 
blessing,  to  assist  us  in  rendering  obedience  to  the  rule  laid  down  of 
for  us ; an  obedience,  upon  which  salvation  depends. 

First  then,  I observe  concerning  licentious  practices,  that  it  is 
most  practicable,  to  be  entirely  innocent ; that  it  is  a more  easy  thing 
to  withstand  them  altogether,  than  it  is  to  set  bounds  to  their  indub 
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gence.  This  is  a point  not  sufficiently  understood : though  true,  it 
is  not  believed.  Men  know  not  what  they  are  doing,  when  they  enter 
upon  vicious  courses : what  a struggle,  what  a contest,  what  misery, 
what  torment,  they  are  preparing  for  themselves.  I trust  that  there 
is  hardly  a man  or  woman  living,  who  enters  into  a course  of  sin 
with  the  design  of  remaining  in  it  to  the  end ; who  can  brave  the 
punishment  of  hell ; who  intends  to  die  in  that  state  of  sure  perdi- 
tion, to  which  a course  of  unrepented  sin  must  bring  him  or  her. 
No : that  is  not  the  plan  of  the  worst,  much  less  of  the  generality  of 
mankind.  Their  plan  is  to  allow  themselves  to  a certain  length,  and 
there  stop ; for  a certain  time,  and  then  reform ; in  such  and  such 
opportunities  and  temptations,  but  in  no  more.  Now  to  such  per- 
sons, and  to  such  plans,  I say  this,  that  it  would  not  have  cost  them 
one  tenth  of  the  mortification,  pain,  and  self-denial,  to  have  kept 
themselves  at  a distance  from  sin,  that  it  must  and  will  cost  them  to 
break  it  off ; adding  the  farther  consideration,  that,  so  long  as  men 
preserve  their  innocence,  the  consciousness  of  doing  what  is  right  is 
both  the  strongest  possible  support  of  their  resolution,  and  the  most 
constant  source  of  satisfaction  to  their  thoughts : but  that  when  men 
once  begin  to  give  way  to  vicious  indulgences,  another  state  of  things 
takes  place  in  their  breasts.  Disturbance  at  the  heart;  struggles 
and  defeats,  resolutions  and  relapses,  self-reproach  and  self-condem- 
nation, drive  out  all  quietness  and  tranquillity  of  conscience.  Peace 
within  is  at  an  end.  All  is  unsettled.  Did  the  young  and  inexpe- 
rienced know  the  truth  of  this  matter ; how  much  easier  it  is  to  keep 
innocency,  than  to  return  to  it ; how  great  and  terrible  is  the  danger, 
that  they  do  not  return  to  it  at  all ; surely  they  would  see,  and  see 
in  a light  strong  enough  to  influence  their  determination,  that  to  ad- 
here inviolably  to  the  rules  of  temperance,  soberness,  and  chastity, 
was  their  safety,  their  wisdom,  their  happiness.  How  many  bitter 
thoughts  does  the  innocent  man  avoid ! Serenity  and  cheerfulness 
are  his  portion.  Hope  is  continually  pouring  its  balm  into  his  soul. 
His  heart  is  at  rest,  whilst  others  are  goaded  and  tortured  by  the 
stings  of  a wounded  conscience,  the  remonstrances  and  risings  up  of 
principles  which  they  cannot  forget ; perpetually  teased  by  returning 
temptations,  perpetually  lamenting  defeated  resolutions.  <c  There 
is  no  peace  unto  the  wicked,  saith  my  God.”  There  is  no  comfort 
in  such  a life  as  this,  let  a man’s  outward  circumstances  be  what  they 
will.  Genuine  satisfaction  of  mind  is  not  attainable  under  the  recur- 
ring consciousness  of  being  immersed  in  a course  of  sin,  and  the  still 
J remaining  prevalence  of  religious  principles.  Yet  either  this  must 
. be  the  state  of  a sinner,  till  he  recover  again  his  virtuous  courses,  or 
it  must  be  a state  infinitely  worse ; that  is,  it  must  be  a state  of  entire 
i surrender  of  himself  to  a life  of  sin,  which  will  be  followed  by  a death 
i of  despair,  by  ruin,  final  and  eternal ; by  the  wrath  of  God  ; by  the 
pains  of  hell. 

5 But  secondly,  In  what  manner,  and  by  what  methods,  are  sins  to 
r be  broken  off?  for  although  the  maxim,  which  we  have  delivered, 
be  perfectly  and  certainly  true,  viz.  that  it  is  ease  and  happiness  to 
VOL.  II.  N n 
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preserve  innocence  entirely,  compared  with  what  it  is  to  recover  our 
innocence,  or  even  to  set  bounds  to  guilt,  yet  it  is  a truth  which  all 
cannot  receive.  I do  not  mean  that  all  will  not  acknowledge  it,  for 
I believe,  that  those  will  be  most  ready  to  give  their  assent  to  it,  who 
feel  themselves  bound  and  entangled  by  the  chain  of  their  sin.  But 
it  is  not  applicable  to  every  man’s  case ; because  many,  having  al- 
ready fallen  into  vicious  courses,  have  no  longer  to  consider  how 
much  better,  how  much  happier,  it  would  have  been  for  them,  to 
have  adhered  closely  to  the  Jaws  of  virtue  and  religion  at  first,  but 
how  to  extricate  themselves  from  the  bad  condition  in  which  they  are 
placed  at  present.  Now  to  expect  to  break  off  sin,  in  any  manner,, 
without  pain  and  difficulty,  is  a vain  expectation.  It  is  to  expect  a 
moral  impossibility.  Such  expectations  ought  not  to  be  held  out, 
because  they  are  sure  to  deceive ; and  because  they,  who  act  under 
such  encouragement,  finding  themselves  deceived,  will  never  persist 
in  their  endeavours  to  any  purpose  of  actual  reformation.  All  man- 
kind feel  a reluctance  to  part  with  their  sins.  It  must  be  so.  It 
arises  from  the  very  nature  of  temptation,  by  which  they  are  drawn 
into  sin.  Feeling  then  this  strong  reluctance,  it  is  very  natural  for 
men  to  do,  what  great  numbers  do,  namely,  propose  to  themselves 
to  part  with  their  sins  by  degrees ; thinking  that  they  can  more  ea- 
sily do  it  in  this  way  than  in  any  other.  It  presents  to  their  view  a 
kind  of  compromise  ; a temporary  hope  of  enjoying,  for  the  present 
at  least,  the  criminal  pleasures  to  which  they  have  addicted  them- 
selves, or  the  criminal  advantages  they  are  making,  together  with  the 
expectation  of  a final  reform.  I believe,  as  I have  already  said,  that 
this  is  a course  into  which  great  numbers  fall ; and  therefore  it  be- 
comes a question  of  very  great  importance,  whether  it  be  a safe  and 
successful  course,  or  not.  What  I am  speaking  of,  is  the  trying  to 
break  off  our  sins  by  degrees.  Now,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  contrary 
to  principle.  A man  is  supposed  to  feel  the  guilt  and  danger  of  the 
practices  which  he  follows.  He  must  be  supposed  to  perceive  this, 
because  he  is  supposed  to  resolve  to  quit  them.  His  resolution  is 
founded  upon,  springs  from,  this  perception.  Wherefore,  I say, 
that  it  is  in  contradiction  to  principle,  to  allow  ourselves  even  once 
more  in  sin,  after  we  have  truly  become  sensible  of  the  guilt,  the 
danger,  and  the  consequences,  of  it.  It  is,  from  that  time,  known 
and  wilful  sin.  I own  I do  not  see  how  the  plan  of  gradually  di- 
minishing a sinful  habit  can  be  consistent  with,  or  can  proceed  from, 
sincere  religious  principles : for,  as  to  what  remains  of  the  habit,  it 
implies  an  express  allowance  of  ourselves  in  sin,  which  is  utterly  in-  ] 
consistent  with  sincerity.  Whoever  continues  in  the  practice  of  any  , 
one  known  sin,  in  defiance  of  God’s  commands,  cannot,  so  continu- 
ing, hope  to  find  mercy  : but,  with  respect  to  so  much  of  the  habit  j 
as  is  yet  allowed  by  him  to  remain,  he  is  so  continuing,  and  his  con-  . 
tinuance  is  part  of  his  plan.  These  attempts,  therefore,  at  gradual 
reformation,  do  not  proceed  from  a true  vital  religious  principle ; j 
which  principle,  succoured  by  God’s  grace,  is  the  only  thing  that 
can  stand  against  sin,  strengthened  by  habit.  So  I should  reason  j 
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upon  the  case,  looking  at  it  in  its  own  nature.  The  next  question 
is,  How  is  it  in  fact  ? Is  it  in  fact  better  ? Is  it  in  experience  more 
successful,  than  from  its  nature  we  should  expect  it  to  be  ? Now  I 
am  much  afraid,  that  all  the  proof,  which  can  be  drawn  either  from 
observation  or  consciousness,  is  against  it.  Of  other  men  we  must 
judge  by  observation;  of  ourselves  by  consciousness.  What  hap- 
pens then  to  gradual  reformation  ? Perpetual  relapses,  perpetually 
defeated  and  weakened  resolutions.  The  principle  of  resistance  is 
weakened  by  every  relapse.  Did  the  mortification  of  a defeat  incite 
and  quicken  men  to  stronger  efforts*  it  would  be  well.  But  it  has  a 
contrary  effect ; it  renders  every  succeeding  exertion  more  feeble. 
The  checked  indulgences,  which,  in  the  progress  of  our  fancied 
amendment,  we  allow  ourselves,  are  more  than  sufficient,  to  feed  de- 
sire ; to  keep  up  the  force  and  strength  of  temptation : nay,  per- 
haps, the  temptation  acquires  more  force  from  the  partial  curb, 
which  we  impose  upon  it. — Then,  while  the  temptation  remains  with 
unabated,  or  perhaps  augmented  strength,  our  resolution  is  suffering 
continual  relaxation ; our  endeavours  become  unsatisfactory  even  to 
ourselves.  This  miserable  struggle  cannot  be  maintained  long.  Al- 
though nothing  but  persevering  in  it  could  save  us,  we  do  not  per- 
severe. Finding  not  ease,  but  difficulty  increased,  and  increasing 
difficulty,  men  give  up  the  cause ; that  is,  they  try  to  settle  them- 
selves into  some  mode  of  thinking,  which  may  quiet  their  consciences 
and  their  fears.  They  fall  back  to  their  sins  : and  when  they  find 
their  consciences  easier,  they  think  their  guilt  less ; whereas  it  is 
only  their  conscience  that  is  become  more  insensible ; their  reasoning 
more  treacherous  and  deceitful ! The  danger  is  what  it  was,  or 
greater;  the  guilt  is  so  too.  Would  to  God  we  could  say,  that 
gradual  reforms  were  frequently  successful ! They  are  what  men 
often  attempt : they  are,  alas,  what  men  usually  fail  in.  It  is  pain  - 
ful  to  seem  to  discourage  endeavours  of  any  kind  after  amendment : 
but  it  is  necessary  to  advertise  men  of  their  danger.  If  one  method 
of  going  about  an  important  work  be  imposing  in  expectation,  and 
yet,  in  truth,  likely  to  end  in  ruin  : can  any  thing  be  more  necessary, 
than  to  set  forth  this  danger  and  this  consequence  plainly  ? This  is 
precisely  the  case  with  gradual  reforms.  They  do  not  very  much 
alarm  our  passions;  they  soothe  our  consciences.  They  do  not 
alarm  our  passions,  because  the  absolute  rupture  is  not  to  come  yet. 
We  are  not  yet  entirely  and  totally  to  bid  adieu  to  our  pleasures  and 
indulgences,  never  to  enjoy  or  return  to  them  any  more.  We  only 
have  in  view  to  wean  and  withdraw  ourselves  from  them  by  degrees ; 
and  this  is  not  so  harsh  and  formidable  a resolution  as  the  other. 
Yet  it  soothes  our  consciences.  It  presents  the  semblance  and  ap- 
pearance of  repenting  and  reforming.  It  confesses  our  sense  of  sin 
and  danger.  It  takes  up  the  purpose,  it  would  fain  encourage  us 
with  the  hope  of  delivering  ourselves  from  this  condition.  But  what 
is  the  result  ? Feeding  in  the  mean  time  and  fomenting  those  pas- 
sions, which  are  to  be  controlled  and  resisted ; adding,  by  every 
instance  of  giving  way  to  them,  fresh  force  and  strength  to  habits 
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which  are  to  be  broken  off ; our  constancy  is  subdued  before  our 
work  is  accomplished.  We  continue  yielding  to  the  importunity  of 
temptation.  We  have  gained  nothing  by  our  miserable  endeavour, 
but  the  mortification  of  defeat.  Our  sins  are  still  repeated.  The 
state  of  our  salvation  is  where  it  was.  Oh  ! it  is  a laborious,  a diffi- 
cult, a painful  work  to  shake  off*  sin  ; to  change  the  course  of  a sin- 
ful life ; to  quit  gratifications  to  which  we  have  been  accustomed, 
because  we  perceive  them  to  be  unlawful  gratifications ; and  to  find  ) 
satisfaction  in  others,  which  are  innocent  and  virtuous.  If  in  one 
thing  more  than  another  we  stand  in  need  of  God’s  holy  succour  and 
assistance,  of  the  aid  and  influence  of  his  blessed  Spirit  upon  our 
souls,  it  is  in  this  work  of  reformation.  But  can  we  reasonably  ex-  I 
pect  it,  whilst  we  are  not  sincere  ? And  I say  again,  that  the  plan 
of  gradual  reformation  is  in  contradiction  to  principle,  and  so  far  j 
insincere.  Is  there  not  reason  to  believe  that  this  may  in  some  mea- 
sure account  for  the  failure  of  these  resolutions? 

But  it  will  be  asked  of  us,  what  better  plan  have  we  to  offer  ? We 
answer,  to  break  off  our  sins  at  once.  This  is  properly  to  deny  un- 
godliness and  worldly  lusts.  This  is  truly  to  do,. what,  according 
to  the  apostle,  the  grace  of  God  teaches  us  to  do.  Acting  thus,  we 
may  pray,  we  may  humbly  hope  for  the  assistance  of  God’s  Spirit  in 
the  work  and  struggle  through  which  we  have  to  go.  And  I take 
upon  me  to  say,  that  all  experience  is  in  favour  of  this  plan,  in  pre- 
ference to  that  of  a gradual  reform  ; in  favour  of  it,  both  with  re- 
spect to  practicability,  and  with  respect  to  ease  and  happiness.  We  j 
do  not  pretend,  but  that  a conflict  with  desire  must  be  supported, 
but  that  great  resolution  is  necessary : yet  we  teach,  that  the  pain 
of  the  effort  is  lessened  by  this  method,  as  far  as  it  can  be  lessened  at 
all.  Passions  denied , firmly  denied  and  resisted,  and  not  kept  up 
by  occasional  indulgences,  lose  their  power  of  tormenting.  Habits, 
absolutely  and  totally  disused,  lose  their  hold.  It  is  the  nature  of  ' 
man.  They  then  leave  us  at  liberty  to  seek  and  to  find  happiness 
elsewhere,  in  better  things  to  enjoy,  as  well  as  to  practise,  virtue ; 
to  draw  comfort  from  religion ; to  dwell  upon  its  hopes ; to  pursue  I 
its  duties ; to  acquire  a love,  a taste,  and  relish,  for  its  exercises  and  if  i 
meditations.  1 

One  very  general  cause  of  entanglement  in  habits  of  sin  is  the  con-  I ( 
nexion  which  they  have  with  our  way  of  life,  with  our  business,  with  | f 
the  objects  that  are  continually  thrown  in  our  way,  with  the  practi-  I 1 
ces  and  usages,  which  prevail  in  the  company  we  keep.  Every  con-  f 

dition  of  life  has  its  particular  temptation.  And  not  only  so,  but  o 

when  we  have  fallen  into  evil  habits,  these  habits  so  mix  themselves  I f< 
with  our  method  of  life,  return  so  upon  us  at  their  usual  times,  and  I n 
places,  and  occurrence  of  objects,  that  it  becomes  very  difficult  to  S o] 
break  the  habit,  without  a general  change  of  our  whole  system,  J ai 
Now  I say,  whenever  this  is  a man’s  case,  that  he  cannot  shake  off  I ti 
his  sins,  without  giving  up  his  way  of  life  : he  must  give  up  that  also,  m 
let  it  cost  what  it  will : for  it  is  in  truth  no  other  sacrifice  than  what 
our  Saviour  himself  in  the  strongest  terms  enjoins,  when  he  bids  his  ft  sa 
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disciples  to  pluck  out  a right  eye  or  cut  off  a right  hand  (that  is* 
surrender  whatever  is  most  dear  or  valuable  to  them)  that  they  be 
not  cast  with  all  their  members  into  hell-fire.  If  a trade  or  business 
cannot  be  followed  without  giving  in  to  practices,  which  conscience 
does  not  approve,  we  must  relinquish  the  trade  or  business  itself. 
If  it  cannot  be  followed  without  bringing  us  into  the  way  of  tempta- 
tion to  intemperance,  more  than  we  can  withstand,  or  in  fact  do 
withstand,  we  must  also  relinquish  it,  and  turn  ourselves  to  some 
safer  course.  If  the  company  we  keep,  the  conversation  we  hear, 
the  objects  that  surround  us,  tend  to  draw  us,  and  do  in  fact  draw 
us,  into  debauchery  and  licentiousness,  we  must  fly  from  the  place, 
the  company,  and  the  objects,  no  matter  with  what  reluctance  we  do 
so,  or  what  loss  and  inconvenience  we  suffer  by  doing  it.  This  may 
appear  to  be  a hard  lesson  : it  is  nevertheless  what  right  reason  dic- 
tates, and  what,  as  hath  already  been  observed,  our  Saviour  himself 
enjoins  in  terms,  made  as  strong  and  forcible,  as  he  could  make  them. 

Sometimes  men  are  led  by  prudential  motives,  or  by  motives  of 
mere  inclination,  to  change  their  employment,  their  habitation,  or 
their  station  in  life.  These  occasions  afford  excellent  and  invaluable 
opportunities  for  correcting  and  breaking  off  any  vicious  habits, 
which  we  may  have  contracted.  It  is  when  many  associations, 
which  give  strength  to  a sinful  habit,  are  interrupted  and  dissolved 
by  the  change,  which  has  taken  place,  that  we  can  best  resolve  to 
conquer  the  sin,  and  set  out  upon  a new  course  and  a new  life.  The 
man,  who  does  not  take  advantage  of  such  opportunities,  when  they 
arise,  has  not  the  salvation  of  his  soul  at  heart : nevertheless,  they 
are  not  to  be  waited  for. 

But  to  those  sudden  changes  which  we  recommend,  will  it  be  ob- 
jected, that  they  are  seldom  lasting  ? Is  this  the  fact  ? Are  they 
more  liable  to  fail,  than  attempts  to  change  gradually  P I think  not. 
And  there  is  always  this  difference  between  them.  A sudden  change 
is  sincere  at  the  time : a gradual  change  never  is  such,  truly  and 
properly  : and  this  is  a momentous  distinction.  In  every  view,  and 
in  every  allowance,  and  in  every  plea  of  human  frailty,  we  must  dis- 
tinguish between  what  is  consistent  with  sincerity,  and  what  is  not. 
And  in  these  two  methods  of  setting  about  a reformation,  by  reason 
of  their  different  character  in  this  respect,  the  first  may,  though  with 
fear  and  humility,  expect  the  help  of  God’s  aiding  Spirit,  the  other 
hardly  can.  For  whilst  not  by  surprise  and  unpremeditatedly  we 
fall  into  casual  sins,  but  whilst  by  plan  and  upon  system  we  allow 
ourselves  in  licences,  which,  though  not  so  many  or  so  great  as  be- 
fore, are  still,  whenever  they  are  indulged,  so  many  known  sins ; 
whilst,  in  a word,  though  we  imagine  ourselves  to  be  in  a progress 
of  amendment,  we  yet  deliberately  continue  to  sin,  our  endeavours 
are  so  corrupted,  I will  not  say  by  imperfection,  but  by  insincerity, 
that  we  can  hardly  hope  to  call  down  upon  them  the  blessing  of  Al- 
mighty God. 

Reformation  is  never  impossible ; nor,  in  a strict  sense,  can  it  be 
said  to  be  doubtful.  Nothing  is,  properly  speaking,  doubtful,  which 
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it  is  in  a man’s  power  to  accomplish  ; nothing  is  doubtful  to  us,  but 
what  is  placed  out  of  the  reach  of  our  will,  or  depends  upon  causes 
which  we  cannot  influence  ; and  this  is  not  the  case  with  reformation 
from  sin.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  look  to  experience,  we  are  com- 
pelled, though  with  grief  of  heart,  to  confess,  that  the  danger  is  very 
great  of  a man,  who  is  engaged  in  a course  of  sin,  never  reforming 
from  his  sin  at  all.  Oh  ! let  this  danger  be  known.  Let  it  stand, 
like  a flaming  sword,  to  turn  us  aside  from  the  road  to  vice.  Let  it 
offer  itself  in  its  full  magnitude.  Let  it  strike,  as  it  ought,  the  souls 
of  those,  who  are  upon  the  brink,  perhaps,  of  their  whole  future 
fate : who  are  tempted ; and  who  are  deliberating  about  entering 
upon  some  course  of  sin. 

Let  also  the  perception  and  convincement  of  this  danger  sink  deep 
into  the  hearts  of  all,  who  are  in  such  a situation,  as  that  they  must 
either  reform  or  perish.  They  have  it  in  their  power,  and  it  must 
now  be  their  only  hope,  by  strong  and  firm  exertion,  to  make  them- 
selves an  exception  to  the  general  lot  of  habitual  sinners.  It  must 
be  an  exception.  If  they  leave  things  to  their  course,  they  will  share 
the  fate  in  which  they  see  others,  involved  in  guilt  like  themselves, 
end  their  lives.  It  is  only  by  a most  strenuous  effort  they  can  res- 
cue themselves  from  it.  We  apprize  them,  that  their  best  hope  is  in 
a sudden  and  complete  change,  sincerely  begun,  faithfully  persisted 
in  ; broken,  it  is  possible,  by  human  frailty,  but  never  changed  into 
a different  plan,  never  declining  into  a compromised,  partial,  gra- 
dual reform ; on  the  contrary,  resumed  with  the  same  sincerity  as 
that  with  which  it  set  out,  and  with  a force  of  resolution,  and  an 
earnestness  of  prayer,  increased  in  proportion  to  the  clearer  view 
they  have  acquired  of  their  danger  and  of  their  want. 


SERMON  XXXIII. 

THIS  LIFE  A STATE  OF  PROBATION. 

It  is  good  far  me  that  I have  been  afflicted,  that  I might  learn  thy  statutes. — 

Psalm,  cxix.  71- 

Of  the  various  views  under  which  human  life  has  been  considered, 
no  one  seems  so  reasonable,  as  that  which  regards  it  as  a state  of  pro- 
bation ; meaning,  by  a state  of  probation,  a state  calculated  for  try- 
ing us,  and  calculated  for  improving  us.  A state  of  complete  enjoy- 
ment and  happiness  it  certainly  is  not.  The  hopes,  the  spirits,  and  the 
inexperience,  of  young  men  and  young  women  are  apt,  and  very 
willing,  to  see  it  in  this  light.  To  them  life  is  full  of  entertainment : 
their  relish  is  high  : their  expectations  unbounded  ; for  a very  few 
years  it  is  possible,  and  I think  barely  possible,  that  they  may  go  on 
without  check  or  interruption ; but  they  will  be  cured  of  this  delu- 
sion. Pain  and  sorrow,  disease  and  infirmity,  accident  and  disap- 
pointment, losses  and  distress,  will  soon  meet  them  in  their  acquain- 
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tance,  their  families,  or  their  persons.  The  hard-hearted  for  their 
own,  the  tender  for  others’  woe,  will  always  find  and  feel,  enough  at 
least  to  convince  them,  that  this  world  was  not  made  for  a scene  of 
perpetual  gaiety,  or  uninterrupted  enjoyment. 

Still  less  can  we  believe  that  it  was  made  for  a place  of  misery  : so 
much  otherwise,  that  misery  is  in  no  instance  the  end  or  object  of 
contrivance.  We  are  surrounded  by  contrivance  and  design.  A 
human  body  is  a cluster  of  contrivances.  So  is  the  body  of  every 
animal : so  is  the  structure  of  every  plant : so  is  even  the  vilest  weed 
that  grows  upon  the  road-side.  Contrivances  therefore  infinite  in 
number,  infinite  also  in  variety,  are  all  directed  to  beneficial  purpo- 
ses, and  in  a vast  plurality  of  instances,  execute  their  purpose.  In 
our  own  bodies  only  reflect,  how  many  thousand  things  must  go 
right  for  us  to  be  an  hour  at  ease.  Yet  at  all  times  multitudes  are 
so ; and  are  so  without  being  sensible  how  great  a thing  it  is.  Too 
much  or  too  little  of  sensibility  or  of  action,  in  any  one  of  the  almost 
numberless  organs,  or  of  any  part  of  the  numberless  organs,  by  which 
life  is  sustained,  may  be  productive  of  extreme  anguish,  or  of  last- 
ing infirmity.  A particle,  smaller  than  an  atom  in  a sunbeam,  may, 
in  a wrong  place,  be  the  occasion  of  the  loss  of  limbs,  of  senses,  or 
of  life.  Yet  under  all  this  continual  jeopardy,  this  momentary  lia- 
bility to  danger  and  disorder,  wre  are  preserved.  It  is  not  possible 
therefore  that  this  state  could  be  designed  as  a state  of  misery,  be- 
cause the  great  tendency  of  the  designs,  which  we  see  in  the  universe, 
is  to  counteract,  to  prevent,  to  guard  against  it.  We  know  enough 
of  nature  to  be  assured,  that  misery,  universal,  irremediable,  inex- 
haustible misery,  was  in  the  Creator’s  power,  if  he  had  willed  it. 
Forasmuch  therefore  as  the  result  is  so  much  otherwise,  we  are  cer- 
tain, that  no  such  purpose  dwelt  in  the  divine  mind. 

I But  since,  amidst  much  happiness,  and  amidst  contrivances  for 
happiness,  so  far  as  we  can  judge  (and  of  many  we  can  judge)  mis- 
ery, and  very  considerable  portions  of  it  do  exist ; it  becomes  a 
natural  inquiry,  to  what  end  this  mixture  of  good  and  evil  is  prop- 
erly adapted.  And  I think  the  Scriptures  place  before  us,  not  only 
the  true  (for,  if  we  believe  the  Scriptures,  we  must  believe  it  to  be 
that ) but  the  most  rational  and  satisfactory  answer,  which  can  be 
given  to  the  inquiry ; namely,  that  it  is  intended  for  a state  of  trial 

I and  probation.  For  it  appears  to  me  capable  of  proof,  both  that  no 
state  but  one,  which  contained  in  it  an  admixture  of  good  and  evil, 
would  be  suited  to  this  purpose ; and  also  that  our  present  state,  as 
well  in  its  general  plan,  as  in  its  particular  properties,  serves  this 
purpose  with  peculiar  propriety. 

I A state,  totally  incapable  of  misery,  could  not  be  a state  of  proba- 
tion. It  would  not  be  a state,  in  which  virtue  or  vice  could  even 
be  exercised  at  all ; I mean,  that  large  class  of  virtues  and  vices, 
which  we  comprehend  under  the  name  of  social  duties.  The  exist- 
ence of  these  depends  upon  the  existence  of  misery,  as  well  as  of 
happiness  in  the  world,  and  of  different  degrees  of  both : because 
their  very  nature  and  difference  consists  in  promoting  or  preventing. 
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iii  augmenting  or  diminishing,  in  causing,  aggravating,  or  relieving, 
the  wants,  sufferings,  and  distresses,  of  our  fellow-creatures.  Com- 
passion, charity,  humanity,  benevolence,  nor  even  justice,  could  have 
any  place  in  the  world,  if  there  were  not  human  conditions  to  excite  ; 1 
them  ; objects  and  sufferings  upon  which  they  might  operate : mis- 
ery, as  well  as  happiness,  which  might  be  affected  by  them. 

Nor  would,  in  my  opinion,  the  purposes  of  trial  be  sufficiently  h 
provided  for,  by  a state,  in  which  happiness  and  misery  regularly  A 
followed  virtue  and  vice : I mean,  in  which  there  was  no  happiness  | w 
but  what  was  merited  by  virtue ; no  misery  but  what  was  brought  jlft 
on  by  vice.  Such  a state  would  be  a state  of  retribution,  not  a state  C 
of  probation.  It  may  be  our  state  hereafter ; it  may  be  a better  state, 
but  it  is  not  a state  of  probation  ; it  is  not  the  state  through  which  j t! 
it  is  fitting  we  should  pass  before  we  enter  into  the  other : for  when  In 
we  speak  of  a state  of  probation,  we  speak  of  a state  in  which  the  lai 
character  may  both  be  put  to  the  proof,  and  also  its  good  qualities  1 1< 
be  confirmed  and  strengthened,  if  not  formed  and  produced,  by  hav-  I a 
ing  occasions  presented,  in  which  they  may  be  called  forth  and  re-  e 
quired.  Now  beside  that  the  social  qualities,  which  have  been  men-  a 
tioned,  would  be  very  limited  in  their  exercise,  if  there  was  no  evil 
in  the  world  but  what  was  plainly  a punishment : (for  though  we  1 
might  pity,  and  even  that  would  be  greatly  checked,  we  could  not  • 
actually  succour  or  relieve  without  disturbing  the  execution,  or  ar-  : e 
resting  as  it  were  the  hand  of  justice :)  beside  this  difficulty,  there  is  t 
another  class  of  most  important  duties  which  would  be  in  a great  j f 
measure  excluded.  They  are  the  severest,  the  sublimest,  perhaps  ! j 
the  most  meritorious,  of  which  we  are  capable ; I mean  patience  and  j ( 
composure  under  distress,  pain,  and  affliction : a steadfast  keeping  | £ 
up  of  our  confidence  in  God,  and  our  dependance  upon  his  final  I.  j 
goodness,  even  at  the  time  that  every  thing  present  is  discouraging  j,  i 
and  adverse ; and,  what  is  no  less  difficult  to  retain,  a cordial  desire  j I 
for  the  happiness  and  comfort  of  others,  even  then  when  we  are  de-  k 1 
prived  of  our  own.  I say,  that  the  possession  of  this  temper  is  al-  j 
most  the  perfection  of  our  nature.  But  it  is  then  only  possessed, 
when  it  is  put  to  the  trial : tried  at  all  it  could  not  have  been  in  a % 
life,  made  up  only  of  pleasure  and  gratification.  Few  things  are  ; 
easier  than  to  perceive,  to  feel,  to  acknowledge,  to  extol  the  good-  ! 
ness  of  God,  the  bounty  of  providence,  the  beauties  of  nature,  when  I 
all  things  go  well  ; when  our  health,  our  spirits,  our  circumstances,  j 
conspire  to  fill  our  hearts  with  gladness,  and  our  tongues  with  praise.  , 
This  is  easy;  this  is  delightful.  None  but  they  who  are  sunk. in  i 
sensuality,  sottishness,  and  stupefaction,  or  whose  understandings 
are  dissipated  by  frivolous  pursuits ; none  but  the  most  giddy  and 
insensible  can  be  destitute  of  these  sentiments.  But  this  is  not  the 
trial,  or  the  proof.  It  is  in  the  chambers  of  sickness ; under  the 
stroke  of  affliction ; amidst  the  pinchings  of  want,  the  groans  of 
pain,  the  pressures  of  infirmity ; in  grief,  in  misfortune ; through 
gloom  and  horror ; that  it  will  be  seen,  whether  we  hold  fast  our  j 
hope,  our  confidence,  our  trust  in  God  ; whether  this  hope  and  con-  j 
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Science  be  able  to  produce  in  us  resignation,  acquiescence,  and  sub- 
mission.— And  as  those  dispositions,  which  perhaps  form  the  com- 
parative perfection  of  our  moral  nature,  could  not  have  been  exer- 
cised in  a world  of  unmixed  gratification,  so  neither  would  they  have 
found  their  proper  office  or  object  in  a state  of  strict  and  evident 
retribution ; that  is,  in  which  we  had  no  sufferings  to  submit  to, 
but  what  were  evidently  and  manifestly  the  punishment  of  our  sins. 
A mere  submission  to  punishment,  evidently  and  plainly  such,  would 
not  have  constituted,  at  least  would  very  imperfectly  have  constitu- 
ted, the  disposition  which  we  speak  of,  the  true  resignation  of  a 
Christian. 

It  seems  therefore  to  be  argued  with  very  great  probability,  from 
the  general  economy  of  things  around  us,  that  our  present  state  was 
meant  for  a state  of  probation ; because  positively  it  contains  that 
admixture  of  good  and  evil,  which  ought  to  be  found  in  such  a state 
to  make  it  answer  its  purpose,  the  production,  exercise,  and  improve- 
ment, of  virtue : and  because  negatively  it  could  not  be  intended 
either  for  a state  of  absolute  happiness,  or  a state  of  absolute  misery, 
neither  of  which  it  is. 

We  may  now  also  observe  in  what  manner  many  of  the  evils  of 
life  are  adjusted  to  this  particular  end,  and  how  also  they  are  contri- 
ved to  soften  and  alleviate  themselves  and  one  another.  It  will  be 
enough  at  present,  if  I can  point  out  how  far  this  is  the  case  in  the 
two  instances,  which  of  all  others  the  most  nearly  and  seriously  af- 
fect us,  death  and  disease.  The  events  of  life  and  death  are  so  dis- 
posed as  to  beget  in  all  reflecting  minds  a constant  watchfulness. 
“ What  I say  unto  you,  I say  unto  all,  watch.1’  Hold  yourselves  in 
a constant  state  of  preparation.  “ Be  ready,  for  ye  know  not  when 
your  Lord  cometh.”  Had  there  been  assigned  to  our  lives  a certain 
age  or  period  to  which  all,  or  almost  all,  were  sure  of  arriving : in 
the  younger  part,  that  is  to  say,  in  nine-tenths  of  the  whole  of  man- 
kind, there  would  have  been  such  an  absolute  security  as  would  have 
produced,  it  is  much  to  be  feared,  the  utmost  neglect  of  duty,  of  re- 
ligion, of  God,  of  themselves : whilst  the  remaining  part  would  have 
been  too  much  overcome  with  the  certainty  of  their  fate ; would 
have  too  much  resembled  the  condition  of  those  who  have  before 
their  eyes  a fixed  and  appointed  day  of  execution.  The  same  con- 
sequence would  have  ensued  if  death  had  followed  any  known  rule 
whatever.  It  would  have  produced  security  in  one  part  of  the  spe- 
cies and  despair  in  another.  The  first  would  have  been  in  the  high- 
est degree  dangerous  to  the  character ; the  second  insupportable  to 
the  spirits.  The  same  observation  we  are  entitled  to  repeat  concern- 
ing the  two  cases  of  sudden  death,  and  of  death  brought  on  by  long 
disease.  If  sudden  deaths  never  occurred,  those  who  found  them- 
selves free  from  disease  would  be  in  perfect  safety ; they  would  re- 
gard themselves  as  out  of  the  reach  of  danger.  With  all  apprehen- 
sions they  would  lose  all  seriousness  and  all  restraint : and  those  per- 
sons who  the  most  want  to  be  checked,  and  to  be  awakened  to  a sense 
of  the  consequences  of  virtue  and  vice,  the  strong,  the  healthy,  and 
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the  active,  would  be  without  the  greatest  of  all  checks,  that  which 
-arises  from  the  constant  liability  of  being  called  to  judgment.  If 
-there  were  no  sudden  deaths,  the  most  awful  warning  which  mortals 
can  receive  would  be  lost : that  consideration  which  carries  the  mind  i 
the  most  forcibly  to  religion,  which  convinces  us  that  it  is  indeed 
our  proper  concern,  namely,  the  precariousness  of  our  present  con-  j 
dition,  would  be  done  away.  On  the  other  hand,  if  sudden  deaths 
were  too  frequent,  human  life  might  become  too  perilous:  there 
would  not  be  stability  and  dependance  either  upon  our  own  lives,  or  d 
the  lives  of  those  with  whom  we  were  connected,  sufficient  to  carry  I 
on  the  regular  offices  of  human  society.  In  this  respect  therefore  r 
we  see  much  wisdom.  Supposing  death  to  be  appointed  as  the  mode  i 
(and  some  mode  there  must  be)  of  passing  from  one  state  of  exist-  < 
ence  to  another,  the  manner  in  which  it  is  made  to  happen,  conduces  ' 
to  the  purposes  of  warning  and  admonition,  without  overthrowing  I 
•the  conduct  of  human  affairs. 

Of  sickness,  the  moral  and  religious  use  will  be  acknowledged,  and  i 
in  fact  is  acknowledged,  by  all  who  have  experienced  it:  and  they 
who  have  not  experienced  it,  own  it  to  be  a fit  state  for  the  medita- 
tions, the  offices,  of  religion.  The  fault  I fear  is,  that  we  refer  our- 
selves too  much  to  that  state.  We  think  of  these  things  too  little  in 
health,  because  we  shall  necessarily  have  to  think  of  them  when  we 
come  to  die.  This  is  a great  fault : but  then  it  confesses,  what  is 
undoubtedly  true,  that  the  sick-bed  and  the  death-bed  shall  inevita- 
bly force  these  reflections  upon  us.  In  that  it  is  right,  though  it  j 
be  wrong  in  waiting  till  the  season  of  actual  virtue  and  actual  refor-  | 
mation  be  past,  and  when  consequently  the  sick-bed  and  the  death- 
bed can  bring  nothing  but  uncertainty,  horror,  and  despair.  But 
my  present  subject  leads  me  to  consider  sickness,  not  so  much  as  a 
preparation  for  death,  as  the  trial  of  our  virtue  : of  virtues  the  most  * 
severe,  the  most  arduous,  perhaps  the  best  pleasing  to  Almighty  I 
God:  namely,  trust  and  confidence  in  him,  under  circumstances  of  t 
discouragement  and  perplexity.  To  lift  up  the  feeble  hands  and  i 
the  languid  eye ; to  draw  and  turn  with  holy  hope  to  our  Creator, 
when  every  comfort  forsakes  us,  and  every  help  fails : to  feel  and 
find  in  him,  in  his  mercies,  his  promises,  in  the  works  of  his  provi- 
dence, and  still  more  in  his  word,  and  in  the  revelation  of  his  designs 
by  Jesus  Christ,  such  rest  and  consolation  to  the  soul,  as  to  stifle 
our  complaints  and  pacify  our  murmurs ; to  beget  in  our  hearts 
tranquillity  and  confidence,  in  the  place  of  terror  and  consternation, 
and  this  with  simplicity  and  sincerity,  without  having,  or  wishing 
to  have,  one  human  witness  to  observe  or  know  it,  is  such  a test  and 
trial  of  faith  and  hope,  of  patience  and  devotion,  as  cannot  fail  of 
being  in  a very  high  degree,  well-pleasing  to  the  author  of  our  na- 
tures, the  guardian,  the  inspector  and  rewarder,  of  our  virtues.  It 
is  true  in  this  instance,  as  it  is  true  in  all,  that  whatever  tries  our  j 
virtue  strengthens  and  improves  it.  Virtue  comes  out  of  the  fire  \ 
purer  and  brighter  than  it  went  into  it.  Many  virtues  are  not  only  jf 
proved  but  produced  by  trials:  they  have  properly  no  existence] 
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without  them.  “We  glory,”  saith  St.  Paul,  “ in  tribulation  also, 
knowing  that  tribulation  worketh  patience,  and  patience  experience, 
and  experience  hope.” 

But  of  sickness  we  may  likewise  remark,  how  wonderfully  it  re- 
conciles us  to  the  thoughts,  the  expectation,  and  the  approach,  of 
death,  and  how  this  becomes,  in  the  hand  of  Providence,  an  exam- 
ple of  one  evil  being  made  to  correct  another.  Without  question 
the  difference  is  wide  between  the  sensations  of  a person  who  is  con- 
demned to  die  by  violence,  and  of  one  who  is  brought  gradually  to 
his  end  by  the  progress  of  disease ; and  this  difference  sickness  pro- 
duces. To  the  Christian,  whose  mind  is  not  harrowed  up  by  the 
memory  of  unrepented  guilt,  the  calm  and  gentle  approach  of  his 
dissolution  has  nothing  in  it  terrible.  In  that  sacred  custody,  in 
which  they  that  sleep  in  Christ,  will  be  preserved,  he  sees  a rest 
from  pain  and  weariness,  from  trouble  and  distress : gradually  with^ 
drawn  from  the  cares  and  interests  of  the  world ; more  and  more 
weaned  from  the  pleasures  of  the  body,  and  feeling  the  weight  and 
press  of  its  infirmities,  he  may  be  brought  almost  to  desire  with  St. 
Paul  to  be  no  longer  absent  from  Christ ; knowing,  as  he  did,  and 
as  he  assures  us,  that,  “if  our  earthly  house  of  this  tabernacle  were 
dissolved,  we  have  a building  of  God,  a house  not  made  with  hands, 
eternal  in  the  heavens.” 


SERMON  XXXIV. 

THE  KNOWLEDGE  OF  ONE  ANOTHER  IN  A FUTURE  STATE. 

Whom  we  preach,  warning  every  man,  and  teaching  every  man  in  all  wisdom, 
that  we  may  present  every  man  perfect  in  Christ  Jesus.  — Col.  i.  28. 

These  words  have  a primary  and  a secondary  use.  In  their  first 
and  most  obvious  view,  they  express  the  extreme  earnestness  and 
anxiety  with  which  the  apostle  Paul  sought  the  salvation  of  his  con- 
verts. To  bring  men  to  Jesus  Christ,  and  when  brought,  to  turn 
and  save  them  from  their  sins,  and  to  keep  them  steadfast  unto  the 
end  in  the  faith  and  obedience  to  which  they  were  called,  was  the 
whole  work  of  the  great  apostle’s  ministry,  the  desire  of  his  heart,  and 
the  labour  of  his  life : it  was  that  in  which  he  spent  all  his  time,  and 
all  his  thoughts  ; for  the  sake  of  which  he  travelled  from  country  to 
country,  warning  every  man,  as  he  speaks  in  the  text,  and  exhort- 
ing every  man,  enduring  every  hardship  and  every  injury,  ready  at 
all  times  to  sacrifice  his  life,  and  at  last  actually  sacrificing  it  in  order 
to  accomplish  the  great  purpose  of  his  mission,  that  he  might  at  the 
last  day,  “ present  his  beloved  converts  perfect  in  Christ  Jesus.” 
This  is  the  direct  scope  of  the  text.  But  it  is  not  for  this  that  I 
have  made  choice  of  it.  The  last  clause  of  the  verse  contains  within 
it,  indirectly  and  by  implication,  a doctrine  certainly  of  great  per- 
sonal importance,  and  I trust  also  of  great  comfort,  to  every  man 
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who  hears  me.  The  clause  is  this,  “ that  we  may  present  every  mai 
perfect  in  Christ  Jesus :”  by  which  I understand  St.  Paul  to  expres 
his  hope  and  prayer,  that  at  the  general  judgment  of  the  world,  h< 
might  present  to  Christ  the  fruits  of  his  ministry,  the  converts  whon  uer 
he  had  made  to  his  faith  and  religion,  and  might  present  them  peri  M 
feet  in  every  good  work.  And  if  this  be  rightly  interpreted,  thei 
it  affords  a manifest  and  necessary  inference,  that  the  saints  in  a fu 
ture  life  will  meet  and  be  known  again  to  one  another ; for  how 
without  knowing  again  his  converts  in  their  new  and  glorious  state 
could  St.  Paul  desire  or  expect  to  present  them  at  the  last  day  ? 
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shall  come  again  to  a new  life ; that  we  shall  by  some  method  oi 
other  be  made  happy,  or  be  made  miserable,  in  that  new  state,  ac- 
cording  to  the  deeds  done  in  the  body,  according  as  we  have  actec 
and  governed  ourselves  in  this  world,  is  a point  affirmed  absolutely 
and  positively  in  all  shapes,  and  under  every  variety  of  expression 
in  almost  every  page  of  the  New  Testament.  It  is  the  grand  poin 
inculcated  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  that  book.  But  concern- 
ing the  particular  nature  of  the  change  we  are  to  undergo,  and  in  itat 
what  is  to  consist  the  employment  and  happiness  of  those  blessed 
spirits  which  are  received  into  heaven,  our  information,  even  under  lhai 
the  gospel,  is  very  limited.  We  own  it  is  so.  Even  St.  Paul,  who 
had  extraordinary  communications,  confessed  “ that  in  these  things 
we  see  through  a glass  darkly.”  But  at  the  same  time  that  we  ac- 
knowledge that  we  know;  little,  we  ought  to  remember,  that  without 
Christ,  we  should  have  known  nothing.  It  might  not  be  possible 
in  our  present  state  to  convey  to  us,  by  words,  more  clear  or  explicit  fit 
conceptions  of  what  will  hereafter  become  of  us,  if  possible,  it  might 
not  be  fitting.  In  that  celebrated  chapter  the  fifteenth  of  the  Co- 
rinthians, St.  Paul  makes  an  inquisitive  person  ask,  “ How  are  the 
dead  raised,  and  with  what  body  do  they  come  ?” — From  his  answer 
to  this  question  we  are  able,  I think,  to  collect  thus  much  clearly 
and  certainly  : that  at  the  resurrection  we  shall  have  bodies  of  some 
sort  or  other : that  they  will  be  totally  different  from,  and  greatly 
excelling,  our  present  bodies,  though  possibly  in  some  manner  or 
other  proceeding  from  them,  as  a plant  from  its  seed ; that  as  there 
exists  in  nature  a great  variety  of  animal  substances ; one  flesh  of 
man,  another  of  beasts,  another  of  birds,  another  of  fishes : as  there 
exist  also  great  differences  in  the  nature,  dignity,  and  splendour,  of 
inanimate  substances,  66  one  glory  of  the  sun,  another  of  the  moon, 
another  of  the  stars so  there  subsist  likewise,  in  the  magazines  of 
God  Almighty’s  creation,  two  very  distinct  kinds  of  bodies  (still 
both  bodies)  a natural  body  and  a spiritual  body ; that  the  natural 
body  is  what  human  beings  bear  about  with  them  now,  the  spiritual 
body,  far  surpassing  the  other,  what  the  blessed  will  be  clothed  with 
hereafter.  u Flesh  and  blood,”  our  apostle  teaches,  “ cannot  in- 
herit the  kingdom  of  God,”  that  is,  is  by  no  means  suited  to  that 
state,  is  not  capable  of  it.  Yet  living  men  are  flesh  and  blood ; the 
dead  in  the  graves  are  the  remains  of  the  same  : wherefore  to  make 
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an  jail,  who  are  Christ’s,  capable  of  entering  into  his  eternal  kingdom, 
ess |and  at  all  fitted  for  it,  a great  change  shall  be  suddenly  wrought. 

As  well  all  the  just  who  shall  be  alive  at  the  coming  of  Christ  (when- 
>m  ever  that  event  takes  place)  as  those  who  shall  be  raised  from  the 
!•  dead,  shall  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  be  all  changed.  Bodies  they 
atjshall  retain  still,  but  so  altered  in  form  and  fashion,  in  nature  and 
u-!substance,  that  “this  corruptible  shall  put  on  incorruption  what 
r,|ts  now  necessarily  mortal  and  necessarily  perishable,  shall  acquire  a 
e,  fixed  and  permanent  existence.  And  this  is  agreeable  to,  or  rather 
the  same  thing  as,  what  our  apostle  delivers  in  another  epistle,  where 
e he  teaches  us,  that  Christ  shall  change  our  vile  body,  that  it  may  be 
>r like  his  glorious  body;  a change  so  great,  so  stupendous,  that  he 
j.  justly  styles  it  an  act  of  Omnipotence,  “ according,”  says  he,  “to 
d the  mighty  working  whereby  he  is  able  to  subdue  all  things  to  him- 
f self.”  Since  then  a great  alteration  will  take  place  in  the  frame  and 
( Constitution  of  the  bodies  with  which  we  shall  be  raised,  from  those 
t which  we  carry  with  us  to  the  grave,  it  requires  some  authority  or 
■ passage  of  Scripture  to  prove,  that  after  this  change,  and  in  this  new 
i state,  we  shall  be  known  again  to  one  another ; that  those  who  know 
l each  other  on  earth,  will  know  each  other  in  heaven.  I do  allow 
that  the  general  strain  of  Scripture  seems  to  suppose  it ; that  when 
St.  Paul  speaks  “of  the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect,”  and  of 
their  “ coming  to  the  general  assembly  of  saints,”  it  seems  to  import, 
that  we  should  be  known  of  them,  and  of  one  another ; that  when 
Christ  declares,  “ that  the  secrets  of  the  heart  shall  be  disclosed,” 
it  imports,  that  they  shall  be  disclosed  to  those  who  were  before  the 
witnesses  of  our  actions.  I do  also  think,  that  it  is  agreeable  to  the 
dictates  of  reason  itself  to  believe  that  the  same  great  God  who 
brings  men  to  life  again,  will  bring  those  together  whom  death  has 
separated.  When  his  power  is  at  work  in  this  great  dispensation,  it 
is  very  probable  that  this  should  be  a part  of  his  gracious  design. 
But  for  a specific  text,  I know  none  which  speaks  the  thing  more 
positively  than  this  which  I have  chosen.  St.  Paul,  you  see,  expect- 
ed that  he  should  know  and  be  known  to  those  his  converts ; that 
their  relations  should  subsist  and  be  retained  between  them ; and 
with  this  hope  he  laboured  and  endeavoured  instantly  and  incessant- 
ly, that  he  might  be  able  at  last  to  present  them,  and  to  present 
them  perfect  in  Christ  Jesus.  Now  what  St.  Paul  appeared  to  look 
for  as  to  the  general  continuance,  or  rather  revival,  of  our  know- 
ledge of  each  other  after  death,  every  man  who  strives,  like  St. 
Paul,  to  attain  to  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  may  expect  as  well 
as  he. 

Having  discoursed  thus  far  concerning  the  article  of  the  doctrine 
itself ; I will  now  proceed  to  enforce  such  practical  reflections  as  re- 
sult from  it.  Now  it  is  necessary  for  you  to  observe,  that  all  which 
is  here  produced  from  Scripture  concerning  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead,  relates  solely  to  the  resurrection  of  the  just.  It  is  of  them  only 
that  St.  Paul  speaks  in  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  the  Corinthians.  It 
is  of  the  body  of  him,  who  is  accepted  in  Christ,  that  the  apostle  de- 
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dares,  “that  it  is  sown  in  dishonour,  but  raised  in  glory;  sown  in! 
weakness,  raised  in  power.’1  Likewise,  when  he  speaks  in  another! 
place  of  “ Christ  changing  our  vile  bodies  that  they  may  be  like  hisj 
glorious  body;”  it  is  of  the  bodies  of  Christ’s  saints  alone  of  whom  I 
this  is  said.  This  point  is,  I think,  agreed  upon  amongst  learned.|  ^ 
men,  and  is  indeed  very  plain.  In  like  manner,  in  the  passage  of  the  I 
text,  and  I think  it  will  be  found  true  of  every  other,  in  which  man-| 
kind  knowing  one  another  in  a future  life  is  implied,  the  implication 
extends  only  to  those  who  are  received  amongst  the  blessed.  Whom 
was  St.  Paul  to  know  ? even  those  whom  he  was  to  present  perfect  in  t 
Christ  Jesus.  Concerning  the  reprobate  and  rejected,  whether  they, 
will  not  be  banished  from  the  presence  of  God,  and  from  all  their 
former  relations ; whether  they  will  not  be  lost,  as  to  all  happiness  of 
their  own,  so  to  the  knowledge  of  those  who  knew  them  in  this  mor- 
tal state,  we  have  from  Scripture  no  assurance  or  intimation  what- 
ever. One  thing  seems  to  follow  with  probability  from  the  nature  of 
the  thing,  namely,  that  if  the  wicked  be  known  to  one  another  in  a 
state  of  perdition,  their  knowledge  will  only  serve  to  aggravate  their 
misery. 

What  then  is  the  inference  from  all  this  ? Do  we  seek,  do  we  covet, 
earnestly  to  be  restored  to  the  society  of  those  who  were  once  near 
and  dear  to  us,  and  who  are  gone  before  ? It  is  only  by  leading  godly 
lives,  that  we  can  hope  to  have  this  wish  accomplished.  Should  we 
prefer  to  all  delights,  to  all  pleasures  in  the  world,  the  satisfaction  of 
meeting  again,  in  happiness  and  peace,  those  whose  presence,  whilst 
they  were  amongst  us,  made  up  the  comfort  and  enjoyment  of  our 
lives  ? It  must  be,  by  giving  up  our  sins,  by  parting  with  our  crimi- 
nal delights  and  guilty  pursuits,  that  we  can  ever  expect  to  attain  to 
this  satisfaction.  Is  there  a great  difference  between  the  thought  of 
losing  those  we  love  for  ever ; of  taking  at  their  deaths  or  our  own 
an  eternal  farewell,  never  to  see  them  more  ; and  the  reflection  that 
we  are  about  to  be  separated,  for  a few  years  at  the  longest,  to  be 
united  with  them  in  a new  and  better  state  of  mutual  existence ; is 
there,  I say,  a difference  to  the  heart  of  man  between  these  two 
things ; and  does  it  not  call  upon  us  to  strive  with  redoubled  endea- 
vours, that  the  case  truly  may  turn  out  so  ? The  more  and  more  we 
reflect  upon  the  difference  between  the  consequences  of  a lewd,  un- 
thinking, careless,  profane,  dishonest  life ; and  a life  of  religion,  so- 
briety, seriousness,  good  actions,  and  good  principles;  the  more  we 
shall  see  the  madness  and  stupidity  of  the  one,  and  the  true  solid 
wisdom  of  the  other.  This  is  one  of  the  distinctions.  If  we  go.  on 
in  our  sins,  we  are  not  to  expect  to  awaken  to  a joyful  meeting  with 
our  friends,  and  relatives,  and  dear  connexions.  If  we  turn  away 
from  our  sins,  and  take  up  religion  in  earnest,  we  may.  My  bre- 
thren, religion  disarms  even  death.  It  disarms  it  of  that,  which  is  its 
bitterness  and  its  sting,  the  power  of  dividing  those  who  are  dear  to 
one  another.  But  this  blessing,  like  every  blessing  which  it  promises, 
is  only  to  the  just  and  good,  to  the  penitent  and  reformed,  to  those 
who  are  touched  at  the  heart  with  a sense  of  its  importance : who 
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know  thoroughly  and  experimentally,  who  feel  in  their  inward  mind 
and  consciences,  that  religion  is  the  only  course  that  can  end  well : 
that  can  bring  either  them  or  theirs  to  the  presence  of  God,  blessed 
for  evermore ; that  can  cause  them,  after  the  toils  of  life  and  strug- 
gle of  death  are  over,  to  meet  again  in  a joyful  deliverance  from  the 
grave ; in  a new  and  never  ceasing  happiness,  in  the  presence  and 
society  of  one  another. 


SERMON  XXXV. 


THE  GENERAL  RESURRECTION. 

The  hour  is  coming , in  the  which  all  that  are  in  the  graves  shall  hear  his 
voice , and  shall  come  forth  ; they  that  have  done  good  unto  the  resurrection 
of  life  ; and  they  that  have  done  evil  unto  the  resurrection  of  damnation . — 
John,  v.  28,  29- 
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These  words  are  so  important,  that  if  Jesus  Christ  had  never  deliv- 
ered any  other,  if  he  had  come  into  the  world  and  pronounced  only 
this  simple  declaration,  and  proved  the  truth  and  certainty  of  it  by 
the  miracles  which  he  wrought,  he  would  have  left  enough  to  have 
guided  his  followers  to  everlasting  happiness : he  would  have  done 
more  towards  making  mankind  virtuous  and  happy,  than  all  the 
teachers  and  all  the  wisdom,  that  ever  appeared  upon  earth,  had 
done  before  him.  We  should  each  and  every  one  of  us  have  owed 
more  to  him  for  this  single  piece  of  intelligence,  than  we  owe  to  our 
parents,  our  dearest  friend,  or  the  best^benefactor  we  have.  This 
text  is  the  poor  man’s  creed.  It  is  his  religion : it  is  imprinted  upon 
his  memory,  and  upon  his  heart : it  is  what  the  most  simple  can  un- 
derstand : it  is  what,  when  understood  and  believed,  excels  all  the 
knowledge  and  learning  in  the  universe : it  is  what  we  are  to  carry 
about  with  us  in  our  thoughts : daily  remember  and  daily  reflect 
upon  : remember  not  only  at  church,  not  only  in  our  devotions,  or  in 
our  set  meditations ; but  in  our  business,  our  pleasures,  in  whatever 
we  intend,  plan,  or  execute,  whatever  we  think  about,  or  whatever 
we  set  about ; remember,  that  “ they  that  have  done  good  shall  come 
unto  the  resurrection  of  life : they  that  have  done  evil  unto  the  re- 
surrection of  damnation.” 

Reflect  what  great  things  this  short  sentence  contains.  It  teaches 
us,  beyond  contradiction,  that  all  does  not  end  here : that  our  hap- 
piness or  misery  is  not  over  at  our  death  : that  a new  state  of  things 
will  begin  with  every  one  of  us,  and  that  in  a short  time.  This  point, 
I say,  our  Saviour  proves  beyond  contradiction : and  how  does  he 
prove  it  ? by  healing  the  sick,  by  restoring  sight  to  the  blind,  by 
raising  the  dead,  by  various  astonishing  and  incontestable  miracles  ; 
and  above  all,  by  coming  himself  to  life  again  after  being  three  days 
dead  and  buried,  he  proved , that  God  Almighty  was  with  him ; that 
he  came  from  God ; that  he  knew  what  passed  in  the  other  world ; 
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that  he  had  God’s  own  authority  to  say  and  promise  this  to  mankind. 
Upon  the  faith  and  trust  of  this  promise,  we  know  that  we  shall  rise 
again : all  are  equally  assured  of  it,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest. 
Wise  and  learned  men  thought  indeed  the  same  thing  before  : they 
concluded  it  to  be  so  from  probable  argument  and  reasonings ; but 
this  was  not  like  having  it,  as  we  have  it,  from  God  himself;  or,  i 
what  is  just  the  same  thing,  from  the  mouth  of  a person  to  whom 
God  gave  witness  by  signs  and  wonders  and  mighty  deeds.  They 
were  far  short  of  our  certainty,  who  did  study  it  the  deepest.  There  i 
were  but  few  who  could  study  or  comprehend  it  at  all.  Blessed  be 
God,  we  are  all  informed,  we  are  all,  from  the  most  learned  to  the  \ 
most  ignorant,  made  sure  and  certain  of  it. 

Having  then  this  great  doctrine  secured,  that  we  shall  all  come  ! ' 
again  into  a new  world  and  a new  life,  the  next  great  point,  which  ! 
every  serious  mind  will  turn  to,  the  second  grand  question  to  be  ask-  j ' 
ed,  is,  who  are  to  be  happy,  and  who  will  be  miserable,  in  that  other  | 
state?  The  text  satisfies  us  completely  upon  this  head.  You  ask,  I c 
who  shall  come  to  the  resurrection  of  life  ? The  text  replies,  they  that  i ( 
have  done  good.  Observe  well,  and  never  forget  this  answer.  It  ! ; 
is  not  the  wise,  the  learned,  the  great,  the  honoured,  the  professor  ; 
of  this  or  that  doctrine,  the  member  of  this  church,  or  the  main-  ! i 
tainer  of  that  article  of  faith,  but  he  that  doetli  good ; he , of  what-  i 
ever  quality  or  condition,  who  strives  honestly  to  make  his  life  of 
service  to  those  about  him ; to  be  useful  in  his  calling,  and  to  his  I 
generation ; to  his  family,  to  his  neighbourhood,  and,  according  to  ! 
his  ability,  to  his  country  and  to  mankind ; 44  he  that  doeth  good.” 
All  the  rest,  without  this,  goes  for  nothing,  though  he  understand 
the  things  of  religion  ever  so  well;  or  believe  ever  so  rightly;  j 
though  he  cry,  Lord,  Lord : be  he  ever  so  constant  and  devout  in 
his  prayers ; or  talk  ever  so  much,  or  so  well,  or  so  earnestly,  for  I 
religion : unless  he  do  good : unless  his  actions,  and  dealings,  and  !■ 
behaviour,  come  up  to  his  knowledge  and  his  discourse,  correspond 
with  his  outward  profession  and  belief,  it  will  avail  him  nothing ; he  j 
is  not  the  man  to  whom  Jesus  Christ  hath  promised  in  the  text,  that  j 
he  shall  come  to  the  resurrection  of  life.  The  issue  of  life  and  death  ! 
is  put  upon  our  conduct  and  behaviour ; that  is  made  the  test  we  are  | 
to  be  tried  by. 

Again,  When  we  read  in  Scripture,  when  we  know  from  positive  i 
and  undoubted  authority,  that  misery  and  destruction,  ruin,  tor-  j 
ment,  and  damnation,  are  reserved  for  some,  it  is  surely  the  most  I? 
natural,  the  most  interesting  of  all  inquiries  to  know  for  whom.  The  i 
text  tells  us,  44  for  them  that  have  done  evil.” 

Here,  let  the  timorous  conscience  take  courage.  It  is  not  any  |( 
man’s  errors,  or  ignorance ; his  want  of  understanding,  or  educa-  | 
tion,  or  ability,  that  will  be  laid  to  his  charge  at  the  day  of  judg-  jj 
ment ; or  that  will  bring  him  into  danger  of  the  damnation  which  t 
the  gospel  threatens ; it  is  having  done  evil ; having  wilfully  gone  I 
about  to  disobey  what  he  knew  to  be  the  will  and  command  of  his  \ 
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Creator,  by  committing  mischief,  and  doing  wrong  and  injury  to  his 
fellow-creatures. 

Let  the  bold  and  presumptuous  sinner  hear  this  text  with  fear 
and  trembling.  Let  him  who  cares  not  what  misery  he  occasions, 

! what  evil  and  harm  he  does,  if  he  can  but  compass  his  purpose,  carry 
his  own  end,  or  serve  his  wicked  lusts  and  pleasures  ; let  him,  I say, 
be  given  to  understand,  what  he  has  to  look  for ; 44  he  that  doeth 
evil  shall  come  to  the  resurrection  of  damnation ;”  this  is  absolute, 
final,  and  peremptory ; here  is  no  exception,  no  excuse,  no  respect 
of  person,  or  condi tioi^K^ 

They,  that  have  done  good,  shall  come  again  unto  the  resurrec- 
tion of  life.  But,  alas  ! I hear  you  say,  What  good  can  I do  ? my 
means  and  my  opportunities  are  too  small  and  straitened  to  think  of 
doing  good.  You  do  not  sufficiently  reflect,  what  doing  good  is. 
You  are  apt  to  confine  the  notion  of  it  to  giving  to  others,  and  giv- 
ing liberally.  This,  no  doubt,  is  right  and  meritorious ; but  it  is 
certainly  not  in  every  man’s  power ; comparatively  speaking,  it  is  in- 
deed in  the  power  of  very  few.  But  doing  good  is  of  a much  more 
general  nature ; and  is  in  a greater  and  less  degree  practicable  by 
all ; for,  whenever  we  make  one  human  creature  happier,  or  better, 
than  he  would  have  been  without  our  help,  then  we  do  good ; and, 
when  we  do  this  from  a proper  motive,  that  is,  with  a sense  and  de- 
sire of  pleasing  God  by  doing  it,  then  we  do  good  in  the  true  sense 
of  the  text,  and  of  God’s  gracious  promise.  Now  let  every  one,  in 
particular,  reflect,  whether,  in  this  sense,  he  has  not  some  good  in 
his  power ; some  within  his  own  doors,  to  his  family,  his  children, 
his  kindred ; by  his  labour,  his  authority,  his  example,  by  bringing 
them  up,  and  keeping  them  in  the  way  of  passing  their  lives  honest- 
ly, and  quietly,  and  usefully.  What  good  more  important,  more 
practicable,  than  this  is  ? Again,  something  may  be  done  beyond 
our  own  household : by  acts  of  tenderness,  kindness,  of  help  and 
compassion  to  our  neighbours.  Not  a particle  of  this  will  be  lost. 
It  is  all  set  down  in  the  book  of  life ; and  happy  are  they  who  have 
much  there  ! And  again,  if  any  of  us  be  really  sorry,  that  we  have 
not  so  much  in  our  power  as  we  would  desire,  let  us  remember  this 
short  rule,  that  since  we  can  do  little  good,  to  take  care  that  we  do 
no  harm.  Let  us  show  our  sincerity  by  our  innocence : that,  at 
least,  is  always  in  our  power. 

Finally,  let  us  reflect  that  in  the  habitations  of  life  are  many 
mansions ; rewards  of  various  orders  and  degrees,  proportioned  to 
our  various  degrees  of  virtue  and  exertion  here.  44  He  that  soweth 
plenteously,  shall  reap  plenteously.”  We  can  never  do  too  much; 
never  be  too  earnest  in  doing  good ; because  every  good  action  here 
will,  we  are  certain,  be  an  addition  of  happiness  hereafter  ; will  ad- 
vance us  to  a better  condition  in  the  life  to  come,  whatever  be  our  lot 
or  success  in  this.  God  will  not  fail  of  his  promise.  He  hath  com- 
missioned his  beloved  Son  to  tell  us,  that  they  that  have  done  good 
shall  enter  into  the  resurrection  of  life.  Let  us  humbly  and  thank- 
fully accept  his  gracious  offer.  We  have  but  one  business  in  this 
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world.  It  is  to  strive  to  make  us  worthy  of  a better.  Whatever 
this  trial  may  cost  us : how  long,  how  earnestly,  how  patiently  so- 
ever, through  whatever  difficulties,  by  whatever  toils,  we  endeavour 
to  obey  and  please  our  Maker,  we  are  supported  in  them  by  this 
solid  and  never-ceasing  consolation,  “ that  our  labour  is  not  in  vain 
in  the  Lord.” 
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SERMON  I. 

CAUTION  RECOMMENDED  IN  THE  USE  AND  APPLICATION  OF  SCRIP- 
TURE LANGUAGE. 

Even  as  our  beloved  brother  Paul  also,  according  to  the  wisdom  given  unto 
him,  hath  written  unto  you  ; as  also  in  all  his  epistles,  speaking  in  them  of 
these  things ; in  which  are  some  things  hard  to  be  understood,  which  they 
that  are  unlearned  and  unstable  wrest,  as  they  do  also  the  other  scriptures, 
unto  their  own  destruction.- — 2 Peter,  iii.  15,  1 6. 

It  must  not  be  dissembled  that  there  are  many  real  difficulties  in 
the  Christian  Scriptures : whilst,  at  the  same  time,  more,  I believe, 
and  greater,  may  justly  be  imputed  to  certain  maxims  of  interpreta- 
tion, which  have  obtained  authority  without  reason,  and  are  received 
without  inquiry.  One  of  these,  as  I apprehend,  is  the  expecting  to 
find,  in  the  present  circumstances  of  Christianity,  a meaning  for,  or 
something  answering  to,  every  appellation  and  expression  which  oc- 
curs in  Scripture ; or,  in  other  words,  the  applying  to  the  personal 
condition  of  Christians  at  this  day,  those  titles,  phrases,  propositions, 
and  arguments,  which  belong  solely  to  the  situation  of  Christianity 
at  its  first  institution. 

I am  aware  of  an  objection  which  weighs  much  with  many  serious 
tempers,  namely,  that  to  suppose  any  part  of  Scripture  to  be  inap- 
plicable to  us,  is  to  suppose  a part  of  Scripture  to  be  useless ; which 
seems  to  detract  from  the  perfection  we  attribute  to  these  oracles  of 
our  salvation.  To  this  I can  only  answer,  that  it  would  have  been 
one  of  the  strangest  things  in  the  world,  if  the  writings  of  the  New 
Testament  had  not,  like  all  other  books,  been  composed  for  the  ap- 
prehension, and  consequently  adapted  to  the  circumstances,  of  the 
persons  they  were  addressed  to ; and  that  it  would  have  been  equal- 
ly strange,  if  the  great,  and  in  many  respects  the  inevitable  altera- 
tions, which  have  taken  place  in  those  circumstances,  did  not  vary 
the  application  of  Scripture  language. 

I design  in  the  following  discourse,  to  propose  some  examples  of 
this  variation,  from  which  you  will  judge,  as  I proceed,  of  the  truth 
and  importance  of  our  general  observation. 

First ; at  the  time  the  Scriptures  were  written,  none  were  bapti- 
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zed  but  converts,  and  none  were  converted  but  from  conviction ; and 
conviction  produced,  for  the  most  part,  a corresponding  reformation 
of  life  and  manners.  Hence  baptism  was  only  another  name  for  con- 
version, and  conversion  was  supposed  to  be  sincere : in  this  sense 
was  our  Saviour’s  promise,  44  He  that  believeth,  and  is  baptized, 
shall  be  saved (Mark,  xvi.  16.)  and  in  the  same  his  command  to 
St.  Paul,  44 Arise,  and  be  baptized,  and  wash  away  thy  sins;” 
(Acts,  xxii.  16.)  this  was  that  baptism,  44  for  the  remission  of  sins,” 
to  which  St.  Peter  invited  the  Jews  upon  the  day  of  Pentecost; 
(Acts,  ii.  88.)  that  44  washing  of  regeneration,”  by  which,  as  St.  Paul 
writes  to  Titus,  44  he  saved  us.”  (Titus,  iii.  5.)  Now  when  we  come 
to  speak  of  the  baptism  which  obtains  in  most  Christian  churches  at 
present,  where  no  conversion  is  supposed,  or  possible,  it  is  manifest, 
that  if  these  expressions  be  applied  at  all,  they  must  be  applied  with 
extreme  qualification  and  reserve. 

Secondly ; the  community  of  Christians  were  at  first  a handful  of 
men  connected  amongst  themselves  by  the  strictest  union,  and  divi- 
ded from  the  rest  of  the  world  by  a real  difference  of  principle  and 
persuasion,  and  what  was  more  observable,  by  many  outward  pecu- 
liarities of  worship  and  behaviour.  This  society,  considered  collec- 
tively, and  as  a body,  were  set  apart  from  the  rest  of  mankind  for  a 
more  gracious  dispensation,  as  well  as  actually  distinguished  by  a 
superior  purity  of  life  and  conversation.  In  this  view,  and  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  unbelieving  world,  they  were  denominated  in  Scripture 
by  titles  of  great  seeming  dignity  and  import ; they  were  44  elect,” 
44  called,”  44  saints ;”  (Rom.  viii.  83 ; i.  6,  7.)  they  were  44  in  Christ ;” 
(Rom.  viii.  1.)  they  were  44  a chosen  generation,  a royal  priesthood, 
a holy  nation,  a peculiar  people.”  (1  Pet.  ii.  9.)  That  is,  these 
terms  were  employed  to  distinguish  the  professors  of  Christianity 
from  the  rest  of  mankind,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  names  of  Greek 
and  Barbarian,  Jew  and  Gentile,  distinguish  the  people  of  Greece 
and  Israel  from  other  nations.  The  application  of  such  phrases  to 
the  whole  body  of  Christians  is  become  now  obscure ; partly  because 
it  is  not  easy  to  conceive  of  Christians  as  a body  at  all,  by  reason  of 
the  extent  of  their  name  and  numbers,  and  the  little  visible  union 
that  subsists  among  them ; and  partly,  because  the  heathen  world 
with  whom  they  were  compared,  and  to  which  comparison  these 
phrases  relate,  is  now  ceased,  or  is  removed  from  our  observation. 
Supposing,  therefore,  these  expressions  to  have  a perpetual  meaning, 
and  either  forgetting  the  original  use  of  them,  or  finding  that,  at 
this  time,  in  a great  measure  exhausted  and  insignificant,  we  resort 
to  a sense  and  an  application  of  them,  easier,  it  may  be,  to  our  com- 
prehension, but  extremely  foreign  from  the  design  of  their  authors, 
namely,  to  distinguish  individuals  amongst  us,  the  professors  of 
Christianity,  from  one  another : agreeably  to  which  idea  the  most 
flattering  of  these  names,  the  44  elect,”  44  called,”  44  saints,”  have,  by 
bold  and  unlearned  men,  been  appropriated  to  themselves,  and  their 
own  party,  with  a presumption  and  conceit  injurious  to  the  reputa- 
tion of  our  religion  amongst  44  them  that  are  without,”  and  extreme- 
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ly  disgusting  to  the  sober  part  of  its  professors ; whereas,  that  such 
titles  were  intended  in  a sense  common  to  all  Christian  converts,  is 
well  argued  from  many  places  in  which  they  occur,  in  which  places 
you  may  plainly  substitute  the  terms  convert , or  converted,  for  the 
strongest  of  these  phrases,  without  any  alteration  of  the  author’s 
meaning,  e.g.  “ Dare  any  of  you  go  to  law  before  the  unjust  and  not 
before  the  saints  ?”  (1  Cor.  vi.  1.)  “ Is  any  man  called  being  cir- 

cumcised, let  him  not  become  uncircumcised :”  (1  Cor.  vii.  18.) 
“ The  church  that  is  at  Babylon  elected  together  with  you  saluteth 
you:”  (1  Pet.  v.  IS.)  “ Salute  Andronicus  and  Junia,  who  were 
in  Christ  before  me.”  (Rom.  xvi.  7.) 

Thirdly ; in  opposition  to  the  Jews,  who  were  so  much  offended, 
by  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  to  the  Gentiles,  St.  Paul  maintains, 
with  great  industry,  that  it  was  God  Almighty’s  intention,  from  the 
first,  to  substitute  at  a fit  season  into  the  place  of  the  rejected  Israel- 
ites a society  of  men  taken  indifferently  out  of  all  nations  under  hea- 
ven, and  admitted  to  be  the  people  of  God  upon  easier  and  more 
comprehensive  terms : this  is  expressed  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephe- 
sians, as  follows — “ Having  made  known  unto  us  the  mystery  of  his 
will,  according  to  his  good  pleasure  which  he  hath  purposed  in  him- 
self, that,  in  the  dispensation  of  the  fulness  of  times,  he  might  ga- 
ther together  in  one  all  things  in  Christ.”  (Eph.  i.  9*,  10 ; also  see 
Eph.  iii.  5,  6.)  This  scheme  of  collecting  such  a society  was  what 
God  foreknew  before  the  foundation  of  the  world  ; was  what  he  did 
predestinate ; was  the  eternal  purpose  which  he  purposed  in  Christ 
J esus  ; and,  by  consequence,  this  society,  in  their  collective  capa- 
city, were  the  objects  of  this  foreknowledge,  predestination,  and  pur- 
pose ; that  is,  in  the  language  of  the  apostles,  they  were  they  “ whom 
he  did  foreknow,”  they  “whom  he  did  predestinate;”  (Rom.  viii. 
29.)  they  were  “ chosen  in  Christ  before  the  foundation  of  the 
world ;”  (Eph.  i.  4.)  they  were  “ elect  according  to  the  foreknow- 
ledge of  God  the  Father.”  (1  Pet.  i.  2.)  This  doctrine  has  nothing 
in  it  harsh  or  obscure-  But  what  have  we  made  of  it  ? The  rejec- 
tion of  the  Jews,  and  the  adopting  another  community  into  their 
place,  composed,  whilst  it  was  carrying  on,,  an  object  of  great  mag- 
nitude in  the  attention  of  the  inspired  writers  who  understood  and 
observed  it.  This  event,  which  engaged  so  much  the  thoughts  of 
the  apostle,  is  now  only  read  of,  and  hardly  that — the  reality  and 
the  importance  of  it  are  little  known  or  attended  to.  Losing  sight, 
therefore,  of  the  proper  occasion  of  these  expressions,  yet  willing, 
after  our  fashion,  to  adapt  them  to  ourselves,,  and  finding  nothing 
else  in  our  circumstances  that  suited  with  them,  we  have  learnt  at 
length  to  apply  them  to  the  final  destiny  of  individuals  at  the  day  of 
judgment;  and  upon  this  foundation,  has  been  erected  a doctrine 
which  lays  the  axe  at  once  to  the  root  of  all  religion,  that  of  an  ab- 
solute appointment  to  salvation  or  perdition  independent  of  ourselves 
or  any  thing  we  can  do ; and,  what  is  extraordinary,  those  very  ar- 
guments and  expressions  (Rom.  chap.  ix.  x.  xi.)  which  the  apostle 
employed  to  vindicate  the  impartial  mercies  of  God,  against  the  nar- 
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row  and  excluding  claims  of  Jewish  prejudice,  have  been  interpret- 
ed to  establish  a dispensation  the  most  arbitrary  and  partial  that 
could  be  devised. 

Fourthly ; the  conversion  of  a grown  person  from  Heathenism  to 
Christianity,  which  is  the  case  of  conversion  commonly  intended  in 
the  epistles,  was  a change  of  which  we  have  now  no  just  conception  : 
it  was  a new  name,  a new  language,  a new  society ; a new  faith,  a 
new  hope;  a new  object  of  worship,  a new  rule  of  life  : a history 
was  disclosed  full  of  discovery  and  surprise ; a prospect  of  futurity 
was  unfolded,  beyond  imagination  awful  and  august ; the  same  de- 
scription applies  in  a great  part,  though  not  entirely,  to  the  conversion 
of  a Jew.  This,  accompanied  as  it  was  with  the  pardon  of  every 
former  sin  (Romans,  iii.  25.)  was  such  an  era  in  a man’s  life,  so  re- 
markable a period  in  his  recollection,  such  a revolution  of  every 
thing  that  was  most  important  to  him,  as  might  well  admit  of  those 
strong  figures  and  significant  allusions  by  which  it  is  described  in 
Scripture;  it  was  a 44  regeneration,”  (Tit.  iii.  5.)  or  a new  birth : 
it  was  to  be  44  born  again  of  God  and  of  the  Spirit ;”  (John,  i.  13  ; 
iii.  5.)  it  was  to  be  “dead  to  sin,”  and  44  alive  from  the  dead;” 
(Rom.  vi.  2,  13.)  it  was  to  be  44  buried  with  Christ  in  baptism,  and 
raised  together  with  him ;”  (Col.  ii.  12.)  it  was  44  a new  creature,” 
(2  Cor.  v.  17.)  and  44  a new  creation  :”  (Eph.  iv.  24.)  it  was  a trans- 
lation from  the  condition  of  44  slaves  to  that  of  sons ;”  (Gal.  iv.  7.) 
from  44  strangers  and  foreigners,  to  be  fellow-citizens  with  the  saints, 
and  of  the  household  of  God.”  (Eph.  ii.  19.)  It  is  manifest  that 
no  change  equal  or  similar  to  the  conversion  of  a Heathen  can  be 
experienced  by  us,  or  by  any  one  educated  in  a Christian  country, 
and  to  whom  the  facts,  precepts,  and  hopes,  of  Christianity,  have 
been  from  his  infancy  familiar:  yet  we  will  retain  the  same  lan- 
guage ; and  what  has  been  the  consequence  ? One  sort  of  men,  ob- 
serving nothing  in  the  lives  of  Christians  corresponding  to  the  mag- 
nificence, if  I may  so  say,  of  these  expressions,  have  been  tempted 
to  conclude,  that  the  expressions  themselves  had  no  foundation  in 
truth  and  nature,  or  in  any  thing  but  the  enthusiasm  of  their  au- 
thors. Others,  again,  understand  these  phrases  to  signify  nothing 
more,  than  that  gradual  amendment  of  life  and  conversation,  which 
reason  and  religion  sometimes  produce  in  particular  Christians : of 
which  interpretation  it  is  truly  said,  that  it  degrades  too  much  the 
proper  force  of  language,  to  apply  expressions  of  such  energy  and 
import  to  an  event  so  ordinary  in  its  own  nature,  and  which  is  com- 
mon to  Christianity  with  every  other  moral  institution.  Lastly : a 
third  sort,  in  order  to  satisfy  these  expressions  to  their  full  extent, 
have  imagined  to  themselves  certain  perceptible  impulses  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  by  which,  in  an  instant,  and  in  a manner,  no  doubt, 
sufficiently  extraordinary,  they  are  “regenerate  and  born  of  the 
Spirit ;”  they  become  44  new  creatures ;”  they  are  made  the  44  sons 
of  God,”  who  were  before  the  44  children  of  wrath  ;”  they  are  44  freed 
from  sin,”  and  44  from  death  they  are  chosen,  that  is,  and  sealed, 
without  a possibility  of  fall,  unto  final  salvation.  Whilst  the  patrons 
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of  a more  sober  exposition  have  been  often  challenged,  and  some- 
times confounded  with  the  question — If  such  expressions  of  Scrip- 
ture do  not  mean  this,  what  do  they  mean  ? To  which  we  answer, 
Nothing : nothing,  that  is  to  us  : nothing  to  be  found,  or  sought  for, 
in  the  present  circumstances  of  Christianity. 

More  examples  might  be  produced,  in  which  the  unwary  use  of 
Scripture  language  has  been  the  occasion  of  difficulties  and  mistakes 
— but  I forbear — the  present  are  sufficient  to  show,  that  it  behoves 
every  one  who  undertakes  to  explain  the  Scriptures,  before  he  deter- 
mine to  whom  or  what  an  expression  is  now-a-days  to  be  applied,  to 
consider  diligently  whether  it  admit  of  any  such  application  at  all ; 
or  whether  it  is  not  rather  to  be  restrained  to  the  precise  circum- 
stances and  occasion  for  which  it  was  originally  composed. 

I make  no  apology  for  addressing  this  subject  to  this  audience ; 
because  whatever  relates  to  the  interpretation  of  Scripture,  relates 
as  I conceive  to  us ; for  if,  by  any  light  we  may  cast  upon  these  an- 
cient books,  we  can  enable  and  invite  the  people  to  read  the  Bible 
for  themselves,  we  discharge,  in  my  judgment,  the  first  duty  of  our 
function  ; ever  bearing  in  mind,  that  we  are  the  ministers  not  of  our 
own  fame  or  fancies,  but  of  the  sincere  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ. 
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A SERMON, 

PREACHED  AT  A GENERAL  ORDINATION, 

HOLDEN  AT  ROSE  CASTLE, 

ON  SUNDAY,  JULY  29,  1781. 

It  is  recommended  to  those  who  are  preparing  for  holy  orders,  within  the  diocess 
of  Carlisle,  to  read  Collier’s  Sacred  Interpreter,  and  the  Four  Gospels  with  Clark’s 
Paraphrase ; and  to  candidates  for  priests’  orders,  carefully  to  peruse  Taylor’s  Para- 
phrase on  the  Romans. 
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SERMON  II. 

ADVICE,  ADDRESSED  TO  THE  YOUNG  CLERGY  OF  THE  DIOCESS 
OF  CARLISLE. 

Let  no  man  despise  thy  youth. — 1 Tim.  iv.  12. 

The  author  of  this  Epistle,  with  many  better  qualities,  possessed  in 
a great  degree  what  we  at  this  day  call  a knowledge  of  the  world. 
He  knew,  that  although  age  and  honours,  authority  of  station,  and 
splendour  of  appearance,  usually  command  the  veneration  of  man- 
kind, unless  counteracted  by  some  degrading  vice,  or  egregious  im- 
propriety of  behaviour ; yet,  that  where  these  advantages  are  want- 
ing, where  no  distinction  can  be  claimed  from  rank,  importance  from 
power,  or  dignity  from  years ; in  such  circumstances,  and  under  the 
inevitable  depression  of  narrow  fortunes,  to  procure  and  preserve  re- 
spect requires  both  care  and  merit.  The  apostle  also  knew,  and  in 
the  text  taught  his  beloved  convert,  that  to  obtain  the  respect  of 
those  amongst  whom  he  exercised  his  ministry,  was  an  object  deserv- 
ing the  ambition  of  a Christian  teacher,  not  indeed  for  his  own  sake, 
but  for  theirs,  there  being  little  reason  to  hope  that  any  would  profit 
by  his  instruction  who  despised  his  person. 

If  St.  Paul  thought  an  admonition  of  this  sort  worthy  of  a place  in 
his  Epistle  to  Timothy,  it  cannot  surely  be  deemed  either  beside  or 
beneath  the  solemnity  of  this  occasion,  to  deliver  a few  practicable 
rules  of  life  and  behaviour,  which  may  recommend  you  to  the  esteem 
of  the  people,  to  whose  service  and  salvation  you  are  now  about  to 
dedicate  your  lives  and  labours. 

In  the  first  place,  the  stations  which  you  are  likely,  for  some  time 
at  least,  to  occupy  in  the  church,  although  not  capable  of  all  the 
means  of  rendering  service  and  challenging  respect,  which  fall  with- 
in the  power  of  your  superiors,  are  free  from  many  prejudices  that 
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1 attend  upon  higher  preferments.  Interfering  interests  and  disputed 
j rights;  or  where  there  is  no  place  for  dispute,  the  very  claim  and 
| reception  of  legal  dues,  so  long  as  what  is  received  by  the  minister  is 
i taken  from  the  parishioner,  form  oftentimes  an  almost  insuperable 
obstruction  to  the  best  endeavours  that  can  be  used  to  conciliate  the 
good-will  of  a neighbourhood.  These  difficulties  perplex  not  you . 
In  whatever  contests  with  his  parishioners  the  principal  may  be 
engaged,  the  curate  has  neither  dispute  nor  demand  to  stand  between 
him  and  the  affections  of  his  congregation. 

Another  and  a still  more  favourable  circumstance  in  your  situation 
j is  this ; being  upon  a level  with  the  greatest  part  of  your  parishion- 
j ers,  you  gain  an  access  to  their  conversation  and  confidence,  which  is 
I rarely  granted  to  the  superior  clergy,  without  extraordinary  address 
I and  the  most  insinuating  advances  on  their  parts.  And  this  is  a 
! valuable  privilege ; for  it  enables  you  to  inform  yourselves  of  the 
I moral  and  religious  state  of  your  flocks,  of  their  wants  and  weak- 
! nesses,  their  habits  and  opinions,  of  the  vices  which  prevail,  and  the 
j principles  from  which  they  proceed ; in  a word,  it  enables  you  to 
study  the  distemper  before  you  apply  the  remedy ; and  not  only  so, 
but  to  apply  the  remedy  in  the  most  commodious  form,  and  with  the 
| best  effect : by  private  persuasion  and  reproof,  by  gentle  and  un- 
suspected conveyances  in  the  intimacy  of  friendship  and  opportuni- 
I ties  of  conversation.  To  this  must  be  added  the  many  occasions, 
which  the  living  in  habits  of  society  with  your  parishioners  affords  you 
| of  reconciling  dissensions,  healing  animosities,  administering  advice 
t to  the  young  and  inexperienced,  and  consolation  to  age  and  misery. 

I put  you  in  mind  of  this  advantage,  because  the  right  use  of  it  con- 
I stitutes  one  of  the  most  respectable  employments  not  only  of  our 
order,  but  of  human  nature ; and  leaves  you,  believe  me,  little  to 
j envy  in  the  condition  of  your  superiors,  or  to  regret  in  your  own. 

| It  is  true,  that  this  description  supposes  you  to  reside  so  constantly, 

; and  to  continue  so  long,  in  the  same  parish,  as  to  have  formed  some 
[ acquaintance  with  the  persons  and  characters  of  your  parishioners ; 

| and  what  scheme  of  doing  good  in  your  profession,  or  even  of  doing 
J your  duty,  does  not  suppose  this  ? 

But  whilst  I recommend  a just  concern  for  our  reputation,  and  a 
proper  desire  of  public  esteem,  I would  by  no  means  flatter  that  pas- 
sion for  praise  and  popularity,  which  seizes  oftentimes  the  minds  of 
young  clergymen,  especially  when  their  first  appearance  in  their  pro- 
fession has  been  received  with  more  than  common  approbation. 
Unfortunate  success  ! if  it  incite  them  to  seek  fame  by  affectation 
and  hypocrisy,  or  lead,  as  vanity  sometimes  does,  to  enthusiasm  and 
extravagance.  This  is  not  the  taste  or  character  I am  holding  out 
to  your  imitation.  The  popular  preacher  courts  fame  for  its  own 
sake,  or  for  what  he  can  make  of  it ; the  sincerely  pious  minister  of 
Christ  modestly  invites  esteem,  only  or  principally,  that  it  may  lend 
efficacy  to  his  instruction,  and  weight  to  his  reproofs ; the  one  seeks 
to  be  known  and  proclaimed  abroad,  the  other  is  content  with  the  si- 
lent respect  of  his  neighbourhood,  sensible  that  that  is  the  theatre 
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upon  which  alone  his  good  name  can  assist  him  in  the  discharge  ol 
his  duty.  r ja 

It  may  be  necessary  likewise  to  caution  you  against  some  awkward  , 
endeavours  to  lift  themselves  into  importance,  which  young  clergy-  i 
men  not  unfrequently  fall  upon  ; such  as  a conceited  way  of  speaking, 
new  airs  and  gestures,  affected  manners,  a mimicry  of  the  fashions, 
language,  and  diversions,  or  even  of  the  follies  and  vices,  of  higher^, 
life ; a hunting  after  the  acquaintance  of  the  great,  a cold  and  dis-  jriir 
tant  behaviour  towards  their  former  equals,  and  a contemptuousj  ,lj; 
neglect  of  their  society.  Nothing  was  ever  gained  by  these  arts,  if  L( 
they  deserve  the  name  of  arts,  but  derision  and  dislike.  Possibly  aD( 
they  may  not  offend  against  any  rule  of  moral  probity ; but  if  they  J 
disgust  those  with  whom  you  are  to  live,  and  upon  whom  the  good 
you  do  must  be  done,  they  defeat  not  only  their  own  end,  but,  in  a 
great  measure,  the  very  design  and  use  of  your  vocation. 

Having  premised  these  few  observations,  I proceed  to  describe  the 
qualities  which  principally  conduce  to  the  end  we  have  at  present  in 
view,  the  possession  of  a fair  and  respected  character. 

And  the  first  virtue  (for  so  I will  call  it)  which  appears  to  me  of  ,,fl] 
importance  for  this  purpose,  is  frugality . If  there  be  a situation  in 
the  world  in  which  profusion  is  without  excuse,  it  is  in  that  of  a young 
clergyman  who  has  little  beside  his  profession  to  depend  upon  for  his 
support.  It  is  folly — it  is  ruin.-— Folly ; for  whether  it  aim  at 
luxury  or  show,  it  must  fall  miserably  short  of  its  design.  In  these 
competitions  we  are  outdone  by  every  rival.  The  provision  which 
clergymen  meet  with  upon  their  entrance  into  the  church,  is  adequate 
in  most  cases  to  the  wants  and  decencies  of  their  situation,  but  to 
nothing  more.  To  pretend  to  more,  is  to  set  up  our  poverty  not 
only  as  the  subject  of  constant  observation,  but  as  a laughing- 
stock to  every  observer.  Profusion  is  ruin ; for  it  ends,  and  soon 
too,  in  debt,  in  injustice,  and  insolvency.  You  well  know  how 
meanly,  in  the  country  more  especially,  every  man  is  thought  of  who 
cannot  pay  his  credit ; in  what  terms  he  is  spoken  of — in  what  light 
he  is  viewed — what  a deduction  this  is  from  his  good  qualities — 
what  an  aggravation  of  his  bad  ones — what  insults  he  is  exposed  to 
from  his  creditors,  what  contempt  from  all.  Nor  is  this  judgment 
far  amiss.  Let  him  not  speak  of  honesty,  who  is  daily  practising  de- 
ceit ; for  every  man  who  is  not  paid  is  deceived.  Let  him  not  talk 
of  liberality,  who  puts  it  out  of  his  power  to  perform  one  act  of  it. 
Let  him  not  boast  of  spirit,  of  honour,  of  independence,  who  fears 
the  face  of  his  creditors,  and  who  meets  a creditor  in  every  street. 
There  is  no  meanness  in  frugality : the  meanness  is  in  those  shifts 
and  expedients,  to  which  extravagance  is  sure  to  bring  men.  Pro- 
fusion is  a very  equivocal  proof  of  generosity.  The  proper  distinc- 
tion is  not  between  him  who  spends  and  him  who  saves ; for  they 
may  be  equally  selfish ; but  between  him  who  spends  upon  himself, 
and  him  who  spends  upon  others.  When  I extol  frugality,  it  is  not 
to  praise  that  minute  parsimony  which  serves  for  little  but  to  vex 
ourselves  and  tease  those  about  us,  but  to  persuade  you  to  economy 
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. upon  a plan , and  that  plan  deliberately  adjusted  to  your  circumstan- 
ces and  expectations.  Set  out  with  it,  and  it  is  easy ; to  retrieve,  out 
, of  a small  income,  is  only  not  impossible.  Frugality  in  this  sense, 
we  preach  not  only  as  an  article  of  prudence,  but  as  a lesson  of  vir- 
tue. Of  this  frugality  it  has  been  truly  said,  that  it  is  the  parent  of 
1 liberty,  of  independence,  of  generosity. 

’jl  A second  essential  part  of  a clergyman’s  character,  is  sobriety . In 
r the  scale  of  human  vices  there  may  be  some  more  criminal  than 
| drunkenness,  but  none  so  humiliating.  A clergyman  cannot,  with- 
5 out  infinite  confusion,  produce  himself  in  the  pulpit  before  those  who 
have  been  witnesses  to  his  intemperance.  The  folly  and  extrava- 
j gance,  the  rage  and  ribaldry,  the  boasts  and  quarrels,  the  idiotism 
land  brutality,  of  that  condition,  will  rise  up  in  their  imaginations  in 
full  colours.  To  discourse  of  temperance,  to  touch  in  the  remotest 
degree  upon  the  subject,  is  but  to  revive  his  own  shame.  For  you 
will  soon  have  occasion  to  observe,  that  those  who  are  the  slowest  in 
taking  any  part  of  a sermon  to  themselves,  are  surprisingly  acute  in 
applying  it  to  the  preacher. 

Another  vice,  which  there  is  the  same,  together  with  many  addi- 
tional, reasons  for  guarding  you  against,  is  dissoluteness.  In  my 
judgment,  the  crying  sin  and  calamity  of  this  country  at  present,  is 
licentiousness  in  the  intercourse  of  the  sexes.  It  is  a vice  which 
hardly  admits  of  argument  or  dissuasion.  It  can  only  be  encoun- 
tered by  the  censures  of  the  good,  and  the  discouragement  it  receives 
from  the  most  respected  orders  of  the  community.  What  then  shall 
we  say,  when  they  who  ought  to  cure  the  malady,  propagate  the  con- 
tagion? Upon  this  subject  bear  away  one  observation,  that  when 
you  suffer  yourselves  to  be  engaged  in  any  unchaste  connexion,  you 
not  only  corrupt  an  individual  by  your  solicitations,  but  debauch  a 
whole  neighbourhood  by  the  profligacy  of  your  example. 

The  habit  I will  next  recommend  as  the  foundation  of  almost  all 
other  good  ones,  is  retirement.  Were  I required  to  comprise  my 
advice  to  young  clergymen  in  one  sentence,  it  should  be  in  this, 
Learn  to  live  alone.  Half  of  your  faults  originate  from  the  want  of 
this  faculty.  It  is  impatience  of  solitude  which  carries  you  continu- 
ally from  your  parishes,  your  home,  and  your  duty ; makes  you 
foremost  in  every  party  of  pleasure  and  place  of  diversion ; dissipates 
your  thoughts,  distracts  your  studies,  leads  you  into  expense,  keeps 
you  in  distress,  puts  you  out  of  humour  with  your  profession,  causes 
you  to  place  yourselves  at  the  head  of  some  low  company,  or  to  fas- 
ten yourselves  as  despicable  retainers  to  the  houses  and  society  of  the 
rich.  Whatever  may  be  the  case  with  those,  whose  fortunes  and 
opportunities  can  command  a constant  succession  of  company ; in 
situations  like  ours  to  be  able  to  pass  our  time  with  satisfaction  alone, 
and  at  home,  is  not  only  a preservative  of  character,  but  the  very 
secret  of  happiness.  Do  what  we  will,  we  must  be  much  and  often 
by  ourselves ; if  this  be  irksome,  the  main  portions  of  life  will  be 
unhappy.  Besides  which,  we  are  not  the  less  qualified  for  society, 
because  we  are  able  to  live  without  it.  Our  company  will  be  the 
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more  welcome  for  being  never  obtruded.  It  is  with  this,  as  with 
many  pleasures : he  meets  with  it  the  oftenest,  and  enjoys  it  the 
best,  who  can  most  easily  dispense  with  the  want  of  it. 

But  what,  you  say,  shall  I do  alone  ? reading  is  my  proper  occu- 
pation and  my  pleasure,  but  books  are  out  of  my  reach,  and  beyond 
my  purchase.  They  who  make  this  complaint  are  such  as  seek  no- 
thing from  books  but  amusement,  and  find  amusement  in  none  but 
works  of  narrative  or  imagination.  This  taste,  I allow,  cannot  be 
supplied  by  any  moderate  expense  or  ordinary  opportunities : but 
apply  yourselves  to  study;  take  in  hand  any  branch  of  useful 
science,  especially  of  those  parts  of  it  which  are  subsidiary  to  the 
knowledge  of  religion,  and  a few  books  will  suffice ; for  instance,  a 
commentary  upon  the  New  Testament,  read  so  as  to  be  remem  ber-i|Pllsl 
ed,  will  employ  a great  deal  of  leisure  very  profitably.  There  is  like-!  ^ 11 
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wise  another  resource  which  you  have  forgotten,  I mean  the  compo- 
sition of  sermons.  I am  far  from  refusing  you  the  benefit  of  other  r-'li 
men’s  labours ; I only  require  that  they  be  called  in  not  to  flatter 
laziness,  but  to  assist  industry.  You  find  yourself  unable  to  furnish 
a sermon  every  week ; try  to  compose  one  every  month : depend 
upon  it  you  will  consult  your  own  satisfaction,  as  well  as  the  edifica- 
tion of  your  hearers ; and  that  however  inferior  your  compositions 
may  be  to  those  of  others  in  some  respects,  they  will  be  better  de- 
livered, and  better  received;  they  will  compensate  for  many  defects 
by  a closer  application  to  the  ways  and  manners,  the  actual  thoughts, 
reasoning,  and  language,  the  errors,  doubts,  prejudices,  and  vices, 
the  habits,  characters,  and  propensities,  of  your  congregation,  than 
can  be  expected  from  borrowed  discourses — at  any  rate,  you  are 
passing  your  time  virtuously  and  honourably. 

With  retirement,  I connect  reserve ; by  which  I mean  in  the  first 
place,  some  degree  of  delicacy  in  the  choice  of  your  company,  and 
of  refinement  in  your  pleasures.  Above  all  things  keep  out  of  pub- 
lic houses — you  have  no  business  there — your  being  seen  to  go  in 
and  out  of  them  is  disgraceful — your  presence  in  these  places  enti- 
tles every  man  who  meets  you  there,  to  affront  you  by  coarse  jests, 
by  indecent  or  opprobrious  topics  of  conversation— neither  be  seen 
at  drunken  feasts,  boisterous  sports,  late  hours,  or  barbarous  diver- 
sions— let  your  amusements,  like  every  thing  about  you,  be  still  and 
quiet  and  unoffending.  Carry  the  same  reserve  into  your  corres- 
pondence with  your  superiors.  Pursue  preferment,  if  any  prospects 
of  it  present  themselves,  not  only  by  honourable  means,  but  with 
moderate  anxiety.  It  is  not  essential  to  happiness,  perhaps  not  very 
conducive — were  it  of  greater  importance  than  it  is,  no  more  suc- 
cessful rule  could  be  given  you,  than  to  do  your  duty  quietly  and 
contentedly,  and  to  let  things  take  their  course.  You  may  have  been 
brought  up  with  different  notions,  but  be  assured,  that  for  once  that 
preferment  is  forfeited  by  modesty,  it  is  ten  times  lost  by  intrusion 
and  importunity.  Every  one  sympathizes  with  neglected  merit; 
but  who  shall  lament  over  repulsed  impudence  ? 

The  last  expedient  I shall  mention,  and,  in  conjunction  with  the 
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others,  a very  efficacious  one  towards  engaging  respect,  is  seriousness 
in  your  deportment,  especially  in  discharging  the  offices  of  your  pro- 
fession. Salvation  is  so  awful  a concern,  that  no  human  being,  one 
would  think,  could  be  pleased  with  seeing  it,  or  any  thing  belonging 
to  it,  treated  with  levity.  For  a moment,  in  a certain  state  of  the 
spirits,  men  may  divert  themselves,  or  affect  to  be  diverted,  by  sport- 
ing with  their  most  sacred  interests ; but  no  one  in  his  heart  derides 
religion  long — What  are  we — any  of  us? — religion  soon  will  be 
our  only  care  and  friend.  Seriousness,  therefore,  in  a clergyman  is 
agreeable,  not  only  to  the  serious,  but  to  men  of  all  tempers  and  de- 
scriptions. And  seriousness  is  enough  : a prepossessing  appearance, 
a melodious  voice,  a graceful  delivery,  are  indeed  enviable  accom- 
plishments ; but  much,  we  apprehend,  may  be  done  without  them. 
The  great  point  is,  to  be  thought  in  earnest.  Seem  not  then  to  be 
brought  to  any  part  of  your  duty  by  constraint,  to  perform  it  with 
reluctance,  to  go  through  it  in  haste,  or  to  quit  it  with  symptoms  of 
delight.  In  reading  the  services  of  the  church,  provided  you  mani- 
fest a conscientiousness  of  the  meaning  and  importance  of  what  you 
are  about,  and  betray  no  contempt  of  your  duty  or  of  your  congre- 
gation, your  manner  cannot  be  too  plain  and  simple.  Your  common 
method  of  speaking,  if  it  be  not  too  low,  or  too  rapid,  do  not  alter, 
or  only  so  much  as  to  be  heard  distinctly.  I mention  this  because 
your  elocution  is  more  apt  to  offend  by  straining  and  stiffness,  than 
on  the  side  of  ease  and  familiarity.  The  same  plainness  and  simpli- 
city which  I recommend  in  the  delivery,  prefer  also  in  the  style  and 
composition  of  your  sermons.  Ornaments,  or  even  accuracy  of  lan- 
guage, cost  the  writer  much  trouble,  and  produce  small  advantage 
to  the  hearer.  Let  the  character  of  your  sermons  be  truth  and  in- 
formation, and  a decent  particularity . Propose  one  point  in  one 
discourse,  and  stick  to  it ; a hearer  never  carries  away  more  than  one 
impression — disdain  not  the  old  fashion  of  dividing  your  sermons 
into  heads — in  the  hands  of  a master,  this  may  be  dispensed  with ; 
in  yours,  a sermon  which  rejects  these  helps  to  perspicuity,  will  turn 
out  a bewildered  rhapsody,  without  aim  or  effect,  order  or  conclu- 
sion. In  a word,  strive  to  make  your  discourse  useful,  and  they 
who  profit  by  your  preaching,  will  soon  learn,  and  long  continue,  to 
be  pleased  with  it. 

I have  now  finished  the  enumeration  of  those  qualities  which  are 
required  in  the  clerical  character,  and  which,  wherever  they  meet, 
make  even  youth  venerable,  and  poverty  respected ; which  will  se- 
cure esteem  under  every  disadvantage  of  fortune,  person,  and  situa- 
tion, and  notwithstanding  great  defects  of  abilities  and  attainments. 
But  I must  not  stop  here ; a good  name,  fragrant  and  precious  as  it 
is,  is  by  us  only  valued  in  subserviency  to  our  duty,  in  subordination 
to  a higher  reward.  If  we  are  more  tender  of  our  reputation,  if  we 
are  not  more  studious  of  esteem,  than  others,  it  is  from  a persuasion, 
that  by  first  obtaining  the  respect  of  our  congregation,  and  next  by 
availing  ourselves  of  that  respect,  to  promote  amongst  them  peace 
and  virtue,  useful  knowledge  and  benevolent  dispositions,  we  are 
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purchasing  to  ourselves  a reversion  and  inheritance  valuable  above  j 
all  price,  important  beyond  every  other  interest  or  success. 

Go,  then,  into  the  vineyard  of  the  gospel,  and  may  the  grace  of 
God  go  with  you  ! The  religion  you  preach  is  true.  Dispense  its 
ordinances  with  seriousness,  its  doctrines  with  sincerity — urge  its 
precepts,  display  its  hopes,  produce  its  terrors — “ be  sober,  be  vi- 
gilant”— 66  have  a good  report” — confirm  the  faith  of  others,  testify  ; 
and  adorn  your  own,  by  the  virtues  of  your  life  and  the  sanctity  of 
your  reputation — be  peaceable,  be  courteous;  condescending  to 
men  of  the  lowest  condition — “ apt  to  teach,  willing  to  communi-  { 
cate so  far  as  the  immutable  laws  of  truth  and  probity  will  per-  j 
mit,  “be  every  thing  unto  all  men,  that  ye  may  gain  some.” 

The  world  will  requite  you  with  its  esteem.  The  awakened  sin- 
ner, the  enlightened  saint,  the  young  whom  you  have  trained  to  vir- 
tue, the  old  whom  you  have  visited  with  the  consolations  of  Chris- 1' 
tianity,  shall  pursue  you  with  prevailing  blessings  and  effectual  i 
players.  You  will  close  your  lives  and  ministry  with  consciences  3 
void  of  offence,  and  full  of  hope.  — To  present  at  the  last  day  even 
one  recovered  soul,  reflect  how  grateful  an  offering  it  will  be  to  Him , * 
whose  commission  was  to  save  a world — infinitely,  no  doubt,  but  i 
still  only  in  degree,  does  our  office  differ  from  His — himself  the 
first-born ; it  was  the  business  of  his  life,  the  merit  of  his  death,  the  j 
counsel  of  his  Father’s  love,  the  exercise  and  consummation  of  his 
own,  “ to  bring  many  brethren  unto  glory.” 
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SERMON  III. 

A DISTINCTION  OF  ORDERS  IN  THE  CHURCH  DEFENDED  UPON 
PRINCIPLES  OF  PUBLIC  UTILITY. 

And  he  gave  some,  apostles  ; and  some,  prophets  ; and  some,  evangelists  ; and 
some,  pastors  and  teachers  ; for  the  perfecting  of  the  saints,  for  the  work 
of  the  ministry,  for  the  edifying  of  the  body  of  Christ. — Ephesians,  iv. 
11,  12. 

In  our  reasoning  and  discourses  upon  the  rules  and  nature  of  the 
Christian  dispensation,  there  is  no  distinction  which  ought  to  be 
preserved  with  greater  care,  than  that  which  exists  between  the  in- 
stitution, as  it  addresses  the  conscience  and  regulates  the  duty  of  par- 
ticular Christians,  and  as  it  regards  the  discipline  and  government 
of  the  Christian  ohurch.  It  was  our  Saviour’s  design,  and  the  first 
object  of  his  ministry,  to  afford  to  a lost  and  ignorant  world  such 
discoveries  of  their  Creator’s  will,  of  their  own  interest,  and  future 
destination;  such  assured  principles  of  faith,  and  rules  of  practice; 
such  new  motives,  terms,  and  means  of  obedience ; as  might  enable 
all,  and  engage  many,  to  enter  upon  a course  of  life,  which,  by  ren- 
dering the  person  who  pursued  it  acceptable  to  God,  would  conduct 
him  to  happiness,  in  another  stage  of  his  existence. 

It  was  a second  intention  of  the  Founder  of  Christianity,  but  sub- 
servient to  the  former,  to  associate  those  who  consented  to  take  upon 
them  the  profession  of  his  faith  and  service,  into  a separate  commu- 
nity, for  the  purpose  of  united  worship  and  mutual  edification,  for 
the  better  transmission  and  manifestation  of  the  faith  that  was  de- 
livered to  them,  but  principally  to  promote  the  exercise  of  that  fra- 
ternal disposition  which  their  new  relation  to  each,  which  the  visible 
participation  of  the  same  name  and  hope  and  calling,  was  calculated 
to  excite. 
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From  a view  of  these  distinct  parts  of  the  evangelic  dispensation, 
we  are  led  to  place  a real  difference  between  the  religion  of  particular 
Christians,  and  the  polity  of  Christ’s  church.  The  one  is  personal 
and  individual — acknowledges  no  subjection  to  human  authority — 
is  transacted  in  the  heart — is  an  account  between  God  and  our  own 
consciences  alone:  the  oiher,  appertaining  to  society  (like  every 
thing  which  relates  to  the  joint  interest,  and  requires  the  co-opera- 
tion of  many  persons)  is  visible  and  external — prescribes  fules  of 
common  order,  for  the  observation  of  which,  we  are  responsible  not 
only  to  God,  but  to  the  society  of  which  we  are  members,  or,  what 
is  the  same  thing,  to  those  with  whom  the  public  authority  of  the  so- 
ciety is  deposited. 

But  the  difference  which  I am  principally  concerned  to  establish 
consists  in  this,  that  whilst  the  precepts  of  Christian  morality  and  the 
fundamental  articles  of  the  faith  are,  for  the  most  part,  precise  and 
absolute,  are  of  perpetual,  universal,  and  unalterable  obligation ; the 
laws  which  respect  the  discipline,  instruction,  and  government,  of 
the  community,  are  delivered  in  terms  so  general  and  indefinite,  as 
to  admit  of  an  application  adapted  to  the  mutable  condition  and  va- 
rying exigencies  of  the  Christian  church.  “ As  my  Father  hath 
sent  me,  so  send  I you.”  “ Let  every  thing  be  done  decently  and 
in  order.”  “ Lay  hands  suddenly  on  no  man.”  “ Let  him  that  ru- 
leth  do  it  with  diligence.”  “ The  things  which  thou  hast  heard  of 
me,  the  same  commit  thou  to  faithful  men,  who  shall  be  able  to  teach 
others  also.”  “For  this  cause  left  I thee,  that  thou  shouldest  set 
in  order  the  things  that  are  wanting,  and  ordain  elders  in  every  city.” 

These  are  all  general  directions,  supposing,  indeed,  the  existence 
of  a regular  ministry  in  the  church,  but  describing  no  specific  order 
of  pre-eminence  or  distribution  of  office  and  authority.  If  any  other 
instances  can  be  adduced  more  circumstantial  than  these,  they  will 
be  found,  like  the  appointment  of  the  seven  deacons,  the  collections 
for  the  saints,  the  laying  by  in  store  upon  the  first  day  of  the  week, 
to  be  rules  of  the  society,  rather  than  laws  of  the  religion — recom- 
mendations and  expedients  fitted  to  the  state  of  the  several  churches 
by  those  who  then  administered  the  affairs  of  them,  rather  than  pre- 
cepts delivered  with  a solemn  design  of  fixing  a constitution  for  suc- 
ceeding ages.  The  just  ends  of  religious  as  of  civil  union  are  eter- 
nally the  same ; but  the  means  by  which  these  ends  may  be  best 
promoted  and  secured,  will  vary  with  the  vicissitudes  of  time  and 
occasion,  will  differ  according  to  the  local  circumstances,  the  peculiar 
situation,  the  improvement,  character,  or  even  the  prejudices  and 
passions,  of  the  several  communities  upon  whose  conduct  and  edifi- 
cation they  are  intended  to  operate. 

The  apostolic  directions  which  are  preserved  in  the  writings  of  the 
New  Testament,  seem  to  exclude  no  ecclesiastical  constitution  which 
the  experience  and  more  instructed  judgment  of  future  ages  might 
find  it  expedient  to  adopt.  And  this  reserve,  if  we  may  so  call  it, 
in  the  legislature  of  the  Christian  church,  was  wisely  suited  to  its 
primitive  condition,  compared  with  its  expected  progress  and  extent. 
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The  circumstances  of  Christianity  in  the  early  period  of  its  propa- 
gation, were  necessarily  very  unlike  those  which  would  take  place 
when  it  became  the  established  religion  of  great  nations.  The  ru- 
diments, indeed,  of  the  future  plant  were  involved  within  the  grain 
of  mustard  seed,  but  still  a different  treatment  was  required  for  its 
sustentation  when  the  birds  of  the  air  lodged  amongst  its  branches. 
A small  select  society  under  the  guidance  of  inspired  teachers,  with- 
out temporal  rights  and  without  property,  founded  in  the  midst  of 
enemies,  and  living  in  subjection  to  unbelieving  rulers,  divided  from 
the  rest  of  the  world  by  many  singularities  of  conduct  and  persua- 
sion, and  adverse  to  the  idolatry  which  public  authority  every  where 
supported,  differed  so  much  from  the  Christian  church  after  Chris- 
tianity prevailed  as  the  religion  of  the  state ; when  its  economy  be- 
came gradually  interwoven  with  the  civil  government  of  the  country ; 
when  the  purity  and  propagation  of  its  faith  were  left  to  the  ordinary 
expedients  of  human  instruction  and  an  authentic  Scripture  ; when 
persecution  and  indigence  were  to  be  succeeded  by  legal  security  and 
public  provision — clandestine  and  precarious  opportunities  of  hear- 
ing the  word  and  communicating  in  the  rites  of  Christianity,  by  sta- 
tionary pastors  and  appropriated  seasons,  as  well  as  places,  of  reli- 
gious worship  and  resort:  I say,  the  situation  of  the  Christian 
community  was  so  different  in  the  infant  and  adult  state  of  Christi- 
anity, that  the  highest  inconvenience  would  have  followed  from 
establishing  a precise  constitution  which  was  to  be  obligatory  upon 
both:  the  same  disposition  of  affairs  which  was  most  commodious 
and  conducive  to  edification  in  the  one,  becoming  probably  imprac- 
ticable under  the  circumstances,  or  altogether  inadequate  to  the 
wants,  of  the  other. 

What  farther  recommends  the  forbearance  observable  in  this  part 
of  the  Christian  institution,  is  the  consideration,  that  as  Christianity 
solicited  admission  into  every  country  in  the  world,  it  cautiously  re- 
frained from  interfering  with  the  municipal  regulations  or  civil  con- 
dition of  any.  Negligent  of  every  view,  but  what  related  to  the 
deliverance  of  mankind  from  spiritual  perdition,  the  Saviour  of  the 
world  advanced  no  pretensions  which,  by  disturbing  the  arrange- 
ments of  human  polity,  might  present  an  obstacle  to  the  reception 
of  his  faith.  We  may  ascribe  it  to  this  design,  that  he  left  the  laws 
of  his  church  so  open  and  indeterminate,  that  whilst  the  ends  of  re- 
ligious communion  were  sufficiently  declared,  the  form  of  the  society 
might  be  assimilated  to  the  civil  constitution  of  each  country,  to 
which  it  should  always  communicate  strength  and  support  in  return 
for  the  protection  it  received.  If  there  be  any  truth  in  these  obser- 
vations, they  lead  to  this  temperate  and  charitable  conclusion,  “ that 
Christianity  may  be  professed  under  any  form  of  church  govern- 
ment^ 

But  though  all  things  are  lawful,  all  things  are  not  expedient.  If 
we  concede  to  other  churches  the  Christian  legality  of  their  constitu- 
tion, so  long  as  Christian  worship  and  instruction  are  competently 
provided  for,  we  may  be  allowed  to  maintain  the  advantage  of  our 
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own,  upon  principles  which  all  parties  acknowledge — considerations 
of  public  utility.  We  may  be  allowed  to  contend,  that  whilst  we 
imitate,  so  far  as  a great  disparity  of  circumstances  permits,  the  ex- 
ample, and  what  we  apprehend  to  be  the  order,  of  the  apostolic  age, 
our  church  and  ministry  are  inferior  to  none  in  the  great  object  of 
their  institution,  their  suitableness  to  promote  and  uphold  the  profes- 
sion, knowledge,  and  influence,  of  pure  Christianity.  The  separa- 
tion of  a particular  order  of  men  for  the  work  of  the  ministry — the 
reserving  to  these  exclusively,  the  conduct  of  public  worship  and  the 
preaching  of  the  word — the  distribution  of  the  country  into  districts, 
and  the  assigning  of  each  district  to  the  care  and  charge  of  its  pro- 
per pastor — lastly,  the  appointment  to  the  clergy  of  a maintenance 
independent  of  the  caprice  of  their  congregation,  are  measures  of 
ecclesiastical  policy  which  have  been  adopted  by  every  national  es- 
tablishment of  Christianity  in  the  world.  Concerning  these  points 
there  exists  no  controversy.  The  chief  article  of  regulation  upon 
which  the  judgment  of  some  Protestant  churches  dissents  from  ours 
is,  that  whilst  they  have  established  a perfect  parity  among  their 
clergy,  we  prefer  a distinction  of  orders  in  the  church,  not  only  as 
recommended  by  the  usage  of  the  purest  times,  but  as  better  calcu- 
lated to  promote,  what  all  churches  must  desire,  the  credit  and  effi- 
cacy of  the  sacerdotal  office. 

The  force  and  truth  of  this  last  consideration  I will  endeavour  to 
evince. 

First,  the  body  of  the  clergy,  in  common  with  every  regular  so- 
ciety, must  necessarily  contain  some  internal  provision  for  the  govern- 
ment and  correction  of  its  members.  Where  a distinction  of  orders 
is  not  acknowledged,  this  government  can  only  be  administered  by 
synods  and  assemblies,  because  the  supposition  of  equality  forbids 
the  delegation  of  authority  to  single  persons.  Now,  although  it  may 
be  requisite  to  consult  and  collect  the  opinions  of  a community,  in 
the  momentous  deliberations  which  ought  to  precede  the  establish- 
ment of  those  public  laws  by  which  it  is  to  be  bound  ; yet  in  every 
society  the  execution  of  these  laws,  the  current  and  ordinary  affairs  of 
its  government,  are  better  managed  by  fewer  hands.  To  commit 
personal  questions  to  public  debate,  to  refer  every  case  and  character 
which  requires  animadversion,  to  the  suffrages  and  examination  of  a 
numerous  assembly,  what  is  it,  but  to  feed  and  to  perpetuate  con- 
tention, to  supply  materials  for  endless  altercation,  and  opportunities 
for  the  indulgence  of  concealed  enmity  and  private  prejudices  ? The 
complaint  of  ages  testifies,  with  how  much  inflammation,  and  how 
little  equity,  ecclesiastical  conventions  have  conducted  their  proceed- 
ings : how  apt  intrigue  has  ever  been  to  pervert  inquiry,  and  clamour 
to  confound  discussion.  Whatever  may  be  the  other  benefits  of 
equality,  peace  is  best  secured  by  subordination.  And  if  this  be  a 
consideration  of  moment  in  every  society,  it  is  of  peculiar  importance 
to  the  clergy.  Preachers  of  peace,  ministers  of  charity  and  of  recon- 
ciliation to  the  world,  that  constitution  surely  ill  befits  their  office 
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and  character  which  has  a tendency  to  engage  them  in  contests  and 
disputes  with  one  another. 

Secondly,  the  appointment  of  various  orders  in  the  church  may 
be  considered  as  the  stationing  of  ministers  of  religion  in  the  various 
ranks  of  civil  life.  The  distinctions  of  the  clergy  ought,  in  some 
measure,  to  correspond  with  the  distinctions  of  lay-society,  in  order 
to  supply  each  class  of  the  people  with  a clergy  of  their  own  level 
and  description,  with  whom  they  may  live  and  associate  upon  terms 
of  equality.  This  reason  is  not  imaginary  nor  insignificant.  The 
usefulness  of  a virtuous  and  well-informed  clergy  consists  neither 
wholly  nor  principally  in  their  public  preaching,  or  the  stated  func- 
tions of  their  order.  It  is  from  the  example  and  in  the  society  of 
such  persons,  that  the  requisites  which  prepare  the  mind  for  the  re- 
ception of  virtue  and  knowledge,  a taste  for  serious  reflection  and 
discourse,  habits  of  thought  and  reasoning,  a veneration  for  the  laws 
and  awful  truths  of  Christianity,  a disposition  to  inquire  and  a soli- 
citude to  learn,  are  best  gained  : at  least,  the  decency  of  deportment, 
the  sobriety  of  manners  and  conversation,  the  learning,  the  gravity, 
which  usually  accompany  the  clerical  character  insensibly  diffuse 
their  influence  over  every  company  into  which  they  are  admitted. 
Is  it  of  no  importance  to  provide  friends  and  companions  of  this 
character  for  the  superior  as  well  as  for  the  middle  orders  of  the 
community  ? Is  it  flattery,  to  say,  that  the  manners  and  society  of 
higher  life  would  suffer  some  depravation,  from  the  loss  of  so  many 
men  of  liberal  habits  and  education,  as  at  present,  by  occupying  ele- 
vated stations  in  the  church,  are  entitled  to  be  received  into  its  num- 
ber ? This  intercourse  would  cease,  if  the  clergy  were  reduced  to  a 
level  with  one  another,  and,  of  consequence,  with  the  inferior  part  of 
the  community.  These  distinctions,  whilst  they  prevail,  must  be 
complied  with.  How  much  soever  the  moralist  may  despise,  or  the 
divine  overlook,  the  discriminations  of  rank,  which  the  rules  or  pre- 
judices of  modern  life  have  introduced  into  society ; when  we  have 
the  world  to  instruct  and  to  deal  with,  we  must  take  and  treat  it  as  it 
is,  not  as  the  wishes  or  the  speculations  of  philosophy  would  repre- 
sent it  to  our  view.  When  we  describe  the  public  as  peculiarly  in- 
terested in  every  thing  which  affects,  though  but  remotely,  the  cha- 
racter of  the  great  and  powerful,  it  is  not  that  the  soul  of  the  rich 
man  is  more  precious  than  the  salvation  of  the  poor,  but  because  his 
virtues  and  his  vices  have  a more  considerable  and  extensive  effect. 

Thirdly,  they  who  behold  the  privileges  and  emoluments  of  the 
superior  clergy  with  the  most  unfriendly  inclination,  profess  never- 
theless to  wish,  that  the  order  itself  should  be  respected ; but  how  is 
this  respect  to  be  procured  ? It  is  equally  impossible,  to  invest  every 
clergyman  with  the  decorations  of  affluence  and  rank,  and  to  main- 
tain the  credit  and  reputation  of  an  order  which  is  altogether  desti- 
tute of  these  distinctions.  Individuals,  by  the  singularity  of  their 
virtue  or  their  talents,  may  surmount  all  disadvantages;  but  the 
order  will  be  contemned.  At  present,  every  member  of  our  ecclesi- 
astical establishment  communicates  with  the  dignity  which  is  confer- 
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red  upon  a few — every  clergyman  shares  in  the  respect  which  is  paid 
to  his  superiors — the  ministry  is  honoured  in  the  persons  of  prelates. 
Nor  is  this  economy  peculiar  to  our  order.  The  professions  of  arms 
and  of  the  law,  derive  their  lustre  and  esteem  not  merely  from  their 
utility  (which  is  a reason  only  to  the  few)  but  from  the  exalted  place 
in  the  scale  of  civil  life,  which  hath  been  wisely  assigned  to  those 
who  fill  stations  of  power  and  eminence  in  these  great  departments. 
And  if  this  disposition  of  honours  be  approved  in  other  kinds  of  pub- 
lic employment,  why  should  not  the  credit  and  liberality  of  ours  be 
upheld  by  the  same  expedient  ? 

Fourthly,  rich  and  splendid  situations  in  the  church  have  been 
justly  regarded  as  prizes  held  out  to  invite  persons  of  good  hopes 
and  ingenuous  attainments  to  enter  into  its  service.  The  value  of 
the  prospect  may  be  the  same,  but  the  allurement  is  much  greater, 
where  opulent  shares  are  reserved  to  reward  the  success  of  a few, 
than  where,  by  a more  equal  partition  of  the  fund,  all  indeed  are 
competently  provided  for,  but  no  one  can  raise  even  his  hopes  be- 
yond a penurious  mediocrity  of  subsistence  and  situation.  It  is  cer- 
tainly of  consequence  that  young  men  of  promising  abilities  be  en- 
couraged to  engage  in  the  ministry  of  the  church ; otherwise,  our 
profession  will  be  composed  of  the  refuse  of  every  other.  None 
will  be  found  content  to  stake  the  fortune  of  their  lives  in  this  call- 
ing, but  they  whom  slow  parts,  personal  defects,  or  a depressed  con- 
dition of  birth  and  education,  preclude  from  advancement  in  any 
other.  The  vocation  in  time  comes  to  be  thought  mean  and  uncred- 
itable — study  languishes — sacred  erudition  declines — not  only  the 
order  is  disgraced,  but  religion  itself  disparaged  in  such  hands. 
Some  of  the  most  judicious  and  moderate  of  the  presbyterian  clergy 
have  been  known  to  lament  this  defect  in  their  constitution.  They 
see  and  deplore  the  backwardness  in  youth  of  active  and  well-culti- 
vated faculties,  to  enter  into  the  church,  and  their  frequent  resolu- 
tions to  quit  it.  Again,  if  a gradation  of  orders  be  necessary  to  in- 
vite candidates  into  the  profession,  it  is  still  more  so  to  excite  diligence 
and  emulation,  to  promote  an  attention  to  character  and  public  opin- 
ion when  they  are  in  it ; especially  to  guard  against  that  sloth  and 
negligence,  into  which  men  are  apt  to  fall,  who  are  arrived  too  soon 
at  the  limits  of  their  expectations.  We  will  not  say,  that  the  race  is 
always  to  the  swift,  or  the  prize  to  the  deserving ; but  we  have  never 
known  that  age  of  the  church  in  which  the  advantage  was  not  on 
the  side  of  learning  and  decency. 

These  reasons  appear  to  me  to  be  well  founded,  and  they  have 
this  in  their  favour,  that  they  do  not  suppose  too  much  ; they  sup- 
pose not  any  impracticable  precision  in  the  reward  of  merit,  or  any 
greater  degree  of  disinterestedness,  circumspection,  and  propriety  in 
the  bestowing  of  ecclesiastical  preferment,  than  what  actually  takes 
place.  They  are,  however,  much  strengthened,  and  our  ecclesiasti- 
cal constitution  defended  with  yet  greater  success,  when  men  of  con- 
spicuous arid  acknowledged  merit  are  called  to  its  superior  stations : 
u- '.when  it  goeth  well  with  the  righteous,  the  city  rejoiceth.*  When 
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pious  labours  and  exemplary  virtue,  when  distinguished  learning  or 
eminent  utility,  when  long  or  arduous  services  are  repaid  with  afflu- 
ence and  dignity,  when  a life  of  severe,  and  well-directed  application 
to  the  studies  of  religion,  when  wasted  spirits  and  declining  health, 
are  suffered  to  repose  in  honourable  leisure,  the  good  and  wise  ap- 
plaud a constitution  which  has  provided  such  things  for  such  men. 

Finally,  let  us  reflect  that  these,  after  all,  are  but  secondary  ob- 
jects. Christ  came  not  to  found  an  empire  upon  earth,  or  to  invest 
his  church  with  temporal  immunities.  He  came  “ to  seek  and  to 
save  that  which  was  lost ;”  to  purify  to  himself  from  amidst  the  pol- 
lutions of  a corrupt  world,  “a  peculiar  people,  zealous  of  good 
works.”  As  far  as  our  establishment  conduces  to  forward  and  facili- 
tate these  ends,  so  far  we  are  sure  it  falls  in  with  his  design,  and  is 
sanctified  by  his  authority.  And  whilst  they  who  are  intrusted  with 
its  government  employ  their  cares,  and  the  influence  of  their  statipns, 
in  judicious  and  unremitting  endeavours  to  enlarge  the  dominion  of 
virtue  and  of  Christianity  over  the  hearts  and  affections  of  mankind, 
whilst  “ by  pureness,  by  knowledge,”  by  the  aids  of  learning,  by  the 
piety  of  their  example,  they  labour  to  inform  the  consciences  and 
improve  the  morals  of  the  people  committed  to  their  charge,  they 
secure  to  themselves,  and  to  the  church  in  which  they  preside,  peace 
and  permanency,  reverence  and  support — what  is  infinitely  more, 
they  tc  save  their  own  souls ;”  they  prepare  for  the  approach  of  that 
tremendous  day,  when  Jesus  Christ  shall  return  again  to  the  world 
and  to  his  church,  at  once  the  gracious  rewarder  of  the  toils,  and  pa- 
tience, and  fidelity  of  his  servants,  and  the  strict  avenger  of  abused 
power  and  neglected  duty. 
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TO  THE  CLERGY  OF  THE  DIOCESS  OF  CARLISLE, 
IN  THE  YEAR  1790- 


SERMON  IV. 

THE  USE  AND  PROPRIETY  OF  LOCAL  AND  OCCASIONAL  PREACHING- 
REVEREND  BRETHREN, 

The  late  archbishop  Seeker,  whose  memory  Is  entitled  to  public 
respect,  as  on  many  accounts,  so  especially  for  the  judgment  with 
which  he  described,  and  the  affecting  seriousness  with  which  he  re- 
commended, the  duties  of  his  profession,  in  one  of  his  charges  to  the 
clergy  of  his  diocess,*  exhorts  them  “ to  make  their  sermons  local.” 
I have  always  considered  this  advice  as  founded  in  a knowledge  of 
human  life,  but  as  requiring,  in  its  application,  a more  than  ordinary 
exercise  of  Christian  prudence.  Whilst  I repeat  therefore  the  rule 
itself,  with  great  veneration  for  the  authority  by  which  it  was  deliv- 
ered, I think  it  no  unfit  employment  of  the  present  opportunity,  to 
enlarge  so  far  upon  its  use  and  meaning,  as  to  point  out  some  of  the 
instances  in  which  it  may  be  adopted,  with  the  probability  of  ma- 
king salutary  impressions  upon  the  minds  of  our  hearers. 

But,  before  I proceed,  I would  warn  you,  and  that  with  all  the 
solemnity  that  can  belong  to  any  admonition  of  mine,  against  render- 
ing your  discourses,  so  local , as  to  be  pointed  and  levelled  at  particu- 
lar persons  in  your  congregation.  This  species  of  address  may 
produce  in  the  party  for  whom  it  is  intended,  confusion  perhaps  and 
shame,  but  not  with  their  proper  fruits  of  penitence  and  humility. 
Instead  of  which,  these  sensations  will  be  accompanied  with  bitter 
resentment  against  the  preacher,  and  a kind  of  obstinate  and  deter- 
mined opposition  to  his  reproof.  He  will  impute  your  officiousness 
to  personal  enmity,  to  party  spirit,  to  the  pleasure  of  triumphing 
over  an  adversary  without  interruption  or  reply,  to  insult  assuming 
the  form  of  advice,  or  to  any  motive  rather  than  a conscientious  so- 
licitude for  the  amendment  and  salvation  of  your  flock.  And  as  the 
person  himself  seldom  profits  by  admonitions  conveyed  in  this  way, 
so  are  they  equally  useless,  or  perhaps  noxious,  to  the  rest  of  the  as- 
sembly ; for  the  moment  the  congregation  discover  to  whom  the 
chastisement  is  directed,  from  that  moment  they  cease  to  apply  any 

* Archbishop  of  Canterbury’s  Third  Charge  to  his  Clergy.  Abp.  Seeker’s  Works, 
vol.  iv. 
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part  of  it  to  themselves.  They  are  not  edified,  they  are  not  affected  ; 
on  the  contrary,  they  are  diverted,  by  descriptions  of  which  they  see 
the  design,  and  by  invectives  of  which  they  think  they  comprehend 
the  aim.  Some  who  would  feel  strongly  the  impropriety  of  gross 
and  evident  personalities,  may  yet  hope  to  hit  their  mark  by  covert 
and  oblique  allusions.  Now  of  this  scheme,  even  when  conducted 
with  the  greatest  skill,  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  allusions  must 
either  be  perceived,  or  not.  If  they  be  not  perceived,  they  fail  of 
the  effect  intended  by  them  ; if  they  be,  they  are  open  to  the  objec- 
tions which  lie  against  more  explicit  and  undissembled  attacks. 
Whenever  we  are  conscious,  in  the  composition  of  our  discourses,  of 
a view  to  particular  characters  in  our  congregation  or  parish,  we 
ought  to  take  for  granted  that  our  view  will  be  understood.  Those 
applications  therefore,  which,  if  they  were  direct,  would  produce 
more  bad  emotions  than  good  ones,  it  is  better  to  discard  entirely 
from  our  sermons ; that  is  to  say,  it  is  better  to  lay  aside  the  design 
altogether,  than  to  attempt  to  disguise  it  by  a management  which  is 
generally  detected,  and  which,  if  not  seen  through,  defeats  its  pur- 
pose by  its  obscurity.  The  crimes  then  of  individuals  let  us  reserve 
for  opportunities  of  private  and  seasonable  expostulation.  Happy 
is  the  clergyman  who  has  the  faculty  of  communicating  advice  and 
remonstrance  with  persuasion  and  effect,  and  the  virtue  to  seize  and 
improve  every  proper  occasion  of  doing  it ; but  in  the  pulpit,  let 
private  characters  be  no  otherwise  adverted  to,  than  as  they  fall  in 
with  the  delineations  of  sins  and  duties  which  our  discourses  must 
necessarily  contain,  and  which,  whilst  they  avoid  personalities,  can 
never  be  too  close  or  circumstantial.  For  the  same  reason  that  I 
think  personal  allusions  reprehensible,  I should  condemn  any,  even 
the  remotest,  reference  to  party  or  political  transactions  and  disputes. 
These  are  at  all  times  unfit  subjects  not  only  of  discussion  in  the 
pulpit,  but  of  hints  and  surmises.  The  Christian  preacher  has  no 
other  province  than  that  of  religion  and  morality.  He  is  seldom  led 
out  of  his  way  by  honourable  motives,  and,  I think,  never  with  a 
beneficial  effect. 

Having  premised  this  necessary  caution,  I return  to  the  rule  itself. 
By  64  local1’  sermons  I would  understand,  what  the  reverend  prelate 
who  used  the  expression  seems  principally  to  have  meant  by  it,  ser- 
mons adapted  to  the  particular  state  of  thought  and  opinion  which 
we  perceive  to  prevail  in  our  congregation.  A careful  attention  to 
this  circumstance  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  because,  as  it  varies, 
the  same  sermon  may  do  a great  deal  of  good,  none  at  all,  or  much 
harm.  So  that  it  is  not  the  truth  of  what  we  are  about  to  offer  which 
alone  we  ought  to  consider,  but  whether  the  argument  itself  be  like- 
ly to  correct  or  to  promote  the  turn  and  bias  of  opinion  to  which  we 
already  perceive  too  strong  a tendency  and  inclination.  Without 
this  circumspection  we  may  be  found  to  have  imitated  the  folly  of 
the  architect  who  placed  his  buttress  on  the  wrong  side.  The  more 
the  column  pressed,  the  more  firm  was  its  construction;  and  the 
deeper  its  foundation,  the  more  certainly  it  hastened  the  ruin  of  the 
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fabric.  I do  not  mean  that  we  should,  upon  any  emergency,  ad- 
vance  what  is  not  true ; but  that,  out  of  many  truths,  we  should  se-  ; ■ 
lect  those,  the  consideration  of  which  seems  best  suited  to  rectify  the  i 
dispositions  of  thought,  that  were  previously  declining  into  error  or 
extravagancy.  For  this  model  of  preaching  we  may  allege  the  I 
highest  of  all  possible  authorities,  the  example  of  our  blessed  Saviour  h 111 
himself.  He  always  had  in  view  the  posture  of  mind  of  the  persons 
whom  he  addressed.  He  did  not  entertain  the  Pharisees  with  invec-  ! 1 
tives  against  the  open  impiety  of  their  Sadducean  rivals ; nor,  on  the  11 
other  hand,  did  he  soothe  the  Sadducee’s  ear  with  descriptions  of 
Pharisaical  pomp  and  folly.  In  the  presence  of  the  Pharisee  he 
preached  against  hypocrisy  : to  the  Sadducees  he  proved  the  resur- 
rection of  the  dead.  In  like  manner,  of  that  known  enmity  which 
subsisted  between  the  Jews  and  Samaritans  this  faithful  Teacher  4’ 
took  no  undue  advantage,  to  make  friends  or  proselytes  of  either,  i ^ 
Upon  the  Jews  he  inculcated  a more  comprehensive  benevolence; 
with  the  Samaritan  he  defended  the  orthodoxy  of  the  Jewish  creed,  oat 

But  I apprehend  that  I shall  render  my  advice  more  intelligible, 
by  exemplifying  it  in  two  or  three  instances  drawn  from  what  appears 
to  be  the  predominant  disposition  and  religious  character  of  this  fa 
country,  and  of  the  present  times. 

In  many  former  ages  of  religion,  the  strong  propensity  of  men’s 
minds  was  to  over-value  positive  duties ; which  temper,  when  carried 
to  excess,  not  only  multiplied  unauthorized  rites  and  observances, 
not  only  laid  an  unwarrantable  stress  upon  those  which  were  prescri- 
bed ; but  what  was  worst  of  all,  led  men  to  expect  that,  by  a punc- 
tual attention  to  the  ordinances  of  religion,  they  could  compound  for 
a relaxation  of  its  weighty  and  difficult  duties  of  personal  purity  and  |Di 
relative  justice.  This  was  the  depraved  state  of  religion  amongst 
the  Jews  when  our  Saviour  appeared ; and  it  was  the  degeneracy, 
against  which  some  of  the  most  forcible  of  his  admonitions,  and  the 
severest  of  his  reproofs  were  directed.  Yet,  notwithstanding  that 
Christ’s  own  preaching,  as  well  as  the  plan  and  spirit  of  his  religion, 
were  as  adverse  as  possible  to  the  exalting  or  over-valuing  of  posi- 
tive institutions,  the  error  which  had  corrupted  the  old  dispensation, 
revived  under  the  new ; and  revived  with  double  force,  insomuch  as 
to  transform  Christianity  into  a service  more  prolix  and  burdensome 
than  the  Jewish,  and  to  ascribe  an  efficacy  to  certain  religious  per- 
formances, which,  in  a great  measure,  superseded  the  obligations  of 
substantial  virtue.  That  age,  however,  with  us,  is  long  since  past. 

I fear  there  is  room  to  apprehend  that  we  are  falling  into  mistakes  of 
a contrary  kind.  Sadducees  are  more  common  amongst  us  than 
Pharisees.  We  seem  disposed,  not  only  to  cast  off  the  decent  offices, 
which  the  temperate  piety  of  our  church  hath  enjoined,  as  aids  of 
devotion,  calls  to  repentance,  or  instruments  of  improvement,  but  to 
contemn  and  neglect,  under  the  name  of  forms  and  ceremonies,  even 
those  rites,  which,  forasmuch  as  they  were  ordained  by  the  divine 
Founder  of  our  religion,  or  by  his  inspired  messengers,  and  ordained 
with  a view  of  their  continuing  in  force  through  future  generations,  i 
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• | are  entitled  to  be  accounted  parts  of  Christianity  itself.  In  this  sit- 
. uation  of  religion,  and  of  men’s  thoughts  with  respect  to  it,  he  makes 
3 a bad  choice  of  his  subject,  who  discourses  upon  the  futility  of  rites 
r and  ordinances,  upon  their  insignificancy  when  taken  by  themselves, 

! or  even  who  insists  too  frequently,  and  in  terms  too  strong,  upon 
their  inferiority  to  moral  precepts.  We  are  rather  called  upon  to 
i sustain  the  authority  of  those  institutions  which  proceed  from  Christ 
or  his  apostles,  and  the  reasonableness  and  credit  of  those  which 
j claim  no  higher  original  than  public  appointment.  We  are  called 
' } upon  to  contend  with  respect  to  the  first,  that  they  cannot  be  omit- 
j ted  with  safety  any  more  than  other  duties  ; that  the  will  of  God 
| once  ascertained  is  the  immediate  foundation  of  every  duty ; that, 
j when  this  will  is  known,  it  makes  little  difference  to  us  what  is  the 
j subject  of  it,  still  less  by  what  denomination  the  precept  is  called, 
j under  what  class  or  division  the  duty  is  arranged.  If  it  be  com- 
I manded,  and  we  have  sufficient  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  so,  it 
! matters  nothing  whether  the  obligation  be  moral  or  natural,  or  posi- 
j tive  or  instituted.  He  who  places  before  him  the  will  of  God  as  the 
j rule  of  his  life,  will  not  refine,  or  even  dwell  much,  upon  these  dis- 
j tinctions.  The  ordinances  of  Christianity,  it  is  true,  are  all  of  them 
significant.  Their  meaning,  and  even  their  use,  is  not  obscure.  But 
j were  it  otherwise ; was  the  design  of  any  positive  institution  inex- 
I plicable ; did  it  appear  to  have  been  proposed  only  as  an  exercise  of 
obedience ; it  was  not  for  us  to  hesitate  in  our  compliance.  Even 
! to  inquire,  with  too  much  curiosity  and  impatience,  into  the  cause 
| and  reason  of  a religious  command,  is  no  evidence  of  an  humble  and 
j submissive  disposition ; of  a disposition,  I mean,  humble  under  the 
of  his  creation,  and  submissive  to  his  will  how- 

able  also  to  maintain,  what  I am  convinced  is 
I true,  that  the  principle  of  general  utility,  which  upholds  moral  obli- 
; gation  itself,  may,  in  various  instances  be  applied  to  evince  the  duty 
I of  attending  upon  positive  institutions ; in  other  words,  that  the  dif- 
j ference  between  natural  and  positive  duties  is  often  more  in  the  name 
j than  in  the  thing.  The  precepts  of  natural  justice  are  therefore 
| only  binding  upon  the  conscience,  because  the  observation  of  them 
is  necessary  or  conducive  to  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  social 
life.  If  there  be,  as  there  certainly  are,  religious  institutions  which 
contribute  greatly  to  form  and  support  impressions  upon  the  mind, 
that  render  men  better  members  of  civilized  community ; if  these 
institutions  can  only  be  preserved  in  their  reputation  and  influence 
by  the  general  respect  which  is  paid  to  them  ; there  is  the  same  rea- 
son to  each  of  us  for  bearing  our  part  in  these  observances,  that 
there  is  for  discharging  the  most  acknowledged  duties  of  natural  re- 
ligion. When  I say  “ the  reason  is  the  same,”  I mean  that  it  is  the 
same  in  kind.  The  degree  of  strength  and  cogency  which  this  rea- 
son possesses  in  any  particular  case,  must  always  depend  upon  the 
value  and  importance  of  the  particular  duty ; which  admits  of  great 
variety.  But  moral  and  positive  duties  do  not  in  this  respect  differ 


! Deity  s government 
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It  may  be  season 
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more  than  moral  duties  differ  from  one  another.  So  that  when  mei 
accustom  themselves  to  look  upon  positive  duties  as  universally  anc 
necessarily  inferior  to  moral  ones,  as  of  a subordinate  species,  a 
placed  upon  a different  foundation,  or  deduced  from  a differed 
original ; and  consequently  to  regard  them  as  unworthy  of  bein<; 
made  a part  of  their  plan  of  life,  or  of  entering  into  their  sense  ol 
obligation,  they  appear  to  be  egregiously  misled  by  names.  It  i; 
our  business,  not  to  aid,  but  to  correct,  the  deception.  Still,  never 
theless,  is  it  as  true  as  ever  it  was,  that  “ except  we  exceed  the 
righteousness  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  we  cannot  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  heaven that  “ the  sabbath  was  made  for  man  and  not 
man  for  the  sabbath that  “ the  weightier  matters  of  the  law  are 
faith,  justice,  and  mercy but  to  insist  strenuously,  and,  as  some 
do,  almost  exclusively,  upon  these  points  at  present,  tends  to  dimin 
ish  the  respect  for  religious  ordinances,  which  is  already  too  little 
and,  whilst  it  guards  against  dangers  that  have  ceased  to  exist,  aug- 
ments those  which  are  really  formidable. 

Again ; upon  the  first  reformation  from  Popery,  a method  very 
much  prevailed  in  the  seceding  churches,  of  resolving  the  whole  of 
religion  into  faith ; good  works,  as  they  were  called,  or  the  practice 
of  virtue,  holding  not  only  a secondary  but  even  distant  place  in 
value  and  esteem,  being  represented,  indeed,  as  possessing  no  share 
or  efficacy  in  the  attainment  of  human  salvation.  This  doctrine  we 
have  seen  revived  in  our  own  times  and  carried  to  still  greater  length 
And  it  is  a theory  or  rather  perhaps  a language,  which  required 
whilst  it  lasted,  very  serious  animadversion ; not  only  because  it  dis- 
posed men  to  rest  in  an  unproductive  faith,  without  endeavours  to 
render  themselves  useful  by  exertion  and  activity ; not  only  because 
it  was  naturally  capable  of  being  converted  to  the  encouragement 
of  licentiousness;  but  because  it  misrepresented  Christianity  as  a 
moral  institution,  by  making  it  place  little  stress  upon  the  distinction 
of  virtue  and  vice,  and  by  making  it  require  the  practice  of  external 
duties,  if  it  required  them  at  all,  only  as  casual,  neglected,  and  al- 
most unthought-of  consequences,  of  that  faith  which  it  extolled,  in 
stead  of  directing  men’s  attention  to  them,  as  to  those  things  which 
alone  compose  an  unquestionable  and  effective  obedience  to  the  di 
vine  will.  So  long  as  this  turn  of  mind  prevailed,  we  could  not  be 
too  industrious  in  bringing  together  and  exhibiting  to  our  hearers 
those  many  and  positive  declarations  of  Scripture,  which  enforce 
and  insist  upon,  practical  religion ; which  divide  mankind  into  those 
who  do  good,  and  those  who  do  evil ; which  hold  out  to  the  one  fa- 
vour and  happiness,  to  the  other  repulse  and  condemnation.  The 
danger,  however,  from  this  quarter  is  nearly  overpast.  We  are  on 
the  contrary,  setting  up  a kind  of  philosophical  morality,  detachec 
from  religion  and  independent  of  its  influence,  which  may  be  culti- 
vated, it  is  said,  as  well  without  Christianity  as  with  it ; and  which 
if  cultivated,  renders  religion  and  religious  institutions  superfluous 
A mode  of  thought  so  contrary  to  truth,  and  so  derogatory  from  the 
value  of  revelation,  cannot  escape  the  vigilance  of  a Christian  minis- 
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I try.  We  are  entitled  to  ask  upon  what  foundation  this  morality 
rests.  If  it  refer  to  the  divine  will  (and,  without  that,  where  will 
it  find  its  sanctions,  or  how  support  its  authority  ?)  there  cannot  be 
a conduct  of  the  understanding  more  irrational,  than  to  appeal  to 
those  intimations  of  the  Deity’s  character  which  the  light  and  order 
i of  nature  afford,  as  to  the  rule  and  measure  of  our  duty,  yet  to  dis- 
regard, and  affect  to  overlook,  the  declarations  of  his  pleasure  which 
Christianity  communicates.  It  is  impossible  to  distinguish  between 
the  authority  of  natural  and  revealed  religion.  We  are  bound  to 
receive  the  precepts  of  revelation  for  the  same  reason  that  we  comply 
with  the  dictates  of  nature.  He  who  despises  a command  which 
proceeds  from  his  Maker,  no  matter  by  what  means,  or  through 
what  medium,  instead  of  advancing,  as  he  pretends  to  do,  the  do- 
minion of  reason,  and  the  authority  of  natural  religion,  disobeys  the 
first  injunction  of  both.  Although  it  be  true  what  the  apostle  af- 
firms— that,  “ when  the  Gentiles,  which  have  not  the  law,  do  by 
nature  the  things  contained  in  the  law,  they  are  a law  unto  them- 
selves that  is,  they  will  be  accepted  together  with  those  who  are 
instructed  in  the  law  and  obey  it : yet  is  this  truth  not  applicable 
to  such,  as  having  a law  contemn  it,  and  with  means  of  access  to  the 
word  of  God,  keep  themselves  at  a voluntary  distance  from  it.  This 
temper,  whilst  it  continues,  makes  it  necessary  for  us  to  assert  the 
superiority  of  a religious  principle  above  every  other  by  which  hu- 
man conduct  can  be  regulated : more  especially  above  that  fashion- 
able system,  which  recommends  virtue  only  as  a true  and  refined 
policy,  which  policy  in  effect  is,  and  in  the  end  commonly  proves  it- 
self to  be,  nothing  else  than  a more  exquisite  cunning,  which,  by  a 
specious  behaviour  in  the  easy  and  visible  concerns  of  life,  collects  a 
fund  of  reputation,  in  order  either  to  cherish  more  securely  conceal- 
ed vices,  or  to  reserve  itself  for  some  great  stroke  of  selfishness,  per- 
fidy, and  desertion,  in  a pressing  conjuncture  of  fortunes.  Nor  less 
justly  may  we  superinduce  the  guidance  of  Christianity  to  the  direc- 
tion of  sentiment ; which  depends  so  much  upon  constitution,  upon 
early  impressions,  upon  habit  and  imitation,  that  unless  it  be  compa- 
red with,  and  adjusted  by,  some  safer  rule,  it  can  in  no  wise  be  trust- 
ed. Least  of  all  ought  we  to  yield  the  authority  of  religion  to  the 
law  of  honour,  a law  (if  it  deserve  that  name)  which,  beside  its  con- 
tinual mutability,  is  at  best  but  a system  of  manners  suited  to  the  in- 
tercourse and  accommodation  of  higher  life ; and  which  consequent- 
ly neglects  every  duty,  and  permits  every  vice,  that  has  no  relation 
to  these  purposes.  Amongst  the  rules  which  contend  with  religion 
for  the  government  of  life,  the  law  of  the  land  also  has  not  a few, 
who  think  it  very  sufficient  to  act  up  to  its  direction,  and  to  keep 
within  the  limits  which  it  prescribes : and  this  sort  of  character  is 
common  in  our  congregations.  We  are  not  to  omit,  therefore,  to 
apprize  those  who  make  the  statutes  of  the  realm  the  standard  of 
their  duty,  that  they  propose  to  themselves  a measure  of  conduct 
totally  inadequate  to  the  purpose.  The  boundaries  which  nature 
has  assigned  to  human  authority  and  control,  the  partial  ends  to 
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which  every  legislator  is  obliged  to  confine  his  views,  prevent  human 
laws,  even  were  they,  what  they  never  are,  as  perfect  as  they  might 
be  made,  from  becoming  competent  rules  of  life  to  any  one  who  ad- 
vances his  hopes  to  the  attainment  of  God  Almighty’s  favour.  In 
contradistinction,  then,  to  these  several  systems  which  divide  a great 
portion  of  mankind  amongst  them,  we  preach  “ faith  which  worketh 
by  love,”  that  principle  of  action  and  restraint  which  is  found  in  a 
Christian  alone.  It  possesses  qualities  to  which  none  of  them  can 
make  pretensions.  It  operates  where  they  fail : is  present  upon  all 
occasions,  firm  upon  the  greatest ; pure  as  under  the  inspection  of  a 
vigilant  omniscience ; innocent  where  guilt  could  not  be  discovered ; 
just,  exact,  and  upright,  without  a witness  to  its  proceedings ; uni- 
form amidst  the  caprices  of  fashion,  unchanged  by  the  vicissitudes 
of  popular  opinion ; often  applauded,  not  seldom  misunderstood,  it 
bolds  on  its  straight  and  equal  course,  through  4 ‘good  report  and 
evil  report,”  through  encouragement  and  neglect,  approbation  and 
disgrace.  If  the  philosopher  or  the  politician  can  point  out  to  us 
any  influence,  but  that  of  Christianity,  which  has  these  properties, 
I had  almost  said  which  does  not  want  them  all,  we  will  listen  with 
reverence  to  his  instruction.  But  until  this  be  done,  we  may  be  per- 
mitted to  resist  every  plan  which  would  place  virtue  upon  any  other 
foundation,  or  seek  final  happiness  through  any  other  medium,  than 
faith  in  Jesus  Christ.  At  least  whilst  an  inclination  to  these  rival 
systems  remains,  ho  good  end,  I am  apt  to  think,  is  attained  by  de- 
crying faith  under  any  form,  by  stating  the  competition  between 
faith  and  good  works,  or  by  pointing  out,  with  too  much  anxiety, 
even  the  abuses  and  extravagances  into  which  the  doctrine  of  salva- 
tion by  faith  alone  has  sometimes  been  carried.  The  truth  is,  that, 
in  the  two  subjects  which  I have  considered,  we  are  in  such  haste  to 
fly  from  enthusiasm  and  superstition,  that  we  are  approaching  to- 
wards an  insensibility  to  all  religious  influence.  I certainly  do  not 
mean  to  advise  you  to  endeavour  to  bring  men  back  to  enthusiasm 
and  superstition,  but  to  retard,  if  you  can,  their  progress  towards 
an  opposite  and  a worse  extreme ; and  both  in  these,  and  in  all  other 
instances,  to  regulate  the  choice  of  your  subjects,  by  the  particular 
bias  and  tendency  of  opinion  which  you  perceive  already  to  prevail 
amongst  your  hearers,  and  by  a consideration,  not  of  the  truth  only 
of  what  you  deliver,  which,  however,  must  always  be  an  indispensa- 
ble condition,  but  of  its  effects,  and  those  not  the  effects  which  it 
would  produce  upon  sound,  enlightened,  and  impartial  judgments, 
but  what  are  likely  to  take  place  in  the  weak  and  preoccupied  un- 
derstandings with  which  we  have  to  do. 

Having  thus  considered  the  rule  as  it  applies  to  the  argument  of 
our  discourses,  in  which  its  principal  importance  consists,  I proceed 
to  illustrate  its  use  as  it  relates  to  another  object-?—  the  means  of  ex- 
citing attention.  The  transition  from  local  to  occasional  sermons  is 
so  easy,  and  the  reason  for  both  is  so  much  the  same,  that  what  I 
have  farther  to  add,  will  include  the  one  as  well  as  the  other.  And 
though  nothing  more  be  proposed  in  the  few  directions  which  I am 
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about  to  offer,  than  to  move  and  awaken  the  attention  of  our  audi- 
ence, yet  is  this  a purpose  of  no  inconsiderable  magnitude.  We  have 
great  reason  to  complain  of  listlessness  in  our  congregations.  Whe- 
| ther  this  be  their  fault  or  ours,  the  fault  of  neither  or  of  both,  it  is 
much  to  be  desired  that  it  could  by  any  means  be  removed.  Our 
! sermons  are  in  general  more  informing,  as  well  as  more  correct  and 
j chastised  both  in  matter  and  composition,  than  those  of  any  deno- 
mination of  dissenting  teachers.  I wish  it  were  in  our  power  to  ren- 
der them  as  impressive  as  some  of  theirs  seem  to  be.  Now  I think 
' we  may  observe  that  we  are  heard  with  somewhat  more  than  ordina- 
j ry  advertency,  whenever  our  discourses  are  recommended  by  any 
occasional  propriety.  The  more,  therefore,  of  these  proprieties  we 
j contrive  to  weave  into  our  preaching,  the  better.  One' which  is  very 
obvious,  and  which  should  never  be  neglected,  is  that  of  making  our 
sermons  as  suitable  as  we  can  to  the  service  of  the  day.  On  the 
I principal  fasts  and  festivals  of  the  church,  the  subjects  which  they 
J are  designed  to  commemorate,  ought  invariably  to  be  made  the  sub- 
jects of  our  discourses.  Indeed,  the  best  sermon,  if  it  do  not  treat 
of  the  argument  which  the  congregation  come  prepared  to  hear,  is 
received  .with  coldness,  and  with  a sense  of  disappointment.  This 
| respect  to  the  order  of  public  worship  almost  every  one  pays.  But 
J the  adaptation,  I apprehend,  may  be  carried  much  farther.  When- 
ever any  thing  like  a unity  of  subject  is  pursued  throughout  the  col- 
lect, epistle,  and  gospel,  of  the  day,  that  subject  is  with  great  ad- 
vantage revived  in  the  pulpit.  It  is  perhaps  to  be  wished  that  this 
unity  had  been  more  consulted  in  the  compilation  of  this  part  of  the 
liturgy  than  it  has  been.  When  from  the  want  of  it  a subject  is  not 
distinctly  presented  to  us,  there  may,  however,  be  some  portion  of 
the  service  more  striking  than  the  rest,  some  instructive  parable, 
some  interesting  narration,  some  concise  but  forcible  precept,  some 
pregnant  sentence,  which  may  be  recalled  to  the  hearers’  attention 
with  peculiar  effect.  I think  it  no  contemptible  advantage  if  we 
i I even  draw  our  text  from  the  epistle  or  gospel,  or  psalms  or  lessons. 

! Our  congregation  will  be  more  likely  to  retain  what  they  hear  from 
us,  when  it,  in  any  manner,  falls  in  with  what  they  have  been  read- 
|;  ing  in  their  prayer-books,  or  when  they  are  afterward  reminded  of 
’ it  by  reading  the  psalms  and  lessons  at  home.  But  there  is  another 
I species  of  accommodation  of  more  importance,  and  that  is  the  choice 
i of  such  disquisitions,  as  may  either  meet  the  difficulties  or  assist  the 
j reflections,  which  are  suggested  by  the  portions  of  Scripture  that 
1 are  delivered  from  the  reading-desk.  Thus,  whilst  the  wars  of 
Joshua  and  the  J udges  are  related  in  the  course  of  the  lessons  which 
! occupy  some  of  the  first  Sundays  after  Trinity,  it  will  be  very  sea- 
sonable to  explain  the  reasons  upon  which  that  dispensation  was 
founded,  the  moral  and  beneficial  purposes  which  are  declared  to 
( have  been  designed,  and  which  were  probably  accomplished,  by  its 
execution ; because  such  an  explanation  will  obviate  the  doubts  con- 
j cerning  either  the  divine  goodness  or  the  credibility  of  the  narrative 
t which  may  arise  in  the  mind  of  a hearer,  who  is  not  instructed  to  re- 
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gard  the  transaction,  as  a method  of  inflicting  an  exemplary,  just, 
and  necessary  punishment.  In  like  manner,  whilst  the  history  of 
the  delivery  of  the  law  from  mount  Sinai,  or  rather  the  recapitulation 
of  that  history  by  Moses,  in  the  book  of  Deuteronomy,  is  carried  on 
in  the  Sunday  lessons  which  are  read  between  Easter  and  Whitsun- 
day, we  shall  be  well  engaged  in  discourses  upon  the  commandments 
which  stand  at  the  head  of  that  institution,  in  showing  from  the  his- 
tory their  high  original  and  authority,  and  in  explaining  their  rea- 
sonableness, application,  and  extent.  Whilst  the  history  of  Joseph 
is  successively  presented  to  the  congregation  during  the  Sundays  in 
Lent,  we  shall  be  very  negligent  of  the  opportunity,  if  we  do  not 
take  occasion  to  point  out  to  our  hearers,  those  observations  upon  the 
benevolent  but  secret  direction,  the  wise  though  circuitous  measures, 
of  Providence,  of  which  this  beautiful  passage  of  Scripture  supplies 
a train  of  apposite  examples.  There  are,  I doubt  not,  other  series 
of  subjects  dictated  by  the  service  as  edifying  as  these ; but  these  I 
propose  as  illustrations  of  the  rule. 

Next  to  the  service  of  the  church,  the  season  of  the  year  may  be 
made  to  suggest  useful  and  appropriate  topics  of  meditation.  The 
beginning  of  a new  year  has  belonging  to  it  a train  of  very  solemn 
reflections.  In  the  devotional  pieces  of  the  late  Dr.  Johnson,  this 
occasion  was  never  passed  by.  We  may  learn  from  these  writings 
the  proper  use  to  be  made  of  it ; and  by  the  example  of  that  excel- 
lent person,  how  much  a pious  mind  is  wont  to  be  affected  by  this 
memorial  of  the  lapse  of  life.  There  are  also  certain  proprieties 
which  correspond  with  the  different  parts  of  the  year.  For  example, 
the  wisdom  of  God  in  the  work  of  the  creation  is  a theme  which 
ought  to  be  reserved  for  the  return  of  the  spring,  when  nature  re- 
news, as  it  were,  her  activity ; when  every  animal  is  cheerful  and 
busy,  and  seems  to  feel  the  influence  of  its  Maker’s  kindness ; when 
our  senses  and  spirits,  the  objects  and  enjoyments  that  surround  us, 
accord  and  harmonize  with  those  sentiments  of  delight  and  gratitude, 
which  this  subject,  above  all  others,  is  calculated  to  inspire.  There 
is  no  devotion  so  genuine  as  that  which  flows  from  these  meditations, 
because  it  is  unforced  and  self-excited.  There  is  no  frame  of  mind 
more  desirable,  and  consequently,  no  preaching  more  useful,  than 
that  which  leads  the  thought  to  this  exercise.  It  is  laying  a founda- 
tion for  Christianity  itself.  If  it  be  not  to  sow  the  seed,  it  is  at 
least  to  prepare  the  soil.  The  evidence  of  revelation  arrives  with 
much  greater  ease  at  an  understanding,  which  is  already  possessed 
by  the  persuasion,  that  an  unseen  intelligence  framed  and  conducts 
the  universe ; and  which  is  accustomed  to  refer  the  order  and  oper- 
ations of  nature  to  the  agency  of  a supreme  will.  The  influence  also 
of  religion  is  almost  always  in  proportion  to  the  degree  and  strength 
of  this  conviction.  It  is,  moreover,  a species  of  instruction  of  which 
our  hearers  are  more  capable  than  we  may  at  first  sight  suppose. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  be  a philosopher,  or  to  be  skilled  in  the  names 
and  distinctions  of  natural  history,  in  order  to  perceive  marks  of 
contrivance  and  design  in  the  creation.  It  is  only  to  turn  our  ob- 
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servation  to  them.  Now,  beside  that  this  requires  neither  more 
ability  nor  leisure  than  every  man  can  command,  there  are  many 
things  in  the  life  of  a country  parishioner  which  will  dispose  his 
thoughts  to  the  employment.  In  his  fields,  amidst  his  flocks,  in  the 
progress  of  vegetation,  the  structure,  faculties,  and  manners,  of  do- 
mestic animals,  he  has  constant  occasion  to  remark  proofs  of  inten- 
tion and  of  consummate  wisdom.  The  minister  of  a country  parish 
is  never,  therefore,  better  engaged,  than  when  he  is  assisting  this 
turn  of  contemplation.  Nor  will  he  ever  do  it  with  so  much  effect, 
as  when  the  appearance  and  face  of  external  nature  conspire  with 
the  sentiments  which  he  wishes  to  excite. 

-Again : if  we  would  enlarge  upon  the  various  bounty  of  Provi- 
dence, in  furnishing  a regular  supply  for  animal,  and  especially  for 
human  subsistence,  not  by  one,  but  by  numerous  and  diversified 
species  of  food  and  clothing,  we  shall  be  best  heard  in  the  time  and 
amidst  the  occupations  of  harvest,  when  our  hearers  are  reaping  the 
effects  of  those  contrivances  for  their  support,  and  of  that  care  for 
their  preservation,  which  their  Father  which  is  in  heaven  hath  exer- 
cised for  them.  If  the  year  has  been  favourable,  we  rejoice  with 
them  in  the  plenty  which  fills  their  granaries,  covers  their  tables,  and 
feeds  their  families.  If  otherwise,  or  less  so,  we  have  still  to  remark, 
how  through  all  the  husbandman’s  disappointments,  through  the 
dangers  and  inclemencies  of  precarious  seasons,  a competent  propor- 
tion of  the  fruits  of  the  earth  is  conducted  to  its  destined  purpose. 
We  may  observe  also  to  the  repining  farmer,  that  the  value,  if  not 
the  existence,  of  his  own  occupation,  depends  upon  the  very  uncer- 
tainty of  which  he  complains.  It  is  found  to  be  almost  universally 
true,  that  the  partition  of  the  profits  between  the  owner  and  occu- 
pier of  the  soil,  is  in  favour  of  the  latter,  in  proportion  to  the  risk 
which  he  incurs  by  the  disadvantage  of  the  climate.  This  is  a very 
just  reflection,  and  particularly  intelligible  to  a rural  audience.  We 
may  add,  when  the  occasion  requires  it,  that  scarcity  itself  hath  its 
use.  By  acting  as  a stimulus  to  new  exertions  and  to  farther  improve- 
ments, it  often  produces,  through  a temporary  distress,  a permanent 
benefit. 

Lastly  ; sudden,  violent,  or  untimely  deaths,  or  death  accompani- 
ed by  any  circumstances  of  surprise  or  singularity,  usually  leave  an 
impression  upon  a whole  neighbourhood.  A Christian  teacher  is 
wanting  in  attention  to  opportunities  who  does  not  avail  himself  of 
this  impression.  The  uncertainty  of  life  requires  no  proof.  But 
the  power  and  influence  which  this  consideration  shall  obtain  over 
the  decisions  of  the  mind,  will  depend  greatly  upon  the  circum- 
stances under  which  it  is  presented  to  the  imagination.  Discourses 
upon  the  subject  come  with  tenfold  force,  when  they  are  directed  to 
a heart  already  touched  by  some  near,  recent,  and  affecting  exam- 
ple of  human  mortality.  I do  not  lament  that  funeral  sermons  are 
discontinued  amongst  us.  They  generally  contained  so  much  of 
unseasonable,  and  oftentimes  undeserved  panegyric,  that  the  hearers 
came  away  from  them,  rather  with  remarks  in  their  mouths  upon 
vol.  ii.  a q 
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what  was  said  of  the  deceased,  than  with  any  internal  reflections  upon 
the  solemnity  which  they  had  left,  or  how  nearly  it  related  to  their 
own  condition.  But  by  decent  allusions  in  the  stated  course  of  our 
preaching  to  events  of  this  sort,  or  by,  what  is  better,  such  a well- 
timed  choice  of  our  subject,  as  may  lead  our  audience  to  make  the 
allusion  for  themselves,  it  is  possible,  I think,  to  retain  much  of  the 
good  effect  of  funeral  discourses,  without  their  adulation,  and  with- 
out exciting  vain  curiosity. 

If  other  occurrences  have  arisen  within  our  neighbourhood,  which 
serve  to  exemplify  the  progress  and  fate  of  vice,  the  solid  advantages 
and  ultimate  success  of  virtue,  the  providential  discovery  of  guilt  or 
protection  of  innocence,  the  folly  of  avarice,  the  disappointments  of 
ambition,  the  vanity  of  worldly  schemes,  the  fallaciousness  of  human 
foresight ; in  a word,  which  may  remind  us,  “ what  shadows  we  are, 
and  what  shadows  We  pursue, ” and  thereby  induce  us  to  collect  our 
views  and  endeavours  to  one  point,  the  attainment  of  final  salvation, 
such  occurrences  may  be  made  to  introduce  topics  of  serious  and 
useful  meditation.  I have  heard  popular  preachers  amongst  the 
Methodists  avail  themselves  of  these  occasions  with  very  powerful 
effect.  It  must  be  acknowledged  that  they  frequently  transgress  the 
limits  of  decorum  and  propriety,  and  that  these  transgressions  wound  j 
the  modesty  of  a cultivated  ear.  But  the  method  itself  is  not  to  be 
blamed.  Under  the  correction  of  a sounder  judgment  it  might  be 
rendered  very  beneficial.  Perhaps,  as  hath  been  already  intimated, 
the  safest  way  is,  not  to  refer  to  these  incidents  by  any  direct  allu- 
sion, but  merely  to  discourse  at  the  time  upon  subjects  which  are  al- 
lied to,  and  connected  with,  them. 

The  sum  of  what  I have  been  recommending  amounts  to  this  : that 
we  consider  diligently  the  probable  effects  of  our  discourses,  upon 
the  particular  characters  and  dispositions  of  those  who  are  to  hear 
them  ; but  that  we  apply  this  consideration  solely  to  the  choice  of 
truths,  by  no  means  to  the  admission  of  falsehood  or  insincerity  :* 
secondly,  that  we  endeavour  to  profit  by  circumstances,  that  is,  to 
assist,  not  the  reasoning,  but  the  efficacy  of  our  discourses,  by  an  op- 
portune and  skilful  use  of  the  service  of  the  church,  the  season  of  the 
year,  and  of  all  such  occurrences  and  situations  as  are  capable  of  re- 
ceiving a religious  turn,  and  such  as,  being  yet  recent  in  the  memory 
of  our  hearers,  may  dispose  their  minds  for  the  admission  and  in- 
fluence of  salutary  reflections. 

My  Reverend  Brethren,  I am  sensible  that  the  discourse  with 
which  I have  now  detained  you,  is  not  of  that  kind  which  is  usually 
delivered  at  a chancellor’s  visitation.  But  since  (by  the  favour  of 
that  excellent  prelate,  who  by  me  must  long  be  remembered  with 
gratitude  and  affection)  I hold  another  public  station  in  the  diocess, 

I embrace  the  only  opportunity  afforded  me  of  submitting  to  you 
that  species  of  counsel  and  exhortation,  which,  with  more  propriety 
perhaps,  you  would  have  received  from  me  in  the  character  of  your 
archdeacon,  if  the  functions  of  that  office  had  remained  entire. 

* This  distinction  fixes  the  limits  of  exoteric  doctrine,  as  far  as  any  thing  called 
by  that  name  is  allowable  to  a Christian  teacher. 
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j Lest  that , by  any  means,  when  I have  preached  to  others,  I myself  should  be  a 
cast-away. — 1 Cor.  ix.  part  of  the  27th  verse. 

These  words  discover  the  anxiety,  not  to  say  the  fears,  of  the  wri- 
ter, concerning  the  event  of  his  personal  salvation  : and,  when  inter- 
preted by  the  words  which  precede  them,  strictly  connect  that  event 
with  the  purity  of  his  personal  character. 

It  is  extremely  material  to  remember  who  it  was  that  felt  this 
deep  solicitude  for  the.  fate  of  his  spiritual  interests,  and  the  persua- 
sion, that  his  acceptance  (in  so  far  as  it  is  procured  by  human  endea- 
vours) would  depend  upon  the  care  and  exactness  with  which  he  re- 
gulated his  own  passions,  and  his  own  conduct : because,  if  a man 
ever  existed,  who,  in  the  zeal  and  labour  with  which  he  served  the 
cause  of  religion,  in  the  ardour  or  the  efficacy  of  his  preaching,  in  his 
sufferings  or  his  success,  might  hope  for  some  excuse  to  indulgence, 
some  licence  for  gratifications  which  were  forbidden  to  others,  it  was 
the  author  of  the  text  which  has  been  now  read  to  you.  Yet  the 
apostle  appears  to  have  known,  and  by  his  knowledge  teaches  us, 
that  no  exertion  of  industry,  no  display  of  talents,  no  public  merit, 
however  great,  or  however  good  or  sacred  be  the  cause  in  which  it  is 
acquired,  will  compensate  for  the  neglect  of  personal  self-govern- 
ment. 

This,  in  my  opinion,  is  an  important  lesson  to  all : to  none,  cer- 
tainly, can  it  be  more  applicable,  than  it  is  in  every  age  to  the  teach- 
ers of  religion ; for  a little  observation  of  the  world  must  have  in- 
formed us,  that  the  human  mind  is  prone,  almost  beyond  resistance, 
to  sink  the  weakness  or  the  irregularities  of  private  character  in  the 
view  of  public  services ; that  this  propensity  is  the  strongest  in  a 
man’s  own  case ; that  it  prevails  more  powerfully  in  religion  than  in 
other  subjects,  inasmuch  as  the  teachers  of  religion  consider  them- 
selves (and  rightly  do  so)  as  ministering  to  the  higher  interests  of 
human  existence. 

Still  farther,  if  there  be  causes,  as  I believe  there  are,  which  raise 
extraordinary  difficulties  in  the  way  of  those  who  are  engaged  in  the 
offices  of  religion ; circumstances  even  of  disadvantage  in  the  pro- 
fession and  character,  as  far  as  relates  to  the  conservation  of  their 
own  virtue : it  behoves  them  to  adopt  the  apostle’s  caution  with 
more  than  common  care,  because  it  is  only  to  prepare  themselves  for 
dangers  to  which  they  are  more  than  commonly  exposed. 

Nor  is  there  good  reason  for  concealing,  either  from  themselves  or 
others,  any  unfavourable  dispositions  which  the  nature  of  our  em- 
ployment or  situation  may  tend  to  generate : for,  be  they  what  they 
will,  they  only  prove,  that  it  happens  to  us  according  to  the  condi- 
tion of  human  life,  with  many  benefits  to  receive  some  inconveni- 
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ences ; with  many  helps  to  experience  some  trials : that,  with  many 
peculiar  motives  to  virtue,  and  means  of  improvement  in  it,  some 
obstacles  are  presented  to  our  progress,  which  it  may  require  a dis-  * 1 
tinct  and  positive  effort  of  the  mind  to  surmount. 

I apprehend  that  I am  stating  a cause  of  no  inconsiderable  impor- 
tance, when,  amongst  these  impediments,  I mention,  in  the  first  '■* 
place,  the  insensibility  to  religious  impression,  which  a constant  con-  ; 
versation  with  religious  subjects,  and,  still  more,  a constant  inter-  i 
mixture  with  religious  offices,  is  wont  to  induce.  Such  is  the  frame 
of  the  human  constitution  (and  calculated  also  for  the  wisest  purpo-  | 
ses)  that  whilst  all  active  habits  are  facilitated  and  strengthened  by  ! 
repetitions,  impressions  under  which  we  are  passive,  are  weakened  1 
and  diminished.  Upon  the  first  of  these  properties  depends,  in  a 
great  measure,  the  exercise  of  the  arts  of  life : upon  the  second,  the 
capacity  which  the  mind  possesses  of  adapting  itself  to  almost  every 
situation.  This  quality  is  perceived  in  numerous,  and  for  the  most 
part  beneficial,  examples.  Scenes  of  terror,  spectacles  of  pain,  ob- 
jects of  loathing  and  disgust,  so  far  lose  their  effect  with  their  nov- 
elty,  as  to  permit  professions  to  be  carried  on,  and  conditions  of  life 
to  be  endured,  which  otherwise,  although  necessary,  would  be  in- 
supportable. It  is  a quality,  however,  which  acts,  as  other  parts  of 
our  frame  do,  by  an  operation  which  is  general ; hence  it  acts  also  in 
instances  in  which  its  influence  is  to  be  corrected ; and,  amongst 
these,  in  religion.  Every  attentive  Christian  will  have  observed 
how  much  more  powerfully  he  is  affected  by  any  form  of  worship 
which  is  uncommon,  than  with  the  familiar  returns  of  his  own  reli- 
gious offices.  He  will  be  sensible  of  the  difference,  when  he  ap- 
proaches, a few  times  in  the  year,  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord’s  sup- 
per ; if  he  should  be  present  at  the  visitation  of  the  sick ; or  even,  if 
that  were  unusual  to  him,  at  the  sight  of  a family  assembled  in 
prayer.  He  will  perceive  it  also  upon  entering  the  doors  of  a dis- 
senting congregation ; a circumstance  which  has  misled  many,  by 
causing  them  to  ascribe  to  some  advantage  in  the  conduct  of  public 
worship,  what,  in  truth,  is  only  the  effect  of  new  impressions.  Now, 
by  how  much  a lay-frequenter  of  religious  worship  finds  himself  less 
warmed  and  stimulated  by  ordinary  than  by  extraordinary  acts  of 
devotion,  by  so  much  it  may  be  expected  that  a clergyman,  habitu- 
ally conversant  with  the  offices  of  religion,  will  be  less  moved  and 
stimulated  than  he  is.  What  then  is  to  be  done  ? It  is  by  an  effort 
of  reflection  ; by  a positive  exertion  of  the  mind  ; by  knowing  this 
tendency,  and  by  setting  ourselves  expressly  to  resist  it ; that  we  are 
to  repair  the  decays  of  spontaneous  piety.  We  are  no  more  to  sur- 
render ourselves  to  the  mechanism  of  our  frame,  than  to  the  impulse 
of  our  passions.  W e are  to  assist  our  sensitive  by  our  rational  na- 
ture. We  are  to  supply  this  infirmity  (for  so  it  may  be  called,  al- 
though, like  many  other  properties  which  bear  the  name  of  vices  in 
our  constitution,  it  be,  in  truth,  a beneficial  principle  acting  according 
to  a general  law) — we  are  to  supply  it  by  a deeper  sense  of  the  ob- 
ligations under  which  we  lie ; by  a more  frequent  and  a more  distinct 
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recollection  of  the  reasons  upon  which  that  obligation  is  founded. 
We  are  not  to  wonder  at  the  pains  which  this  may  cost  us ; still  less 
are  we  to  imitate  the  despondency  of  some  serious  Christians,  who, 
in  the  impaired  sensibility  that  habit  hath  induced,  bewail  the  cold- 
ness of  a deserted  soul. 

Hitherto  our  observation  will  not  be  questioned  ; but  I think  that 
this  principle  goes  farther  than  is  generally  known  or  acknowledged. 
I think  that  it  extends  to  the  influence  which  argument  itself  pos- 
sesses upon  our  understanding ; or,  at  least,  to  the  influence  which  it 
possesses  in  determining  our  will.  I will  not  say,  that,  in  a subject 
strictly  intellectual,  and  in  science  properly  so  called,  a demonstra- 
tion is  the  less  convincing  for  being  old  : but  I am  not  sure  that  this 
is  not,  in  some  measure,  true  of  moral  evidence  and  probable  proofs. 
In  practical  subjects,  however,  where  two  things  are  to  be  done,  the 
understanding  to  be  convinced,  and  the  will  to  be  persuaded,  I be- 
lieve that  the  force  of  every  argument  is  diminished  by  triteness  and 
familiarity.  The  intrinsic  value  of  the  argument  must  be  the  same : 
the  impression  may  be  very  different. 

But  we  have  a disadvantage  to  contend  with  additional  to  this. 
The  consequence  of  repetition  will  be  felt  more  sensibly  by  us  who 
are  in  the  habit  of  directing  our  arguments  to  others : for  it  always 
requires  a second,  a separate,  and  an  unusual  effort  of  the  mind,  to 
bring  back  the  conclusion  upon  ourselves.  In  constructing,  in  ex- 
pressing, in  delivering,  our  arguments;  in  all  the  thoughts  and 
study  which  we  employ  upon  them  ; what  we  are  apt  to  hold  con- 
tinually in  our  view,  is  the  effect  which  they  may  produce  upon  those 
who  hear  or  read  them.  The  farther  and  best  use  of  our  medita- 
tions, their  influence  upon  our  own  hearts  and  consciences,  is  lost  in 
the  presence  of  the  other.  In  philosophy  itself,  it  is  not  always  the 
same  thing,  to  study  a subject,  in  order  to  understand,  and  in  order 
only  to  teach  it.  In  morals  and  religion,  the  powers  of  persuasion 
are  cultivated  by  those  whose  employment  is  public  instruction ; but 
their  wishes  are  fulfilled,  and  their  care  exhausted,  in  promoting  the 
success  of  their  endeavours  upon  others.  The  secret  duty  of  turning 
truly  and  in  earnest  their  attention  upon  themselves,  is  suspended, 
not  to  say  forgotten,  amidst  the  labours,  the  engagements,  the  popu- 
larity, of  their  public  ministry ; and,  in  the  best-disposed  minds,  is 
interrupted,  by  the  anxiety,  or  even  by  the  satisfaction,  with  which 
their  public  services  are  performed. 

These  are  dangers  adhering  to  the  very  nature  of  our  profession  : 
but  the  evil  is  often  also  augmented  by  our  imprudence.  In  our 
wishes  to  convince,  we  are  extremely  apt  to  overstate  our  arguments. 
We  think  no  confidence  with  which  we  speak  of  them  can  be  too 
great,  when  our  intention  is  to  urge  them  upon  our  hearers.  This 
zeal,  not  seldom,  I believe,  defeats  its  own  purpose,  even  with  those 
whom  we  address ; but  it  always  destroys  the  efficacy  of  the  argu- 
ment upon  ourselves.  We  are  conscious  of  the  exaggeration,  whe- 
ther our  hearers  perceive  it  or  not ; and  this  consciousness  corrupts 
to  us  the  whole  influence  of  the  conclusion ; robs  it  even  of  its  just 
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value.  Demonstration  admits  of  no  degrees ; but  real  life  knows 
nothing  of  demonstration.  It  converses  only  with  moral  evidence 
and  moral  reasoning.  In  these  the  scale  of  probability  is  extensive  ; 
and  every  argument  hath  its  place  in  it.  It  may  not  be  quite  the 
same  thing  to  overstate  a true  reason,  and  to  advance  a false  one : 
but  since  two  questions  present  themselves  to  the  judgment,  usually 
joined  together  by  their  nature  and  importance,  viz.  on  which  side 
probability  lies,  and  how  much  it  preponderates ; to  transgress  the 
rules  of  fair  reasoning  in  either  question,  in  either  to  go  beyond  our 
own  perception  of  the  subject,  is  a similar,  if  not  an  equal,  fault.  In 
both  cases  it  is  a want  of  candour,  which  approaches  to  a want  of 
veracity.  But  that,  in  which  its  worst  effect  is  seen  ; that,  at  least, 
which  it  belongs  to  this  discourse  to  notice  ; is  in  its  so  undermining 
the  solidity  of  our  proofs,  that  our  own  understandings  refuse  to  rest 
upon  them ; in  vitiating  the  integrity  of  our  own  judgments ; in 
rendering  our  minds,  as  well  incapable  of  estimating  the  proper 
Strength  of  moral  and  religious  arguments,  as  unreasonably  suspi- 
cious of  their  truth,  and  dull  and  insensible  to  their  impression. 

If  dangers  to  our  character  accompany  the  exercise  of  our  public 
ministry,  they  no  less  attend  upon  the  nature  of  our  professional 
studies.  It  has  been  said,  that  literary  trifling  upon  the  Scriptures 
has  a tendency,  above  all  other  employments,  to  harden  the  heart. 
If  by  this  maxim  it  be  designed  to  reprove  the  exercise,  to  check  the 
freedom,  or  to  question  the  utility,  of  critical  researches,  when  em- 
ployed upon  the  sacred  volume,  it  is  not  by  me  to  be  defended.  If 
it  mean  simply  to  guard  against  an  existing  danger,  to  state  a usual 
and  natural  consequence,  the  maxim  wants  neither  truth  nor  use. 
It  is  founded  in  this  observation : when  any  one,  by  the  command 
of  learning  and  talents,  has  been  fortunate  enough  to  clear  up  an  ob- 
scurity, or  to  settle  a doubt,  in  the  interpretation  of  Scripture ; plea- 
sed (and  justly  pleased)  with  the  result  of  his  endeavours,  his 
thoughts  are  wont  to  indulge  this  complacency,  and  there  to  stop : 
or  when  another,  by  a patient  application  of  inferior  faculties,  has 
made,  as  he  thinks,  some  progress  in  theological  studies ; or  even 
has  with  much  attention  engaged  in  them  ; he  is  apt  to  rest  and  stay 
in  what  he  deems  a religious  and  meritorious  service.  The  critic  and 
the  commentator  do  not  always  proceed  with  the  reflection,  that  if 
these  things  be  true,  if  this  book  do  indeed  convey  to  us  the  will  of 
God,  then  is  it  no  longer  to  be  studied  and  criticised  alone,  but,  what 
is  a very  different  work,  to  be  obeyed,  and  to  be  acted  upon.  At 
least,  this  ulterior  operation  of  the  mind,  enfeebled  perhaps  by  for- 
mer exertions  of  quite  another  nature,  does  not  always  retain  suffi- 
cient force  and  vigour  to  bend  the  obstinacy  of  the  will.  To  describe 
the  evil  is  to  point  out  the  remedy;  which  must  consist  in  holding 
steadfastly  within  our  view  this  momentous  consideration — that 
however  laboriously,  or  however  successfully,  we  may  have  cultiva- 
ted religious  studies ; how  much  soever  we  may  have  added  to  our 
learning  or  our  fame,  we  have  hitherto  done  little  for  our  salvation  : 
that  a more  arduous,  to  us  perhaps  a new,  and,  it  may  be,  a painful 
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work,  which  the  public  eye  sees  not,  which  no  public  favour  will  re- 
ward, yet  remains  to  be  attempted  ; that  of  instituting  an  examina- 
tion of  our  hearts  and  of  our  conduct,  of  altering  the  secret  course 
of  our  behaviour,  of  reducing,  with  whatever  violence  to  our  habits, 
loss  of  our  pleasures,  or  interruption  of  our  pursuits,  its  deviations 
to  a conformity  with  those  rules  of  life,  which  are  delivered  in  the 
volume  that  lies  open  before  us;  and  which,  if  it  be  of  importance 
enough  to  deserve  our  study,  ought,  for  reasons  infinitely  superior, 
to  command  our  obedience. 

Another  disadvantage  incidental  to  the  character  of  which  we  are 
now  exposing  the  dangers,  is  the  moral  debility  that  arises  from  the 
want  of  being  trained  in  the  virtues  of  active  life.  This  complaint 
belongs  not  to  the  clergy  as  such,  because  their  pastoral  office  affords 
as  many  calls,  as  many  opportunities,  for  beneficent  exertions,  as  are 
usually  found  in  private  stations;  but  it  belongs  to  that  secluded, 
contemplative  life,  which  men  of  learning  often  make  choice  of,  or 
into  which  they  are  thrown  by  the  accident  of  their  fortunes.  A 
great  part  of  mankind  owe  their  principles  to  their  practice ; that  is, 
to  that  wonderful  accession  of  strength  and  energy  which  good  dis- 
positions receive  from  good  actions.  It  is  difficult  to  sustain  virtue 
by  meditation  alone ; but  let  our  conclusions  only  have  influence 
enough  once  to  determine  us  upon  a course  of  virtue,  and  that  influ- 
ence will  acquire  such  augmentation  of  force  from  every  instance  of 
virtuous  endeavour,  as,  ere  long,  to  produce  in  us  constancy  and 
resolution,  a formed  and  a fixed  character.  Of  this  great  and  pro- 
gressive assistance  to  their  principles,  men  who  are  withdrawn  from 
the  business  and  the  intercourse  of  civil  life  find  themselves  in  some 
measure  deprived.  Virtue  in  them  is  left,  more  than  in  others,  to 
the  dictates  of  reason ; to  a sense  of  duty  less  aided  by  the  power  of 
habit.  I will  not  deny  that  this  difference  renders  their  virtue  more 
pure,  more  actual,  and  nearer  to  its  principle  : but  it  renders  it  less 
easy  to  be  attained  or  preserved. 

Having  proposed  these  circumstances,  as  difficulties  of  which  I 
think  it  useful  that  our  order  should  be  apprised ; and  as  growing 
out  of  the  functions  of  the  profession,  its  studies,  or  the  situations 
in  which  it  places  us ; I proceed,  with  the  same  view,  to  notice  a 
turn  and  habit  of  thinking,  which  is,  of  late,  become  very  general 
amongst  the  higher  classes  of  the  community,  amongst  all  who  oc- 
cupy stations  of  authority,  and,  in  common  with  these  two  descrip- 
tions of  men,  amongst  the  clergy.  That  which  I am  about  to  ani- 
madvert upon,  is,  in  its  place,  and  to  a certain  degree,  undoubtedly 
a fair  and  right  consideration ; but  in  the  extent  to  which  it  prevails, 
has  a tendency  to  discharge  from  the  hearts  of  mankind  all  religious 
principle  whatever.  What  I mean,  is  the  performing  of  our  reli- 
gious offices  for  the  sake  of  setting  an  example  to  others ; and  the 
allowing  of  this  motive  so  to  take  possession  of  the  mind,  as  to  sub- 
stitute itself  into  the  place  of  the  proper  ground  and  reason  of  the 
duty.  I must  be  permitted  to  contend,  that  whenever  this  is  the 
case,  it  becomes  not  only  a cold  and  extraneous,  but  a false  and  un- 
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reasonable,  principle  of  action.  A conduct  propagated  through  the 
different  ranks  of  society  merely  by  this  motive,  is  a chain  without  a 
support,  a fabric  without  a foundation.  The  parts,  indeed,  depend 
upon  one  another,  but  there  is  nothing  to  bear  up  the  whole.  There 
must  be  some  reason  for  every  duty  beside  example,  or  there  can  be 
no  sufficient  reason  for  it  at  all.  It  is  a perversion,  therefore,  of  the 
regular  order  of  our  ideas,  to  suffer  a consideration,  which,  whatever 
be  its  importance,  is  only  secondary  and  consequential  to  another,  to 
shut  out  that  other  from  the  thoughts.  The  effect  of  this  in  the 
offices  of  religion,  is  utterly  to  destroy  their  religious  quality ; to  rob 
them  of  that  which  gives  to  them  their  life,  their  spirituality,  their 
nature.  They  who  would  set  an  example  to  others  of  acts  of  wor- 
ship and  devotion,  in  truth  perform  none  themselves.  Idle  or  proud 
spectators  of  the  scene,  they  vouchsafe  their  presence  in  our  assem- 
blies, for  the  edification,  it  seems,  and  benefit  of  others,  but  as  if 
they  had  no  sins  of  their  own  to  deplore,  no  mercies  to  acknowledge, 
no  pardon  to  entreat. 

Shall  the  consideration,  then,  of  example  be  prohibited  and  dis- 
carded from  the  thoughts  ? By  no  means : but  let  it  attend  upon, 
not  supersede,  the  proper  motive  of  the  action.  Let  us  learn  to 
know  and  feel  the  reason,  the  value,  and  the  obligation,  of  the  duty, 
as  it  concerns  ourselves ; and,  in  proportion  as  we  are  affected  by 
the  force  of  these  considerations,  we  shall  desire,  and  desiring  endea- 
vour, to  extend  their  influence  to  others.  This  wish,  flowing  from 
an  original  sense  of  each  duty,  preserves  to  the  duty  its  proper  prin- 
ciple. “ Let  your  light  so  shine  before  men,  that  they  may  see  your 
good  works  and  glorify  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven.”  The 
glory  of  your  heavenly  Father  is  still,  you  observe,  the  termination 
of  the  precept.  The  love  of  God ; that  zeal  for  his  honour  and  ser- 
vice, which  gratitude,  which  piety  inspires,  are  still  to  be  the  opera- 
ting motive  of  your  conduct.  Because  we  find  it  convenient  to  our- 
selves, that  those  about  us  should  be  religious ; or  because  it  is  use- 
ful to  the  state,  that  religion  should  be  upheld  in  the  country  : to 
join,  from  these  motives,  in  the  public  ordinances  of  the  church,  for 
the  sake  of  maintaining  their  credit  by  our  presence  and  example, 
however  advisable  it  may  be  as  a branch  of  secular  prudence,  is  not 
either  to  fulfil  our  Lord’s  precept,  or  to  perform  any  religious  ser- 
vice. Religion  can  spring  only  from  its  own  principle.  Believing 
our  salvation  to  be  involved  in  the  faithful  discharge  of  our  religious 
as  well  as  moral  duties,  or  rather  that  they  are  the  same ; experienc- 
ing the  warmth,  the  consolation,  the  virtuous  energy,  which  every 
act  of  true  devotion  communicates  to  the  heart,  and  how  much  these 
effects  are  heightened  by  consent  and  sympathy ; with  the  benevo- 
lence with  which  we  love  our  neighbour,  loving  also  and  seeking  his 
immortal  welfare ; when,  prompted  by  these  sentiments,  we  unite 
with  him  in  acts  of  social  homage  to  our  Maker — then  hath  every 
principle  its  weight ; then,  at  length,  is  our  worship  what  it  ought 
to  be ; exemplary,  yet  our  own ; not  the  less  personal  for  being  pub- 
lic. We  bring  our  hearts  to  the  service,  and  not  a constrained  at- 
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tendance  upon  the  place,  with  oftentimes  an  ill-concealed  indiffer- 
ence to  what  is,  there  passing* 

If  what  we  have  stated  concerning  example  be  true ; if  the  con- 
sideration of  it  be  liable  to  be  overstretched  or  misapplied ; no  per- 
sons can  be  more  in  danger  of  falling  into  the  mistake,  than  they 
I who  are  taught  to  regard  themselves  as  placed  in  their  stations  for 
! the  purpose  of  becoming  the  examples  as  well  as  instructers  of  their 
| flocks*  It  is  necessary  that  they  should  be  admonished  to  revert 
continually  to  the  fundamental  cause  of  all  obligation  and  of  all 
duty ; particularly  to  remember,  that,  in  their  religious  offices,  they 
have  not  only  to  pronounce,  to  excite,  to  conduct,  the  devotion  of 
their  congregations,  but  to  pay  to  God  the  adoration  which  them- 
selves owe  to  him : in  a word,  amidst  their  care  of  others,  to  save 
their  own  souls  by  their  own  religion. 

These,  I think,  are  some  of  the  causes,  which,  in  the  conduct  of 
their  lives,  call  for  a peculiar  attention  from  the  clergy,  and  from 
men  of  learning ; and  which  render  the  apostle’s  example,  and  the 
lesson  which  it  teaches,  peculiarly  applicable  to  their  circumstances. 
It  remains  only  to  remind  them  of  a consideration  which  ought  to 
counteract  these  disadvantages,  by  producing  a care  and  solicitude, 
sufficient  to  meet  every  danger,  and  every  difficulty : to  remind 
them,  I say,  for  they  cannot,  need  to  be  informed,  of  our  Lord’s 
solemn  declaration,  that  contumacious  knowledge,  and  neglected 
talents,  knowledge  which  doth  not  lead  to  obedience,  and  talents 
which  rest  in  useless  speculations,  will  be  found,  in  the  day  of  final 
account,  amongst  the  objects  of  his  severest  displeasure.  Would  to 
God,  that  men  of  learning  always  understood  how  deeply  they  are 
concerned  in  this  warning ! It  is  impossible  to  add  another  reason 
which  can  be  equal  or  second  to  our  Lord’s  admonition  : but  we  may 
suggest  a motive  of  very  distant  indeed,  but  of  no  mean  importance, 
and  to  which  they  certainly  will  not  refuse  its  due  regard — the 
honour  and  estimation  of  learning  itself.  Irregular  morals  in  men 
of  distinguished  attainments,  render  them,  not  despised  (for  talents 
and  learning  never  can  be  despicable)  but  subjects  of  malicious  re- 
mark, perhaps  of  affected  pity,  to  the  enemies  of  intellectual  liber- 
ty, of  science  and  literature ; and  at  the  same  time  of  sincere,  though 
silent  regret,  to  those  who  are  desirous  of  supporting  the  esteem 
which  ought  to  await  the  successful  pursuit  of  ingenious  studies. 
We  entreat  such  men  to  reflect,  that  their  conduct  will  be  made  the 
reply  of  idleness  to  industry,  the  revenge  of  dulness  and  ignorance 
upon  parts  and  learning;  to  consider,  how  many  will  seek,  and 
think  they  find,  in  their  example,  an  apology  for  sloth,  and  for  in- 
difference to  all  liberal  improvement ; what  a theme,  lastly,  they 
supply  to  those,  who,  to  the  discouragement  of  every  mental  exer- 
tion, preach  up  the  vanity  of  human  knowledge,  and  the  danger  or 
the  mischief  of  superior  attainments. 

But  if  the  reputation  of  learning  be  concerned  in  the  conduct  of 
those  who  devote  themselves  to  its  pursuit,  the  sacred  interests  of 
morality  are  not  less  so.  It  is  for  us  to  take  care  that  we  justify 
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not  the  boasts  or  the  sneers  of  infidelity ; that  we  do  not  authorize 
the  worst  of  all  scepticism,  that  which  would  subvert  the  distinctions 
of  moral  good  and  evil,  by  insinuating  concerning  them,  that  their 
only  support  is  prejudice,  their  only  origin  in  the  artifice  of  the  wise, 
and  the  credulity  of  the  multitude ; and  that  these  things  are  but 
too  clearly  confessed  by  the  lives  of  men  of  learning  and  inquiry. 
This  calumny  let  us  contradict ; let  us  refute.  Let  us  show,  that 
virtue  and  Christianity  cast  their  deepest  foundations  in  knowledge ; 
that,  however  they  may  ask  the  aid  of  principles  which,  in  a great 
degree,  govern  human  life  (and  which  must  necessarily,  therefore, 
be  either  powerful  allies,  or  irresistible  adversaries)  of  education,  of 
habit,  of  example,  of  public  authority,  of  public  institutions,  they 
rest,  nevertheless,  upon  the  firm  basis  of  rational  argument.  Let  us 
testify  to  the  world  our  sense  of  this  great  truth,  by  the  only  evi- 
dence which  the  world  will  believe,  the  influence  of  our  conclusions 
upon  our  own  conduct. 
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SERMON  VI. 

ON  OUll  DUTY  TO  GOD  AND  MAN. 

For  none  of  us  liveth  to  himself — Rom.  xiv.  7* 

The  use  of  many  of  the  precepts  and  maxims  of  Scripture,  is  not  so 
much  to  prescribe  actions,  as  to  generate  some  certain  turn  and  habit 
of  thinkitig : and  they  are  then  only  applied  as  they  ought  to  be, 
when  they  furnish  us  with  such  a view  of,  and  such  a way  of  consid- 
ering, the  subject  to  which  they  relate,  as  may  rectify  and  meliorate 
our  dispositions ; for  from  dispositions  so  rectified  and  meliorated, 
particular  good  actions,  and  particular  good  rules  of  acting,  flow  of 
their  own  accord.  This  is  true  of  the  great  Christian  maxims,  of 
loving  our  neighbours  as  ourselves ; of  doing  to  others  as  we  would 
that  others  should  do  to  us ; and  (as  will  appear,  I hope,  in  the  se- 
quel of  this  discourse)  of  that  of  the  text.  These  maxims  being 
well  impressed,  the  detail  of  conduct  may  be  left  to  itself.  The 
subtilties  of  casuistry,  I had  almost  said  the  science,  may  be  spared. 
By  presenting  to  the  mind  one  fixed  consideration,  such  a temper  is 
at  length  formed  within  us,  that  our  first  impressions  and  first  im- 
pulses are  sure  almost  of  being  on  the  side  of  virtue ; and  that  we 
feel  likewise  an  almost  irresistible  inclination  to  be  governed  by 
them.  When  this  disposition  is  perfected,  the  influence  of  religion, 
as  a moral  institution,  is  sufficiently  established. 

It  is  not  in  this  way,  but  in  another,  that  human  laws,  especially 
the  laws  of  free  countries,  proceed  to  attain  their  objects.  Foras- 
much as  their  ultimate  sanctions  are  to  be  dispensed  by  fallible  men* 
instead  of  an  unerring  and  omniscient  Judge,  the  safety,  as  well  as 
the  liberty,  of  the  subject  requires,  that  discretion  should  be  bound 
down  by  precise  rules  both  of  acting,  and  of  judging  of  actions. 
Hence  lawgivers  have  been  obliged  to  multiply  directions  and  pro- 
hibitions without  number : and  this  necessity,  for  such  I acknow- 
ledge it  to  be,  hath  drawn  them  into  a prolixity,  which  encumbers 
the  law  as  a science  to  those  who  study  or  administer  it ; and  some- 
times perplexes  it,  as  a rule  of  conduct,  to  those  who  have  nothing 
to  do  with  it,  but  to  obey  it.  Yet  still  they  find  themselves  unable 
to  make  laws  as  fast  as  occasions  demand  them  : they  find  themselves 
perpetually  called  upon  to  pursue,  by  fresh  paths,  the  inventive  ver- 
satility of  human  fraud,  or  to  provide  for  new  and  unforeseen  varie- 
ties of  situation.  Now,  should  religion,  which  professes  to  guide  the 
whole  train  and  range  of  a man’s  conduct,  interior  as  well  as  external, 
domestic  as  well  as  civil ; and  which,  consequently,  extends  the  op- 
erations of  its  rules  to  many  things  which  the  laws  leave  indifferent 
and  uncontrolled ; should  religion,  I say,  once  set  about  to  imitate 
the  precision  of  human  laws,  the  volume  of  its  precepts  would  soon 
be  rendered  useless  by  its  bulk,  and  unintelligible  by  its  intricacy. 
The  religion  of  Mahomet,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  religion  of 
a military  prophet,  constituted  itself  into  the  law  of  the  states  into 
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which  it  was  received.  Assuming  the  functions  of  legislators  and 
magistrates,  in  conjunction  with  the  character  of  interpreters  of  the 
Koran,  and  depositaries  of  the  supplemental  laws  of  the  religion,  the 
successors  of  the  Arabian  have,  under  the  name  of  traditionary 
rules,  compiled  a code  for  the  direction  of  their  followers  in  almost 
every  part  of  their  conduct.  The  seventy-jive  thousand  precepts  of 
that' code*  serve  only  to  show  the  futility  of  the  attempt ; to  prove 
by  experiment,  that  religion  can  only  act  upon  human  life  by  gene- 
ral precepts,  addressed  and  applied  to  the  disposition  ; that  there  is 
no  ground  for  the  objection  that  has  sometimes  been  made  to  Chris- 
tianity, that  it  is  defective,  as  a moral  institution,  for  the  want  of 
more  explicit,  more  circumstantial,  and  more  accurate  directions; 
and  that  when  we  place  by  the  side  of  each  other,  human  and  divine 
laws,  without  understanding  the  distinction  in  the  two  methods  by 
which  they  seek  to  attain  their  purpose,  and  the  reason  of  that  dis- 
tinction, we  form  a comparison  between  them,  which  is  likely  to  be 
injurious  to  both.  We  may  find  fault  with  the  Scriptures,  for  not 
giving  us  the  precision  of  civil  laws ; and  we  may  blame  the  laws,  for 
not  being  content  with  the  conciseness  and  simplicity  of  Scripture ; 
and  our  censure  in  both  cases  be  unfounded  and  undeserved. 

The  observation  of  the  text  is  exactly  of  the  nature  I have  been 
alluding  to.  It  supplies  a principle.  It  furnishes  us  with  a view  of 
our  duty,  and  of  the  relation  in  which  we  are  placed,  which,  if  at- 
tended to  (and  no  instruction  can  be  of  use  without  that)  will  pro- 
duce in  our  minds  just  determinations,  and,  what  are  of  more  value, 
because  more  wanted,  efficacious  motives. 

44  None  of  us  liveth  to  himself.”  We  ought  to  regard  our  lives 
(including  under  that  name  our  faculties,  our  opportunities,  our  ad- 
vantages of  every  kind)  not  as  mere  instruments  of  personal  gratifi- 
cation, but  as  due  to  the  service  of  God ; and  as  given  us  to  be 
employed  in  promoting  the  purpose  of  his  will  in  the  happiness  of 
our  fellow-creatures.  I am  not  able  to  imagine  a turn  of  thought 
which  is  better  than  this.  It  encounters  the  antagonist,  the  check, 
the  destroyer  of  all  virtue — selfishness.  It  is  intelligible  to, all;  to 
all  different  degrees  applicable.  It  incessantly  prompts  to  exertion, 
to  activity,  to  beneficence. 

In  order  to  recommend  it,  and  in  order  to  render  it  as  useful  as  it 
is  capable  of  being  made,  it  may  be  proper  to  point  out,  how  the 
force  and  truth  of  the  apostle’s  assertion  bears  upon  the  different 
classes  of  civil  society.  And  in  this  view,  the  description  of  men 
which  first,  undoubtedly,  offers  itself  to  our  notice,  is  that  of  men.  of 
public  characters ; who  possess  offices  of  importance,  power,  influ- 
ence, and  authority.  If  the  rule  and  principle  which  I am  exhibit- 
ing to  your  observation,  can  be  said  to  be  made  for  one  class  of  man- 
kind more  than  another,  it  is  for  them.  They , certainly,  44  live  not 
to  themselves.”  The  design,  the  tenure,  the  condition  of  their 
offices ; the  public  expectation,  the  public  claim  ; consign  their  lives 
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and  labours,  their  cares  and  thoughts  and  talents,  to  the  public  hap- 
piness, whereinsoever  it  is  connected  with  the  duties  of  their  stations, 
or  can  be  advanced  by  the  fidelity  of  their  services.  There  may  be 
occasions  and  emergencies  when  men  are  called  upon  to  take  part  in 
the  public  service,  out  of  the  line  of  their  professions,  or  the  ordinary 
limits  of  their  vocation.  But  these  emergencies  occur,  I think,  sel- 
dom. The  necessity  should  be  manifest,  before  we  yield  to  it.  A 
too  great  readiness  to  start  out  of  our  separate  precincts  of  duty,  in 
order  to  rush  into  provinces  which  belong  to  others,  is  a dangerous 
excess  of  zeal.  In  general  the  public  interest  is  best  upheld,  the 
public  quiet  always  best  preserved,  by  each  one  attending  closely  to 
the  proper  and  distinct  duties  of  his  station.  In  seasons  of  peril  or 
consternation,  this  attention  ought  to  be  doubled.  Dangers  are  not 
best  opposed  by  tumultuous  or  disorderly  exertions ; but  by  a sedate, 
firm,  and  calm  resistance,  especially  by  that  regular  and  silent 
strength,  which  is  the  collected  result  of  each  man’s  vigilance  and 
industry  in  his  separate  station.  For  public  men,  therefore,  to  be 
active  in  the  stations  assigned  to  them,  is  demanded  by  their  country 
in  the  hour  of  her  fear  or  danger.  If  ever  there  was  a time,  when 
they  that  rule  66  should  rule  with  diligence  when  supineness,  neg- 
ligence, and  remissness  in  office,  when  a timidity  or  love  of  ease, 
which  might  in  other  circumstances  be  tolerated,  ought  to  be  pro- 
scribed and  excluded,  it  is  the  present.  If  ever  there  was  a time  to 
make  the  public  feel  the  benefit  of  public  institutions,  it  is  this. 

But  I shall  add  nothing  more  concerning  the  obligation  which  the 
text,  and  the  lesson  it  conveys,  imposes  upon  public  men,  because  I 
think  that  the  principle  is  too  apt  to  be  considered  as  appertaining  to 
them  alone.  It  will  therefore  be  more  useful  to  show,  how  what  are 
called  private  stations  are  affected  by  the  same  principle.  I say, 
what  are  called  private  stations  ; for  such  they  are,  only  as  contradis- 
tinguished from  public  trusts  publicly  and  formally  confided.  In 
themselves,  and  accurately  estimated,  there  are  few  such  ; I mean, 
that  there  are  few  so  destined  to  the  private  emolument  of  the  pos- 
sessor, as  that  they  are  innocently  occupied  by  him,  when  they  are 
occupied  with  no  other  attention  but  to  his  own  enjoyment.  Civil 
government  is  constituted  for  the  happiness  of  the  governed,  and  not 
for  the  gratification  of  those  who  administer  it.  Not  only  so,  but 
the  gradations  of  rank  in  society  are  supported,  not  for  the  advantage 
or  pleasure  of  those  who  possess  the  highest  places  in  it,  but  for  the 
common  good;  for  the  security,  the  repose,  the  protection,  the  en- 
couragement, of  all.  They  may  be  very  satisfactorily  defended  upon 
this  principle ; but  then  this  principle  casts  upon  them  duties.  In 
particular  it  teaches  every  man  who  possesses  a fortune,  to  regard 
himself  as  in  some  measure -occupying  a public  station ; as  obliged  to 
make  it  a channel  of  beneficence,  an  instrument  of  good  to  others, 
and  not  merely  a supply  to  himself  of  the  materials  of  luxury,  os- 
tentation, or  avarice.  There  is  a share  of  power  and  influence  ne- 
cessarily attendant  upon  property ; upon  the  right  or  the  wrong  use 
of  which,  the  exertion  or  the  neglect,  depends  no  little  part  of  the 
vol.  ii.  R r 
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virtue  or  vice,  the  happiness  or  misery,  of  the  community.  It  is  in 
the  choice  of  every  man  of  rank  and  property  to  become  the  bene- 
factor or  the  scourge,  the  guardian  or  the  tyrant,  the  example  or  the 
corrupter,  of  the  virtue  of  his  servants,  his  tenants,  his  neighbour- 
hood ; to  be  the  author  to  them  of  peace  or  contention,  of  sobriety  or 
dissoluteness,  of  comfort  or  distress.  This  power,  whencesoever  it 
proceeds,  whether  expressly  conferred  or  silently  acquired  (for  I see 
no  difference  in  the  two  cases)  brings  along  with  it  obligation  and  re- 
sponsibility. It  is  to  be  lamented  when  this  consideration  is  not 
known,  or  not  attended  to.  Two  causes  appear  to  me  to  obstruct, 
to  men  of  this  description,  the  view  of  their  moral  situation.  One  is, 
that  they  do  not  perceive  any  call  upon  them  at  all ; the  other,  that, 
if  there  be  one,  they  do  not  see  to  what  they  are  called.  To  the 
first  point  I would  answer  in  the  words  of  an  excellent  moralist,* 
u The  delivery  of  the  talent  is  the  call it  is  the  call  of  Providence, 
the  call  of  Heaven.  The  supply  of  the  means  is  the  requisition  of 
the  duty.  When  we  find  ourselves  in  possession  of  faculties  and 
opportunities,  whether  arising  from  the  endowments  and  qualities  of 
our  minds,  or  from  the  advantages  of  fortune  and  station,  we  need 
ask  for  no  farther  evidence  of  the  intention  of  the  donor : we  ought 
to  see  in  that  intention,  a demand  upon  us  for  the  use  and  applica- 
tion of  what  has  been  given.  This  is  a principle  of  natural  as  well 
as  revealed  religion ; and  it  is  universal.  Then  as  to  the  second 
inquiry,  the  species  of  benevolence,  the  kind  of  duty  to  which  we  are 
bound,  it  is  pointed  out  to  us  by  the  same  indication.  To  whatever 
office  of  benevolence  our  faculties  are  best  fitted,  our  talents  turned  ; 
whatever  our  opportunities,  our  occasions,  our  fortune,  our  profes- 
sion, our  rank  or  station,  or  whatever  our  local  circumstances,  which 
are  capable  of  no  enumeration,  put  in  our  power  to  perform  with  the 
most  advantage  and  effect,  that  is  the  office  for  us ; that  it  is,  which, 
upon  our  principle,  we  are  designed,  and,  being  designed,  are  obli- 
ged to  discharge.  I think  that  the  judgment  of  mankind  does  not 
often  fail  them  in  the  choice  of  the  objects  or  species  of  their  benev- 
olence: but  what  fails  them  is  the  sense  of  the  obligation,  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  connexion  between  duty  and  power,  and  springing 
from  this  consciousness,  a disposition  to  seek  opportunities,  or  to  em- 
brace those  that  occur,  of  rendering  themselves  useful  to  their  gene- 
ration. 

Another  cause,  which  keeps  out  of  the  sight  of  those  who  are 
concerned  in  them,  the  duties  that  belong  to  superior  stations,  is  a 
language  from  their  infancy  familiar  to  them,  namely,  that  they  are 
placed  above  work.  I have  always  considered  this  as  a most  unfor- 
tunate phraseology.  And,  as  habitual  modes  of  speech  have  no 
small  effect  upon  public  sentiment,  it  has  a direct  tendency  to  make 
one  portion  of  mankind  envious,  and  the  other  idle.  The  truth  is, 
every  man  has  his  work.  The  kind  of  work  varies,  and  that  is  all 
the  difference  there  is.  A great  deal  of  labour  exists  beside  that  of 

* The  late  Abraham  Tucker,  Esq.  author  of  the  Light  of  Nature,  and  of  the 
Light  of  Nature  and  Revelation  pursued,  by  Edward  Search,  Esq. 
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the  hands ; many  species  of  industry  beside  bodily  operation,  equal- 
ly necessary,  requiring  equal  assiduity,  more  attention,  more  anxiety. 
It  is  not  true  therefore,  that  men  of  elevated  stations  are  exempted 
from  work : it  is  only  true,  that  there  is  assigned  to  them  work  of  a 
different  kind : whether  more  easy,  or  more  pleasant,  may  be  ques- 
tioned ; but  certainly  not  less  wanted,  not  less  essential  to  the  com- 
mon good.  Were  this  maxim  once  properly  received  as  a principle 
of  conduct,  it  would  put  men  of  fortune  and  rank  upon  inquiring, 
what  were  the  opportunities  of  doing  good  (for  some,  they  may  de- 
pend upon  it,  there  are)  which  in  a more  especial  manner  belonged  to 
their  situation  or  condition  ; and  were  this  principle  carried  into  any 
thing  like  its  full  effect,  or  even  were  this  way  of  thinking  sufficient- 
ly inculcated,  it  would  completely  remove  the  invidiousness  of  ele- 
vated stations.  Mankind  would  see  in  them  this  alternative:  If 
such  men  discharged  the  duties  which  were  attached  to  the  advan- 
tages they  enjoyed,  they  deserved  these  advantages:  if  they  did 
not,  they  were,  morally  speaking,  in  the  situation  of  a poor  man, 
who  neglected  his  business  and  his  calling  ; and  in  no  better.  And 
the  proper  reflection  in  both  cases  is  the  same : the  individual  is  in  a 
high  degree  culpable,  yet  the  business  and  the  calling  beneficial  and 
expedient. 

The  habit  and  the  disposition  which  we  wish  to  recommend, 
namely,  that  of  casting  about  for  opportunities  of  doing  good,  rea- 
dily seizing  those  which  accidentally  present  themselves,  and  faith- 
fully using  those  which  naturally  and  regularly  belong  to  our  situa- 
tions, appear  to  be  sometimes  checked  by  a notion,  very  natural  to 
active  spirits,  and  to  flattered  talents.  They  will  not  be  content  to 
do  little  things.  They  will  either  attempt  mighty  matters,  or  do 
nothing.  The  small  effect  which  the  private  endeavours  of  an  indi- 
vidual can  produce  upon  the  mass  of  social  good,  is  so  lost,  and  so 
unperceived,  in  the  comparison,  that  it  neither  deserves,  they  think, 
nor  rewards,  the  attention  which  it  requires.  The  answer  is,  that 
the  comparison,  which  thus  discourages  them,  ought  never  to  be 
made.  The  good  which  their  efforts  can  produce,  may  be  too  mi- 
nute to  bear  any  sensible  proportion  to  the  sum  of  public  happiness, 
yet  may  be  their  share ; may  be  enough  for  them.  The  proper 
question  is  not,  whether  the  good  we  aim  at  be  great  or  little ; still 
less,  whether  it  be  great  or  little  in  comparison  with  the  whole ; but 
whether  it  be  the  most  which  it  is  in  our  power  to  perform.  A sin- 
gle action  may  be,  as  it  were,  nothing  to  the  aggregate  of  moral 
good ; so  also  may  be  the  agent.  It  may  still,  therefore,  be  the 
proportion  which  is  required  of  him.  In  all  things  nature  works  by 
numbers.  Her  greatest  effects  are  achieved  by  the  joint  operation 
of  multitudes  of,  separately  considered,  insignificant  individuals. 
It  is  enough  for  each  that  it  executes  its  office.  It  is  not  its  con- 
cern, because  it  does  not  depend  upon  its  will,  what  place  that  office 
holds  in,  or  what  proportion  it  bears  to,  the  general  result.  Let  our 
only  comparison  therefore  be,  between  our  opportunities  and  the  use 
which  we  make  of  them.  When  we  would  extend  our  views,  or 
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stretch  out  our  hand,  to  distant  and  general  good,  we  are  commonly 
lost  and  sunk  in  the  magnitude  of  the  subject.  Particular  good,  and 
the  particular  good  which  lies  within  our  reach,  is  all  we  are  con- 
cerned to  attempt,  or  to  inquire  about.  Not  the  smallest  effort  will 
be  forgotten ; not  a particle  of  our  virtue  will  fall  to  the  ground. 
Whether  successful  or  not,  our  endeavours  will  be  recorded ; will 
be  estimated,  not  according  to  the  proportion  which  they  bear  to  the 
universal  interest,  but  according  to  the  relation  which  they  hold  to 
our  means  and  opportunities  ; according  to  the  disinterestedness,  the 
sincerity,  with  which  we  undertook,  the  pains  and  perseverance  with 
which  we  carried  them  on.  It  may  be  true,  and  I think  it  is  the 
doctrine  of  Scripture,  that  the  right  use  of  great  faculties  or  great 
opportunities  will  be  more  highly  rewarded,  than  the  right  use  of 
inferior  faculties  and  less  opportunities.  He  that  with  ten  talents 
had  made  ten  talents  more,  was  placed  over  ten  cities.  The  neg- 
lected talent  was  also  given  to  him.  He  who  with  five  talents  had 
made  five  more,  though  pronounced  to  be  a good  and  faithful  ser- 
vant, was  placed  only  over  five  cities.  (Matt.  xxv.  20,  et  seq.) 
This  distinction  might  without  any  great  harshness  to  our  moral 
feelings,  be  resolved  into  the  will  of  the  supreme  Benefactor : but 
we  can  see  perhaps  enough  of  the  subject  to  perceive  that  it  was 
just.  The  merit  may  reasonably  be  supposed  to  have  been  more 
in  one  case  than  the  other.  The  danger,  the  activity,  the  care,  the 
solicitude,  were  greater.  Still  both  received  rewards,  abundant  be- 
yond measure  when  compared  with  the  services,  equitable  and  pro- 
portioned when  compared  with  one  another. 

That  our  obligation  is  commensurate  with  our  opportunity,  and 
that  the  possession  of  the  opportunity  is  sufficient,  without  any  far- 
ther or  more  formal  command  to  create  the  obligation,  is  a principle 
of  morality  and  of  Scripture ; and  is  alike  true  in  all  countries. 
But  that  power  and  property  so  far  go  together,  as  to  constitute 
private  fortunes  into  public  stations,  as  to  cast  upon  large  portions 
of  the  community  occasions  which  render  the  preceding  principles 
more  constantly  applicable,  is  the  effect  of  civil  institutions,  and  is 
found  in  no  country  more  than  in  ours ; if  in  any  so  much.  With 
us  a great  part  of  the  public  business  of  the  country  is  transacted  by 
the  country  itself : and  upon  the  prudent  and  faithful  management 
of  it,  depends,  in  a very  considerable  degree,  the  interior  prosperity 
of  the  nation,  and  the  satisfaction  of  great  bodies  of  the  people. 
Not  only  offices  of  magistracy,  which  affect  and  pervade  every  dis- 
trict, are  delegated  to  the  principal  inhabitants  of  the  neighbour- 
hood, but  there  is  erected  in  every  county  a high  and  venerable  tri- 
bunal, to  which  owners  of  permanent  property,  down  almost  to  their 
lowest  classes,  are  indiscriminately  called ; and  called  to  take  part, 
not  in  the  forms  and  ceremonies  of  the  meeting,  but  in  the  most  ef- 
ficient and  important  of  its  functions.  The  wisdom  of  man  hath  not 
devised  a happier  institution  than  that  of  juries,  or  one  founded  in  a 
juster  knowledge  of  human  life,  or  of  the  human  capacity.  In  juris- 
prudence, as  in  every  science,  the  points  ultimately  rest  upon  com- 
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mon  sense.  But  to  reduce  a question  to  these  points,  and  to  propose 
them  accurately,  requires,  not  only  an  understanding  superior  to 
that  which  is  necessary  to  decide  upon  them  when  proposed,  but 
oftentimes  also  a technical  and  peculiar  erudition.  Agreeably  to 
this  distinction,  which  runs  perhaps  through  all  sciences,  what  is 
preliminary  and  preparatory,  is  left  to  the  legal  profession ; what  is 
final,  to  the  plain  understanding  of  plain  men.  But  since  it  is  ne- 
cessary that  the  judgment  of  such  men  should  be  informed ; and 
since  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  advice  which  falls  with  so 
much  weight,  should  be  drawn  from  the  purest  sources;  judges  are 
sent  down  to  us,  who  have  spent  their  lives  in  the  study  and  admin- 
istration of  the  laws  of  their  country,  and  who  come  amongst  us, 
strangers  to  our  contentions,  if  we  have  any,  our  parties,  and  our 
prejudices  ; strangers  to  every  thing  except  the  evidence  which  they 
hear.  The  effect  corresponds  with  the  wisdom  of  the  design.  Ju- 
ries may  err,  and  frequently  do  so ; but  there  is  no  system  of  error 
incorporated  with  their  constitution.  Corruption,  terror,  influence, 
are  excluded  by  it ; and  prejudice,  in  a great  degree,  though  not  en- 
tirely. This  danger  which  consists  in  juries  viewing  one  class  of 
men,  or  one  class  of  rights,  in  a more  or  less  favourable  light  than 
another,  is  the  only  one  to  be  feared,  and  to  be  guarded  against. 
It  is  a disposition,  which,  whenever  it  rises  up  in  the  minds  of  jurors, 
ought  to  be  repressed  by  their  probity,  their  consciences,  the  sense 
of  their  duty,  the  remembrance  of  their  oaths. 

And  this  institution  is  not  more  salutary,  than  it  is  grateful  and 
honourable  to  those  popular  feelings  of  which  all  good  governments 
are  tender.  Hear  the  language  of  the  law.  In  the  most  moment- 
ous interests,  in  the  last  peril  indeed  of  human  life,  the  accused  ap- 
peals to  God  and  his  country,  66  which  country  you  are.”  What 
pomp  of  titles,  what  display  of  honours,  can  equal  the  real  dignity 
which  these  few  words  confer  upon  those  to  whom  they  are  address- 
ed ? They  show,  by  terms  the  most  solemn  and  significant,  how  high- 
ly the  law  deems  of  the  functions  and  character  of  a jury ; they  show 
also,  with  what  care  of  the  safety  of  the  subject  it  is  that  the  same 
law  has  provided  for  every  one  a recourse  to  the  fair  and  indifferent 
arbitration  of  his  neighbours.  This  is  substantial  equality ; real 
freedom  : equality  of  protection ; freedom  from  injustice.  May  it 
never  be  invaded,  never  abused  ! May  it  be  perpetual ! And  it  will 
be  so,  if  the  affection  of  the  country  continue  to  be  preserved  to  it, 
by  the  integrity  of  those  who  are  charged  with  its  office. 
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ON  THE  CHARACTER  AND  EXAMPLE  OF  CHRIST. 

In  the  first  place,  Christ  was  absolutely  innocent : we  do  not  find  a 
single  vice  to  which  he  was  addicted,  either  from  the  accounts  of  his 
own  followers,  or  as  charged  upon  him  by  his  enemies : we  hear  no- 
thing like  what  is  told  of  Mahomet,  of  his  wives  and  concubines ; 
nothing  of  his  falling,  like  Socrates  and  Plato,  into  the  fashionable 
vices  of  his  country. — In  the  next  place,  his  whole  life,  that  part  of 
it  at  least,  which  we  are  acquainted  with,  was  employed  in  doing 
good,  in  substantial  acts  of  kindness  and  compassion  to  all  those  who 
fell  in  his  way,  i.  e.  in  solid  virtue.  In  his  youth,  he  set  an  exam- 
ple of  subjection  and  obedience  to  his  parents.  (Luke,  ii.  51.) — By 
his  presence  of  mind  and  judicious  replies,  whenever  ensnaring  ques- 
tions were  proposed  to  him,  he  testified  the  coolness  and  soundness 
of  his  understanding.  (Matt.  xxi.  24;  xxii.  16;  xxx.  37.) — By 
avoiding  all  danger  when  he  could  do  it  consistently  with  his  duty, 
and  resolutely  encountering  the  greatest,  when  his  hour  was  come , 
i.  e.  when  his  own  office  or  the  destination  of  Providence  made  it 
necessary,  he  proved  the  sedateness  of  his  courage  in  opposition  to 
that  which  is  produced  by  passion  and  enthusiasm.  (Matt.  xii.  14, 
15 ; xiv.  12,  13  ; John,  iv.  1 — 3.  compared  with  Matt.  xv.  17 — 19.) 
— By  his  patience  and  forbearance,  when  he  had  the  means  of  re- 
venge in  his  power,  he  taught  us  the  proper  treatment  of  our  ene- 
mies. (Luke,  ix.  54;  Matt.  xxvi.  53.  compared  with  Luke,  xxiii. 
34.) — By  his  withdrawing  himself  from  the  populace  and  repelling 
their  attempts  to  make  him  a king,  he  showed  us  the  sense  we  ought 
to  entertain  of  popular  clamour  and  applause.  (John,  vi.  15.) — By 
his  laying  hold  of  every  opportunity  to  instruct  his  followers,  and 
taking  so  much  pains  to  inculcate  his  precepts,  he  left  us  a pattern 
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of  industry  and  zeal  in  our  profession.  — By  the  liberty  he  took  with 
the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees,  the  lawyers  and  scribes,  in  exposing 
their  hypocrisy,  their  errors  and  corruptions,  he  taught  us  fortitude 
in  the  discharge  of  our  duty.  (Matt,  xxiii ; Luke,  xi.  54.) — He 
spared  neither  the  faults  of  his  friends,  nor  the  vices  of  his  enemies. 
— By  his  indifference  and  unconcern  about  his  own  accommodation 
and  appearance,  the  interest  of  his  family  and  fortune,  he  condemn- 
ed all  worldly-mindedness.  (Matt.  viii.  20;  xii.  46 — 50.  John,  iv. 
34.)  — He  was  perfectly  sober  and  rational  in  his  devotions,  as  witness 
the  Lord’s  prayer  compared  with  any  of  the  compositions  of  modern 
enthusiasts. — His  admirable  discourses  before  his  death  are  speci- 
mens of  inimitable  tenderness  and  affection  towards  his  followers. 
(John,  xiv. — xvii.)  His  quiet  submission  to  death,  though  even 
the  prospect  of  it  was  terrible  to  him,  exhibits  a complete  pattern  of 
resignation  and  acquiescence,  in  the  divine  will.  (John,  xxii.  41 
—44.) 

And  to  crown  all,  his  example  was  practicable,  and  suited  to  the 
condition  of  human  life  — He  did  not,  like  Rousseau,  call  upon  man- 
kind to  return  back  into  a state  of  nature,  or  calculate  his  precepts 
for  such  a state. — He  did  not,  with  the  monk  and  the  hermit,  run 
into  caves  and  cloisters,  or  suppose  men  could  make  themselves  more 
acceptable  to  God  by  keeping  out  of  the  way  of  one  another.  He 
did  not,  with  some  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  stoics,  command  his 
followers  to  throw  their  wealth  into  the  sea,  nor  with  the  eastern  fa- 
quirs to  inflict  upon  themselves  any  tedious  gloomy  penances,  or  ex- 
travagant mortifications. — He  did  not,  what  is  the  sure  companion 
of  enthusiasm,  affect  singularity  in  his  behaviour ; he  dressed,  he 
ate,  he  conversed,  like  other  people;  he  accepted  their  invitations, 
was  a guest  at  their  feasts,  frequented  their  synagogues,  and  went 
up  to  Jerusalem  at  their  great  festival.  He  supposed  his  disciples 
to  follow  some  professions,  to  be  soldiers,  tax-gatherers,  fishermen ; 
to  marry  wives,  pay  taxes,  submit  to  magistrates ; — to  carry  on  their 
usual  business  ; and  when  they  could  be  spared  from  his  service,  to 
return  again  to  their  respective  callings.* — Upon  the  whole,  if  the 
account  which  is  given  of  Christ  in  Scripture  be  a just  one; — if 
there  was  really  such  a person,  how  could  he  be  an  impostor? — If 
there  was  no  such  person,  how  came  the  illiterate  Evangelists  to  hit 
of  such  a character,  and  that  without  any  visible  design  of  drawing 
any  character  at  all  ? 

* The  like  did  his  forerunner  John  the  Baptist.  When  the  publicans  and  soldiers, 
people  of  the  two  most  obnoxious  professions  in  that  age  and  country,  asked  John 
what  they  were  to  do,  John  does  not  require  them  to  quit  their  occupations,  but  to 
beware  of  the  vices  and  perform  the  duties  of  them  ; which  also  is  to  be  understood 
as  the  Baptist’s  own  explanation  of  that  /xtravoia  hs  cctyvriv  to  which  he 

called  his  countrymen. 


ON  THE 


MORALITY  OF  THE  GOSPEL. 


The  morality  of  the  gospel  [is]  not  beyond  what  might  be  discover- 
ed by  reason ; nor  possibly  could  be ; because  all  morality  being 
founded  in  relations  and  consequences,  which  we  are  acquainted 
with,  and  experience,  must  depend  upon  reasons  intelligible  to  our 
apprehensions,  and  discoverable  by  us. 

Nor  perhaps,,  except  in  a few  instances,  was  it  beyond  what  might 
have  been  collected  from  the  scattered  precepts  of  different  philo- 
sophers. 

Indeed  to  have  put  together  all  the  wise  and  good  precepts  of  all 
the  different  philosophers,  to  have  separated  and  laid  aside  all  the 
error,  immorality  and  superstition  that  was  mixed  with  them,  would 
have  proved  a very  difficult  work.  But  that  a single  person,  with- 
out any  assistance  from  those  philosophers,  or  any  human  learning 
whatsoever,  in  direct  opposition  also  to  the  established  practices  and 
maxims  of  his  own  country,  should  form  a system,  so  unblameable 
on  the  one  hand,  and  so  perfect  on  the  other,  is  extraordinary,  be- 
yond example  and  belief ; and  yet  must  be  believed  by  those  who 
hold  Christ  to  have  been  either  an  impostor  or  enthusiast. 

The  following  are  some  principal  articles  of  his  system. 

1.  The  forgiveness  of  injuries  and  enemies; — absolutely  ori- 
ginal. 

“ Ye  have  heard  that  it  hath  been  said  thou  shalt  love  thy  neigh- 
bour and  hate  thine  enemy  ; but  I say  unto  you,  love  your  enemies, 
bless  them  that  curse  you,  do  good  to  them  that  hate  you,  and  pray 
for  them  which  despitefully  use  you  and  persecute  you,  that  ye  may 
be  the  children  of  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven ; for  he  maketh 
his  sun  to  rise  on  the  evil  and  on  the  good,  and  sendeth  rain  on  the 
just  and  on  the  unjust.”  (Matt.  v.  43 — 45.) 

“If  ye  forgive  men  their  trespasses,  your  heavenly  Father  will 
also  forgive  you  ; but  if  ye  forgive  not  men  their  trespasses,  neither 
will  your  heavenly  Father  forgive  you.”  (Matt.  vi.  14,  15.) 

“ Then  came  Peter  unto  him,  and  said,  Lord,  how  oft  shall  my 
brother  sin  against  me,  and  I forgive  him?  till  seven  times?  Jesus 
saith  unto  him,  I say  not  unto  thee  until  seven  times,  but  until  sev- 
enty times  seven  : therefore  ( i . e.  in  this  respect)  is  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  likened  unto  a certain  king  which  would  take  account  of  his 
servants ; and  when  he  had  begun  to  reckon,  one  was  brought  unto 
him  which  owed  him  ten  thousand  talents ; but,  forasmuch  as  he  had 
not  to  pay,  his  lord  commanded  him  to  be  sold,  and  his  wife  and 
children,  and  all  that  he  had,  and  payment  to  be  made  : the  servant 
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J therefore  fell  down,  and  worshipped  him,  saying,  Lord,  have  pa- 
j tience  with  me,  and  I will  pay  thee  all.  Then  the  lord  of  that  ser- 
j vant  was  moved  with  compassion,  and  loosed  him,  and  forgave  him 
the  debt.  But  the  same  servant  went  out  and  found  one  of  his  fel- 
j low-servants,  which  owed  him  a hundred  pence ; and  he  laid  hands 
on  him  and  took  him  by  the  throat,  saying,  Pay  me  what  thou  owest : 
and  his  fellow- servant  fell  down  at  his  feet,  and  besought  him,  saying, 
Have  patience  with  me,  and  I will  pay  thee  all ; and  he  would  not, 
but  went  and  cast  him  into  prison,  till  he  should  pay  the  debt.  So 
when  his  fellow-servants  saw  what  was  done,  they  were  very  sorry, 
and  came  and  told  unto  their  lord  all  that  was  done.  Then  his  lord, 
after  that  he  had  called  him,  said  unto  him,  O thou  wicked  servant, 
I forgave  thee  all  that  debt,  because  thou  desiredst  me ; shouldst  not 
thou  also  have  had  compassion  on  thy  fellow-servant,  even  as  I had 
pity  on  thee  ? And  his  lord  was  wroth,  and  delivered  him  to  the 
tormentors,  till  he  should  pay  all  that  was  due  unto  him  : so  likewise 
shall  my  heavenly  Father  do  also  unto  you,  if  ye  from  your  hearts 
forgive  not  every  one  his  brother  their  trespasses.”  (Matt,  xviii.  21 
— 35.) 

44  And  when  ye  stand  praying,  forgive,  if  ye  have  aught  against 
any ; that  your  Father  also,  which  is  in  heaven,  may  forgive  you 
your  trespasses.”  (Mark,  xi.  25.) 

44  Love  ye  your  enemies,  and  do  good,  and  lend,  hoping  for  nothing 
again,  and  your  reward  shall  be  great,  and  ye  shall  be  the  children  of 
the  Highest,  for  he  is  kind  unto  the  unthankful  and  to  the  evil.” 

J (Luke,  vi.  35.) 

64  And  when  they  were  come  to  the  place,  which  is  called  Calvary, 
there  they  crucified  him,  and  the  malefactors,  one  on  the  right  hand, 
and  the  other  on  the  left.  Then  said  Jesus,  Father,  forgive  them, 

! for  they  know  not  what  they  do.”  (Luke,  xxiii.  34.) 

II.  The  universality  of  benevolence  without  distinction  of  country 
or  religion. 

44  They  went,  and  entered  into  a village  of  the  Samaritans  to  make 
ready  for  him ; and  they  did  not  receive  him,  because  his  face  was 
as  though  he  would  go  to  Jerusalem.  And  when  his  disciples,  J ames 
and  John,  saw  this,  they  said,  Lord,  wilt  thou  that  we  command  fire 
to  come  down  from  heaven,  and  consume  them,  even  as  Elias  did  ? 
But  he  turned,  and  rebuked  them,  and  said,  Ye  know  not  what 
manner  of  spirit  ye  are  of.”  (Luke,  ix.  52,  53.) 

44  The  Jewish  lawyer,  willing  to  justify  himself,  said  unto  Jesus, 
And  who  is  my  neighbour?  And  Jesus  answering,  said,  A certain 
man  went  down  from  Jerusalem  to  Jericho,  and  fell  among  thieves, 
which  stripped  him  of  his  raiment,  and  wounded  him,  and  departed, 
leaving  him  half  dead : and  by  chance  there  came  down  a certain 
priest  that  way,  and  when  he  saw  him,  he  passed  by  on  the  other 
side ; and  likewise  a Levite,  when  he  was  at  the  place,  came  and 
looked  on  him,  and  passed  by  on  the  other  side : but  a certain  Sa- 
maritan, as  he  journeyed,  came  where  he  was;  and  when  he  saw 
him,  he  had  compassion  on  him,  and  went  to  him,  and  bound  up  his 
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wounds,  pouring  in  oil  and  wine,  and  set  him  on  his  own  beast,  and 
brought  him  to  an  inn,  and  took  care  of  him ; and  on  the  morrow, 
when  he  departed,  he  took  out  twopence,  and  gave  them  to  the  host, 
and  said,  Take  care  of  him,  and  whatsoever  thou  spendest  more,  when 
I come  again,  I will  repay  thee : Which  now  of  these  three,  thinkest 
thou,  was  neighbour  to  him  that  fell  among  the  thieves  ? and  he  said, 
He  that  showed  mercy  on  him.  Then  said  Jesus  unto  him,  Go,  and 
do  thou  likewise.”  (Luke,  x.  29 — 37.) 

III.  The  inferiority  and  subordination  of  the  ceremonial  to  the 
moral  Laze. 

u Leave  thy  gift  before  the  altar,  and  go  thy  way ; first  be  recon- 
ciled to  thy  brother,  and  then  come  and  offer  thy  gift.”  (Matt.  v.  24.) 

“ If  ye  had  known  what  this  meaneth,  I will  have  mercy  and  not 
sacrifice,  ye  would  not  have  condemned  the  guiltless.”  (Matt.  xii.  7.) 

u And,  behold,  there  was  a man  which  had  his  hand  withered : 
and  they  asked  him,  saying,  Is  it  lawful  to  heal  on  the  sabbath  days  ? 
that  they  might  accuse  him.  And  he  said  unto  him,  What  man 
shall  there  be  among  you,  that  shall  have  one  sheep,  and  if  it  fall 
into  a pit  on  the  sabbath  day,  will  he  not  lay  hold  on  it  and  lift  it 
out  ? how  much  then  is  a man  better  than  a sheep  ? wherefore  it  is 
lawful  to  do  well  on  the  sabbath  days.”  (Matt.  xii.  10 — 12.)  See 
also  Mark,  iii.  1 — 5. 

**  Not  that  which  goeth  into  the  mouth  defileth  a man ; but  that 
which  eometh  out  of  the  mouth,  this  defileth  a man  : those  things, 
which  proceed  out  of  the  mouth,  come  forth  from  the  heart,  and  they 
defile  the  man ; for  out  of  the  heart  proceed  evil  thoughts,  murders, 
adulteries,  fornications,  thefts,  false  witnesses,  blasphemies : these 
are  the  things  which  defile  a man ; but  to  eat  with  unwashen  hands, 
defileth  not  a man.”  (Matt.  xv.  11,  18 — 20.) 

“ Woe  unto  you,  scribes  and  Pharisees,  hypocrites  ! for  ye  pay 
tithe  of  mint  and  anise  and  cummin,  and  have  omitted  the  weightier 
matters  of  the  law,  justice,  mercy,  and  faith  (fidelity :)  these  ought 
ye  to  have  done,  and  not  to  leave  the  others  undone.” 

Ye  make  clean  the  outside  of  the  cup  and  of  the  platter,  but 
within  they  are  full  of  extortion  and  excess.  Thou  blind  Pharisee  ! 
cleanse  first  that  which  is  within  the  cup  and  platter,  that  the  outside 
of  them  may  be  clean  also.”  (Matt,  xxiii.  23 — 26.) 

“ And  the  scribe  said  unto  him,  Well,  Master,  thou  hast  said  the 
truth,  for  there  is  one  God,  and  there  is  none  other  but  he,  and  to 
love  him  with  all  the  heart,  and  with  all  the  understanding,  and  with 
all  the  soul,  and  with  all  the  strength,  and  to  love  his  neighbour  as 
himself,  is  more  than  all  whole  burnt-offerings  and  sacrifices.  And 
when  Jesus  saw  that  he  answered  discreetly,  he  said  unto  him.  Thou 
art  not  far  from  the  kingdom  of  God.”  (Mark,  xii.  32 — 84.) 

IV.  The  condemning  of  spiritual  pride  and  ostentation. 

u Take  heed  that  ye  do  not  your  alms  before  men,  to  be  seen  of 
them ; otherwise  ye  shall  have  no  reward  of  your  Father  which  is  in 
heaven : therefore  when  thou  dost  thine  alms,  do  not  sound  a trum- 
pet before  thee,  as  the  hypocrites  do,  in  the  synagogues  and  in  the 
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^ streets,  that  they  may  have  glory  of  men : verily  I say  unto  you, 
’ They  have  their  reward.  But  when  thou  dost  alms,  let  not  thy  left 
’ | hand  know  what  thy  right  hand  doeth,  that  thine  alms  may  be  in 
11  jj  secret ; and  thy  Father,  which  seeth  in  secret,  himself  shall  reward 
* jj  thee  openly.  And  when  thou  prayest,  thou  shalt  not  be  as  the  hyp- 
j | ocrites  are,  for  they  love  to  pray,  standing  in  the  synagogues,  and  in 
the  corners  of  the  streets,  that  they  may  be  seen  of  men ; verily  I 
I say  unto  you,  They  have  their  reward.  But  thou,  when  thou  pray- 
1 est,  enter  into  thy  closet,  and  when  thou  hast  shut  thy  door,  pray  to 
thy  Father  which  is  in  secret ; and  thy  Father  which  seeth  in  secret 
j shall  reward  thee  openly.  Moreover  when  ye  fast,  be  not  as  the 
I hypocrites,  of  a sad  countenance ; for  they  disfigure  their  faces,  that 
they  may  appear  unto  men  to  fast ; verily  I say  unto  you,  They  have 
their  reward:  but  thou,  when  thou  fastest,  anoint  thine  head  and 

I wash  thy  face,  that  thou  appear  not  unto  men  to  fast,  but  unto  thy 
Father  which  is  in  secret ; and  thy  Father  which  seeth  in  secret, 
shall  reward  thee  openly.”  (Matt.  vi.  1 — 6,  16 — 18.) 

44  All  their  works  they  do  for  to  be  seen  of  men  : they  make 
broad  their  phylacteries,  and  enlarge  the  borders  of  their  garments, 
and  love  the  uppermost  rooms  at  feasts,  and  the  chief  seats  in  the 
! synagogues,  and  greetings  in  the  markets,  and  to  be  called  of  men, 
Rabbi,  Rabbi.”  (Matt,  xxiii.  5 — 7.) 

44  And  he  spake  this  parable  unto  certain  which  trusted  in  them- 
selves that  they  were  righteous,  and  despised  others.  Two  men 
went  up  into  the  temple  to  pray ; the  one  a Pharisee,  and  the  other 
a publican.  The  Pharisee  stood  and  prayed  thus  with  himself, 
God,  I thank  thee,  that  I am  not  as  other  men  are,  extortioners,  un- 
just, adulterers,  or  even  as  this  publican ; I fast  twice  in  the  week, 
I give  tithes  of  all  that  I possess.  And  the  publican,  standing  afar 
off,  would  not  lift  up  so  much  as  his  eyes  unto  heaven,  but  smote 
upon  his  breast,  saying,  God,  be  merciful  to  me  a sinner.  I tell 
you,  This  man  went  down  to  his  house  justified  rather  than  the 
other ; for  every  one  that  exalteth  himself,  shall  be  abased ; and  he 
that  humbleth  himself,  shall  be  exalted.”  (Luke,  xviii.  9 — 14.) 

V.  Restraining  the  licentiousness  of  divorces. 

44  The  Pharisees  came  unto  him,  tempting  him,  and  saying  unto 
him,  Is  it  lawful  for  a man  to  put  away  his  wife  for  every  cause  ? 
And  he  answered  and  said  unto  them,  Have  ye  not  read,  that  he 
which  made  them  at  the  beginning,  made  them  male  and  female ; 
and  said,  For  this  cause  shall  a man  leave  father  and  mother,  and 
shall  cleave  to  his  wife ; and  they  twain  shall  be  one  flesh  ? where- 
fore they  are  no  more  twain,  but  one  flesh.  What  therefore  God 
hath  joined  together,  let  not  man  put  asunder.  They  say  unto  him, 
Why  did  Moses  then  command  to  give  a writing  of  divorcement, 
and  to  put  her  away  ? He  saith  unto  them,  Moses  because  of  the 
hardness  of  your  hearts  suffered  you  to  put  away  your  wives : but 
from  the  beginning  it  was  not  so ; and  I say  unto  you,  Whosoever 
shall  put  away  his  wife,  except  it  be  for  fornication,  and  shall  marry 
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another,  committeth  adultery ; and  whoso  marrieth  her  which  is  put 
away  doth  commit  adultery.”  (Matt.  xix.  3 — 9.) 

N.  B.  These  four  last  articles  were  in  direct  opposition  to  the  es- 
tablished practice  and  opinions  of  our  Saviour’s  own  country. 

VI.  The  separation  of  civil  authority  from  religious  matters. 

“ Then  saith  he  unto  them,  Render  unto  Caesar  the  things  which 
are  Caesar’s,  and  unto  God  the  things  that  are  God’s.”  (Matt.  xxii. 
21.) 

<c  And  one  of  the  company  said  unto  him,  Master,  speak  to  my 
brother,  that  he  divide  the  inheritance  with  me.  And  he  said  unto 
him,  Man,  who  made  me  a judge  or  a divider  over  you?”  (Luke, 
xii.  13,  14.) 

He  said  unto  the  woman  (caught  in  adultery)  “ Where  are  those 
thine  accusers  ? hath  no  man  condemned  thee  ? ( i . e.  judicially ; for 
the  woman’s  answer  was  not  true  in  any  other  sense.)  She  said,  No 
man,  Lord : and  Jesus  said  unto  her,  Neither  do  I condemn  thee” 

( i . e.  in  the  same  sense,  or  as  a judge.)  (John,  viii.  10,  11.) 

VII.  Purity  and  simplicity  of  divine  worship. 

“ When  ye  pray,  use  not  vain  repetitions  as  the  heathen  do ; for 
they  think  that  they  shall  be  heard  for  their  much  speaking.  "Be 
not  ye  therefore  like  unto  them ; for  your  Father  knoweth  what 
things  ye  have  need  of  before  you  ask  him  : after  this  manner  there- 
fore pray  ye,  Our  Father,”  &c.  (Matt.  vi.  7 — 9.) 

“ The  hour  cometh,  and  now  is,  when  the  true  worshippers  shall 
worship  the  Father  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  for  the  Father  seeketh  such 
to  worship  him.  God  is  a Spirit ; and  they  that  worship  him,  must 
worship  him  in  spirit  and  in  truth.”  (John,  iv.  23,  24.) 

VIII.  Estimating  of  actions  hy  the  intent  and  not  the  effect. 

“ And  Jesus  sat  over  against  the  treasury  (i.  e.  for  pious  uses) 
and  beheld  how  the  people  cast  money  into  the  treasury  : and  many 
that  were  rich  cast  in  much.  And  there  came  a certain  poor  widow, 
and  she  threw  in  two  mites,  which  make  a farthing : and  he  called 
unto  him  his  disciples,  and  saith  unto  them,  Verily  I say  unto  you. 
That  this  poor  widow  hath  cast  more  in  than  all  they  which  have 
cast  into  the  treasury ; for  all  they  did  cast  in  of  their  abundance ; 
but  she  of  her  want  did  cast  in  all  that  she  had,  even  all  her  living.” 
(Mark,  xii.  41 — 44.) 

IX.  Extending  of  morality  to  the  regulation  of  the  thoughts. 

“ I say  unto  you,  That  whosoever  looketh  on  a woman  to  lust 
after  her,  hath  committed  adultery  with  her  already  in  his  heart.” 
(Matt.  v.  28.) 

66  Out  of  the  heart  proceed  evil  thoughts,  &c. — these  are  the 
things  which  defile  a man.”  (Matt.  xv.  19,  20.) 

X.  The  demand  of  duty  from  mankind  proportioned  to  their 
ability  and  opportunities. 

“ That  servant  which  knew  his  lord’s  will,  and  prepared  not  him- 
self, neither  did  according  to  his  will,  shall  be  beaten  with  many 
stripes ; but  he  that  knew  not,  and  did  commit  things  worthy  of 
stripes,  shall  be  beaten  with  few  stripes ; for  unto  whomsoever  much 
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is  given,  of  him  shall  be  much  required ; and  ( i . e.  as)  to  whom  men 
have  committed  much,  of  him  they  will  ask  the  more.”  (Luke,  xii. 
47,  48.) 

XI.  The  invitations  to  repentance. 

44  Then  drew  near  unto  him  all  the  publicans  and  sinners  for  to 
hear  him.  And  the  Pharisees  and  scribes  murmured,  saying,  This 
man  receiveth  sinners,  and  eateth  with  them.  And  he  spake  this 
parable  unto  them,  saying,  What  man  of  you,  having  a hundred 
sheep,  if  he  lose  one  of  them,  doth  not  leave  the  ninety  and  nine  in 
the  wilderness,  and  go  after  that  which  is  lost  till  he  find  it  ? and 
when  he  hath  found  it,  he  layeth  it  on  his  shoulders,  rejoicing : and 
when  he  cometh  home,  he  calleth  together  his  friends  and  neigh- 
bours, saying  unto  them,  Rejoice  with  me,  for  I have  found  my 
sheep  which  was  lost.  I say  unto  you,  That  likewise  joy  shall  be 
in  heaven  over  one  sinner  that  repenteth,  more  than  over  ninety  and 
nine  just  persons  which  need  no  repentance.”  (Luke,  xv.  1 — 7.) 

44  And  he  said  ( i . e.  upon  the  same  occasion)  A certain  man  had 
two  sons ; and  the  younger  of  them  said  to  his  father,  Father,  give 
me  the  portion  of  goods  that  falleth  to  me : and  he  divided  unto 
them  his  living.  And  not  many  days  after,  the  younger  son  gather- 
ed all  together,  and  took  his  journey  into  a far  country,  and  there 
I wasted  his  substance  with  riotous  living : and  when  he  had  spent 

I I all,  there  arose  a mighty  famine  in  that  land,  and  he  began  to  be  in 
want ; and  he  went  and  joined  himself  to  a citizen  of  that  country, 
and  he  sent  him  into  his  fields  to  feed  swine,  and  he  would  fain  have 
filled  his  belly  with  the  husks  that  the  swine  did  eat ; and  no  man 
gave  unto  him : and  when  he  came  unto  himself,  he  said,  How 
many  hired  servants  of  my  father’s  have  bread  enough,  and  to  spare, 
and  I perish  with  hunger ! I will  arise,  and  go  to  my  father,  and 
will  say  unto  him,  Father,  I have  sinned  against  heaven,  and  be- 
fore thee,  and  am  no  more  worthy  to  be  called  thy  son ; make  me 
as  one  of  thy  hired  servants.  And  he  arose,  and  came  to  his  father. 
But  when  he  was  yet  a great  way  off,  his  father  saw  him,  and  had 
compassion,  and  ran,  and  fell  on  his  neck,  and  kissed  him ; and  the 
son  said  unto  him,  Father,  I have  sinned  against  heaven,  and  in  thy 
sight,  and  am  no  more  worthy  to  be  called  thy  son : but  the  father 
said  to  his  servants,  Bring  forth  the  best  robe,  and  put  it  on  him, 
and  put  a ring  on  his  hand,  and  shoes  on  his  feet ; and  bring  hither 
the  fatted  calf,  and  kill  it ; and  let  us  eat  and  be  merry,  for  this  my 
son  was  dead,  and  is  alive  again ; he  was  lost,  and  is  found.”  (Luke, 
xv.  1 — 24.) 


The  gospel  maxims  of  44  loving  our  neighbour  as  ourselves ,”  and 
44  doing  as  we  would  be  done  by ,”  are  much  superior  rules  of  life  to ' 
the  TO  TpETTOV  of  the  Greek,  or  the  honestum  of  the  Latin  moralists,  in 
forming  ideas  of  which,  people  put  in  or  left  out  just  what  they 
pleased ; and  better  than  the  utile , or  general  expediency  of  the  mod- 
ern, which  few  can  estimate. — As  motives  likewise,  or  principles  of 
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action,  they  are  much  safer  than  either  the  love  of  our  country , which 
has  oft-times  been  destructive  to  the  rest  of  the  world ; or friendship , 
the  almost  constant  source  of  partiality  and  injustice. 

His  manner  also  of  teaching  was  infinitely  more  affecting  than 
theirs : as  may  be  known  by  comparing  what  we  feel,  when  we  rise 
up  from  reading  the  parables  of  the  good  Samaritan,  of  the  Pharisee 
and  publican,  the  servant  who,  when  he  was  forgiven  by  his  master, 
would  not  forgive  his  fellow-servant,  the  prodigal  son,  the  rich  man 
who  laid  up  his  stores  (Luke,  xii.) — by  comparing,  I say,  these 
with  any  thing  excited  in  us,  on  reading  Tully’s  Offices,  Aristotle’s 
Ethics,  or  Seneca’s  Moral  Dissertations. 

No  heathen  moralist  ever  opposed  himself,  as  Christ  did,  to  the 
prevailing  vices  and  corruptions  of  his  own  time  and  country.  (Matt, 
v.  vi.  vii.  xxiii.  Luke,  xi.  39 — 44.  The  sports  of  the  gladiators, 
unnatural  lust,  the  licentiousness  of  divorce,  the  exposing  of  infants 
and  slaves,  procuring  abortions,  public  establishment  of  stews,  all 
subsisted  at  Rome,  and  not  one  of  them  condemned  or  hinted  at  in 
Tully’s  Offices. — The  most  indecent  revelling,  drunkenness,  and 
lewdness,  practised  at  the  feasts  of  Bacchus,  Ceres,  and  Cybele,  and 
their  greatest  philosophers  never  remonstrated  against  it. 

The  heathen  philosophers,  though  they  have  advanced  fine  say- 
ings and  sublime  precepts  in  some  points  of  morality,  have  grossly 
failed  in  others ; such  as  the  toleration  or  encouragement  of  revenge, 
slavery,  unnatural  lust,  fornication,  suicide,  &c.  e.  g. 

Plato  expressly  allowed  of  excessive  drinking  at  the  Festival  of 
Bacchus. 

Maximus  Tyrius  forbade  to  pray. 

Socrates  directs  his  hearers  to  consider  the  Greeks  as  brethren,  but 
Barbarians  as  natural  enemies. 

Aristotle  maintained  that  nature  intended  Barbarians  to  be  slaves. 

The  Stoics  held  that  all  crimes  were  equal. 

Plato,  1 allow  and  advise  men  to  continue  the  idolatry  of 
icero,  r their  ancestors. 

Epictetus,  J 

Aristotle,  Y Both  speak  of  the  forgiveness  of  injuries  as  meanness 

Cicero,  j and  pusillanimity. 

These  were  trifles  to  what  follows. 

Aristotle*  and  Plato,  both  direct  that  means  should  he  used  to 
prevent  weak  children  being  brought  up. 

Cato  commends  a young  man  for  frequenting  the  stews. 

Cicero  expressly  speaks  of  fornication  as  a thing  never  found  fault 
with. 

Plato  recommends  a community  of  women ; also  advises  that  sol- 
diers should  not  be  restrained  from  sensual  indulgence,  even  the 
most  unnatural  species  of  it. 

Xenophon  relates  without  any  marks  of  reprobation,  that  unna- 
tural lust  was  encouraged  by  the  laws  of  several  Grecian  states. 


* See  Dr.  Priestley’s  Institutes  of  Nat.  and  Rev.  Religion,  vol.  ii.  sect.  2,  3. 
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Solon  their  great  lawgiver  forbade  it  only  to  slaves. 

Diogenes  inculcated,  and  openly  practised,  the  most  brutal  lust. 

Zeno  the  founder,  and  Cato  the  ornament  of  the  Stoic  philosophy, 
both  killed  themselves. 

Lastly,  the  idea  which  the  Christian  Scriptures  exhibit  of  the 
Deity,  is  in  many  respects  different  from  the  notion  that  was  then 
entertained  of  him,  but  perfectly  consonant  to  the  best  information 
we  have  of  his  nature  and  attributes  from  reason  and  the  appearances 
of  the  universe. — The  Scriptures  describe  him  as  one,  wise,  power- 
ful, spiritual,  and  omnipresent ; as  placable  and  impartial,  as  abound- 
ing in  affection  towards  his  creatures,  overruling  by  his  providence 
the  concerns  of  mankind  in  this  world,  and  designing  to  compensate 
their  sufferings,  reward  their  merit,  and  punish  their  crimes  in  an- 
other. The  foregoing  instructions,  both  with  regard  to  God  and  to 
morality,  appear  also  without  any  traces  of  either  learning  or  study. 
No  set  proofs,  no  formal  arguments,  no  regular  deduction  or  inves- 
tigation, by  which  such  conclusions  could  be  derived : — the  very  dif- 
ferent state  likewise  of  learning  and  inquiry  in  Judea  and  other 
countries — and  the  vast  superiority  of  this  to  any  other  system  of 
religion: — all  these  circumstances  show  that  the  authors  of  it  must 
have  some  sources  of  information  which  the  others  had  not. 


THE  END. 


Henry  Mozleyy  Printer , Derby. 
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